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FOREWORD 


“ Histories,” says Bacon, “ make men wise.” To read 
with understanding the record of men’s strivings in the past for 
good and for evil, of the ambitions of individuals and the 
struggles of masses in their play and counter-play, is off en 
saddening, but always helpful for the knowledge of the present. 
Most of the worst errors of society might be avoided if its 


leaders'had knowledge of its past and power to use it. Even 
the driest bones of historical fact are precious : they reveal 
conditions and forces in the past which have still a significance 
for the present, for man changes little, and “ bleibt stets von 
gleichem Schlag,” even the most sweeping revolutions being 
unable to destroy the bonds which unite him to former 
generations. 

Indian culture has produced singularly few works of 
genuine historiography; but it has preserved abundant materials 
for the historian in the form of inscriptions, literary data, and 
documents of various kinds. By judicious use of these, it is 
possible to construct a record of the political and social experi- 
ences of many centuries. The story is indeed very incomplete : 
great gaps yawn in many parts of it, and even where the facts 
are visible, the causes which brought them about are often 
obscure. But the main lines of Indian history are now certain, 
thanks to the patient and skilful labours of generations of 
scholars, and, in the present work, Dr. Ray has rendered a 
service of immense value by supplying a complete critical 
survey of them as they run through the North from the 
latter end of the classical period down to the beginnings of the 
modern era. He has not only collected all the relevant materials 
and arranged them in lucid connexion, but he has likewise 
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examined them in the spirit of judicious and constructive 
historiography, emending where possible their errors, discounting 
their exaggerations, and endeavouring to interpret obscurities 
by the light of sober sense. No such comprehensive work in 
the domain of Indian history has yet appeared, and Dr. Ray 
deserves credit as much for the boldness of his design as for the 
skill and industry with which he has executed t. 


British Museum, London. 
21 -iv- 30 . 


L. D. Barnett. 
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PREFACE 


In the present work an attempt has been made to give an 
account of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 
period of transition intervening between the decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratlhilra empire ard the Muslim conquest. The history 
of Northern India between c. 916 and 1196 A.D. only very 
roughly covers the period of this transition. In my account of 
the dynasties I had often to go beyond these limits for the reason 
that the history of some of the dynasties began before 916 A.D., 
and in other cases some of them weie not conquered by the 
Muslims till considerably after 1196 A.D As the work was 
really intended to bridge the gulf between the Hindu and the 
early Muslim (better called Turkish and Afghm) periods, I have, 
acting on the advice of Dr. Barnett, taken tin liberty of over- 
stepping the limits whenever necessary. 

The idea of the present work suggested itsdf to me as early 
as 1920-21 when I was faced with the task of delivering lectures 
on the Hindu period o& Indian History to the Post-Graduate 
students of the University of Calcutta. The first two volumes 
of the work were however actually planned and conpleted during 
my stay in Europe during the years 1927-29. These two 
volumes mainly contain the political history of the ‘ Dynasties.’ 
The third volume which is in course of prepsration will deal 
with the following topics : (i) Minor Dynasties, {»») Administra- 
tive History, (iii) Economic History, ( io ) Social and Religious 
History, (v) Literary History, (oi) Monuments and Coins, (vii) 
Origin of the Rajputs, and (viii) The Causes of the Decline and 
Downfall of the Hindu Dynasties in Northers India. 

Within the limited time at my disposal, I have spared no 
pains to make the Index and the Synchronistic Table as full and 
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accurate as possible. In .some cases I have tried to indicate in 
the Index alternative forms of the spelling of names, so that the 
reader may find the name firomi whatever angle of transliteration 
he approaches the book. I have thus sometimes given the 
same name twice under diffe rent forms. As a general rule 
modern place names are spel t as they appear in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Atlas), Vol. XXVI. One important excep- 
tion is * Bihar ’ for Behar. As to ancient Banskritic; names, I 
have followed the system adopted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
in the Vedic Index. Any want o f uniformity in the spelling of 
Arabic and Persian names will , I hope, be rectified to some 
extent by the Index. 

The importance of Maps in the study of History is recog- 
nised in all countries. In the case of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Indian History, however, the task of preparing maps is rendered 
extremely difficult by the lack of detailed information concerning 
the exact areas indiicated by the various geographical and topo- 
graphical names ;m Indian records. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that in some cases the same geographical term indicated 
different region.s not only in different periods but also within the 
same period. . I have, therefore, taken some risk in preparing 
the ten mape ; which are included in the first volume. Moreover, 
to save tim«e and cost I have prepared the maps by my own hand 
and therefore they may not be found to be so accurate as mecha- 
nical reproductions of Survey of India maps. But within these 
limitations! I have spared! no labour to make the maps useful to 
the reader. \ In this task I have received considerable assistance 
from Dr. Hi C. Raychaudhuri. The printing of Ancient and 
Mediaeval names in red will, I hope, increase the value of the 
maps. 

A'c various stages of my work I have received occasional 
suggestions ancii! help from the late Sir T. W. Arnold, .Sir E. 
Denison Ross, $fir Wolseley Haig, Prof. H. H. Dodwell, Mr. 
Ff. A. R. Gibb, Dr. Margaret Smith (all of the School of 
Oriental Studies', London), Prof. F. W. Thomas (Oxford 
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University), Mr. C. A. Storey (Librarian, India Office), Mr. John 
Allan (British Museum), Mr. J. Van Manen (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Prof. R. 0. Majumdar (Dacca University), Dr. M. W. 
Mirza (Lucknow University), Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi (of the University of Calcutta). I take 
this opportunity to express my gratefulness for their kind assis- 
tance. To Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Offg. Registrar and Mr. 
A. C. Ghatak I am thankful for the help rendered to me in the 
printing and publication of this volume. Acknowledgment is 
also due to Mr. Benoy Krishna Ray for assistance in preparing 
the Index. To Messrs. H. C. Chakladar and J. N. Bannerji 
I am indebted for the permission to use an excellent snapshot of 
the porch of the temple of Muktes'vara at Bhuvaneswar, which 
is reproduced on the cover. To Messrs. Aga Kazim Shirazi and 
S. N. Mitra I am indebted for occasional help in proof reading. 
I must also express my appreciation of the courtesy and consi- 
deration shown to me by the officers in charge of the various 
European libraries, specially those attached to the School of 
Oriental Studies (London), the British Museum and the Biblio- 
thdque Nationale, Paris. But above all, I am indebted to Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, who with unfailing kindness and great patience 
has gone through every chapter of the first two volumes of the 
present work and suggested corrections and alterations most of 
which I have incorporated in the body of my thesis. It was 
also due to his intercession that the High Commissioner of India 
made a grant of £30 towards the expenses of the publication of 
this work. Dr. Barnett has further increased my debt of grati- 
tude to him by adding a kind Foreword to this work. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first offered me 
facilities for research in Indian History. The irreparable loss 
which the University of Calcutta has suffered • by his untimely 
death is too well-known to require any mention here. But I 
take this opportunity to dedicate this volume of my work to his 
memory as a token of the gratitude and admiration I shall ever 
cherish for him. 
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In conclusion I must add that I am fully conscious of the 
many lapses and omissions in this volume inspite of my best 
efforts to make it useful to the reader. I can only hope : 

qfl qftaqq y wi mu i 


Department of History, 
University of Calcutta. 
25th December, 1930. 


Hkmchandra Ray. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nowhere is ilic comparison of history with a stream that 
rises in the dark and mysterious heights of the past and flows 
into eternity more apt than in the case of Indian history. Very 
few countries in the world “ can boast of an ancient civilization, 
so continuous and unbroken as in India.” But while this is 
true, it is also unfortunately a fact that its source and earlier 
courses are shrouded in a mystery which is darker than in the 
case of most countries. We do not even know who were the most 
ancient peoples in India. The theory that the Dravidians were 
the autochthons of India is gradually being given up in favour 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Mundas of North-Eastern India 
are supposed to be typical representatives of this physical type, 
which is preserved on small isolated areas in India and Burma. 
Their language, which is closely allied to the Austric group of 
speech, is found scattered over a wide area, extending from the 
South Pacific and the Indian Ocean to the Punjab. So far there 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that a branch of 
this great race of the human family inhabited India at least 
before the Dravidians. As to these latter nobody can definitely 
say whence they originally came or what their features originally 
were. The difficulty of an attempt to generalise a physical type 
from the appearance of the modern speakers of the Dravidian 
languages, is exemplified in the case of the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who are totally different in appearance from their 
supposed cousins in the south of India. If the Brahui type was 
altered by the admixture of Iranian blood, what guarantee is 
there that the Dravidian tribes who filtered into the Indian 
peninsula were not also fundamentally altered by contact with 
the Pre-Dravidians ? The presence of Dravidian speech in 
Baluchistan, near one of the gates of India, in the north-west, 
and ** the undoubted similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian 
ethnic types,” have given rise to rival theories. While Rapson 
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contends that they came into India through Baluchistan, Hall 
thought that they went to Western Asia from India. The 
recent excavations at Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab) 
and Mohen-jo Daro (Larkana district, Sind) may have impor- 
tant bearings on the question. Scholars have found a simila- 
rity between this Indian civilization and the Sumerian culture 
of the 4th millennium B.C. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would be perhaps risky to base any conclusions on the 
data revealed by the explorers’ spade; but it is significant that 
so far no arms or weapons of any kind have been discovered at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro. To all appearance therefore they 
were colonies of a people devoted mainly to the arts of peace. 
If this is conceded, it rather goes against their identification 
with the Dasas against whose citadels and weapons the Aryans 
so often invoked the aid of Indra. The identification of the 
Dasas with the Dravidians, again, though frequently assumed, 
is difficult to prove. Beyond the fact that they had flat noses 
(anas = noseless ?) and are described as ‘of hostile speech ’ 
(inrdhra-vdc) , of black skin ( tvacam krsnam; kr?na ) and 
possibly as phallus-worshippers (didna-devah ) , we know very 
little about the physical appearance of these enemies of the 
Aryans. It may be pointed out that some of the epithets men- 
tioned above may still be applied without distinction to many of 
the tribes who now speak Dravidian or the Austric languages. 
It is not unlikely therefore that the word Ddsa was a term 
which was used in general to denote the non- Aryan tribes who 
opposed the Yedic Indians. In that case, the term may not have 
had in the Vedic period any definite ethnic sense to designate 
a compact racial group. 

The problems confronting us in regard to the rise and 
growth of the power of the Vedic Aryans are not less obscure. 
After a discussion extending over a period of about a hundred 
years we are still in the region of conjecture as to their original 
habitat and the date of their first arrival in India. The discovery 
of the names of Rgvedic gods in the Boghaz-kdi inscriptions 
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in Cappadocia, dated in about 1400 B.C., and of Aryan 
names in the inscriptions of Mesopotamia of about the same 
period, must have an important bearing on these questions. But 
though this may be accepted as “ specific evidence for the sup- 
position that by the fifteenth century B:C. tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a wide area, extending from 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media,” the 
further assumption of Dr. Giles that “ even then, or soon after, 
the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards ” till they reached 
India is obviously open to some doubt. Jacobi and Pargiter, for 
instance, have formed quite different conclusions on the same 
data. Without agreeing with all that these scholars have urged, 
wc may point out that nothing conclusive can be urged against 
their view that the Boghaz-koi inscription may be an evidence of 
an overflow of races of Aryan stock from India. Not only is the 
date of the first arrival of the Aryans in India uncertain, but any- 
thing of the nature of the accepted chronology for the whole 
period down to about (500 B.C. is practically non-existent. It is 
true that the epic and pnuranic literatures claim to give us the 
history of this period. Thorough analysis of this tradition by 
Pargiter and a number of Indian scholars has shown that these 
should not be hastily rejected as mere * bardic tales.’ But the 
scheme of chronology proposed by them on the basis of this 
tradition 1 has not yet been thoroughly discussed and tested 
so that it can be safely adopted in any survey of Indian 
history. For practical purposes the approximate dates of the 


i («f) Krta Age r. 2090-1610 B.C. 

<b) Treta Age c. 1610-1310 B.C. 

(c) Dvapara Age 1310*950 B.C. 

((/) Sudasa and the battle of the 10 kings c . 1274 B.C. 

(e) Foundation of the Barhadr&thas c. 1106 B.C. 

(/) The Bliarata battle c. 950 B.C 

(g) Beginning of tbe Pradyotas... c. 619 B.C. 

(ft) Accession of Mahapadma 402 B.C. 


See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition t London, 192 2. The chronology 
adopted in Raychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India, [Book I, and Pradban** 
Chronology of Ancient India is somewhat different. 
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Achaemenian invasion of India (c. 520- 18 B.G.) and the date of 
Alexander’s irruption (c. 320-25 B.C.) are still the earliest land- 
marks known for certain in Indian history. By calculating 
backwards from these dates, and with the assistance of the 
information contained in the chronicles of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists a rough chronological framework has been 
established from about 600 B.C. downwards. It seems that 
about this period Northern India and a portion of the Deccan 
were parcelled out into small independent principalities. A 
stereotyped list of sixteen such states is probably contained in 
the Anguttara Nikaya of the Buddhists. Before the death of 
Buddha, however, in the eighties of the fifth century B.C. a 
considerable change appears to have taken place in the political 
geography of Northern India. Some of the smaller states seem 
to have been absorbed in four principalities of considerable 
size, viz., Avanti, Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. About the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.C., the last of these had swallowed 
up the other three. When Alexander crossed the Ravi in 326 
B.C., he was opposed on the Beas by an Indian prince who was 
most probably a king of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. 
Under the Mauryas the Magadluin empire grew until it embrac- 
ed the whole of India excepting the extreme south, where a few 
Tamil states were suffered to exist by the peaceful policy of 
Asoka. This practical unification of India under the hegemony 
of Magadha is an event of great importance in the history of 
India before the advent of the British'. It was twice nearly 
achieved under some of the Tughluqs and the Mughuls. But 
during the Hindu period India was never again united under one 
sceptre. Historians have, of course, tried to add unity to pre- 
Muslim history by clustering the political events round this or 
that dynasty of Northern India which grew powerful from time 
to time ; but it must be .pointed out that none of these ruled even 
over the whole of Northern India, not to speak of the peninsular 
portion, where often equally powerful if not stronger dynasties 
ruled contemporaneously, with them. The Magadhan empire did 
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xiot long survive the death of Asoka. The pressure of successive 
hordes of Yavana, Saka-Pahlava, and Yueh-chi invaders from 
the north-western gates and the rise of the SStavahanas in the 
Deccan gradually reduced the successors of the Mauryas to little 
more than Magadhan princes. The establishment of the Kusana 
empire in the North-west removed the centre of political interest, 
at least in Northern India, from Pataliputra to Peshawar. In 
the time of Kaniska the Ku$ana dominions stretched across the 
Punjab to the Ganges valley as far east as Sarnatli, and may 
have even included Magadha. By the beginning of the 3rd 
century, the Kusftnas were reduced to the position of local rulers 
in the Punjab, while the rest of Northern India was probably 
parcelled out amongst the Satraps of UjjayinI, the Nagas, the 
Licchavis, and other minor powers, and in the Deccan the 
position of the Satavahanas appears to have been taken up by 
the Vakatakas. Further south, in the Guntur, Bellary 
and the Northern Tamil districts, we find the first beginnings 
of the rise of the Pallava power. The end of the 3rd century 
brings us to a revival of the power of Magadha under the Guptas. 
By the end of the 4th century the Magadhan empire under 
Candragupta II embraced a large portion of Northern India. 
But Sind, portions of Rajputana and the Punjab, Kashmir, 
portions of Nepal, Assam, and large areas of Bengal and 
Orissa remained permanently outside the orbit of the Gupta 
empire, though some of them may have acknowledged a nominal 
allegiance to the Gupta emperor. The Southern contemporaries 
of the Guptas during this period were in the Deccan, the 
Vakttyakas and further south the Pallavas and Kadambas. 

The failure of the Guptas to capture and guard the north- 
western gates of India soon resulted in the arrival of another 
horde of barbarian invaders, the Hflnas, about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. The shock of the Hu pa invasions must 
have shaken the foundations of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, although, as is indicated by the Damodarpur plates 
(443-543 A.D. ), they apparently retained a substantial section 
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of their dominions till about the first half of the 6th century 
A.D. But the Gupta power was fast declining by that time, 
and new rivals had arisen who threatened its foundations. The 
period that followed saw a scramble for power amongst the 
PuspabhQtis of Sthftnvis'vara, the Maukharis of Kanyakubja, 
the Gaudas of Karnasuvarna, the Bhagadattas of Pragjyotisa, 
and the later Guptas. The struggle ended about the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. in the establishment of the hegemony 
of the PuspabhQtis over a large portion of Northern India, with 
their capital at Kansu]. In the Deccan the Calukyas of VatSpi 
had supplanted the Vakatakas, while further south the Pallavas 
of KaflcI were fast growing into a great power. There was 
little love lost between these three kingdoms, and bitter wars 
soon ensued between them. The Calukyas had to maintain a 
twofold struggle on the Narbada and the Kistna-Tungabhadra 
frontiers against their northern and southern enemies. 

The death of Harsa, soon after 646 A.D., has been regarded 
by historians as an epoch in the history of India. According to 
"V. A. Smith, India after this date lapsed back into its normal 
condition, “ a medley of petty states with ever varying boun- 
daries and engaged in unceasing internecine war,” till it fell a 
prey to Islamic invaders. During the period that followed 
everything declined, and polity, literature, and religion sank 
into mediocrity. Accordingly that excellent historian consider- 
ed the year 647 A.D. as the beginning of the mediaeval period of 
Indian history. In this conclusion, he has of late been followed 
by a number of writers both European and Indian. But even 
a superficial examination of the facts shows the utter hollowness 
of the proposition. The year 647 A.D. marked no epoch in the 
history of the Deccan and the far south, which continued to 
flourish as before under separate dynasties. In the Deccan the 
Calukyas (c. 550-753 A.D.) were followed about the middle of the 
8th century by the Ra^trakutas (c. 753-973 A.D.) and the latter in 
the middle of the 10th century, by the Calukyas of Kaly&na 
(c. 973-1190 A.D.). In the south the Pallavas (c. 550-880 A.D.) 
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continued to reign till about the last quarter of the 8th century, 
when they were supplanted by the Colas (c. 880-1300 A.D.) as 
the supreme power south of the Tungabhadra. Even Northern 
India was not wholly included in Harsa’s dominions. Smith 
himself admits that Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
K&marQpa were outside his empire. The evidence on which 
Valabhl, Nepal, and Bengal are reckoned as part of his domi- 
nions is extremely uncertain and vague. An Indian scholar 
has recently tried to show after a critical study of the epigra- 
phic and literary evidence that Harsa’s territory only “ compris- 
ed the districts roughly corresponding to the present United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, with a portion of Eastern Punjab 
and Western Bihar. 1 “According to this view Harsa’s dominions 
were bounded by the Himalayas, the Western Punjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, and Bengal.” Though this may perhaps be re- 
garded as a rather extreme statement of the position, yet I 
think the time has come when we should try to avoid basing 
our conclusions on vague statements of partisans and prasasti- 
karas. That Har§a was the most considerable prince of Nor- 
thern India is proved by the epithet Sakala-Uttara-pathehara, 
applied to him by his enemies the Calukyas; 2 but we must 
learn to differentiate between the most powerful king of Northern 
India and the emperor of Northen India. In view of this posi- 
tion, it is absurd to say that no emperor arose in Northern 
India whose dominions could rival those of Harsa. There is un- 
questioned evidence, as we shall see later on, that some of the 
Pratlhara emperors ruled over an empire more extensive than i.hat 
of the Puspabhuti king. Again, the assertion that there was a 
general decline in everything from about 647 A.D. is, to say the 
least, extremely exaggerated. It is true that no Kalidasa was 
born again; but to regard poets and dramatists like Baliavn- 
bhuti, Visakhadatta and Rajasekhara as representatives of a 

» Dr. R. C. Mftjiiui'lar, J DORS, 1933. 

* El, Vol. V, i». 202, line 9. 
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decadent literature is, I fear, somewhat inaccurate. In religion, 
if Buddhism disappeared, the period saw the birth of teachers 
like Sankara and Bamanuja. In the held of Mathematics and 
Astronomy it produced the famous Bhaskarac&rya, whose work 
“enjoyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Surya-Siddhanta.” In the domain of architec- 
ture Smith himself admits that “ it was practised on a magni- 
ficent scale ’’ during the period that followed the death of Har$a. 
Under these circumstances to regard Harsa’s death as an epoch 
marking the end. of all unity in India and ushering in the medi- 
aeval period is to show' a false perspective of the main currents 
of affairs. If Indian history lost her unity she lost it with the 
death of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. If we have to find. for 
practical purposes another date which will serve as a landmark 
in the history of Northern India, then 916 A.D., and not 647, 
is more appropriate, as we shall presently see. 

But though the year 647 A.D. cannot be regarded as an 
epoch marking the transition of the ancient into the mediaeval 
period, it is certainly a date of considerable importance in the 
history of Northern India. There is some reason to believe that 
after the death of Harsa the power of Tibet extended across 
Nepal to the Ganges valley. There was also probably a revival 
of the power of the Guptas under Adityasena. But the most 
important event that followed was the struggle for . the mastery 
of Kanauj. That city appears to have acquired an imperial repu- 
tation under the sway of the Maukharis and the Puspabhutis. 
For about a hundred years Kanyakubja .and the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab remained a bone of contention amongst the rulers of India. 
The struggle was opened by the Karkota Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
who about 736 A D. conquered the principality of Kftnyakubja, 
which at that time extended “ from the bank of the Yamuna to 
that of the Kalika ’’ (probably the Kali Nadi, which runs parallel 
to the Ganges and falls into it below Kanauj). Then came the 
Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who some time after 783 A.D., under 
Dharmapala, conquered the city of Kanauj and extended their 
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power as far as the eastern districts of the Punjab. Then came 
the attacks of the Gurjara-PratTharas of Western India and the 
RSstrakufcas of the Deccan. The tripartite struggle between 
Palas, RagtrakQtas and Pratlharas at last resulted in the winning 
of the Mahodayahi by the last-named. It is not exactly known 
when they first captured Kanauj; but they must have done it 
some time before 830 A.D., the date of the Barah inscription of 
Bhoja I, which was issued from Mahodaya itself. The capture 
of this city gradually led to the foundation of a Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire which rivalled that of the Guptas, and was more exten- 
sive than that of the Puspabhutis. Even if we omit the some- 
what doubtful passage in the Rdjataranginl which refers to the- 
dominion in the Punjab of an Adhiraja Bhoja, the power of the 
Bhoja I in the Punjab is unquestionably demonstrated by the dis- 
covery of his Pehowa inscriptions in the district of Karnal. The 
Una grants of Balavarman and Avanivarman show that the 
Saura$tra-Afan$a/a (Kathiawar) was within the dominions of 
Mahendrapala I. As the Khajuraho inscription of the Candellas, 
dated in V. S. 1101 (A.D. 954) still acknowledges the sove- 
reignty of Vinayakap&la, it is reasonable to conclude that the Can- 
dellas were also feudatories of the Pratlharas from an earlier period. 
The Dighwa Dubauli plates of Mahendrapala I, show that Sra- 
\&sti-Visaya in the U. P. was in his dominions. The writings of 
the Arab geographers seem to indicate that the Gurjara empire 
touched the borders of Sind in the extreme west, while the Ram- 
gaya, Guneria and Itkhori inscriptions in the East show Pratlhara 
power in Bihar. The recent discovery of a pillar-inscription of 
Mahendrapala I at Paharpur, in North Bengal probably shows the 
extreme eastern extension of, the Gurjara-PratlhSras’ kingdom. 
In the face of all this epigraphic evidence which shows that the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire embraced the whole of Northern India 
excepting Sind, western portions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam and portions of Bengal, C. P., and Orissa, it is absurd 
to say that they ruled over only “ the Cis-Sutlej districts 
of the Punjab, the greater part of the United Provinces of 
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Agra and Oudli and the Gwalior territory.” 1 Unlike the 
limits of the empire of Harsa, which has been defined for us by 
vague expression of his friends and enemies, the bounds of the 
Pratlharas’ empire are determined by unquestioned archaeological 
evidence. It is of course unfortunate that no Ba$a or Yuan 
Chwang has left for us a detailed account of the life and adminis- 
tration of Bhoja and Mahcndrapala I; hut that is no reason why 
we should relegate their history to the mediaeval period, which, 
according to V. A. Smith and his followers, specifically deals with 
the history of the * petty states ’ whose internecine wars preceded 
the Muslim conquest of India. The period of disruption that 
intervened between the fall of the Puspabhutis and the rise of 
the Gurjara-Pratlharas cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
curious phenomenon marking an epoch in Indian history. A 
period of struggle has always intervened between the fall of one 
and the rise of another powerful dynasty in India until the 
establishment of British rule. But if for practical purposes we 
must draw a line between the so-called ancient and mediaeval 
periods, it is more convenient to draw it somewhere about 916 
A.D. when the Pratlhara empire in Northern India at last began 
to break up into numerous petty states. As usual, “ a political 
re-adjustment would probably have taken place, sooner or later, 
if the Indian states were left to themselves.” But unfortunately 
the Turks appeared at this crisis on the north-western frontier 
carrying the Muslim Hag. The Pratihfira empire had played no 
insignificant part in preventing the Arabs from gaining the same 
success in India as in other lands. But the Turks were more 
fortunate, and before the breach could be repaired by the same 
natural process which had hitherto always operated in India, 
they charged through the gap and carried everything before 
them. The incidents during the period of about three hundred 
years (c. 916 to 1:200 A.D.) may be taken to be only a prelude 
to the final act of the drama, which saw the standards of Islam 


1 Iabwari Prasad, History of Medieval India, l‘J25, Allahabad, pp. 9-3. 
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on most of the important citadels of Northern India. Considered 
from this point of view, the year 016 A.D. may for practical 
purposes be accepted as the line of demarcation between the two 
periods in the history of Northern India. These may be called 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods; but it would perhaps be 
more reasonable to call them simply the Hindu period and the 
period of the Turks and Afghans. 

I have already pointed out the danger of calling Har$a the 
emperor of Northern India on the strength of mere catch-phrases. 
A large portion of Northern India remained outside his domi- 
nions; and in this region the year G47 A.D. was only in a very 
limited sense, if at all, an event of any importance. Similarly 
a large part of it, though probably less in extent than in the 
time of Harfa, lay outside the orbit of the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
empire; and here again the year 916 A.D., which saw the begin- 
ning of the break-up of the Pratlhara empire did not bring such 
vital changes as to mark an epoch in its history. To some at 
least the year 91G A.D., does not appear to have had the slightest 
significance. The time has come when we should realise more 
clearly the vastness of India and recognise the limitations of 
such expressions as ‘ emperor of India ’ or even * emperor of 
Northern India ’ which are so frequently used in text-books on 
Indian history. In the strictest sense of the word there was 
perhaps no Hindu ruler who could be called the emperor of the 
whole of Northern India after the fall of the Mauryas. But for 
practical purposes, as I have said, the arrival of the Turk on the 
Indian frontier in the 10th century may well serve, as a land- 
mark in Indian history. 

A minute study of the dynasties that ruled in Northern 
India from the 10th century till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest is important for more than one reason. 

Firstly, the period forms a very important chapter in the 
growth, rise, and decay of the Rajput states. Most of the 
Hindu states in Northern India during this period were ruled 
by tribes who claimed Rajput descent. Since the day w’hen Tod 
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wrote liis celebrated Annah, no attempt has yet been made to 
study systematically the various sources of information and give 
a connected account of these tribes based on sound archaeologi- 
cal evidence . 1 Tod’s work is in many ways a masterpiece; but 
it is hopelessly out-of-date. The scanty accounts of these tribes 
given in \ arious publications since the time of Tod are mainly 
based on Muhammadan chronicles. These works have many 
excellent characteristics, but they were written by enemies of 
the Rajputs, whose difference in religion would further tend to 
make them more tainted and onesided. Again, these chroniclers 
often wrote as historians of the Delhi empire, and as such 
omitted many interesting details of the history of these Rajput 
tribes which appeared to them to be rather trivial and unimport- 
ant It has, therefore, become necessary to check and supple- 
ment their accounts, wherever possible, with the evidence of 
archaeology and more reliable Hindu chronicles, some of which 
have recently been discovered. 

Secondly, a critical study of this period is important for 
the history of the Hindus in general. For it will probably 
reveal some of the forces which vitally influenced Hindu society, 
religion and polity, the marks of which can be traced even to 
this day. But a critical study of the period is perhaps more 
important for the history of the Turks and Afghans in India. 
When they conquered Northern India, they could not at once 
change the whole system of administration of the country. 
Local government, revenue administration and many other fea- 
tures of Hindu polity must have continued unchanged under 
their regime. A careful analysis of this data from the inscrip- 
tions and other records of the Hindu states cannot therefore fail 
to be of supreme value if we would rightly understand the begin- 
nings of Muslim rule in India. It will help us to judge how 
far, if at all, the Turkish and Afghan rulers borrowed their 
methods of administration from their Hindu predecessors. 

1 Since this was written, I have seen some fascicules of Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojha*s 
History 0/ the Rajput*, written in Hindi. 
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CHAPTER I 

Dynastic History of Sind 

The area indicated by the word Sind has varied from age 
to age. The Hindu geographers probably included the lower 
Indus valley in the term Sindhu-Sauvira. 1 When Yuan 
Chwang visited Sind, the whole region from Shikarpur down to 
the sea was politically subject to Sind, but of this area Sin-tn 
(Sind) appears to have formed only a small portion. 2 * To the 
Arab writers however as-aind meant a much bigger area. Thus 
Baladhurl (9th century A.D.) describes al-Klkan (modern Kelat* 
in Baluchistan) as ‘ part of the land of as-Sind where it borders 
on Khurasan.’ 4 MukaddasI (10th century A.D.) praises ‘al- 
Lalium,* a city in Bamiyan as * the trade port of KhurasSn and 
the treasure house of Sind.’ 5 This passage probably refers to the 
proximity of the frontiers of BSmiySn, Khurasan, and Sind. 
Multan, which was outside Sind in the time of Yuan Chwang, 
was also included in as-Sind by the Arab historians. The 
boundaries of Sind in the east cannot be precisely indicated. 

1 .40/, pp. 285 ft. and 690; CIC, map facing p. 1 ; El, Vol. VIII, p. 44 (line II of 
tbe inscription). 

* YC. Vol. II, pp. 352 ff. 

* LEV, p. 833; NX, p. 5G6; Elliot, pp. 381 -S3. 

* KFB, Vol. II, p. 310. 

* LEV, p. 418. 
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It was probably limited on this side by the Thar or the 
Indian Desert; on the south it was bounded by the sea, while 
on the south-west it included a considerable portion of 
Baluchistan and the Mukran coast. Bal&dhurl, 1 describes the 
route of Muhammad ibn Qasim from Shiraz (the capital of Fars) 
via Mukran to the cities of Qannazbur (Fannazbur; mod. 
Panj-gflr 2 ), Arms’ll (Armabll), Qanll (Qanbalt) and Daibul, all 
of which apparently belonged to as-Sind. It is also possible 
that the province known as Mukran to the Arabs originally 
belonged to as-Sind. In the accounts of the earlier raids of the 
Arabs towards this portion of India, we find officers appointed 
* over the frontier of al-Hind.’ It was only after a series of 
raids and conquests on this frontier that Mukran is mentioned as 
one of the conquests of Sinan ibn Salamah about the year 48 A.H. 8 
It was after Ibn al-9ari al-Bahill had finally conquered the 
country * after a fierce and successful campaign’ (circa 61 A.H.) 
that Sa'Id was for the first time appointed by Qajjaj over 
Mukrftn (circa 79 A.H.). 4 It is therefore very likely that this 
province was carved out of the territory which was politically and 
geographically known to them as as-Sind. Thus it appears that 
the Arabs understood by as-Sind, the whole of the lower Indus 
valley from Multan down to the sea, including nearly the whole 
of modern Baluchistan. 6 

The history of this region from the 7th century, or even 
earlier, down to the 16th century, when it was finally incorporated 


* KVB, pp. 216 ff. 

* LEC, p. 329. 

» KFB, Vol. II. pp. 210-12. 

* Ibid, pp. 213 and 215. See alao NA t pp. 567 ff. 

5 LEC , p. 331, fn. 1. According to MaB'ud?, the king of Kanauj is one of the 
kings of Sind, and Kashmir forms part of Sind. See Elliot, I, pp. 22*23. He may have 
been misinformed. But it is possible that Mas 1 ud!'s remarks are based on the fact that 
daring oertain periods, the kings of Kanauj and Kashmir were rulers of portions of Greater 
Sind, which may have vaguely extended towards the north to the frontier of Kashmir. 8ee 
fn. 8, p. 4. It is also possible that like Hidu of Darius I and India of HSerodotas 8ind 
may have sometimes meant the whole valley of the Sihdhu and the Adjacent region. Foj 
the map and boundary of Sind by Ibn Hauqal, see Elliot ,! # pp, 82-38. 
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in the empire of Akbar, is extremely obscure. The Hindus have 
little or no records for the reconstruction of the history of this 
period, while the Muslim historians are generally exceedingly 
careless about the infidel inhabitants of the land ; yet it is from 
these writers that we can get some faint idea of the political 
events of this region. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., has left us some account of 
the country. He tells us that the reigning king * was of the 

3udra (Shu-to-lo) caste, a sincere man and a believer in 

Buddhism.’ 1 But he does not even mention the name of the 
reigning sovereign. The only work which supplies us with some 
details of the princes of Sind from the 7th century down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in 713 A.D. is the late historical romance, 
variously known as the Chach-nama, Ta’rikh-i Hind-wa Sind or 
Fath-nama, a Persian work composed in the time of and 
dedicated to Nasir ud-Din Qabacha (613 A.H.=A.D. 121G). 2 * 
Prom this work we come to know that the dynasty of the 
Brahman Chach, to which Dahir, the contemporary of Muham- 
mad ibn Q&sim belonged, was preceded by the * Ral Dynasty.’ 
Three princes of this line who immediately preceded Dahir, are 
mentioned, viz., Ral Dlwaji, his son Ral Sihras, and his son 
Ral Sahasl. This list is also found in Ta rikh-i-M a'mml 8 but 
the Tuh/at ul-Kiram (A.H. 1181) mentions two additional names 
after Ral Sahasl, viz., Ral Sihras II (son of Ral Sahasl) , and 
his son Ral Sahasl II. 4 * 6 Their capital city was £ «ir-Rur’ 4 (mod. 
Rohri), while their kingdom extended to Kashmir in the east, to 
Mukran on the west to the shores of the ocean on the south, and 
to Kaikanan in the north. In the Tuhfat ul-Kiram , the 
boundaries are further extended in the east to Kanauj, in the 

1 YC, Vol. II, p. 262 ; Elliot, I, pp. 410-11. 

1 Translated by Mirza K&lichbeg Fredunbeg, Karachi, 1900. Elliot , I, pp. 131-211. 
All subsequent histories of Sind, like the TAf (A.D. 1000) appears to have copied this acconat 

from the Chach-n&ma. 8ce Elliot , I, pp. 405 ; pp. 213 ff. 

* Also known as Ta'rVth-i-Sind. See Elliot , I. 

* Translated by Lieut. Postands in JASB, Vol. XIV, 1845, Part I ( pp. 78-79. 

6 For a different form of the name see Elliot , I, p. 303. 
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north to Kandahar, Sistan, the hills of Sulaiman and KaikSnSn, 1 
and in the south to the confines of the port of Surat. 2 It also 
assigns a period of 137 years to the five rulers mentioned 
above. 8 According to all these accounts RftI Sahas! 4 was suc- 
ceeded by his Brahman minister Chach, who married his 
widow and established a separate dynasty. Chach, we are 
told, was a vigorous ruler. The frontiers of his dominions 
also touched Kashmir, and included MukrSn and Siwistan 
(SijistSn?); he defeated and killed a king named Mahrat 
(Mah&ratha?) (a relation of Sahas!) who is variously de- 
scribed as the chief of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in 'about 


1 Elliot, I, p. 189. 

4 Surat has been taken by Elliot (Vol. I, p. 405) to be Sauras$ra, t.s., the 
Kathiawar peninsula. But the text distinctly says “ port of Surat," and as our text 
belongs to the early 18th century, the author probably had the port of Surat in his mind. 

* JA8B t Vol. XIV, 1845, Part I, pp. 78 and 80. In the original Kanauj is spelt 
( c y s ) . It has been asserted by some scholars that 1 Kionauj is not Kanauj ' but only * a 
dependency of Multan.' Ra! Sarehandar, son of Jahtal R&f, the contemporary of Muhammad 
Qasim is of course otherwise unknown to history f Elliot , I, p. 208). But as Multan was 
one of the parts of as-Stnd , in this period, and as it is asserted that the limits of the latter 
extended up to Kashmir and Kanauj, it is more likely that the chronicler was referring 
in a vague way to the boundaries of the empire of Kanauj, whioh spread over a large 
portion of Northern India in the 7tb century A.D. At that period the western limits 
of this kingdom were not beyond the reach of possible raids from Multan. Possibly 
Muhammad raided some of these western provinces which once belonged to the famous 
empire of Kanauj. 

The confusion of the scholars mentioned above must have been caused by the 
statement of Mas 1 udi that the king of Kanauj was one of the kings of Sind. Mas*udi 
should not, however, be taken here to refer to the modern boundaries of Sind, 
for in another place he includes Kashmir also in Sind. It should be noted that 
Mas'udi never says that the city of Kanauj was a dependency of Multan or that it 
is on the banks of one of the Punjab rivers. The city which is thus located by him was 

called Ba'urah PratlbSra?) after the title of the kings of Kanauj. This city 

originally belonged to Kanauj, but was apparently conquered by the Amirs of Multan 
and formed a part of their principality. A careful analysis of Mas'udi leaves ns in no 

doubt that by bis Ba'urah (})]&) of Kanauj J**) be is referring to the Gurjara- 

Pratibara kings of that city. History does not know of a second Kanauj, near about 
Multan duriug this period. See Elliot , I, 405; AM, p. 586; E3I t 4th Edition, p. 859, 
fo. 1 ; CHI, Vol. Ill , p. 7. 

, 4 ( According to Tufyjat nf-Kir&m , it is SfthaBl II, see above. 
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the first year of the Hijra ’ (A.D. 622). 1 Chach ruled for 40 
years aud was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled 
for 8 years and was in his turn succeeded by Dahir, his nephew, 
the son of Chach, who was defeated and killed by Muhammad 
ibn Qasim in 98 A.H. (712 A.D.) after a reign of 33 years, 
the whole dynasty having lasted 92 years. 2 It is, however, to 
be noticed that the total reign period of the rulers is only 
81. It is difficult to find out how far this account is historical, 
for the Chach-ndma, on which this account is mainly based, is 
more fanciful and romantic than historical in its treatment 
of events. It is generally assumed that when Yuan Chwang 
visited Sind about the middle of the 7th century A.D., one of 
the princes of the R5I dynasty was still ruling at Alor. 3 Of 
course this goes against the chronological arrangements of 
Tuhfat uUKiram, according to which the Ral dynasty ruled 
from circa 485 to 622 A.D. 4 But as it is supposed that Yuan 
Chwang could not have committed so palpable a mistake as 
to describe a Brahman as a Sudra, the period of the rule of the 
Ral dynasty is extended till the middle of the 7th century A.D. 5 

1 Elliot, I, p. 140, fn. 1 ; JA8B , Vol. XIV, 1845, Part I, p. 81 . It is quite likely 

that this prince was a Maurya king. According to Rajput tradition the Moris (Mauryas) 
held sway over this tract before the rise of the Guhilots. See AR, Vol. I, p. 265. For 
the dates of the early Gnhilot princes see I A, 1910, pp. 188-89 ; EI t Vol. IV, p. 31, 
There are a number of inscriptions of the early 8th century A.D. where Guhilot princes 

are found as vassals of the Mauryas ; see A8I , W, Circle , 1906, p. 60 ; El, XII, pp. 11-12. 
In the Chach.nama (Mirza Kalicbbeg's Trans., p. 21) Mahrat is described as the 
brother of SAhasi. 

4 JA8B, 1845, XIV, Part I, p. 96 ; Elliot, I, 412. 

a See V. Smith's ESI (4th Edition), p. 369 ; Vaidya's Medieval Hindu India, Vol. I, 
p. 19. 

4 JA8B , 1845, Vol. XIV, Parti, pp. 80-61: “The period occupied by the rule 
of the five preceding Rajahs is 137 years, and then it descended to t£e Brahmins.” Chech’s 
victory over ’Rana Mihrut,’ soon after his accession to the throne, is said to have ’occurred 
about the first year of the Hijera.’ (622 A.D.) Prof. Dowson places the accession 
of Ohach in A.H. 10. For his discussion of these dates see Elliot , I t pp. 406-07 and 412-14. 
Thus he places the accession of DiwAji in 495 A.D. taking 187 years as.not an improbable 
period of duration of 5 reigns. Also Elliot, I, pp. 410*11. 

5 Tuan Chwang described Kumar a (Bbaskaravarman) of K&marupa as a Brah- 
an. Bat his inscription describes him m the descendant of Naraka and Bbagadatta, 
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It is however by no means certain that the R&Is were Madras, 
for they claimed relation with prince Mahrat (Mahftratha?) 
who possibly belonged to the Mori or the Maurya tribe which 
claimed to belong to the ParamSra branch of the Rajputs. The 
Morya or Maurya sub-clan of the Paramaras still exists. 1 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 712 A.D. was the 
final act of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar in the year 15 A.H. (A.D. 636), with the Arab 
naval attack on Tanah (mod. Thana near Bombay) and Barwas 
(Broach).* The Arab fleet appeared in the gulf of ‘ad-Daibul ’ 
and from this time onward kept on raiding this frontier both 
by land and sea. But the task was not an easy one. For as 
a report to Caliph “ ‘Uthman ” describes it : “ the water supply 
is scanty, the dates are inferior; a small army would be lost 
there, and a large army would starve.” 8 But the conquering 
energy of the Arabs recognised no barriers, and they continued 
to hammer at the frontier-gates in spite of these difficulties 
and the stubborn nature of the resistance. In the year 39 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) al-^Eforith raided this frontier but was killed after 
some initial success in ‘al-Kikan’ in A.H. 42 (A.D. 662). In 


who do not appear to have been Brahmans. See El, XTI, pp. 71-72. It is, however, 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri that the claim to Brahmanbood may have been based upon 
descent from Narayana Deva (possibly to be identified with VisQU, son of the ret Kadyapa) 
[YC, II, p. 186). Nftrayana, it is well known, was the father of Naraka according to 
I’ur&Qic legends. 

* See above, fn. 1 on p. 5 ; Census Report, Rajputana, 1911, 1, 255 ; AR, p. 265, fn. 3. 

See also Elliot , I, pp. 410-11. 

8 KFB, Part II, p. 209. 

3 Ibid, p. 210. The following verse quoted by BalSdliurl gives an idea of these 
difficulties : 

“ And thou art going to Mukrftn 

How far the destination from the starting place l 
I have no use for Mukran, 

Either to fight there or to trade. 

I was told about it ; I did not go there ; 

And I always dislike to hear about it. 

Most people there are hungry 

And the reBt of them are depraved.'* P. 212. 
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the year 44 A.H. (A.D. 664) al-Muhallab is reported to have 
passed through al>Klkan and reached the towns of Bannah 
and al-Ahwar (Lahore) between Multan and Kabul. 1 In the 
reign of Mu'awiyah ‘Abdullah was killed in a raid on this 
frontier. In the reigni of this very Caliph Sinan ibn 
Salamah is reported to have “conquered Mukr&n by force.” 
But soon after Bashid ibn ‘Amr was killed while raiding the 
Mid in this region. 3 Al-Mundbir also died on this frontier, 
and it was only when Zlyad, the governor of ‘Iraq appointed 
Ibn-al-?arrl al-B&hilll that he succeeded in conquering Mukr&n 
‘ after a fierce and successful campaign.’ The episode of the 
robbery of the Mlds on a ship sent to 9ajjaj by ‘ the king of 
the Island of Rubies’ (Ceylon), if true, was probably only a 
pretext used by 9ajjaj for securing support from the Caliph for 
his vigorous forward policy on this frontier, which finally re- 
sulted in the conquest of the powerful kingdom of Sind in A. H. 
92-94 (A. D. 710-13), but not before Budail ibn Tahfah had 
been killed before the walls of Daibul in an earlier attempt. 8 

With the conquest of Multan in 713 A.D. the whole of Sind 
was brought under Arab military control, that is to say, the 
big cities like Multan, Alor, BahmanSbad, Daibul, 4 and other 
strategic centres were held by Arab garrisons, while the country 
remained under the rule of Hindu rulers. One such chief was 
9ull!sh&h, a son of Dahir. 6 It appears from the account of 


* Ibid, p. 210; Elliot, I. p. 116. 

' KFB, Part II, pp. 211-18. 

1 Ibid, Part II t p. 216. For the advances of the Arabs towards W. Sind and tbo 
details of its conquest see also Elliot , I, pp. 414 ff. 

4 Alor has been generally identified with modern Rohri on the Tndns. Bahmanfc- 
bad was situated not far from modern Hyderabad, while Daibul is generally placed by 
most scholars near the modern port of Karachi, and others place it near modern Tatta, 
on the left bank of the main Indus channel. 

s Probably to be identified with the Jaisiya (Jayasiihha) of the Chach-nama. See 
Elliot, I, p. 201. If Jaisiya was written like then there is some ohanceof its 

being confused with According to this work Jaisfya was a * monk 9 and retired 

to Kassa (Catch) in the dominions of Balharft after the capture of Alor, pp. 200-201. 
Palftdhuri mentions Sieah as another son of D&hir ; see KFB, Vol. II, p. 226. 
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Bala&hurl that this prince continued to hold considerable power 
round about Bahman&bSd. 1 It seems likely that soon after 
Muhammad ibn Q&sim was removed from the governorship of 
Sind anid fell a prey to the vengeful §Slih in about 715 A.D.* 
there was a revival of Hindu power in Sind, for we are told 
by Bal&dhurl that about this time, when Qablb ibn al-Muhallab 
was ‘ appointed to wage the as-Sind campaign, the kings of 
al-Hind came back to their kingdoms and 9 u Hlsh&h came back 
to Bahman&bSd and took up a position on the Mihran.’ We 
are further told that ‘ the people of ar-Kur (Alor) submitted to 
him/ 3 Mir Ma'sum goes so far as to say that two years after the 
death of Muhammad ibn Qasim “ the people of India rebelled, 
and threw off their yoke, and the country from Debalpur to the 
Salt Sea only remained under the dominions of the Khalifa.” 4 
According to Baladhurl, Ijtulllshah and all the rulers of Sind 
accepted Islam and Arabic names, in the reign of Caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who succeeded SulSymSn in 717 A.D. 5 But 
the Caliphs continued to send governors over Sind,® and the 
degree of authority which they exercised must have varied 
according to the personality and ability of these officers. 
There is evidence to show that some of these governors tried to 
extend their power from their posts in Sind. Qajjaj had 
ordered Muhammad ibn Qasim not to rest satisfied with Sind 
but to penetrate to China, thus emulating the victories of 
Qutayba in Transoxania, and he is generally credited by al- 
BlrGnil, the Chach-nama , and the Persian authorities with 


* KFB, Part II. p. 285. 

4 Ibid, p. 224. I prefer the matter-of-fact account of Ball cih nrf (9th eenturj A.D.) to 
the romantic story of 'All ibn Hamid al-Kufi, which appears to be a later fabrication. 
See Elliot , I, 437 ; also Caliphate , pp. 362-63. 

* Ibid, p. 226. 

4 Elliot, I, p. 438. 

* KFB, Part II, p. 225. 

" For the list of governors see the end of this chapter ; also Zambaur’t Manual da 
GenSalogic et da Chronologic pour L'Histoiro da U Islam, p, 279. 
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having penetrated to Kanauj. 1 * * It is difficult to ascertain how 
far this is historical, but there are reasons to believe that 
Junayd, who was Governor of Sind under Caliph Hish&m (724- 
43) not only undertook a vigorous policy for the consolidation 
of Arab power in Sind but actually made raids on many 
parts of India. Baladhurl tells us that he defeated and killed 
Dahir’s son Qulllshah who had apostatized and opposed his 
advance after a naval battle. He is also reported to have raided 
Uzain, BahrX-mad, al-Malibah, al-Klraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal, 
Dahnaj, and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and al-Jurz. s 
It is probably one of these raids which is recorded in the 
Nausari grant (A.D. 738-39) of the Lata Calukya prince 
Pulakesin Avani Janas'raya. It is recorded in this inscription 
that Pulakesin defeated a Tdjika (Arab) army which had 
afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Cutch, Saurastra, Cavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara, and had apparently advanced on 
Navasari, where this prince was ruling at this time. 8 * * The 
route of advance of this Arab invasion was through the Baroda 
Gap, which easily communicates with Sind, through the low- 
lying plain near the Runn of Cut * * * ch. 4 Another such raid appears 
to be noticed in the Gwalior inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Bhoja I, which tells us that Niigabhata, the founder 


1 Elliot, I, p. 434. KitabuUUind , of al-BTrunf ; Tranp. by Sachau, Yol. I, p. 21. 

* KFB , Part IT, pp. 226-27. Another son of Dfthir, Si?ah wa« also treacHeronsIy 

killed by Junayd. Many of these places are not yet definitely identified. Jurz is probably 

the Gurjara State of Western India. Elliot identified Klraj with Cutch and Mandal with 

Oka-Mandat in Gujarat; Bee Elliot. , I, pp. 126, fn. 2. 390-91, 441-42. Recently 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar bad identified Mirmad (Martnad of Elliot , I, p. 126) with tbe Maru- 

Mara referred to in a Ghatiyala inscription which includes Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur 

&tate. Mandal, according to him, is probably Mandor, while al-Bailamin probably refers 
to tbe circle of states mentioned in another Ghatiyala inscription as Vallamapdala. Al- 
Malibah is taken by Murgotten as Malabar, by Elliot as Malwa or Malabar, while accord- 
ing to Dr. Majumdar it evidently means 11 eastern and* western Malwa.” See JL, 1923, 
Vol. X, pp. 21-22. Dr. Barnett suggests can Bailsman ( ) be Bliilm&l, 

now Bhinmal. 

* Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Congress , Oriental Section , p. 231 ; BG, Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 109 ; Part II, pp. 187-88 and 810. 

* JL % 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 13-15. 

2 
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of the family, who probably ruled in Avanti in about c. 725 
A. D., defeated the army of a powerful Mleccha ruler which 
had apparently invaded his dominions. 1 * According to al-Birunl 
and a number of Jain writers the famous capital city and 
port of Valabhl was destroyed as a result of a series of Arab 
raids. 3 Baladfiuri mentions the temporary occupation of Sindftn 
(in Cutch) by the Arabs from Sind. 8 But the success of the 
Arabs appears to have been very limited. Among other reasons 
which prevented the Arab armies from meeting with the same 
degree of success, which they met with elsewhere, was probably 
the steady opposition of the Gurjara-Pratlharas of Western Hindu- 
stan, who in the 9th century came to hold the whole of Northern 
India from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the Vindhyas 
and from North Bengal to the Kathiawar peninsula. 4 * * * As the 
dominions of these kings of “ Jurz ” (Gurjara) touched upon the 
Arab sphere of influence in Sind and as they had to bear 
the brunt of the Arab attacks they soon came to be regarded 
as “ unfriendly to the Arabs,” while their enemies the 
Balharas (Ttastrakutu king of Manyakheta), soon developed 
a partiality for the Arabs.® The roots of this policy of 
forming alliances with infidels for the purpose of political 
conquests, as opposed to holy war, must be traced to the first 
conqueror of Sind, who ceased to interfere with the temples 
and religious life of the friendly Indians and placed the budd 
of the Hindus in the same status as the “churches of the 


1 El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107 ; see also IA, 1911, p. 240, 

8 KH, Trans, by Such au (Trfibner), Vol. I, pp. 192.93 ; BO, VoJ. I, Part I, pp. 
94-96, also p. 625. The city was probably destroyed as a result of a series of raids 
extending from c. 750 to 829 A.D. 

3 Ibid , p. 232. The occupation took place in c. 813-33 A.D. 

* See El, I, p. 186 ; Vol. IX, p. 1 flf. ; Hajatarangim , V, 161 ; MASB, Vol. V, No. 3 f 

pp. 63-64 ; JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 55-58 ; ASl, 1925-26, p. 141. 

8 SiUilatu-UTaxodnkh of merchant Sulayman (237 A.H.=851 A.D.) and Muruju-U 

dhahb, of al-Mas'udi (343 A.H.=956, A.D.). See Elliot, I, pp. 4-5, 21 and 23; JL, 1923, 

yol. X, p. 54 and footnote on tbe same. 
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Christians, the synagogues of the Jews and the fire temples 
of the Magians.” 1 

But, as I have said, in spite of these occasional raids and 
alliances 2 the Arab power did not prosper in Sind. Tamlm, 
the successor of Junayd, though famous for his generosity, 
was not apparently fitted to carry on the vigorous policy of his 
predecessors. Baladhurl tells us that in the time of al-?akam 
ibn ‘Aw&nali, who came to Sind, not long after Tamlm, * the 
people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabi- 
tants of Qas§ali.’ ‘A place of refuge,’ we are told, * to which 

the Moslems might flee was not to be found, so he built on tlie 
further side of the lake, where it borders on al-Hind, a city 
which he named al-Mahfu?ah (the guarded), establishing it as a 
; place of refuge for them, where they should be secure, and mak- 
ing it a capital.’ 8 Another city that was built at this time was 
al-Mansurah (the victorious ; near modern Hyderabad). 4 Alor 
was probably the first viceregal seat of the Arab governors of 
Sind,® but in the time of BaJSdhuri ( circa 892-93) the governors 
resided at al-Mansurah, 8 in Lower Sind. From Baladhurl’s 
description it seems clear that the cities were not far from 
each other, both being built on the sides of an unknown lake ; 
and it is therefore likely that other portions of Sind were practi- 
cally lost to the Arabs. But al-5akam, we are told, “won back 
from the hands of the enemy all that they had conquered from 
him. He was killed there later and afterwards the governors 

? KFB > p*rt II, p. 221 ; Caliphate, p. 363 ; PI, 1913, p. 272. The budd should not 
be taken ns always meaning a Buddhist temple for Baladhnri appears to mean by “ the budd 
of al-MulUn,” the famous sun-temple of that city ; ibid, p. 222. 

• For other friendly Arab powers gee Silsilatu-l-Taw&nkh , Elliot, I, pp. 4-5. For 
the evil effects of Junayd* s policy see Caliphate, p. 401. 

• KFB t II, pp. 228-29 ; Qafsah is probably Catch. 

; * MU, p. 329. See on this point BO, Vol. I, Part I, p. 95 ; also Elliot, I, p. 

872, note I, p. 412. According to al-Blruni al-Mansurah is identical with Bahmanura 
(Bahmahjtbtd)* See Sachau, Trans., Vol. I, p. 21. 

‘ CH/i Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

• ItPB, Part II, p. 229. 
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kept fighting the enemy and seizing whatever came into 
their hands, and subduing the neighbourhood whose inhabitants 
rebelled.” 1 This passage graphically describes the state of 
affairs in Sind during this period. The only other governor 
who is credited with a vigorous policy and successful invasions 
is Hisham ibm ‘Amr, appointed by the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mansur (754-775). He is said to have * conquered what 
was left unsubdued, ’ sent a fleet to Narind, 4 conquered 
Kashmir, obtaining many prisoners and slaves,' and reconquered 
Multan. He is further stated to have made an attack on ‘ al- 
Qunduhar * and cleared a faction of Arabs from Qandabll. 2 
During this period the power of the Caliphs over their governors 
in Sind appears to have been somewhat disturbed by the re- 
bellions of their own officers and that of the conquered. 3 But a 
more dangerous thing was the nomination of ‘Imran ibn Musa 
by his father when the latter died as governor in A. H. 
221 (A.D. 636). 4 ‘Imran, it is true, carried on a vigorous 
policy, fighting with the Zutts of Kikan and the Mlds of 
Cutch. But it has very appropriately been remarked that 
4 when provincial governments in the east begin to become 
hereditary they are in a fair way to becoming kingdoms.' 5 
Moreover the power of the Abbasid Caliphs was also 
beginning to decline rapidly and dynasties rose all over the 
empire.® They could no longer adequately support their distant 
viceroys with men and money- 7 The effect of all these was a 
weakening of Arab control over Sind, which is illustrated by 

‘ Ibid, p. 399. 

* Ibid, pp. 230-31 ; on the word “ Narind ” which has not been properly identified, 
see Elliot, I, p. 444, note 1. He reads the word as ' Barada’ and locates it on the coast 
of Gujarat ; 1 it stretches along the south-western shoro of the peninsula of Gujarat, 
between the divisions of Halar and 1 Sorath,' on * Qundahar,' see ibid, p. 445; it is 
identified with Kandahar in the peninsula of Kathiaw ir “one of the objects of our attack in 
1809.*' But B?me place it in Afghanistan. 

3 KFB, Part II, pp. 231, 232 ; Elliot I, pp. 479-80. 

* Ibid. 

3 CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 9. 

* KFB , Part II, p. 232. 

T Bee Caliphate , pp. 508 ff. ; Elliot , I, pp. 452 if. 
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their expulsion) from Sindan in Cutch in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu’tasim (833-42 A.D.). 1 The Caliphs appear to have lost 
all effective control over Sind from about the year A.H. 257 
(870-71 A.D.) when Ya'qub ibn Layth established on the ruins 
of the Tahirids an independent dynasty. In that year the 
helpless Caliph formally conferred upon Ya'qub the government 
of Sind, Balkh, and T^kharistan, in addition to Sijistan and 
Kirman, with which he had already been invested. 2 The 
Saffarid dynasty thus founded was soon replaced in about the 
year 288 A.H, (900-901 A.D.) by the Samanidsof Transoxania 8 
who finally reduced Sijistan to submission in A.H. 300. 4 But 
there are no facts to prove, nor reasons to believe, that either 
the §affarids or the Samanids exerted any effective control over 
so remote a province as Sind. Sind, thus neglected by the 
imperial government and its successors in the eastern provinces, 
appears to have been divided among several petty princes who 
though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political 
allegiance to the Caliph, continued to acknowledge his spiritual 
supremacy, flattering him by occasional presents or gifts.® 


1 Ibid, p. 233. 1 Sindan is probably Abrasa, in the southern district of Cucbh/ P7, 

1913, p. 272 and fn. 4 on that page. 

* Elliot , I ; Gustav Weil, Qeschichte der Califen , 1848, Vol. II, pp. 437 ff, ; TN , Vol. I, 
pp. 16 ff. ; Caliphate , pp. 643-44. 

» TN, p. 25. * Ibid , p. 34. 

s Elliot , I, pp. 453-54; see also pp. 479 ff , for causes which in the opinion of Elliot 


accelerated the downfall of the Caliph's dominion in Sind. 

Silver and copper coins have been discovered in Sind which from palaeographic and 
other considerations are supposed to belong to the Arab governors. The following is a 
complete list of these coins. The numbers on the right refer to those given in the table 


at the end of this chapter. 



Names . 

Description of the Coins. 

1 . 

*A1V and al-Nafar 

Silver ; weight about 
8-10 grains. 

2. 

4 All and Muhammad 

* i 

8. 

‘Umar and al-Nayar 

* > 

4 . 

4 al-Faraz 

»* 

5. 

‘Abd-al-Rahman and Najar 

1 » 

6. 

Nasar 


7. 

Abd-al-Rahman 

»» 


‘Abdallah 

M 


Remark*. 


(6) Probably No. 10 of the 
Abbasid list. 

(7) Probably No. 1 of the 
Abbasid list. 

(8) May be No. 4 of the 
Umayyad list. 
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The history of Sind approximately for the next hundred and 
fifty years ( circa 879-1025 A.D.) which extends from the death 
of Ya‘qQb ibn Layth to the conquest of Sind by Sultan Mahmud, 
is largely the history of these smaller principalities. But our 
knowledge about them is very limited. We can only glean some 
facts from the stray notes of Ibn Kkurdadbih ( circa 300 A.H. 
=912 A.D.), 1 Mas'udI ( circa 332 A.F.=943 A.D.), 2 Istakhrl 
(circa 340 A.H. =951 A.D.) 8 and Ibn IJUuQal ( circa 3G6 A.H.= 
976 A.D.). 4 Mas'Qdl who visited the Indus valley in the year 
303-04 A.H. (A.D. 915-16), mainly notices two independent 
Arab principalities with Multan and Mansurah as their capitals. 
Multan is described by him as * one of the strongest frontier 
places of the Mussalmans, around which there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand towns, and villages.’ The king of 
Multan was a Quraisite, and the children of Usamah ibn 
Lawl ibn Ghalib. ‘The crown,’ we are told, ‘has been 
hereditary in this family since ancient times, from the begin- 
ning of Islam.’ * The last passage probably indicates that 


Multan came into 

the possession of 

this 

Arab family a 


Names . 

Description of the Coins. 


Remarks . 

9. 

Mubammad (and) Na?ar 

Silver ; weight about 

8*1 0 grains 

(9) 

May be No. 10 of the 
Abbasid list. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Muhammad 

Banu ‘Amr 

Abmad 
'Amvu Nasar 

Copper about 35 grains 

(10) 

Probably No. 6 of the 
Umayyad list. 

14. 

Mansjur 


(14) 

Probably last governor 
of the UmayyadB 

No. 15. 

15. 

'Abd-ul-Bahman 

„ 33 grains 

(16) 

Probably No. 1 of the 
Abbasid list. 

16. 

Mubammad 

44 „ 

(16) 

Probably No* 6 of the 
Umayyad list. 


See EIA , pp. 119.24; ROD , pp. 56-61; and consult British Museum Coin Cabinet. I 
am indebted to Mr. John Allan for kindly showing ms the coins in the British Mnseum. 

1 For the text and translation of his work Kitab ul-MasaUk Wa’l-Mamdlik, see JA, 
1865, Vol. VI. Extracts translated in Elliot , I, pp. 12-17. 

* Extract from bis Muruj ul-Dhahb , trans. in Elliot t I, pp. 18-25. 

* Extract from his Kttdb ul-Akdlim, in Elliot , I, pp. 26-30. 

4 Extract from his Ashkal uUBildd (or Kitdb aUMasdlik Wa'UMamdlik ) f Elliot , I, pp. 
81-40. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 23 ff. ; also p. 454, where Elliot takes*' 1 from the beginning of Islam ” 
to mean " probably its introduction into Sind. ” 
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considerable time before the visit of Mas'udl. An interesting 
fact noticed by this traveller is about the famous idol of the city 
* known by the name of Multan. ’ 1 ‘ The inhabitants of Sind 

and India/ he tells us, * perform pilgrimages to it from the 
most distant places ; they carry money, precious stones, aloe- 
wood and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. The 
great part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived from 
the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe- wood of 
Kumftr, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinars.’ Financial necessity was therefore one of 
the important reasons why this idol was allowed to flourish in 
a city which was probably predominantly Moslem. 2 * But there 
was another reason. Mas'ud! says that * when the unbe- 
lievers march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel 
themselves strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to 
break their idol, and their enemies immediately withdraw.’ 
Al-Mas‘udl leaves us in no doubt that amongst these un- 1 
believing enemies of Islam the Ba’Orah (Pratlhara?) king of 
Kanauj was the foremost. The kings of the Gurjaras (Jurz) we 
have already seen were unfriendly to the Arabs even as early 
as the first quarter of the 8th century A. D. 8 When the 
merchant Sulayman visited India in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., they were regarded as the greatest foes of the 
Muhammadan faith in India. 4 * Their power had by the last 
quarter of the 9th century spread over a large portion of 
Northern India, including portions of the eastern Punjab. 8 
But the policy of hostility to the Arabs handed down by earlier 


1 This idol is apparently referred to as 44 the budd of al-Multan by Bal&dhurf in 
connection with the conquest of that city by Muhammad ibn Qigim. According to 
al-Birnnl Muhammad ibn Q&sim spared the idol but hung a piece of cow's flesb on its 
neck by way of mockery. See Kit&b uUHtnd Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, p. 116. 

* See al-ldrlsl in Elliot, 1, p. 83. 

a El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107. 

4 Elliot, I, p. 4. 

4 See footnote no. 4 on p. 10. 
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rulers was apparently continued by their successors and at the 
time of Mas'udI, their ‘ army of the North ’ waged incessant 
war ‘ against the Arab prince of Multan, and with the 
Musulmans, his subjects on the frontier.’ 1 In this struggle, 
the temple of Multan appears to have played an important part. 
It is conceivable that but for this advantage the Arab princi- 
pality of Multan would have fallen a victim to the mighty army 
of the Gurjara-PratlhSras. In the middle of the 10th 

century however the Amirs of Multan appear to have secured 
some success over their enemies, for we are told by Mas'udI 
that a city which was called Ba’urah (Pratlhara?) after the 
designation of the princes of Ivanauj was at his time ‘ in the 
territories of Islam,’ and ‘ was one of the dependencies of 
Multan.’ It is difficult to locate this town ; but we are told 
by Mas'udI that * through this town passes one of the (five) 
rivers which form together the river Mihran (Indus) in 
Sind.’ 2 * * * The success of the Arabs of Multan was probably due 
in a large measure to the decline of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire in the first quarter of the 10th century. 9 Al-IstakhrT, 
who visited India a few years after Mas' udl, tells us that 
‘ Multan was a city of about half the size of Mansurah.’ 
He also repeats the story of its idol, and the pilgrimages 

undertaken to it. by the people from the most distant parts. 
But his account contains some interesting details about this 
temple. According to him the vast sums of money which 
these pilgrimages brought to the god, were “spent upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion.’’ * 

“ The temple of the idol,’’ we are told, “ is a strong edifice, 

situated in the most populous parts of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory-dealers and the shops 


1 Ibid, pp. 23-24. 

* Elliot, I, p. 22 ; Elliot has apparently fallen into an error by stating that Kanauj 

was a province of Multan. Ibid, p. 464 ; see also ants my fn. no. 2 on p. 4. 

» JL. 1923, Vo!. X, pp. 68 ff. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 27-28. 
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of the copper-smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 
devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan 
there are no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols 
except those who worship this idol and in this temple. The 
idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold. 1 It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its 
hands resting upon its knee, with the fingers closed, so that 
only four can be counted.” This account differs from that of 
Mas'udI on one important point. According to the latter the 
offering to the idol formed one of the important sources of 
revenue of the Arab State of Multan ; but according to Igtaklirl, 
they were spent on the temple and its devotees. Istakhrl 
adds another interesting detail to the story of the utilisation 
of the idol in wars against the Indians. He tells us that but 
for this ruse the Indians “would destroy Multan. ” This 
statement not only supports our contention about the wars 
between the Arabs of Multan and the Gurjara-Pratlharas but 
also indicates that the Arabs had also by this time lost all 
their early conquering vigour and enthusiasm, being reduced 
more or less to a moribund condition. Istakhrl further tells 
us that “ the Malik is of a tribe of Quraish, and is not subject 
to the ruler of Mansurah but reads the Kliutba in the name of 
the Khalifa.” The chief, we are told, lived in a large canton- 
ment outside the city, and never entered Multan except on 
Fridays, when he went to the city on the back of an elephant, 
in order to join in the prayers of that day. Ibn flfauqal, who 


1 Compare al-BiriiuT’s account, KH , Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, p, 116, 
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visited India about the same time, but finished his work in 
about 976 A. D. confirms most of the statements of Igtnkhrl. 
He also notices the decadent condition of the Arab State of 
Multan which was only saved from destruction by the Indians 
by the latter’s fear of desecration of the idol of that city. But 
he adds the interesting information that the sums collected 
from the offerings of the pilgrims at the shrine were first taken 
by the Amir of Multan, who then distributed them amongst 
the servants of the temple. Multan, in his days was strongly 
fortified. Places were low, but Mansurah was much more fertile 
and populous. His chronicle makes it clear that the chief of 
Multan still belonged to the same family which ruled in the 
time of Mas'udl. He owed no allegiance to the chief of 
Mansurah, but still read the Kluitba in the name of the Khalifa. 

According to Mas'udI Mansurah was 75 Sindian parasangs 
(1 parasang=8 miles) from Multan. Towards the north it ex- 
tended as far as al-Rur which was included within its boundary. 

‘ The estates and villages dependent on Mansurah,’ says he, 

* amounted to 300,000.' The whole country is well cultivated 
and covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sind, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sind.’ 1 2 Its king was a 
Quraishite, descended from 9abbar ibn al-Aswad. He had 
eighty war-elephants every one of which was supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, and ‘ opposed thousands of horses.* 
The ‘Meds* with whom the king of Mansurah was at war appear 
to have been the same sea-robbers who infested the ports of 
Sind and Surfistra in the 8th century and whose depredations 
were one of the immediate causes of the attack on Dfthir by 
Mufeammad ibn Qasim. We know from Baladhuri that soon 
after his conquest of Sind Muhammad was compelled to make 

1 This figure is regarded by Elliot as 1 ridiculous exaggeration.’— Elliot, I, p. 455. 

4 Probably Mas'udi is mistaken when he asserts that ' Man Jura has its name from 
Mansur ibn Jambur, governor of the 'Utnmayids,' Elliot, I, p. ‘24. See ante, p. II and 
fn. no. 4 on the same. 
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peace with these sea-dogs. 1 * It is interesting to note that they 
remained a source of trouble to the Arabs even in the 10th 
century. In Istakhri’s time Mansurah was about * a mile long, 
and a mile broad,’ and was ‘ surrounded by a branch of the 
Mihr&n.’ The inhabitants were Musaimans and the dress of the 
people was like the people of ‘Iraq, but the dress of their kings 
resembled that of the Indian kings in respect of hair and the 
tunic.’ 3 This last point is extremely interesting, showing the 
tendency of these Arab States to become Indian in character. 
Al-Rur, according to this traveller, approached Multan in size. 
It was protected by two walls and was situated ‘ on the borders 
of Mansflrali. ’ In the time of Ibn flEauqal the limits of Mansurah, 
in the west appear to have touched the borders of MukrSn, for 
lie places the village of Rahiik (or Dahuk) a dependency of 
Mansurah, on the borders of that land. 8 Ibn ^lauqal further 
noticed that the Malik of the country still belonged to the 
Quraish tribe, claiming descent from Hubad ibn Aswad, doubt- 
less the same family which ruled in the time of Mas*ud!. This 
prince still acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Caliph 
by reading the Khutba in his name. 

The Arab traveller also agrees with his predecessor in the 
statement that the city of Mansurah was surrounded by a branch 
of the Indus so that it looked like an island. The inhabitants 
were Musaimans, and the current coin was stamped at Kanda- 
har, each piece being equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! 
coin was also current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and 
a third. 4 * He confirms IstakhrT by his statement that * the 
dress of the sovereigns of the country resembled in the trousers 
and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind.’ But it is significant 
that in his time the Moslems in certain parts had already 


1 KFB, II, p. 223. 

* Elliot, I, p. 27. 

* Ibid, pp. 38 and 456. ibn Hauqal appears to use the word Amir and Malik in the 

same signification, fn. 1, on p. 445. 

1 Elliot, I, p. 85 * 
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begun to * wear the same dresses and let their beards grow in 
the same fashion as the infidels.’ This was another step in the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from the 
conquerors from Arabia. 1 

Besides these two principal states in the Indus Valley, 
there appears to have been other smaller principalities. On 
the west, Ibn Hauqal, tells us of the city of QasdSr (Kuzdfir) 
‘ with dependent towns and villages.’ The governor was 
Mu ‘In ibn Ahmad, but the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Khalifa only, and his place of residence was at the city of 
Kabakanan (Klzk&nan). 2 Turan, not far from this State 3 
“ was under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu’l- 
Qassam tax-gatherer, administrator, judge, and general, who 
could not distinguish three and ten.” Mukrftn also formed 
another principality under ‘Isa ibn Ma'dan, who established 
his residence in the city of Klz (Lat. 20°, Long. 03° — approxi- 
mately) , 4 

The above is a bare outline of the political condition of Sind 
from the time when it became virtually free from effective 
control by the Caliphs to the advance of the conquering Turks 
from the North. I have already noticed how the Arabs in 
Sind, by placing the Hindu temples in the same category as 
the places of worship of the Jews, Christians and the Persians, 
helped to establish new lines of Islamic policy.* I have also 
tried to indicate the tendency of the Arabs to adopt gradually 
Indian dress and customs, which, in course of time led to the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct, from 
the early Arab conquerors. This tendency was no doubt has- 
tened by the fact that the early Arab settlers in Sind brought 
no women with them. The result was, as Elliot has already 


* Elliot, I, p. 39. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 38-39. Kizkinan (also called Kik&u) is mod. Kelat. See LEC, p. 333. 

* LEC, pp. 331.3-2 i Elliot, I, p. 456. 

* Elliot, p. 156. 

‘ Caliphate, p. 363 ; PI, 1913, p. 272. 
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observed that there was * among the descendants of the Scindi- 
an colonists, less infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in 
any other province subjected to their dominion.’ 1 * * Mas'fldI 
noticed that the language of Sind was ‘ different from the rest 
of India but it was not Arabic, for Istakliri tells us that the 
speech of the people of Multan and Man§urah was Persian and 
Sindl. As to the administration of the country, the rule of the 
Arabs appears to have been throughout more or less of a mili- 
tary character. The land was held by Arab garrisons support- 
ed by grants of land. They were probably mainly concentrated 
in the important cities and were possibly assisted by levies of 
Sindian troops, but details about this organisation are wanting.® 
The internal administration of the country was necessarily left 
largely in the hands of the Hindu landlords paying the land 
tax ( Kharaj ) and the capitation tax ( Jizya ).® It is difficult to 
estimate the annual revenue of the whole of Sind during this 
period, but in the days of the Caliphs Sind paid to the 
Imperial exchequer a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams and 150 
pounds of aloe wood. 4 5 There is evidence that commerce flour- 
ished. * Caravans were often passing and repassing between 
that country (Sind) and Khurasan, most commonly by the 
route of Kabul and Bamian.’ * I have already referred to the 
statement of MuqaddasI about the city of al-Lahum, in 
Bamian, ‘as the trade port of Khurasan and the treasure- 
house of Sind.’ Mas'udI tells us that the caravans of KhurasSn 
used to assemble at Multan.® ‘ The Arab merchants at this 


1 Elliot , I, pp. 463-64. 

* Elliot , I, pp. 461 aod 440 ff. 

* The Chach-nama mentions the baj and the 'Usharl or ‘asharl amongst other taxes 
paid by the Sindian cultivator — Elliot , I t p. 475. For the rates of land tax and Jizya see 
ibid, pp. 474-77. Also Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IT, pp. 902-03. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 460 and 171. Elliot calculates the value of 'one million of dirhams, at 
five pence halfpenny each,’ as 'equivalent to about .€23,000.' 

5 Elliot, I, p. 467. 

1 Ibid, p. 21. 
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period formed the commercial communication between Sind 
and the neighbouring countries of India. They brought the 
produce of China and Ceylon to the seaports of Sind and 
from there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistani and 
Khurasan.’ 1 As to religion, it appears that the tenets of 
Islam continued to spread. From the very beginning the 
conquerors adopted a policy of toleration, dictated by political 
wisdom, and not only did they allow the existing temples to 
stand, but sometimes, as at Bahmanabad, Brahmans were 
permitted to rebuild demolished temples. Harsh measures 
against priests and temples of the Hindus were only taken, as 
in Daibul, in case of violent resistance to the armies of Islam. 
Towards the end of our period, we find the Arabs so far 
removed from their original iconoclastic outlook that thfey did 
not hesitate to thrive on the income of idols and utilise 
them for gaining political ends. The success of Islam in Sind 
was probably largely due to their policy of moderation. 2 3 But 
towards the middle of the 10th century Islam in Sind appears 
to have been influenced by a wave of Qarmatian heresy from 
Egypt and ‘Iraq. It was probably after the period A. H. 326 
to A. H. 375 (A. D. 938 to 985), during which they met with 
ignominious defeats in Egypt and ‘Iraq, that they sought new 
settlements in - the East, and taking advantage of the petty 
local governments, soon spread over the whole of Sind. 2 In 
the beginning of the 11th century, Mahmud of Ghazni found 
both Multan and Mansurah in the occupation of this Isma‘IlI 
sect. 4 Al-Blrunl tells us that when the Qarmatians occupied 
Multan, Jalam ibn Shaiban, the usurper broke the idol of 
Aditya to pieces and killed its priests. The temple which was 


1 PI, 1913, p. 273 ; Mts'ftdl, Vol. I, p. 207 ; Elliot, I, pp. 467-68. 

* See AfG, 1927, pp. 81-82, for the possible effects of a policy of plunder and oppression 
on Hinduism. 

3 Elliot , I, p. 459 ; AfG, p. 23. 

4 For the Qurmafians, see Encyclopaedia of Ielam , Vol. II, pp. 767-772 and the 
bibliography on p. 772. 
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built of brick on an elevated place, was converted into a mosque 
and the old mosque was ordered to be shut “ from hatred 
against anything that had been done under the dynasty of the 
Caliphs of the house of ‘Umayya. When afterwards the 
blessed prince Mahmud swept away their rule from those coun- 
tries, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship.” 1 * 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ‘ a mere 
episode in the history of India which affected only a fringe of 
that vast country. 1 2 As a political force or from the point of 
view of Arab missionary enterprise the Arab conquest of 
Sind certainly played an inferior part. But trade was active 
during the period ; and with the interchange of commodities 
there appears to have been also an exchange of ideas. Arab 
Sind formed a link in a vast empire and the Arabs soon became 
the carriers of the seed of Indian culture and mediums of 
exchange of eastern and western thoughts. 3 Astronomy in 
Arab civilization seems to have come chiefly from India. 
The study of Mathematics learned from Greece and India, 
was developed by Arab writers, who in their turn became the 
teachers of Europe in the 16th century. Al-Blrunl tells us that 
the numeral signs which the Arabs used were ‘derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs.’ In this connection Amir 
Klmsrau, the Persian poet (died 1325 A.D.) in one of his 
mathnavls entitled the Nuh sipihr (nine skies) gives us some 
interesting information. According to him the word Hindsa 
(*«aU) means the mathematical system of the Indian pro- 
fessor He tells us that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma'shar 

1 KH % Trans, by Sachau, pp. 11M7. 

* chi , Voi. in, p. 10. 

* See Horten, Indische Strdmungen in der Itlamischen Mystik , Heidelberg (1927-28) ; 
Uoldziher, A Buddhismus batata az Iszlamra , 1903, reviewed in JR AS, 1004, pp. 
125-41; Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. II, p.276; Vol. XXVI, p. 31; Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Vol. II, p. 257 ; Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam , 1914, pp. 16 If. 48, 61, and 149 ; 
Literary History of the Arabs, by the same, 1907, pp. 4, 841, 361, 389, and 390, ; KH, 
Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, pp. 124 and 159. 
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went to Benares and studied this system for ten years, and we 
are informed that whatever he has written is derived from 
the Hindus. This Abu Ma‘shar is probably to be identified 
with Abu Ma‘shar of Balkh, who died in 885 A.D. 1 In the 
field of medicine, folklore, and religion also the contact was 
not less fruitful. Al-Blrunl has already noticed the Arab 
translation of the work of Caraka and the stories of the Ponca- 
tantra , known in his time as the book of Gallia and Dimna. 
In religion, in the opinion of competent authorities, the monas- 
tic strain and other features in Sufism such as the use of the 
rosaries, the doctrine of fana (Nirvana ?), and the system of 
‘ stations ’ ( maqdmdt ) on the road thereto were borrowed from 
Buddhism and other schools of Indian thought. Writing on 
§ufism Prof. Nicholson observes : “ It looks as though the 

legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham, a prince of Balkh, who one 
day suddenly cast off his royal robes and became a wandering 
Sufi, were based on the story of Buddha.” 

The next period in the history of Sind, which roughly 
extends from the first quarter of the 11th century down to the 
16th century, is the history of the gradual encroachment of the 
Turks from the North. Though the internal administration 
of the country probably did not materially differ, being left 
as heretofore in the hands of petty local Hindu chiefs, the 
Arab was gradually replaced by the Turk as the dominating 
power in the Lower Indus Valley. But the details of the 
history of this period are as obscure as the previous period. 
We have already referred to the incidents that led to the 

1 See the 3rd Sipihr, Fol. 47 seq., India Office M'S. No. 1187. The word hindsa (f - rf 

meaning arithmetic, a cypher, etc., must be distinguished from the Arabic and Persian 
/ 

hand as a (£**&*&) meaning geometry. See Persian-English Dictionary by Steingass; 
Persian Dictionary Burhan i-Qdfi 4 , and Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon , Part VIII. I am 
indebted for this reference to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University. For the date of Abu 
Ma‘shar, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs , p. 361. See also on this subject, 
Cajoris, History of Mathematics , 1919, p. 1C2 ; al-Blruni’s Ath&r al-Baqiya, Trans, by 
Sachau, p. 64 ; The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , Bangalore, Vol.XVXII, 1928 , 
pp. 256.67 ; XIX, 1928, pp. 29-40. 
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practical liberation of Sind from the control of the Caliphs. 1 
The accession of Sabuk-tigln to the throne of Ghazni in 977 
A.D. led to the foundation of a powerful Turkish kingdom on 
the Indian frontier which approximately synchronised with the 
decline of the Samanids of Transoxania. The conquests of 
Sabuk-tigln and those of his son Mahmud soon brought the 
principalities in Sind within the radius of their campaigns. 
Qusdar (al-Quzdar) is mentioned amongst the earliest conquests 
of Sabuk-tigln. 2 3 The conflicts with the Sahis of Afghanistan 
and Western Punjab and the conquest of Bhera (Bahatih ; 
c. 395= A.D. 1004) which was situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum under the Salt Range, brought the Yamlnl dynasty 
to the borders of Multan. The northern boundaries of Multan 
in those days appears to have touched the Salt Range, for 
both ‘Utbl and Nigam ud-Dln tell us that Mahmud had to 
march through the territory of Multan to reach this place.® 
The chief of Multan was far-sighted enough to see the danger 
to his principality from this Turkish dynasty. According to 
Pirishta when Alp-tigln (c. 963 A.D.) was still the ruler of 
Ghazni, Saikh 5a mid Lodi, the chief of Multan co-operated 
with the Sahi prince Jayapala and the Bhattia Raja 4 (Bijay 
Ray of Bhera) to oppose his general Sabuk-tigln in Lamghan. 5 
But in the reign of Sabuk-tigln he is reported to have ‘ united 
himself with that prince,’ and Sabuk-tigln, we are told, ‘from 
motives of policy avoided the districts of Shaikh 5 a mld by every 
means in his power.’ 6 The statement of Firishta, that he owed 


1 See ante, pp. 12-13. 

9 LEC, p. 331, is not quite right when it refers this conquest to his son 
Mahmud ; see KY, pp. 32-33. 

3 Ibid, p. 322; TA , p. 5; Elliot, II, pp. 248 and 439-40 ; TF, Trans, 
by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 38. 

4 Briggs writes the name as ‘Bee jy Ray,' but the original lithographed edition 

has which can be read as Bijay Rao (Vijaya Raya?» 

9 TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 9. Firishta seems to hint that Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi was established in Multan by Jayapala and Biji (Bijay?) Rai of Bhera. 

" Ibid . 

4 
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allegiance to Sabuk-tigln, is more than doubtful. Elliot has 
already pointed out that the word “tribute” used by Briggs in 
his translation is not ‘ authorised .’ 1 What appears to be more 
likely .was that Sabuk-tigTn by a shrewd diplomatic move dis- 
solved the combination of the three powers which blocked his 
progress in the Indus Valley. Jayapala being thus' isolated was 
easily defeated. But the ruier of Multan soon found out his 
mistake, and again formed an alliance with the Sahis to stop 
the progress of Mabmud . 2 But it was too late. Abu’l-Fatb 
DU’ud, the son of Nasr, succeeded his grandfather Shaikh Qamid 
Lodi on the throne of Multan. ‘Utbl paints this prince as 
‘one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity 
and detestable inclinations.’ According to this authority, ‘he 
set up a claim over the people of the Khutbah ( i.e ., the chief 
sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with them according to his 
will and pleasure, and cast the people into the lubricity of his 
error, and the ruin of his folly. They signified the case to the 
Sultan, whose reverence for Islam and jealousy for the faith 
stirred up and excited him, to a sufficient examination of this 
crime.’ 3 According to Nizam ud-Din Da’ud belonged to a sect 
of the Malahida. Hence the Sultan was incited by his zeal for 
religion to punish him . 4 According to Firislita, the cause of 
the attack was the abandonment by Da’ud of the ‘ tenets of the 
faithful,’ and the shaking off of his allegiance to the Yamlrn 
dynasty . 5 The true cause however was Mabmud’s ambition, 
and everything else came as welcome pretexts. As I have said 


1 Elliot, II, p. 442 ; TF, Briggs* Trans. Vol. I, p. 40. 

2 KY t p. 327 ; Td, p. 6 ; TF, p. 41 ; Firisbta calls Shaikh Hamid an ‘Afghan* and 
“ the first ruler of Multan," see TF, Briggs* Trans., Vol. I, pp. 9 and 40. 

s Ibid, pp. 326-27. 

* TA , p. 6. Malahida is a generic term which, though it might include 
Qarm&tians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate the 
Isma‘ilians. See Elliot , II, pp. 441-42. From al-Blrilnl it is clear that the 
Qarmatians were in possession of Multan; see Sachau’s Trans., I, pp. 116.17. 

5 TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40-41. 
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DS’ud tried to stem the advancing tide by renewing his 
alliance with the Sahis. Anandapala, who was appealed to 
by Da’ud, * detached the greater part of his army to oppose 
Mahmud at Peshawar,’ but was defeated and fled to Kashmir, 
and Multan was besieged by Mabmud. 1 * After a siege of 
"seven days, Da’ud agreed to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhams, 
‘engaged to follow the true religion and foreswore his errors’ 8 
A.H. 396=1005 A.D.). This was the beginning of the end. 
In 401 A.H. (A.D. 1010) soon after the capture of Ghur, 
Mahmud again attacked Multan. According to Firishta, the cause 
of this invasion was the rebellion of Da’ud. 3 Multan was con- 
quered, and annexed and Mahmud ‘put most of the schismatics 
and heretics who were there to the sword ; he cut off the hands 
of some, and ordered others to be imprisoned in a fort where they 
died.’ Da’ud was taken to Ghazni and died as prisoner in the 
fort of Ghurak. 4 * Soon after this the Sultan attacked Qusdar 
which was, as we have seen, one of the earliest conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin. The prince of that place, who appears to have 
ceased to pay tribute was surprised, and compelled to pay ‘ five 
hundred packets of a thousand dirhams which was due.’ Mabmud 
also seized fifteen yoke of elephants, which that prince had 
stored up for times and seasons of war and compelled him 
to ‘pay dutiful submission and obedience.’ 8 According to 
some historians, Mahmud while returning from his expedition 
against Somnath (A. H. 416=1025 A.D.) followed a route 
through lower Sind in order to avoid the combined resistance 
of the Hindu chiefs who were blocking his retreat through 


1 Tit, p. 6 ; TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40-41 ; KY, pp. S26-20. 

- According to ‘Ctbl the amount of the tribute waa 1 twenty thousand loads of a 
thousand direms,* p. 32?. TA, p. 6; Firishta, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I. pp. 40-41 ; see Elliot, 
II, pp. 248-49 and 442. According to al-'Utbi, Dl'ud fled from the city and sent his 
wealth to Sarandip, a\d Mabmud exacted the tribute from the citizens. 

3 TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 50. 

1 TA, p. 7 

1 KY, pp. 375-77. 
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Rajputana. 1 * 3 Ibn Athlr tells us that during the course of this 
inarch he proceeded * against Man?urah, the ruler of which was 
ani apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Mahmud’ s 
approach reached this chief, he fled into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but 
a few escaped.’ a As this author calls the last prince of 
Mansurah an apostate Muhammadan and as he expressly 
states that Mahmud then placed a Muhammadan prince on 
his throne, we can safely conclude that the previous ruler 
was regarded as a heretic, and possibly belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Elliot has suggested that this heretical family 
had usurped the government from the Habbarl dynasty who 
were ruling at Mansurah in the 10th century. 8 If Firishta is to 
be believed, the ruling dynasty of Multan, which was destroyed 
by Mahmud, was an Afghan family. As he calls Shaikh 
5amld Lodi ‘the first ruler of Multan’ and as he is described 
as a contemporary of Alp-tigln (c. 963 A.D.), he must be placed 
sometime after the middle of the 10th century. 4 It appears 
likely however that ^amld Lodi was preceded by Jalam Ibn 
Shaiban, who is mentioned by al-Blrunl as the Qarmatian 
usurper of Multan. 5 If that was so it was Jalam who put an 
end to the rule of the Qurai shite ‘ children of a Usamah ’ who 
were ruling in Multan in the period A.H. 332 to 340 (A.D. 
943-51). 


1 TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 79; TA, pp. 15-16; Nizam ud*Din doei not refer 
to the conquest of Mansurah. 

* Extracts from Kamil ut-Tawarikh, Trans, by Elliot , II, p, 249. According to the 
Kamil Mahmud reached Ghazni * on the 10th Safar 417 H. ®or Mahmud’s return from 
Somn&th via Mansurah, see also TN, Vol. I, p. 82. 

3 Elliot, I, 459; see supra , p. 18 if. ; but there is a possibility that this prince was a 
Sumra; see Elliot, I, pp. 491-93. 

* TP, Briggs’ Trane., Vol. I, p. 40; Ibn Hauqal (c. 976) statee that the reigning 
prince of Multan were * the sons of SamSb * but it is likely that he took this portion of 
his account from Istakhr) (c. 951 A.D.) ; see Elliot , I, p. 2G. 

5 KH, Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, p. 116, 
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After the conquest of Sind by the Yamlnl dynasty, its history 
becomes divided into two sections. The history of the northern 
half, from Multan down to approximately latitude 28°, becomes 
now finally connected with the history of the great Turkish 
dynasties of northern India. It remained under the Ghaznavids 
till 1175 A.D., when Mu'izz ud-Dln Muhammad ibn Sam 
conquered Multan and Uch, and appointed Nftsir ud-Dln Qaba- 
cha his governor over the conquered territory. After the death 
of Mu'izz ud-Dln, Nasir ud-Dln acknowledged the supremacy 
of Qutb ud-Dln Aibak, but on the latter’s death he assorted his 
independence. In the year 1228 A.D. however, Iltutmish 
defeated him and he was drowned in the Indus near Bhakkar. 1 
The history of Lower Sind is somewhat more complicated. 
From the accounts of Nigam ud-Din and others it appears that 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s conquest of Mansurali w r as not so thorough 
as in the case of Multan. An army laden with spoils and 
suffering from the extreme privations of a desert journey was 
apparently in no fit condition for any protracted campaign. So 
it does not appear to be probable that Mahmud could take steps 
for the systematic conquest of the land. Nominally, it continued 
to be regarded as included within the empire of the Yamlnls, and 
later on appears to have been included within the dominions of 
the princes of Ghfir, 2 and the Sultans of Delhi ; but there are 
indications to show that not long after the death of MafrmQd of 
Ghazni Lower Sind became practically independent under a 
local dynasty of Rajput origin. These were the Sumras. 

The origin and history of the Sumras are also shrouded in 
considerable difficulties. Ta'rikh-i-Ma'suml (c. 1600 A.D.), 
our earliest authority on the dynasty, says that “ after the death 
of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and the 


1 For the subsequent history of Upper Sind see CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 50 ff. ; also pp. 
500 ff. 

1 Mu'izz ud-Dln GhOrl claims to have conquered Daibul and the whole of the territory 
lying on the sea coast in A.H. 578 (A.D. 1182). TN , Vol. I, pp. 452-5$. But the hold 
of the Qhurt on the province was nominal. See ibid, p. 814, fn. 8. 
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government of Sind devolved upon . ‘Abd ur-Rashld Sultan 
Mas'ud ( c . 1052 A.D.). This prince gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure and heeded not the duties of government ; so 
the people on the distant borders began to reject his authority 
and threw off the .yoke of obedience. At that time the men 
of Sumra assembled in the vicinity of Thari (the * little desert ’ 
separating Sind from Kachh) and raised a man named Sumra 
to the throne. He had passed a long time as the head of the 
tribe of Sumra and he cleared the country of disaffection.” 1 
Mir Ma'sumI then gives an account of this dynasty from local 
tradition, and admits that he never met with any written 
account of this dynasty. He concludes with the statement : 
“ I have composed this summary. If any one is better 
acquainted with the subject, he should make additions to 
this.” 2 The A’in-i-Akbari simply states that the Sumra 
(Rajput) line of 36 princes reigned for 500 years.® Firishta 
( 9 . 1611 A.D.) tells us that the Ansarl tribe was succeeded in 
the government of Sind by the Sumra Zamindars, who reigned 
for tOO years ; but he frankly admits : ‘ neither the names nor 
the history of these princes are, I believe, at present extant, 
since I have failed in my endeavour to procure them.’ 4 The 
T a* rikh-i- Tahiti (c. 1621 A.D.) says that * from the year of 
the Hijra 700 (1300 A.D.), until 843 (A.D. 1439), that is to 
say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind.’ 5 The Beq-Lar-nama (c. 1625 A.D.) 
simply states that the Sumras succeeded the men of the Tamin 
tribe, and occupied the seat of government in Sind for 505 


* Extract Trans, in Elliot, I. pp. 215-16; on p. 484. Elliot gives the date as 443 A.H 
•= 1051 A.D. 

1 Elliot, I, p. 236. 

* Trans- by Blochmann and J arret t, Vol. II (1891), pp. 341 and 345. 

* Trans, by Briggs, Vol. IV, p. 411. 

* Extract trans. in Elliot, I, p. 256. The author remarks in another passage that 
"they belonged to the Hindu faith, yet that they ate the flesh of the buffaloes, although 
the eating the flesh of cow is held in abhorrence, according to that religion." Elliot, I, p. 
266. 
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years. 1 * 3 Muhammad YQsuf in his Muntakhab ut-Tawankh agrees 
with Mir Ma'sOm in his account of the Sumras, but he supplies 
us in addition with a list of these princes with their reign- 
periods. 8 This list is also found in the latest Sindian chronicle 
Tuhfat ul-Kiram ( c . 1707-68 A. D.) which however adds that 
the ‘ Sumra tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who 
arrived in Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra.’ 8 

The extracts quoted above give us some idea of our difficul- 
ties. But we can at once reject the suggestion that the Sumras 
were Arabs. ‘ This fictitious genealogy was assumed by them 
when the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam, and as 
the name Samara offered a sufficiently specious resemblance 
that town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built till after the supposed period of their 
emigration.’ 4 5 * Both Elphinstone and Elliot regard them as 
Rajput in origin/’ According to the latter “ the Sumras of the 
desert are one of the sub-divisions of the Parmara Rajputs, and 
frequently combining with their brethren the ‘Umars, gave 
name to a large tract of country, which is even still recognised 
as Umra-Sftmra, and within which Alor is situated.” Tod in 
his A nnals and Antiquities of Rajasthan remarks: “Umars 
and Sumras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jaisalmir and in the that called after them.” 0 These, 
statements are supported by Mir Tahir, who in the 17th century 


1 Elliot, I, pp. 291 and 484. 

i Ibid , p. 485; the date of the accession of Sumra is placed by this authority in A.H. 
445 in the reign of 4 Abd ur-Itashld. 

3 Extract Trans, in Elliot, I, pp. 343-45. The author 4 AIT Shir Qani\ observes in an 
earlier passage 1 that historians, observing their first appearance after Al-f-Tamin, the 
last governor of the ‘Abb&sids, date the rule of t he tribe from that time.’ Elliot, on 
p. 485, wrongly puts the tradition of the arrival of the Samara tribe in Sind in the 2nd 
century A. H. 

4 Elliot, T, p. 489. 

5 Ibid, pp. 488-89. 

* AR, Yol. Ill, pp. 1281, 1283 and 1299 
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was familiar with the tradition that the Sflmras were Hindus. 1 
As to the probable period of their rise we have to depend upon 
Mir Ma'siumI and Muhammad Yusuf. It is quite likely, as I 
have already suggested, that Southern Sind was never thorough- 
ly conquered by the house of Ghazni, and with the first sign of 
decay in that dynasty, the Sflmras, a local tribe living in the 
vicinity of Thari, established their supremacy in this region. 
According to the Ta' rlkh-i-Tuhiri their territory included Alor 
in the north and their capital was Muhammad-Tur, in the 
Pargana of Dirak identified by Elliot with Shakapur, a popu- 
lous village about 10 miles south of Mlrpur on the borders of 
Tharr.’ 2 Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been 
Vijeh-kot, 3 five miles to the east of the Puran river, above the 
Allah-band. But in the Ta’rikh-i-Ma‘sumi, Thatta is often 
mentioned as the residence of some of the kings of this 
dynasty. 4 According to all the Sind chronicles, the Sumra 
chief who founded the dynasty strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of a powerful local Zamindar named Sa‘d. 
Her son Bhungar appears to have been an active ruler, and 
died in A. II. 461 (1068 A. D.) after a reign of 16 years. His 
son Duda extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
prime of his manhood in A. H. 485 (1092 A. D.) after a reign 
of 24 years.- His son Singhar was a minor when his father 
died ; but he grew up to be a vigorous ruler ‘ and directed his 
efforts against the country of Kachh, and extended his sway as 
far as MSnik Bai.’ 5 He died without leaving any son after 
reigning 15 years. The government was for some time carried 
on by his wife Hamun, but after a period of internal strife, 


1 Elliot , I, p. 250; see also pp. 489, 490-91. Regarding their title of HatnTr in later 
Sindian tradition, see ibid, p. 489; on their heterodoxy see ante , p. 30, fn. 5. 

* Elliot , I, pp. 260 and 403-04. The Muhatampur of the Beg- L&r-Ndma is the nanis 
of the same city. 

’ Also called Wageh-Kot or Vigo-gad ; see Elliot , I, p. 403. 

+ Ibid , pp. 218-220. 

* See Elliot's note, ibid, on p. 216, fn. 3. The place appears to be unidentified. 
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Pitthu, a descendant of Duda, established himself in the sove- 
reignty. He was succeeded by Khaira, a man of unknown 
origin, and then came Khaflf, 1 who reigned for 33 years. 

* During his government the ryots and all the other people of 
Hind were relieved from thieves and disturbers of the peace ; 
all were happy and contented.’ The Baluchis, Sod has and 
Jnrejas under their leaders Mihran, Ran Mai and Ram Rai paid 
him homage, and we are told that ‘ in all the country under him 

from Nasrpur no one during his reign disobeyed his orders.’ 

It is during this reign that we hear for the first time about the 

* thieves of the tribe of Samma,’ who were adequately punished 
for having robbed the Baluchis. He lived * a long while at 
Thatta ’ where he died. He appears to have been succeeded by 
‘Umar, son of Pitthu, who reigned for 40 years. After his 
death the people raised his son Duda II, to the vacant throne. 
Dm ing this reign the Saminas of Cutch threatened to invade 
Thatta, but were compelled to submit. The Sodhas also rebelled 
under Ran Mai, but their chief was killed and they were defeated 
in an engagement with great slaughter. Ran Mai’s son Sahiba 

obtained forgiveness ’ of his faults, on the payment of 20,000 
as nazrund. He died in Thatta after a reign of 14 years. 
There are some discrepancies in our authorities about the list of 
rulers here. According to Mir Ma'suini he was succeeded by his 
son ‘Umar, who “ took to drinking wine and paying no atten- 
tion to the country,” as a result of which the Sannnas, the 
Sodhas, the Jats and the Baluchis left off obeying his orders and 
became rebellious. But with the assistance of Mulla flhmild he 
defeated the Sammas and succeeded in suppressing the rebellions. 
He then went to Thari, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his nephew' Chanar (Chanisar), who was soon ousted by ‘Umar’s 
son Duda III, with the assistance of Sultan Maudud, Shah 
of Cfhazni. 2 But Muhammad Yusuf, followed by ‘All Slilr 

1 Also called Hafif ; see ibid, pp. 216 and 485. 

2 I cannot identify this prince. This Maudud cannot belong to the Yamlni dynasty 
for the prince of that name died in A. H. 441 ( A. D. 1049); See TA, p. 29. 

5 
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QSni‘, places Pahtu (33 years), Genhra (16 years), Muhammad 
Tur (15 years), Genhra II (several years) between Dudft II and 
Duda, III. According to Mir Ma'sum Duda III was succeeded 
by ‘a person named Armll.’ He proved to be a ‘tyrant and an 
oppressor’ and was killed by Unar of the Samma tribe, who 
had settled in Sind from Cutch. But according to two other 
authorities Duda III was succeeded by Tai (24 years), 
Chanlsar (18 years), Bhu igar II (15 years), flEaflf II (18 years), 
Duda IV (25 years), ‘Umar Sumra (35 years), Bhungar III 
(10 years). Then the government fell to Hamlr, who was 
deposed by the tribe of Samma, ‘on account of his tyranny.’ 
According to the Tuhfat ul-Kirdm, ‘Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ‘Umarkot. 1 

As to the extent of the period over which they ruled our 
authorities differ. The Ta’rlkh-i-Tahiri gives them only 143 
years, from 700 to 843 A. H. but Abu’l-Fa?l, Firishta, and 
Shah Qasim Khan (author of Beg-lar-nama ) give them a period 
of 500 or 505 years. ‘All Shir Qani‘, though he estimates the 
‘term of their authority ’ at 550 years, yet places the accession 
of Sumra, the founder of the dynasty, in about 720 A.H. 
(1320 A.D.), shortly after the accession of Ghiyath ud-Dln 
Tugliluq Shah. According to this source the last prince of 
the dynasty was Arnnl, who was slain by the Sammas in A.H. 
752 (1351 A.D.) But he admits that the history of the family 
is very discordantly narrated, and repeats the statements of 
Muhammad Yusuf, which place the date of the first Sumra 
prince in 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). Elliot has shown that the 
dynasty certainly came to an end in c. A.H. 7G4 because in 
about that year Sultan Plruz Tughluq invaded Sin/d and was 
opposed by a prince whose title was Jam, 2 a title borne by 
Sammas only. Ten years previous to this the chief of Thatta 
who opposed Muhammad Tughluq is described by BaranI as 


• Elliot, Vol. I, p. 345. 

5 Extracts from TPSS, Trans, in Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 892. 
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belonging to the Sumra tribe ( d*j* y* )•* The statement of 
this contemporary historian is supported by Firishta, who also 
describes the opponent of this Tughluq emperor as a Siimra 
( ) prince. 1 2 But the question is complicated by the 
mention of the Jam as the opponent of Muhammad Tughluq in 
another passage of BaranT. 3 The Ta'rihh-i-Ma'sumi represents 
this ruler as belonging to the Samma tribe. 4 * * * As all the autho- 
rities are agreed that the opponent of Sultan Firuz was a Jam, 
the confusion might have been caused by the existence of 
remnants of the Sumras, who though ousted probably still 
lingered for some years near about Thatta. This appears to be 
supported by the statement of the Tuhfat ul-Kirtim, which 
represents the opponents of Firuz as ‘Sumra, Jareja, and 
Samma* tribes though it mentions the Jam as the ruler of Sind.® 
Anyhow it is certain that the dynasty disappeared during the 
period c. 752 A H. (1351-52 A.D.) to c. 704 A.H. (1301-02 
A.D.).° If we count back 500 years from this period, it takes 
us to the middle of the 0th century A.D. Though the round 
figure is rather suspicious, yet in view of the number of autho- 
rities who assign this period to the Sumras, we may conclude 
that there is some element of fact in the tradition. Tt is 
possible that the beginning of the rise of the dynasty is to be 
traced to the period of confusion in Sind which followed the 
rise of the Saftarids in the middle of the 0th century (257 
A.H. =870-71 A.D.). There is some likelihood that the prince 
who was ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni may possibly have been 
a Sumra prince. In the sacred books of the Druses we find an 


1 See TF8B, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, 18G2, p. 524; also extracts from 
the same Trans, in Elliot , III, pp. 204-65. 

* Nawal Kishor Ed., Lucknow, 1861, p. 143 ; also Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 442. 

3 Elliot t III, p. 263 : 11 Taghl..the rebel. ..fled to Thatta, where he found refuge 
with the Jam.*' 

4 Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 225 If. 

3 Elliot , I, p. 242. 

n CHI, however 1 from a consideration of all the circumstances* concludes that the 

dynasty came to an end in about 133(5, ibid, p. 500, 
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epistle addressed in the year 433 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the ‘ Uni- 
tarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh ibn 
Sumar RAjil Bal in particular. ’ 1 The Sumras probably conti- 
nued to acknowledge the suzerainty of Mahmud and his son 
Ma'sud, but became virtually free from all control in the reign 
of *Abd ur-Rashid (c. 1052 A.D.). After a period of virtual 
independence they had probably again to bow before Mu'izz 
ud-Dln Muhammad Sam when hie conquered Multan and 
Uchch in 570 A.H. (A.D. 1175) and undertook his disastrous 
march against AnhihvSra in A.H. 574 (A.D. 1178). The 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl informs us that Mu'izz ud-Dln Grinin con- 
quered Daibul and the coast regions in its neighbourhood in 
A.H. 578 (A.D. 1182). 2 Nasir ud-Din QabScha, who was 
appointed governor of Upper Sind in 1205 A.D., possibly also 
held some sort of a loose hegemony over them. After his defeat 
and death in A.D. 1228, Malik Sinan ud-Din Chatisar, the 
then Sumra prince, submitted to Junaydl, the general of Iltut- 
mish, and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultan. 3 Chatisar is 
probably to be identified with Chanar or Chanisar of the Sindian 
chronicle. According to flEasan Nigami ‘ coinage was struck, 
and the prayers read in the name of Shams ud-Din as far as 
Qusdar and Makran.’ After this, their power appears to have 
declined, till they were supplanted by the Sammas. From the 
name of the contemporary of Iltutmish it is clear that the reign- 
ing family of the Sumras had already accepted Islam. Elliot 
has shown some grounds for believing that they were probably 
tainted with Qarmatian heresy as early as the 11th century 
A.D. 4 The period when the princes accepted Islam is 

1 Elliot t Vol. I, pp. 491 and 493. 

* TA t p. 36; CHIt Vol. Ill, p. 300 ; TN, Vol. I, pp. 452-53. 

8 Extracts from Taj ul.Ma'athir, Trans. Elliot, II, p. 242; TN t Vol. I, pp. 614-15. 
Chanisar ) ma y readily be mistaken for Chatisar ( ), there being 

only the difference of the additional dot of <£> . See Raverty'a note, No. 8, on p. 614. 
Chanar or Chanisar is the 14th in Muntakhab-ul-Twarikh and Tutfatul KirUtn list, see 
Elliot 9 1, pp. 485 and 344. Raverty makes him the 11th on the list. 

« See Elliot, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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uncertain, but Tod had noticed that with a few exceptions, the 
whole tribe had entered into ‘the rank of the faithful. ’ 1 As to 
the position occupied by the Sumras, we should remember that 
though their authority spread over the whole of the territory 
now known as Sind, yet there is evidence to show that there 
were other tribal principalities in this region. With the decline 
of their power these tribes soon transferred their allegiance to the 
Muhammadan governors of Multan. The Chach-nama gives 
us the following list of ‘ seven Ranas of Sind tributary to 
Multan in the days of Nasir-ud-Dln Qabacha’ 2 : (1) Rana 
Buhnar Sa’ta Bathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 

(2) R&na Sanlr, son of Dliamaj, of the tribe of Kureja 
Samma, residing in Tung, lying in the district of Rupah ; 

(3) Jaisar, son of Jajjl Machhi Solanki, of Maniktara ; (4) 
Wakia, son of Pannun Channun, who was established in the 
valley of Slwl ; (5) Channun, son of Dlta, of the tribe of 
Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; (6) Jlya, son of Wariah, of 
Jham, or Hemakot ; (7) -Tasodhan Akra, of Mlnnagar district of 
Bambarwa. 

We have seen that the dominating power in Lower 
Sind, the Sumras were displaced by the Saminas in the middle 
of the 14th century. It is possible that they established 
their power by taking advantage of the confusion which pre- 
vailed all over India during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. But the history of the Sammas is as 
obscure as that of the Sumras. Mir Ma'sumT, our chief 
authority on their history, frankly states that he met with no 
written account of the tribe and had composed his ‘summary’ 
entirely from local hearsay. He records the tradition that 
the tribe was formerly settled in Cutch, whence a portion 
of it migrated and settled in Sind and formed alliances with 

1 A R, Vol. Ill, p. 1299. See also Ta'rikli-i-Tahiri , Elliot , I, p. 270. 

* Extract Trans, in Elliot , 1, p. 340; note that the contemporary of Shams ud-Dln 
Iltutmish is called icall of Diwa), indicating perhaps the decadent state of his povrer, 
which possibly included only the coast districts at that time. 
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the people of the country. 1 Mir Tahir tells us that ‘the 
labouring classes and land-holders of the Sammas’ held the 
Hindu faith, but their heterodoxy is proved by the fact that 
they * never drank wine without partaking of a young 
buffalo-calf.’ 2 He also states that the Sammas were oppress- 
ed by the SQmras and compelled to take shelter in Cutch, 
which they captured from the Chiiwaras. 3 After the defeat 
and disposal of the SQmras by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-DIn of Delhi, 
the Sammas again gradually spread ever Sind. 4 ‘All Slur 
Qanl‘ observes, that the Sammas were the owners of land 
throughout Sind, as far as Gujarat, including also the 
greater part of Rajputana, and they formed the majority of 
the population of Sind. He refers to the following tradition, 
concerning the origin of the Sammas. “ Sam was the son of 
‘Umar, son of Hi sham, son of Abu Lahib ; according to others 
he was the son of ‘Umar, son of ’Akerma, son of Abu Jahl. 
The title of JSm renders it probable that he was descended 
from Jamshld.” s Tod has described the Sammas as a great 
branch of the Yadu race, who were descended from Samba, the 
son of Krsna. The sons of Samba, in his opinion, made his 
name the patronymic in Seistan and the Lower Indus Valley, and 
opposed Alexander in the 4th century B.C. under their chief 
Sambos. Commenting on their alleged origin from Jamshld he 
says, that the Sammas in Sind, after accepting Islam, were 
eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance in 
the eyes of their conquerors. “Sam was therefore transformed 
to Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshld, was adopted as the 
patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba.” 6 
That the Sammas were settled in Sind is attested by the 

1 Elliot , I, pp. 223 and 230. 

3 Ibid, p. *200 ; for a similar custom of the Sumras sec above p. 30, fn. 5. 

3 Probably the same a? the Cdvadas , Cdvotaka or Gdpotlcafa of Gujarat History. 
See infra , rny chapter on the Caulukyas of Anahilapatana. 

* Ibid , pp. 267-72. 5 Ibid, pp. 337 and 339. 

" .1 /if, Vol. II, pp. 121U, fn. 3. Elliot agrees with this view. See Elliot, I, pp. 496-97; 

but he doubts the etymology of the derivation of Jam from Samma, see ibid, p. 495. 
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Chach-nama, which tells us that they came out with trumpets and 
shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad Qiisim, when 
the latter was on the banks of the Lower Indus valley. 1 Elliot 
considers “ Samba, the governor of Debal, on the part of Chach” 
to be a representative of the tribe at an earlier period. ‘ They 
were either Buddhists or Hindus and were received into favour ’ 
by the early Arab conquerors in consideration of their prompt 
and early submission. 2 Whatever may be the real origin of the 
Sammas, it is clear from the above discussion that they formed 
one of the indigenous tribes who were settled in the Lower Indus 
valley, Western Rajputana and Cutch, long before the advent of 
Islam. The connection of Jam, the title of their rulers with 
Jamshld is certainly fictitious. The title is even now found in 
Rajput ruling houses in Kathiawar peninsula. 3 The State of 
Navanagar whose Rajput chief bears this title, is not far re- 
moved from Cutch, a place closely connected with the Sammas. 
The Jareja tribe, to which its chief and the Rao of Cutch still 
belong, is regarded by competent authorities as a branch of the 
Sammas. 4 * According to Elliot they became ‘ proselytes to Islam 
some time after 793 A. H. (1391 A.D.).’ But this must have 
happened sometime earlier, for Shams-i-Siraj, while describing 
the campaign of Flrtiz Tughluq (764-760 A.H.) against the Jam 
of Sind refers to “ the combatants on both sides as Musal- 
mans.” 6 

The first capital of the Sammas appears to have been a 
town called Samui (also called Sai, Samuiya or Samma-nagar), 
the ruins of which have been ‘ traced near Thatta.’ 8 According 
to Mir Tahir, * Tatta ’ was founded later * on a lucky day settled 


1 Elliot, I, p. 496. 

* Ibid. 

» IOI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 419 ff. 

4 Elliot, I, p. 496. 

‘ Elliot, [Mol. ID, p. 332. 

• Ibid, pp. 272-3 and 401-02. 
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by Brahmans and astrologers.’ 1 * * Later Muhammadan chronicters 
regularly represent the Jams as chiefs of Thatta. 8 

The K'ln-i-Akban gives us a list of 16 Samma princes 
with a reign period of 163 years. But for the details of the 
history of this tribe we have to depend mainly on Ta'rlkh-i- 
Ma'fuml. The author of this work has given us not only a list 
of 18 Samma princes with a reign period of about 171 years but 
has also supplied us with some details of the history of each 
reign. His account, however, requires careful examination, 
and unless verified cannot be always accepted as sober history. 
The list of princes given by AbuM Fazl is as follows :* — 


Years. Months. Days. 


(1) 

Jam Unar reigned, 3 

6 


(2) 

,, Juna, his brother 

t > 

4 

0 


(3) 

,, Banhatiayah 

> > 

15 



(4) 

,, Tamachi, his brother 

» i 

13 

and some months. 


(5) 

,, §alah ud-Dln 

1 1 

11 

and some months. 


(6) 

,, Nizam ud-Dln, his son 

* » 

2 

and a fraction. 


(7) 

Jam ‘All Shir Tamachi 

> » 

6 

and some months. 


(8) 

,, Karan, son of Tamachi 

* i 

0 

0 

1£ 

(9) 

Fath Khan, son of Sikandar 

» t 

11 

and some months. 


(10) 

Tughluq, his brother 

9> 

28 

0 

0 

(ID 

Mubarak, the Chamberlain 

t 1 

0 

0 

3 

(12) 

Sikandar, b. Fath Khan 

) > 

1 

6 

0 

(13) 

Sanjar, commonly called 






Kadhan 

f 1 

8 

and some months. 


(14) 

Jam Nizam ud*Dln, 






known as Jam Nanda 

» > 

60 

and some months. 


(15) 

Jam Firuz, his son. (Also ruled 

a second time after 16.) 


(16) 

Jam Salah ud-Din, a relation of Firuz. 




1 Ibid, p. 273. 

1 AAK, Vol. II, p. 341. 

* AAK, Vol. II, pp. 842*43. 
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The list of princes found in Ta' nkh-i-Tahirl is as follows : 1 


(1) 

Jam Uaar, son of Bubiniya 

Years. 

H 

(2) 

i > 

Juna, tt ii ii ... ... ... 

13 

(3) 

» > 

Tamuchi. 


(4) 

1 1 

Malik Khair ud-Din (son of 3). 


(5) 

i » 

Babiniya (son of 4) 

15 

(0) 

i » 

Tamuchi (brother of 4) ... 

13 

(7) 

i » 

§aluh ud-Din 

11 

(8) 

i » 

Nizam ud-Din (son of 7). 

and some 
months. 

(9) 

» i 

‘Ali Shir 

7 

(10) 

i « 

Karan (son of Tamuchi) ... 

Only some 

(ID 

i > 

Fath Khun (nephew of 10) 

days. 

15 

(12) 

? » 

Tughluq (brother of 15) ... 

28 

(13) 

i l 

Sikandar (son of 12) 

n 

(14) 

»» 

(Usurpation of power by the Chamberlain 
Mubarak for 3 days during the reign of 13). 

Rai Dan, ascended in the year 858 A.H. (1454 


(15) 

>9 

A.D.) 

San jar ... ... ... ... 

8 

8 

(10) 

> » 

hizum ud-Din also called Nanda. Succeeded (15) 


(17) 

> 1 

in A. H. 866 (A. D. 1401) 

Firuz (son of 10). 

48 

(18) 

} » 

$alahi ud-Din. 



It will be observed from a comparison of the two lists that 
though there are important differences, yet there is a substantial 
measure of agreement in them. Both the lists agree that Jam 
Unar was the founder of the line. According to Mir Ma‘§um he 
killed the last Sumra prince Armil , 2 and conquered Siwistan after 
defeating and killing Malik Ratan, who is described as “ the re- 
presentative of the Turk.” But he retired to Thari on being 

1 Elliot, I, pp. 224-36. 

3 Such is also the view of Mir Tihir, but he also gives a tradition which is mentioned 
by Muhnumiail Yusuf according to which the last king was H&mmir, see supra, p. 34. 

c 
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threatened by Malik Plrflz and ‘All Shah, who were near 
Bhakkar with the royal Turkish army, and died there after a 
reign of 3& years. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to identify this Turkish king but it is not unlikely that 
he was some earlier representative of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
The next prince, Jana, is also found in both the lists. He is 
said to have laid waste the villages and towns up to Bhakkar 
which he conquered. For some time he reigned supreme in 
Sind; but we are told that at length Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din sent his 
brother Ulugh Khan to Multan to check him. The Jam how- 
ever died before the beginning of operations against him, after 
a reign of 13 years. If this Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din is the Khaljl 
prinjpe of that name who ascended the throne in 696 A.H. (1296 
A.D.), then we must conclude that the Sammas, who appear 
in the list of Ranas of Sind as early as the time of Nasir ud-Din 
Qabacha (died in 1228 A.D.), must have established an in- 
dependent power long before their overthrow of the Sumras in 
the middle of the 14th century. In that case both the tribes 
must have ruled simultaneously for some time before one ousted 
the other, a phenomenon by no means unique in Indian history. 1 
But unfortunately we cannot dogmatise, because we are 
not sure of the accuracy of the chronological arrangement 
of our source. Our doubts find support from the fact that 
Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period, de- 
scribes a brother of Rai Unar as the contemporary of Flrflz 
Tughluq. If this brother is identified with J8m Juna of Abu’l 
Fa?l, then the whole chronological scheme of Ta ' rikh-i-Ma ‘tumt 
crumbles to the ground. But unfortunately . Shams*i-Sir8j does 
not mention the name of this Jam, and it may not be impossible 
that the prince to whom he refers was another brother of Rai 
Unar. According to Mir Ma‘?um the next prince, Tam8chl 
(Tamaji) was carried with his family to Delhi as captive by 
‘Ala ud-Din, and had children there. These children, he tells 


* Sea tupta, pp. 34-84. 
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us, were brought by the tribe to Tharl, and kept prisoners, 
while it took the business of government into its own hands. 
After the lapse of some time, and the death of Jam Tamachl 
his son Malik Khair ud-Din returned to Sind from Delhi and 
assumed the government. During his rule Sult&n MahmOd 
(Tughluq) invaded Sind, but could not do anything effective, 
as he “died in the neighbourhood of Bhakkar 01 (A. H. 752). 
Sult&n Flrflz Sh&h, who succeeded him, was harassed by this 
Jam for some stages when the former started for Delhi. 8 The 
period thus described appears to have been one of considerable 
confusion, and it is curious that these two princes (Nos. 3 and 4 
of Ta'rikh-i-Tahiri) are omitted by Ab’ul Fa?l. It should be 
also noted that Mk^ahir does not mention the reign periods of 
these two rulers. It was probably during this period that 
Shihab-ud-Dln, king of Kashmir (1359-1378), invaded Sind and 
defeated its Jam on the banks of the Indus. 3 The next prince, 
called Babiniya by Mir Ma’sum, is perhaps to be identified with 
Banhatiyah, the third prince on Abu’l Fafl’s list. According 
to Mir Ma'sum this prince was ruling in Sind when Sultan 
Flruz Shah invaded that country. This statement is supported 
by Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period. He 
tells us that * at this time the Jam, brother of Rai Unar and 
Babiniya, his brother’s son, were masters of Thatta.’ This 
Jam who probably came to the throne after the period of turmoil 
referred to above appears from TV rikh-i-Firuz Shahl to have 
been completely overshadowed by Babiniya ; that is probably 
the reason why he has been omitted by Abu’l Fafl and Mir 
Ma'sum. It is to be observed, however, that Shams-i-Siraj 
differs from Ta'iikh-i’Ma'suml in making Babiniya “ the 
brother’s son’’ of this Jam. 

\ According to Baranl the Salt in died in 753 A.H. on the banks of the Indus, at 14 
Kos from Thatta. 

* See Ta'rVth-i-Firuz Sh&h* , Elliot, III, p. 266 ; unfortunately neither Baranl, nor 
Shams- i-Sirftj gives us the name of this Jim? 

1 CHI, Vol. m, pp. 978 and 501. 
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For his campaign in Sind, Firuz Shah had to muster an 
army of * 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants.’ The strength of 
the Jam can be gauged by the fact that his troops amounted 
to about ‘ 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry.’ 1 The war 
dragged on for two years and a half and occasioned considerable 
sufferings to the Sultan. According to Abu’l-Fa?l, Sultan 
FlrQz Shah on three different occasions led an army from Delhi 
against ‘Banhatia.’ 2 But in the end the Jam and Babiniya 
surrendered and accompanied the royal troops to Delhi ; while 
“ the son of the Jam, and TamachT brother of Babiniya 
were placed over Tliatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four lacs of tankas in cash, by way 
of marking their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs 
of tankas in money and goods yearly.” 3 The Jam and 
Babiniya lived at Delhi for some time in their dwelling 
known as the ‘ palace of Thatta,’ and each used to receive 
an annual allowance of two lacs of tankas in cash from the 
royal treasury. Shams-i-Siraj further tells us that “after some 
years TamachT, the brother of Babiniya, rebelled at Thatta, and 
the Sultan sent the Jam there to repress the outbreak. On his 
arrival the Jam sent TamachT to Delhi where Babiniya remained 
in attendance on the Sultan. On the accession of Sultan 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.) he was presented with an umbrella, 
and w r as sent to Thatta, but died on the road.” 4 According to 
Ta'rlkh-i’Ma' sum! Babiniya after remaining for some time at 
Delhi ‘ became the object of royal favour.. .and was reinstated 
in the government of Sind,’ while his brother TamachT, a man 
of ‘ease and enjoyment,’ died of the plague after a reign of 13 
years. Firishta appears to support MTr Tahir, for he also says 
that the Tarn Bany after passing some time in Delhi was taken 


Elliot * Vol. Ill, pp. 321 and 323. 
AAK, Vol. II, p. 315. 

Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 336 ft. 

Ibid , p. 333. 
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into favour by Firuz, who sent him back to restore his govern- 
ment. 1 Jam Bany is most probably the same as Babiniya of 
the other chronicles, but Firishta 'introduces an element of 
confusion by stating that he was the son of Jam Afra, a person 
unknown to other works. 

With the collapse of the Delhi empire after the death of 
Firuz Tughluq (1388 A.D.), the Jams of Sind must have become 
practically independent. For their subsequent history we have 
to depend almost entirely on Mir Ma'surn and Abu’l Fazl. 
According to the former, Jam §alab ud-Dln succeeded Tamaclil. 
He was a vigorous ruler, and is said to have undertaken a num- 
ber of expeditions for the chastisement of refractory subjects. 
One of these was directed against (hitch. He reigned for 11 
years and some months. He was succeeded by his son Jam 
Nigam ud-Dlni. He * left the affairs of his kingdom in the 
hands of the officials,’ and gave himself up to pleasure. The 
result was disorder and rebellion in all parts of the dominion, 
and he died in the midst of tins confusion, after a reign of 
‘two years and a fraction.’ The nobles then raised ‘All Shir, 
to the vacant throne. He was wise and brave, and soon 
brought Sind ‘ in due state of order’ but he too soon developed 
a fondness for pleasure and was assassinated while enjoying a 
boating excursion on a moonlit night. He reigned 7 years. 
The next ruler, Jam Karan, is represented by Abu’l Fa?l as the 
son of ‘All Shir ; but Mir Ma‘sflm represents him to be one of 
the murderers of ‘All Shir, and the son of Jam Tamaclil, 
probably the sixth ruler on his table. The new ruler was cut 
to pieces by a faction of the displeased nobles after a reign of one 
day and a half. The throne was then occupied by Fath Khan, 
son of Sikandar and probably grandson of the same Tamftchl, 
one of the prime movers in the last plot. He was * very attentive 
and watchful over all affairs of State,’ and was celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. He is described as a contemporary 


1 TP, Briggs’ Trans. , Vol. I, p. 455. So also Abu’l Fa?l, sea AAK, Vol. II, p. 845. 
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of Timur (1398 A.D.). 1 His reign period is variously given 
as 15 and 11 years and some months. He was succeeded 
by his brother Jam Tughluq. He appointed his brothers 
governors of Siwistan and Bhakkar, and spent most of his time 
in ‘ hunting and exercise.'* He reigned for 28 years, and was 
succeeded by his youthful son Jam Sikandar. Rebellions 
appear to have broken out in all parts of the kingdom during his 
short reign of one year and a half, and for a time a person named 
MubSrak, who had been Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq, seized 
the throne and held it for three days. The next ruler, accord- 
ing to Abu’l Fa?l, was * Sanjar, commonly called Radhan,’ who 
reigned for about 8 years. But Mir Ma‘?um gives Jam Rai 
Dan and Jam Sanjar as the names of the next two rulers, each 
of whom, according to him ruled for 8 years. It is likely that 
these two names have been united by Abu’l Fa?l into one name, 
but the sameness of the reign period of the two rulers and the 
miraculous details about the accession of Sanjar in Mir 
Ma'sQm’s-list are suspicious. According to Ta'rikh-i-Ma‘$umi, 
Jam Rai Dan ascended the throne in 858 A. H. (1454 A.D.) 2 
and was poisoned by one of his attendants named Sanjar. Rai 
Dan appears to have been no relative of the previous ruler, and 
seized the royal power with the assistance of his own retainers 
after the death of Sikandar. Sanjar is described as * a hand- 
some man,’ who became king mainly through the prayers of 
a friendly Derwlsh. During his rule Sind was prosperous, and 
he appears to have taken steps to suppress bribery and increase 
the pay of his judicial and other public servants. He was 
succeeded by Jam NigSm ud-Dln, also called Nanda. He is 
said to have reigned for 48 or CO years. According to Mir 
Tahir he ascended the throne in 866 A.H. (1461 A.D.) and 
proved to be a very pure and virtuous ruler. During his rule 
the * Musulman discipline ’ spread widely in Sind, and all the 
feudal princes of the land are described as belonging to this 

1 Elliot, I, p. 230. 

• Ibid. 
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faith. Nanda is said to have been a contemporary of Sultan 
JJasan Lanagh of Multan (A.D. 145,6-1502).* Mir T*hir tells 
us that soon after his death ‘ all affairs of Sind fell into 
disorder.’ Jam Firuz, the son of Nanda, ‘ was of tender age,’ 
when he succeeded his father, and trouble soon ensued when 
the young man developed a fondness for pleasures. A rival for 
the throne appeared in the person of Sal^b ud-Dln, a relative of 
Firuz, and occupied Thatta for a period of 8 months. Jam 
Firuz however recovered his power and ruled for some time 
till 91(3 A.H. (1581 A.D.), when Shfth Beg Arghun began to 
make encroachments on Sind. In 1521 the latter, being 
driven from Kandahar by Babur, invaded and conquered Sind. 
Firuz fled to Gujarat a (1522-23 A.D.). The Arghun dynasty 
was thus established and Shah flfosain Arghun, the son of Shall 
Beg Arghun, was reigning in Sind when Humayun took refuge 
in the land in 1541 A.D. Shah 9usain suffered from ill health, 
and on his death the royal power passed on to Mirza Muham- 
mad ‘Isa Tarkhan, ‘a member of the elder branch of the 
Arghun clan,’ in 1556 A.D. MirzS Jam Beg Tarkhan, his 
great-grandson, was ruling in Sind when Akbar invaded it in 
1591 and soon after annexed it to his empire. 8 

Dynastic Table of Sind. 

Circa 7th Century A.D. to the 16th Century A.D. 

[Dates approximate.) 

I. Ral Dynasty (c. 450 to 643 A.D.). 

Rul Diwaji. 

Rai Sihras. 

Rai Sahas!. 

Rai Sihras, II. 

Ral Siihasi, II (c. 643 A.D.). 

1 Elliot, 1. p. 233 ; CJII, Vol. III. pp. 503-04. 

* AAK, Vol. II. pi 346. 

5 F or tbe bistory of tbe Arghuna soil Tarkhans, see extracta from Tarkhdn-n&ma (also 
called Aryhan-ndma) of Saiyid Jamal (1654-06), Trans, in Elliot, I, pp. 300 If. ; also CHI, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 601 ff. 
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II. Brahmin Dynasty of Chach (c. 643 to 724 A.D.)- 


Chach Chandar (c. 671-679 A.D.) 

(c. 643-671) 

I 

Dahir (c.679-712 A.D.). 


Hullishuh (Jaisiya ?) §ifah (killed c. 724 A.D ) 

(712 toe. 724 A.D.) 

III. Arab Governors of Sind (c. 680 to 870 A.D.). 

(a) GovemoT8 of the IJmayyads : 

(1) Ibn al-Harri, c. 61 A.H. (680 A.D.) ; Conqueror of Mukran. 

(2) MujtVa i. Si‘r at-Tamiml. 

(3) Sa'id i. Aslam i. Dara‘, c. 75 A.H. (694 A.D.). First Governor of 

Mukran. 

(4) ‘Ubaid Ullah i. Abl Bakr, o. 79 A.H. (G98 A.D.) 

(5) ‘Abd ur-Rahman i. Muhammad, c. 81 A.H. (700 A.D.) 

(6) Muhammad i. al-Qasim, c. 89-97 A.H. (707-715 A.D.). Conqueror 

of Sind. 

(7) Yazid i. Abi Kabshah, 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(8) Habib i. al-Muhallab, c. 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(9) ‘Amr i. Muslim al-Bahlli, c. 99 A.H. (717 A.D.) 

(10) ' Junayd i. Abd ur-Rahman, c. 107 A.H. (725 A.D.) 

(11) Tamim i. Zaid al ‘Utbi, c. 107 A.H. (726. A.D.) 

(12) Al-Hakim i. ‘Awana al-Kilabi. 

(13) ‘Amr i. Muhammad i. al-Qasim. Founder of Mansurah. 

(14) Sulayman i. Hisham. 

(15) Al-Mansur i. Jumhur, 132 A.H. (749 A.D.) 

(b) Govemora of the Abbaaida : 

(1) ‘Abd ur-Rahman i. Muslim, 134 A.H. (751 A.D.) 

(2) Al-Musayyib i. Zuhair, ,, 

(3) Musa i-Ka‘b, 134 to 141 A.H. (751-758 A.D.) 

(4) ‘Uyayna i. Musa, 141-142 A.H. (758-759 A.D.) 

(5) Abu Ja'far ‘Umar i. Hafs, 142 A.H. (759 A.D.) 

(6) Hisham i. ‘Amr al-Taghlabi, 151 A.H. (768 A.D.) 

(7) Ma'bad i. al-Khalil, 157 A.H. (773 A.D.) 
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(8) Busfcam i. ‘Amr, 156 A.H. (775 A.D.) 

(9) Rut i. Hatim, 160 A.H. (776 A.D.) 

(10) Na$r i. Muhammad, -1 61 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(11) ‘Abd ul-Malik i. Shihab, 161 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(12) Ishuq i. Sulayman, 174 A.H. (790 A.D.) 

(18) Da'ud i. Da'ud, 184 A.H. (800 A.D.) 

(14) Hajib i. Salih, 211 A.H. (826 A.D.) 

(15) GhassAn i. ‘Abbad, 213 A.H. (828 A.D.) 

(16) ‘Amran i. Musa, 217 A.H. (832 A.D.) 

(17) Haydar i. Ka’us, 223 A.H. (837 A.D.) 

(18) Ya'qub i. Laytb, 257 A.H. (870 A.D.) Died in 879 A.D. 


Independent Dynasties in Sind. 

(a) Dynasties of Multan : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Dynasty — The Ghalibis. 

(Known dates 332 to 366 A. H. =942-976 A.D.). 

(2) Qarmatian Dynasty founded by Jaian ibn Shaiban. 

(3) Afghan Lodi Dynasty : 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi (c. 963 A.D.) 
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( 6 ) Dynasties of ManfOrah : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Habbari Dynasty (o. 912-976 A.D.) 

(2) Qarmatians and Sumras (o. 1025 to c. 1862 A.D.) : 

Sumra=d. of Zamindfir 8 ‘ad 
Bhungar (c. 1058 to 1068 A.D.) 

D0<U (c. 1068 to 1092 A.D.) 

f “ ~ I T 

Singhar (1092-1107 A.D.) daughter 1 Pitthu 
xHsmun 1 ’Tari » • 

I’Khaira 

Khafif (or Hafif) (88 years) 

‘Umar (40 years) 

6 Duda II (14 years) 

(according to 
Ta’rikh i-Ma'futni) 


‘Umar 

Duia III 

Armil (killed by 

Samma Unar) 

(According to Muntakhab-ut * 

Tawdnkh and Tubfatul-Kiram) 


I 

x 

Cbanar (or 
Chanisar) 


. D u d a II 


Pahtu (88 years) 

Genhra (16 years) 

Muhammad Tiir (15 years) 
Genhra II (several years) 

Duda III (14 years) 

Tai (24 years) 

Chanisar (18 years; c. 1228 A.D.) 


Mentioned only by Mir Ma'eQm. 

W.B.— Uncertain relationship ie indicated by vertical dote and eon by -a vertical lin. 
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Bhungar II (15 years) 

Khafif (or Haiif) II (18 years) 

Duda IV (25 years) 

‘Umar Sumra (35 years) 

Bhungar III (10 years) 

Hamir (last prince deposed by Unar Samma) 

( c ) Sammas (c. 1290 to 1521 A.D.) : 

Babiniya 


JamUnar (3| years) Jam juna (13 years; c* 1290 A.D.)* 

1 Jam Tamachi ( Tamdji ?) 

1 Jam Kbair ud-Din (c. 1352 A.D-) 


Jam Babiniya (or Banbatiya) 

(15 years ; c. 1362 A.D*] 


Jam Tamachi II 
_[ ; (13 years) 


? 

2 Jam Karan Sikandar 

I 

? 


Jam Fatb Khan Jam Tugbluq 
(15 years, 1398 A.D.) (28 years) 


Jam Sikandar (1} years) 


Jam $alab ud-Din 
j (11 or 15 years) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din 

(about 2 years) 


2 Jam ‘Ali Shir (Tamachi) 
(7 years) 


(Usurpation of Chamberlain Mubarak) 

(3 days) 

Jam Kai Dan (ace. A* H. 858=A.D. 1454) 

| (8 years) 

Jam Sanjar (8 years) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din. known as Nanda (48 or 60 years) 

| (acc. A. H. 866=1461 A.D*) 

Firuz Salal? ud-Din 

1 Not found in A'in-i-Akbart. 

’• According to Aba’l Fa?l Karan was the son of 'All Shir Tamtchi. 

N.B.— Uncertain relationship is indicated by vertical dots and son by a vertical lino. 
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CHAPTER II 

Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab 

The title “King of Kings” is Iranicin origin. Scholars 
have traced it to the epithet ‘ Khshayathiya Khshaya- 
thianSm ,’ occurring in the opening lines of the Behistum in- 
scription of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I (521-485 B.C.). 1 
Under the Greek form, BASlAEflS BASIAEflN, it definitely 
appears on the coin legends of the Arsacid king Mithradates II 
(e. 123-88 B.C.). a This Greek legend together with its Indian 
forms rajatiraja, rajaraja, and rajadiraja, appears on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian * and early Ku§&n kings. The Persian 
form I^AONANO f>AO in Greek characters is first found in India 
on the coins of Kaniska and his successors. 4 A portion of this 
legeild, f>AO, is also found on some of the copper coins of 
Kaniska.' These titles appear to have been the special desig- 
nation of these Turkish rulers of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
the Oxus valley, long after the fall of their empire in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century A.D.* In the fourth century, Hari§eua 
in his Allahabad praiasti of the Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
(c. 335-375 A.D.) undoubtedly refers to these rulers by the 
phrase ‘ Daivaputra-sahi- 9 ahanu§ahi. ’ 7 The coins issued by 
these later Kusans between c. 300 to 450 A.D. also bear the 
legend f>ANANO t>AO.' 

1 CHI, Vol. I, p. 667 ; SC, Bombay, 1924, p. 286. 

s Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Parthia , 1908, pp. 24 if. The Sasanids, 
who succeeded the Arsacids, took the title Malkdn Malkd \ the form Shdhdnshd appears on 
their coins from the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. See Paruck, SC, pp. 286-88 
and 294-95. 

* According to the Jaina legend, the Kdlakdcdrya kathdnaka , the sdmafotas of the 
fiakas were styled Sdhi and their emperors Sdh&qusahi. See ZDMG , 1880, p. 269; CBl> 
Vol. I, pp. 167-68 ; Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 2nd Ed., p. 274. 

4 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, 1914, pp. 

187 ff. 

4 Ibid, p. 18 a 

6 NC, Third 8eries, Vol. XIII, 1898, p. 177. 

f QI , p 8. 

4 NC. Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1898, pp. 167 if, 
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The history of these later 3ahi rulers is extremely obscure. 
It is generally assumed that after the death of Vasudeva,' the 
Indian empire of the Ku§ans fell into decay. But the Wei-lio 
“informs us that during the period of the three kingdoms (A.D. 

221-277) Ki-pin, Ta-hia, Kao-fu and T'ien-cu were all subject 

to the Great Yue-ci.” 1 Chavannes concluded from this that in 
the middle of the 3rd century “the power of the Kush&n kings 
was at its climax.’’ The portion of India indicated by the 

word ‘T‘ien-cu’ is however uncertain. But there is evidence to 
show that their power continued in the North-western part of 
India, Afghanistan, and the Oxus valley up to the 4th century 
A.D. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the influence of the Sasanids 
of Persia on these KusSn princes is illustrated by the latter’s 
imitation on their coins of the former’s head-dress. 2 * 4 One of the 
Sasanian kings, Hormazd II (A.D. 301-10), married a daughter 
of one of these Kusan kings, and on some of his gold coins 
assumed the title Kusan Malkin Malka* E. Thomas sup- 
posed from this that the Kusan prince of the Kabul valley might 
have been conquered by the Sasanian king. In the opinion 
of Cunningham the legend “must refer to the Kushan alliance,” 
which was made by the Kusan prince * by giving a daughter 
and ceding the province of Balkh to the north of Hindukush. M 
In c. 358-60 one of these Kusan princes, named Grumbates, 
appears to have helped Shapur II (310-79 A.D.) against the 
Romans in the siege of Amida. This prince is described as the 
king of the Chionitae, “of middle age and wrinkled limbs, but 
of a grand spirit and already distinguished for many victories.” 5 
It is difficult to estimate the exact relationship between the 


1 Gordier and Chuvannes, T'oung pao , Scrie TI, Yol. VI, Leirie 1905. pp- 533-39. 

* NC, Third Series, Vol. XTII, 1893, pp. 168-69. 

a SC, pp. 89, 281-83; ou some copper coins appear only Ku*an Malka. For this 
marriage, see also Ndldeke, Tabari, p. 278; De- Sacy. Mirkhond, p. 304. 

4 Ibid, pp. 169-71 ; Cunningham takes Chionitro to be * the Kush&ua or Tokliari. 

' Ibid, pp. 171-72. 
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Sasanids and the later Ku§ans ; but if there is any truth in the 
tradition generally accepted by oriental historians that Ardashir I 
(212-241 A.D.) conquered Balkh, Khurasan and Kabul and 
advanced as far as Sirhind .beyond the Sutlej, then the title Kuqan 
Malkan Mailed, or Kp^an Malka may indicate their position as 
vassals of the Persian empire. 1 * That the relationship was 
sufficiently intimate is proved by the discovery of Sasanid coins 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab and the imitation of Ku§an coin- 
type by the Sasanids. A coin of Ardashir I was discovered as 
far east as the Jhelum District, while the Siva and his bull 
and the Indian altar appear on the coins of Hormazd XI. 3 The 
mere discovery of coins of contiguous states in each other’s 
territory has not necessarily any political significance, but it is 
to be noted that in this case the Ku§&n coin appears to have 
been “counter-struck with Sasanian device.” * Bapson attri- 
butes certain “coins of Sasanian type and fabric bearing inscrip- 
tions in Nagarl, Sasanian Pahlavi and an alphabet hitherto 
unread which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet, used by the Scytho-Sasanians’ ’ to some 
Sasanian dynasty or dynasties which ruled in the Indus 
valley. 4 Under the circumstances it is probably not unlikely 
that the later Kusans for a time came under the power of the 
Sasanids. A contributory cause of their loss of power may have 
been the gradual advance of the Gupta power towards the Indus 
valley. In the 4th century A.D. Samudra Gupta claimed ‘ acts 
of respectful service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, 
bringing presents of maidens, (giving) Garuda tokens (sur- 
rendering) the enjoyment of their own territories and soliciting 


1 SC, pp. 71, 79-81; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ed. by Bury (Methuen A Co.), Vol. 
I, p. 204. Nbldeke, Tabari, pp, 17-18 ; TF, Trane. Briggs, Vol. I, p. lxxiv;V. Smith, 
EHl, 1924, p. 289, fn. 3. 

* JASB, 1897, Vol. LX VI, Parti, p. 5 and fig. VIII on Plata I ; SC, p. 90 ; 
Whitehead, Catalogue of Coine of the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. 1, p. 213. 

» JRAS, 1920, pp. 221 ff. ; SC, pp. 79-80. 

‘ Indian Coine, Stranburg, p. 30; SC, pp. 98 and 270-71. 

8 
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commands’ from the Sahi-S&hanuscthis of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. 1 

During the 4th and 5th centuries another important develop- 
ment appears to have occurred in the fortunes of the Sahis. 
Spectht has shown from the Chinese annals that during the reign 
of the Wei-dynasty (386-556 A.D.) there was a division ini the 
power of the Yueh-chis. In that period Ki-to-lo, a prince of the 
Great Yueh-chi clan, separated himself from the main body 
and established the kingdom of Little Yueh-chi in the territories 
south of the Hindukush with Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar) as his 
capital. The Great Yueh-chi clan however continued to 
rule in the region north of the Hindukush. In the opinion 
of Alfred von Gutschmid, the separation of this new branch 
from the old Indo-Scythian ruling dynasty occurred in about 
the year 430 A.D. 8 The causes of this revolution are 
probably largely to be found in the continued domination 
of the Balkh and the Oxus valley by the Sasanids. But 
there was another important reason. In the 4th century 
A.D. there was again one of those mysterious movements of the 
nomadic tribes of Central Asia which had brought the Yueh-chi 
hordes to the Oxus and the borders of India in the 2nd and 1st 
centuries B.C. Though it is perhaps not permissible to assume 
that “ the Huns and the Hunas are the same as the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese ’ ’ 9 who first caused the dislocation of the Yueh- 
chi in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there is no doubt 
that they belonged to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch 
of these settled in Transoxania, and troubled the Sasanids from c. 
420 to 557 A.D. In the struggles with these tribes Flruz I (459- 
484 A.D.) appears to have lost his life after a terrible battle in 484 
A.D. 4 It was probably soon after this disaster that a section of 

* oi, p. 8. 

£ Sihis von Kiibul, p. 196; Etudes tur I'/lsie Centrals, Paris, 1890, pp. 12 ff. ; Qesehi- 
chte Irons # Tubingen, 1888, pp. 168 ff. 

* See article on tbe Huns by Sir Charles Elliott, Encyclopaedia Brttanniea (1910) 
Vol. XIII, p. 982 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall , Vol. Ill, pp. 82 ff. 

* SC, p. 101. 
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them pushed through the Hindukush into Afghanistan and India, 
exactly as the Yueh-chi had done before them about five centuries 
ago. For a time from their headquarters at Bamiyan and Herat 
they appear to have ruled over a wide dominion which extended 
from the borders of Persia and Khotan to Central India. The 
capital of this Hun dominion was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Song-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, who records that 
the Ye-tha (Epthalites) received tribute from the forty neighbour- 
ing countries. 1 Kan-t’o-lo (Gandhara) which was also visited by 
Song-Yun (A.D. 520) was devastated by these Epthalites, who 
had set up a representative (tch'e-k’in = Turkish tSgiri) of 
theirs to rule over the country. 2 During this period the Sahi 
princes who ruled in the South of the Hindukush must have 
bent before the storm and rendered homage to their Hun over- 
lords. But fortunately the Hunic empire did not last long. It 
seems to have disappeared as a result of a series of defeats inflic- 
ted on them by the Western Turks (T'u-chiieh), the Sasanid 
king Khusrau I, surnamed AnSshirvan (531-79 A.D. ), and the 
Indian kings Yasodharman and Baladitya in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. 8 It is possible that after the downfall 
of the Huns, the Sasanids again established their power over the 
borders of India. According to Tabari and Mlrkhond, Khusrau 
I, in his later years sent expeditions to India by sea and obtain- 
ed territory from an Indian king. Gibbon includes Kabul 
and ZabulistSn in the empire of Khusrau. 1 But if this was so 
it must have been for a comparatively short period, for soon 
afterwards, the Sasanid power itself began to decline, and a 
new body of nomadic tribes, usually designated as ‘ Turks’ 
(Chinese T‘u-chfieh) spread over the Oxus valley from the 

* BEFEO, 1903, pp. 404 ff. ; BR, Vol. I, pp. xc ff. ; Gl, pp. 158-61, 161-64 ; El, Vol. I, 
p. 238; BHI, p.335. 

* BEFEO , 1903, pp. 416-17 ; BR, I, pp. xcix-c. 

* SC, p. 105; 07, pp. 146-47 ; BR , T, pp. 168 ff. ; 8tein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 58. 

4 SC, pp. 105-06; Decline and Fall, Vol. IV, p. 384; Nfildeke, Tabari, pp. 211-18; De 
Sacy Mirkhond , p. 372. 
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borders of China. 1 Khusrau I had already formed a matrimonial 
alliance with them and was materially aided by them in his cam- 
paigns against the Eptlialites, while Bahrftm VI (590-91 A.D.) 
and Bistam (592-96 A.D.) both sought refuge and met with death 
amongst them.* The Turks thus displaced the Epthalites and 
occupied their position in Transoxania. In 620-28 A.D. they 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia.* When Yuan 
Cliwang started on his Indian pilgrimage in 630 A.D. he found 
the whole region, roughly from Turfan to Merv and Lake 
Issykkul to the Hindukush, under the control of the Khagan 
(Khan) of the western branch of this Turkish horde. Their 
capital city was ** the town of the Su-yeh river ” which 
“ may be the present Constantinovosk, or perhaps Belasa- 
gun, 4 the capital of the Karakhitai, on the river Chu.” * 
Yuan Chwang describes the countries and princes south of 
the Hindukush, and the Punjab. From Balkh, he passed 
through several small principalities, and after crossing the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ (Hindukush), Bamiyan and the Black 
Ridge (KCh Baba or Siyah KSh), arrived in the kingdom of 
Kia-pi-shi (Kapisa). This kingdom appears to have been a 
powerful one. It wa6 4,000 li in circuit, and was bounded 
on the noTth by the ‘ Snowy Mountains.’ The king, who 
was selected from the Ktatriya caste, was a clever and 
shrewd man and had brought under his control some ten 
kingdoms. The capital of this prince was probably situated 
not far from the “ affluence of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Ghorband valley.” Toward the east his authority 
extended over Lan-po (Lamgh&n or mod. Laghman), Na-kie-lo-ho 

1 Edouard Chavannes, Let Tou-kiue ( Turet ) Occidental**, St. Pdtersbourg, 1008, pp- 226 
It. ; Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 68 ff. Sir Charles Elliot on Turks, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1010), Vol. XXVn, p. 470. See ah© Gibbon** Decline and Fall, Vol. IV, 
p. 349. 

’ SC, pp. 108, 112 and 113 ; Cliavannes, Lea Tou-kiue Occidentuux, p. 226. 

9 Chavannes, Let Tou-kiue Occidentaux, pp. 262 ff. 

4 Prof. F. W. Thomas suggest* the spelling ‘ Balgasao.’ Bat see BE, I, p. 26, fa. 81. 

5 BE, I, p. 26, fn. 81 ; see also ibid, pp. 24 ff. } II, pp. 288 ff. ; Life, pp. 41 ff.i Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1010), Vol. XXVII, p. 471 ; Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 68*69. 
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(Nagarahara— mod. Jalalabad district), andKan-t’o-lo (GandhSra 
=mod. Peshawar, Charsadda and Und). On the borders of Ta- 
ch’a-shi-lo (TaksatfilS—mod. Rawalpindi district) it touched 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir, which under the 
vigorous rule of the K&rkota Durlabhavardhana (c. G31-33 
A.D.) had extended its power up to the Salt Range (Sang- 
ho-po-lo*» Simhapura). In the south, the Kia-pi-slii kingdom 
included Fa-la-na (Varana=banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district). It is also likely that it included Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsaukuta ? = Arachosia) 1 * with its capital at Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 
for we find the king of Kia-pi-slii apparently accompanying 
Yuan . Chwang on his homeward journey from the town of 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a (Utakhaij4a*= Und), via Lan-po, Fa-la-na, 
O-po-kin, Tsau-ku-cha, Fo-li-shi to the frontiers of KapiiSa.* 

But where are the Sahis, who, as we have seen had 
founded an independent power south of the Hindukush in 
about the year 430 A.D.? Did they gradually disappear in 
the clash and turmoil of the invasions of the armies of the 
Sasanids, the Epthalites, and the Turks? It has been pre- 
sumed by scholars that the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi described 
above is the rump of the once mighty Kusftn empire. 3 This 
presumption is of course not invalidated by the description 
of the king as a Kfatriya. By this the pilgrim probably 
meant nothing more than that the king belonged to the 
Brahmanical faith. 4 But even if he was right in his description 
of the caste of the prince it presents no insuperable difficulties. 
The history of the gradual assimilation of the Yueh-chi hordes 
in the fold of Hinduism is well-known. Early in their history 


1 BJl , Vol. II, p. 283 ff. ; YC (II, pp. 264 ff.) spells the name as Tsao*ku*Va and 
restores the word as Jdgutfa. This seems more reasonable. 

* Li/e, pp. 64-72, 192-95 ; BB, Vol. I, pp. 49-68, 190-164 : Vol. II, pp. 283-84 ; YC, 
Vol. I, pp. 115-30, 178-285; Vol. IT, pp. 264-66. 

3 Siihis von Kabul , p. 197. 

4 Yuan Chwang's description of castes of the Indian princes is not always reliable ; 
see supra, p. 5, fu. 5. 
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the Siva appears on the coin-legends of Kadphises 1 and the pro- 
gress of the movement is illustrated by the acceptance of the 
Indian name Vasudeva by one of the successors of Kan igka. 
There is no reason to believe that this process of assimilation 
did not continue amongst the successors of the Great Kugans; 
and it is quite likely that some of their chiefs even claimed 
Ksatriya rank.® This assumption that the kingdom of Kia-pi- 
shi belonged to the Little Yueh-chi rulers seems to be supported 
by the Kitab ul-Hind of al-Blruni. He gives us the following 
account of the kings of Kabul : 

“ The Hindus had kings residing in Kftbul, Turks were 
said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhatakin, 

came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul ; 

he brought these countries under his sway and ruled them under 
the title of a Shahia of Kabul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be 
about sixty. Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much atten- 
tion to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information they are at a loss, and not 

knowing what to say, invariably take to tale-telling I have 

been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot , 8 and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons. One of this series of kings was Kanik, the 
same who is said to have built the vihara (Buddhistic 
monastery) of Purushavar. It is called after him Kanik- 

caitya The last king of this race was Lagatur- 

man, and his Vazlr was Kallftr, a Brahman. The latter 

1 Rapson, Indian Coins, Plate II. 

* Though it is not proved that all tho Rajput tribes were of foreign origin, yet that 
some of them are of foreign origin is proved by the acceptance of the Hfigas for instance 
i n the recognised list of Rajput tribes. 

* Identified with the modern Kot Kangra, the chief place of the Eangra district in 
the Punjab. See Stein, Eng. Trans, of RSjataraAgini, Vol. I, p. 301, footnote on verses 
149>44 ; Cunningham, ASR, Vol. X, pp. 155 ff. 
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had been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. Ini 
consequence the last of this Tibetan house, after it had held the 
royal power for so long a period let it by degree slip from his 
hands. Besides LagaturmSn had bad manners and a worse 
behaviour, on account of which people complained of him 
greatly to the Vazlr. Now the Yazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself found ruling 
sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out his plans, and so he 
occupied the royal throne.” 1 

All lovers of Indian History will regret that al-Blrunl 
could not acquaint himself with the pedigree of the family 
preserved at Nagarkot. For the account he supplies us, being 
necessarily based on defective historical information of the 
Hindus, which he so rightly condemns, assumes at places a 
rather fictitious character. 2 But that the kings mentioned 
by him really belonged to the Kusan group is rendered 
probable by the proposed identification of the Kanik of al-Birunl 
with the great Kaniska, on the ground of the common tradition 
of their building a uihara at Peshawar. 8 It is, however, by no 
means certain that the number of kings who ruled in Kabul 
from the foundation of the dynasty of Barhatakln down to its 
extinction in the reign of Lagaturman was sixty, nor can we 
definitely state that they all belonged to one dynasty. But it 
appears to be clear that the whole period was covered by the rule 
of the Hinduised Yueh-chi rulers, and Stein is probably right 
when be suggests that the error of al-Blrunl in mentioning a 
continuous reign of sixty generations must be ascribed to the 
“ continued use of the title &ahi, a title applied by al-Biruni 
even to the last dynasty conquered by Mahmud of Ghazna.” * 

1 Eng. Trans. by Sachau, Yol. II, pp. 10-13. 

2 Eg., the extraordinary circumstances which led to the rise to power of llarhatakiu 
which I have omitted, ibid, p. 10. 

3 Keinaud, Memoire Geographique, eU\, $ht 1'lnde , pp. 70 ff. ; Sdhis ton Kabul, 
p. 196. 

* Sahis von Kabul , p. 197- 
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Al-Blrun! tells us nothing about the internal history of these 
rulers of ICia-pi-shi, who held the Kabul valley for at least two 
hundred years. For this we must turn to the annals of the 
Arabs, whose conquering armies had shattered the Sasahids and 
were threatening Khurasan and Sijistan in the middle of the 
7th century A.D. 1 I have already referred to the destruction of 
the Epthalite power on the Oxus by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. Taking advantage of the waning power 
of the Sasanids, the Turks had spread their influence south of 
that river and even beyond the Hindukush.* But “the establish- 
ment of the T’ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marked the beginning of 
a new and glorious epoch in the history of the Chinese relations 
with the ‘western regions.’ *’ Aided by the internal feuds of 
the Turks, they succeeded in destroying the power of the 
Northern Turks in 630 A.D. and that of Western Turks in 
658-59 A.D. and soon extended their suzerainty across Turkistan 
and the Oxus valley to the territories south of the Hindukush. 3 
Thus in relation to the S&his, the Chinese and the Arabs occu- 
pied the same position in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. which the Sasanids and the Turks occupied in the middle 
of the sixth. But the terrible defeat of the Chinese imperial 
forces in 670 A.D. and the brilliant campaigns of Qutayba (705- 
15 A.D.) initiated an irresistible movement of the Arabs towards 
Central Asia, which soon made them supreme in Transoxania. 
In A. H. 256 (A.D. 870) Ya‘qub ibn Layth al-Saffar had 
already brought the flag of Islam into the Kabul valley. 4 

The steps which gradually brought Islam into the Kabul 
valley, are recorded in the Arab annals, and incidentally throw 


* KFB, Part n, p. 141. 

* Stein, Ancient Khotan , Vol. I, p. 66. 

* Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 5, 68-59. There was a revival of the power of 
he Northern Turks under the Khagan, called Mo-cho in the Chinese annals (691-718 
A.D.) ; see ibid, p. 62. 

* The Encyclopedia off Islam, Fasciculus A, 1924, p. 55; see also H. A. R. Gibb, 
The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, 1923, pp. 15 ff. 
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some light on the history of the Hindu dynasties that ruled from 
the Zarah Lake to the Indus river. In the year A.H. 30 (A.D. 
650), the Arab general *‘Abd UllShibn ‘Amir, when he set out for 
KhurSsSn, despatched ar-RabI‘ Ibn-Ziyftd to Sijistftn. 1 Ar-Rabl* 
reached the Hindamand (Helmund) and appeared before Zaranj, 
the capital of the country. The people of the city “opposed 
him fiercely ” and “a number of Moslems were wounded,” but 
in the end they were defeated and driven back into the city with 
slaughter. Ar-Rabl‘ struck terror into the heart of the Satrap, 
who submitted and allowed the Arab general to enter the city.* 
Baladhurl, to whom we are indebted for this account does not 
tell us the name of the overlord of this Satrap. But it seems 
from his subsequent account that lie was probably an officer of 
the line of Indian princes who ruled in the Kabul and Helmund 
valleys and were variously known to the Arabs as Rutbll, Rantbll, 
or Zunbll. 8 After two and a half years Ibn ‘Amir next appoint- 
ed ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Samurah as governor of Sijistftn. 
This new officer compelled the Satrap to pay him 2,000,000 
dirhams, and made himself the “master over everything between 
Zaranj and Kishsh 4 of the land of al-Hind, and over that part of 
the region of the road of ar-Ilukhkhaj which is between it and 
the province of ad-Dawar.” 3 In his description of this campaign 

1 “ Sistin, which the earlier Arabs called Sijistan, from the Persian Sagastin, is 

the lowland lying round, and to the eastward of the Zarah lake, which more specially in- 
eludes the deltas of Helmund and other rivers which drain into this inland sea." The 
capital was Zaranj, on Luke Zarah; see LEG, pp. 334 IT. Dr. Barnett suggests : 

Saka-stana (land of SakaB) 

Sagastin 


Sajastin or Sijistan Saistiu (PerB.) 

(iu Arab.) | 

Mod. Sistan 

2 KFB , Part II, pp. 141-43. 

3 For thta word sec infra , p. 71, fu. no. 1. 

* Yaqvt , Vol. IV, p. 277 ; Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse , p. 488. 

5 KFB, Part I, p. 143. For the places see Yaqut , Vol. II, p. 541. Meynard, op. cit 
P. 2*121 ; LEC, p. 345. 

9 
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Bal&dhuri tells us a story which curiously reminds us of the idol- 
breaking incident in the temple of Somnath. We are told that 
when “he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar, he surround- 
ed the enemy in the mountain of az-Zur. 1 * They soon surrender- 
ed to him. The numbers of Moslems with him was 8,000 and 
each man received 4,000 dirhams. Ibn-Samurah went into the 
temple of the ZQr, an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes, and 
cut off a hand and took out the rubies. Then he said to the 
Satrap, * keep the gold and gems. I only wanted to show you 
that it had no power to harm or help.’ ” 3 Ibn Samurah next 
“ obtained control over Bust and Zabul. 8 He did not want to 
take prisoners from Zabul, saying that ‘Uthman had made a 
compact ( walth ) with them. Wakl‘ says that he made an 
agreement (‘ aqd ) with them, which is inferior to covenant 
(‘ ahd ).” 4 Ibn-Samurah was succeeded by Umair ibn Ahrnar. 
The people of Zaranj expelled him and closed the town. But in 
the reign of ‘All, Kib'i ibn al-Kas “ established order in the 
country.’- In the reign of Mu'Swiyah, Ibn Samurah again 
became governor of Sijistan. He was faced with a formidable 
task, for we arc told that the people of Sijistan had apos- 
tatized, and the people of Zabulistan and Kabul had 
broken their treaties. By a series of campaigns he is said 
to have captured Kabul, in spite of the vigorous resistance of 
the ‘ polytheists ,* defeated the inhabitants of Zabulistan, and 
captured Bust and Rukhkhaj. Baladhurl says that this officer 
“took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, and they 


1 LEG, pp. 845-46. * KFB, Part II. p. 144. 

* LEC , pp. 344 and 849. By Zabul or Zabulistan the Arabs meant “ the whole of 
the great mountainous district of the upper waters of the Helmund and the Kandahir 

rivers.” It was " a term of vague application but one which more particularly denoted the 
country round Ghaanah. On the other hand K&bulistfin, was the Kabul country, more to 
the north on the frontier of Bamiy&n. Already in the 3rd century (9th century A.D.) 
Ya'qflbl describes Kabul as much frequented by merchants. He says that the chief city 
was known as Jurwas, while Iftakbrl in the next century gives the name as T&ban. 
Kabul, however, appears also to have been the name in common use, more especially for 
the district.” 

4 KFB, Part II, p. 144. 
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built him a mosque in his castle after the Kabul style of building.’* 
He died in A.H. 50 (A.D. 670) but before his death he was 
succeeded by ar-Rabl* ibn Ziyad. During his administration 
Kabul and Zabulistan again revolted. We are told that the 
“ Kabul Shah assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and 
drove out all of them that were in> Kabul. And Ratbll came 
and gained control of Zabulistan and ar-Rukhkhaj as far as 
Bust. Ar-Rabl* ibn Ziyad led out his men and attacked Ratbil 
at Bust and put him to flight, and pursued him until he 
reached ar-Rukhkhaj. After attacking him in ar-Rukhkhaj, 
he continued to advance, and subdued the city of ad-DSwar.” 
He was succeeded in the government of Sijistan by ‘Ubayd 
II lljih ibn Abi Bakrah. He continued the campaign for 
some time and reached Razan. But “ Ratbll sent to him 
asking for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul in 
return for 1,200,000 dirhams.” This sum was reduced to 
1,000,000 dirhams and the peace was confirmed by Ziyfid, the 
governor of Basra. In about 61 A.H. (A.D. 680) “ the people 
of Kabul treacherously broke the compact and imprisoned 
Abu ‘Ubaydali ibn Ziyad.” The governor of Sijistan, Yazid ibn 
Ziyad, proceeded against them in Junzah, but he and many of 
those with him were killed and the rest put to flight. Among 
those who were martyred were Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah and Si lab 
ibn Ashtam Abu’s-§abha. After this defeat the Arabs “ransomed 
Abu-‘Ubayda for 500,000 dirhams.” The cities of Sijistan, 
being “ aided and abetted ” by Ratbll, became for a time at 
least free from the control of the representatives of the Caliph. 
Baladhurl informs us that “when ‘Abd ul-*AzTz ibn ‘Abd Ullah 
ibn ‘Amir arrived as Wali over Sijistan in the time of az-Zubair 
(c.A.H. 64=683 A.D.), he was compelled to stop in the city of 
Zaranj because Ratbll was at war with him.” But soon after 
“ abu-'Afrft* ‘Umair al-Mazini killed Ratbll and the polytheists 
were put to rout .** But the war did not end with the death of 
this prince. In about A.H. 73 (A.D. 692) ‘Abd Ullah 
was appointed to rule over Sijistan. “ He made war on 
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Ratbll (the successor as king to the former Ratbll, who had 
been killed). He stood in awe of the Moslems,” and when 
‘Abd Ullah arrived at Bust, he offered to make peace for a sum 
of 1,000,000 dirhams, but the treaty fell through, for the Arab 
general wanted his tent to be filled with gold. Fighting was 
therefore resumed. “ Batbll did not oppose his advance into the 
land until he had penetrated deep into it, when he seized the 
mountain paths and passes against him, asking the Moslems to 
cease hostilities and offering to refrain from despoiling them. 
This was refused, and Ratbll said, * Well, then take 300,000 
dirhams for a treaty, and put it in writing for me, agreeing not 
to raid our land while you are Wali, nor to burn nor lay waste.’** 
‘Abd Ullah did this, and when the Caliph ‘Abd ul-Malik (685- 
705 A.D.) learned of it, he dismissed him. Later, when al- 
9ajj5j (c. 694-713 A.D.) was governor of ‘Iraq, ‘Ubayd Ullah 
ibn Abi Bakrah was sent to Sijistan. He carried on the war 
against Ratbll, and advancing by way of ar-Rukhkhaj encamped 
“ in the neighbourhood of Kabul, stopping at a mountain path. 
The enemy blocked it against him and Ratbll joined them. 
So ‘Ubayd Ullah made peace with them on condition that they 
should give him 500,000 dirhams and he should send him three 
of his sons Nahar, al-9ajjaj and Abu Bakrah as hostages, and 
he should make a treaty with them that he shall not fight as 
long as he was governor.” 1 This humiliating peace caused 
serious disaffection in the Arab camp, for it was felt that the 
action would seriously weaken Islam on this frontier. As a 
result of this, hostilities were again commenced. Shuraib, who 
was mainly instrumental in the rejection of the peace “ made 
a charge but was killed. . The army fought their way along the 

1 Futuh al-Buldan , Text, Ed. by M. J. de Goeje, Brill, 1866, p. 890. I am indebted 
to Dr. Mirza of the University of Locknow for the translation of this passage which differs 
from Mnrgotten's translation in one or two points. It is not very olear whose eons 
were given as hostages but as Ratbll's father was a polytheist and there is no evidence that 
bis son bad accepted Islam and as the name of one of the hostages is the same as that of 
the father of ‘Ubaid Ullah, I am disposed to consider them to be the sons of the Arab 
Wali. If this was so it would appear that the hostages were given by the Arabs to Batbll. 
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desert of Bust. Many of them perished of thirst and hunger, 
and Ubayd Ullah died of grief for what he had brought upon his 
men and the fate that had overtaken them.” Soon after this 
disastrous Arab expedition “ 5ajjSj made peace with Ratbll 
agreeing not to make war upon him for seven years (others say 
nine years), on condition that he pays thereafter every year 
900,000 dirhams in kind.” This peace was respected by 9ajjaj 
with scrupulous care, and he dismissed an officer who was 
disposed to deal “ harshly with Ratbll in regard to the goods 
which he paid.” In the reign of Caliph Walld (705-715 A.D.) 
an attempt was made to exact the “ tribute from Ratbll in 
coined money.” In 710 A.D. Qutayba, the governor of 
Khurasan, undertook a campaign against this “ formidable foe” 
who had made Sijistan “ an ill-omened frontier.” 1 The expedi- 
tion was abortive, and the Arabs were compelled to continue 
accepting * payment in kind.’ In the reign of Caliph Sulayman 
(715-17 A.D.) Ratbll ceased to pay any tribute at all. 
Baladhurl informs us that “ thereafter he did not pay any 
tribute to any of the ‘amils of the Umaiyads or of Abu-Muslim 
over .Sijistftn.” It was not till the reign of the Abbasid Caliph 
al Mansur (754-75 A.D.) that active steps were again taken 
against this prince. Ma'n ibn Za’idah on his appointment as 
governor over Sijistan, wrote “to Ratbll to bring tribute for 
which al-9ajjSj had stipulated.” On the receipt of this letter 
Ratbll is said to have sent some “ camels, Turkish tents, and 
slaves, reckoning each at double its value.” This aroused the 
anger of the Arab general, and war was resumed ; but when 
Ma’n came to ar-Rukhkhaj “ he found that Ratbll had with- 
drawn from that place and had gone to Zabulistani to spend the 
summer there.” Ar-Rukhkhaj, we are told, fell to the Arabs, 
and Ma’n secured some 30,000 slaves ; but his success does not 
appear to have been of any substantial character. Baladhurl 
tells us that “ Sijistan was never completely subjugated,” 


1 Gibb. Tht Arab Conquutt in Ctntral Asia, p. 41. 
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though '' the ‘amils of al-Mahdl (775-85 A.D.) and ar-Rashld 
(786-80 A.D.) continued to collect tribute from Katbll as well 
as they could, and kept appointing their agents to rule over the 
regions to which Islam had reached.” The same authority 
tells us that when al-Ma’mun, son of ar-Rashld, was in Khura- 
san (c. 808-818 A.D.), “double tribute was paid to him, and 
he subdued Kabul, whose king professed Islam, and promised 
obedience.” 1 That these expeditions of Ma’mun had no lasting 
effect is proved by the fact that Ratbil was still ruling in Kabul 
in c. 253 A.H. (A.D. 867) when the sons of Darhim, Nasr and 
§alib, fled to him after the conquest of Sijistan by Ya'qub ibn 
Layth. 2 * * Ya'qub captured Herat in the same year, and in A H. 
256 (A.D. 870), turning against Ratbil, marched to Kabul and 
conquered it.* But the Saffarids were soon displaced by the 
Persian Samanids ; and the latter, as we shall see further on, 
do not appear to have made any vigorous effort to extend their 
authority in the Kabul valley. 

The above is a meagre account of the struggles of the Arabs 
for about two hundred years (c. 050-860 A.D.) with the Indian 
princes of the Helmund and the Kabul valleys. Though Bala- 
dhuri once refers to a Kdbul-Shdh,* yet he makes it quite clear 
that the line of princes designated by him as Ratbil held sover- 
eign power over the whole region indicated above. We find 
these princes sometimes not only preventing the Arabs from 
advancing beyond Zaranj, but also successfully negotiating 
alliances with the representatives of the Caliph “ for his own 
country and the land of Kabul.” It is thus likely that the Satrap 
on the Helmund as well as the Kabul-Shah wi n' subordinate to 
this powerful line of princes. 5 That they were Hindus seems to 


1 This account of Arab advance towards the Kabul valley is mainly taken from 

Baladfcuri. KFB, Part II, pp. 130-55. 5 TN t 1681, Vol. I, p. 22, fn. 5. 

* Ibid, p. 22; The Encyclopaedia of Islam , Fasciculus A, 1021, p. 55 ; also Jdmi* 
ul-Hikayat , in Elliot , Vol. II, p. 172. 

* KFB, Part II, p. 147. 

5 Gibb, Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies , London Institution , Vol. II a 1921-23, pp. 613-22. 
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be hinted at by the description of the image of Zur and the 
epithet ‘ polytheists ’ applied to them and their soldiers. But 
it is uncertain what the word Ratbll actually means. There is 
no doubt that it was a title and not a personal name, for it is 
assumed by successive princes from father to son. Scholars are 
agreed that the word is not Arabic, and may possibly be 
Turkish. 1 In that case the identification of this line of 
princes with the descendants of the 8ahis who ruled south 
of the Hindukush from about the middle of the fifth century 
onwards is probable. Whether these princes are further 
to be identified with the princes of Kia-pi-shi, noticed by 
Yuan Chwang must remain in the present state of our 
knowledge uncertain. But the fact that the Ratbils are found 
ruling in the Kabul valley in the middle of the 9th century A.D., 
the period which, according to al-Blrunl and Kalhana, 2 saw the 
extinction of the Turlci Sdhis, seems to favour such an identifi- 
cation. In that case we can explain why the kings of Kia-pi-shi, 
who formerly lived in Und 3 gradually shifted their sphere of 
activity further to the west and south. The rise of the Karkotas 
in Kashmir, who conquered Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksasila) from 
them effectively blocked their advance towards the east while the 
lofty Hindukush range was a barrier in the north and the north- 
west. Thus it was only in the south and the south-west, along 
the valley of the Helmund that they could extend their power; 
and it is interesting to note that it was here, and not across the 
Hindukush, that the Arabs first came into conflict with them. 
The position of the Sahis, during this period, threatened as they 
were by powerful enemies from the north and the south, was 


1 On this word see J, Marquarfc, Erdnsahr , Abhandlungen der KOniglichen Gasellschaft 
der WissenscHtften zu G&ttingen, Philologisch-Historisctie Klasse , Neue Folge, Band III, 
No. 2, pp. 248 ff. Review of the same by Nfildeke in ZDMG . 1902, Band LVI, p. 432; 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 1928, pp. 216 if.; De Goeje in- Vienna 
Oriental Journal, 1902, Vo!. XVI, pp. 192-95. 

* See infra, pp. 72 and 75-76. 

• Life, p. 192. 
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critical. But the raids of the Arabs on the southern dominions 
of Kashmir, 1 must have soon convinced the Karko(as of the 
common danger threatening the Indian states; and this had 
probably something to do with the policy pursued by Lalitaditya 
Muktaplda (c. 713-750 A.D.), who conferred high offices on the 
8dhi princes in his court. 2 But, as we shall see further on, 
this wise policy was not followed by his successors. 

The necessity of this twofold struggle must have been a 
terrible strain on the 3dhis, and probably largely contributed 
to bring about the revolution which is described by al-Birunl.® 
The last Turki Sahi prince LagaturmSn was imprisoned by his 
Brahman Vazlr, Kallar, who founded an independent dynasty 
which may be conveniently called the Hindu Sahit.* Accord- 
ing to al-Biruni, after him “ ruled the Brahman kings Samand 
(Samanta), Kamalu, Blnrn (Bhima), Jaypal (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapfila). The latter was killed in 
A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021) and his son Blnmapala five years later 
(A.D. 1026).” 6 Though al-Birunl makes it clear that the 
dynasty was destroyed in the first quarter of the lltli century, 
as a result of the invasion of the Yamlnls of Ghazna, he does 
not supply any details about the history of the Hindu &ahis. 
For this we have to depend mainly on other Muhammadan 
chroniclers and the Rdjatarangitii of Kalhapa. The following 
verses from the latter source which describe the victories of the 
Kashmirian prince Sankaravarman (c. 883-002) appears to 
have an important bearing on the history of these later Sdhis : 

“ The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhuna , king of Gurjara, 
he uprooted in battle in a moment, and made a long grief rise 
(in its place). 


* KFB, Part II, pp. 230-81. 

• Rajatarahgiqx of Kalbaga, IV, 142-43 ; see also Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 90. 
1 See supra, pp. 62*63. 

4 Some call them Brahman S&his. . 

1 KH, Eng. TranB. by Sacha u, Vol. II, p. 13. 
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The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the Tafefea-land 
preserving (hereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seized* to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya 
family, who had become his servant in the office of Chamberlain. 

Alakh&na’s support, the illustrious Lalliya SShi — who, 
(placed) between the rulers of the Darads, and Turuskas as 
between a lion and a boar, resembled Aryavarta (as it lies) 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya (mountains), in whose town 
of UdabKdtf&a (other) kings found safety, just as the mountains 
in the ocean, when threatened by the danger of having their 
wings cut (by Indra) ; whose mighty glory (outshone) the kings 
in the north, just as the sun-disc (outshines) the stars in heaven, — 
he was not received into service by (Saftkaravarman), who 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position.” 1 

In describing the achievements of PrabhSkaradeva, the 
minister of GopS-lavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.) and the paramour of 
the queen-mother Sugandh&, Kalhana further adds : 

“ As superintendent of treasury ( KoSadhyaksa ), he plunder- 
ed the riches of the amorous (queen) and vanquished the Sahi 
kingdom at Udabhaij4apura. 

He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious 3ahi upon 
Toramana, Lalliya’s son, and gave him the new name 
Kamaluka .” 2 * 

The first thing that strikes us in the verses quoted above is 
the testimony of the historian of Kashmir to the strength of the 
illustrious Sdhi princes. 8 Their dominions were placed between 
the Darads and the Turuskas. The seat of the Darads appears 
to have extended ‘ from Citral and Yasin, across the Indus 
regions of Gilgit, Cilas, and Bunji.to the Kisanganga valley in 


1 Stein’s Bag. Trans., Vol. I,pp. 205-06; verses 149-55 of Book V. 

• Ibid , p. 217, V. 282-33. 

1 See also Rdjatarahgiifi, VII, 68-69 ; VIII, 8230, 

10 
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the immediate north of Kashmir.’ 1 The Turuskas in the south 
were undoubtedly the Muhammadans, who were waging 
unceasing war against the Indian rulers of Afghanistan and 
Slstftn for more than two centuries. In spite of the vigorous 
resistance of the Sahis, the Arabs, we have seen, had advanced 
step by step till Kabul itself fell in 870 A.D. Against this 
irresistible pressure, the Sahis were gradually driven towards 
the Indian frontier, and again transferred their capital to 
Udabhatfdapura , the old capital of Kia-pi-shi. Already in the 
time of Kamalu the Hindu Sdhis were known as Rais of 
Hindustan. 2 

The next point that is interesting, is the relationship of 
the $d his with other Indian States. I have already referred to 
the wise policy of the Knrkdta king LalitSditya who appears to 
have cultivated a policy of friendship with the 3ahis. The 
verses of Kalhana quoted above seem to indicate that there was 
also an alliance between the Gurjara king Alakhana and these 
princes. Alakhana appears to have ruled over ‘ the upper portion 
of the flat Doab between the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, south of 
Dftrvabhisara, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain 
further east.’ 3 What relations this prince had with the adhiraja 
Bhoja are uncertain. But if the latter is to be identified with the 
Gflrjara-Pratihara emperor Bhoja, as seems not improbable, 4 
then it is not unlikely that the two GQrjara kings® were on terms 
of friendship with each other. Their hostility to a common 
enemy, namely the Utpalas might have brought them together. 
This fact taken together with the well-known hostility of the 


1 RajataraAgtn* , Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 47, footnote on Vs. 319-16 of Book 
I ; Vol. 11, p. 431 ; Drew, Jumwoo , pp. 393 ff. 

9 Life , p. 192; see Jami ‘ * ul-Hikiydt , Elliot, II, p. 17*2. 

3 Rajatarangini , Stein's Eng. Transi, Vol. I, p. 99. 

♦ JASI3, 1922, N.S., Vol. XVIII, p.268; JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 63-64 ; Stein's 
note on V. 151 of the R&iatarafiginl , Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 206. ASH, Vol. II, p. 225; 
Vol. X, p. 101. 

• The epithets Gurjara-bhubhuja and Qurjar-ddhipa probably indicate that Alakhana 
was a • Surjara 1 king ruling over the Punjab settlement of the 4 Ga^jftras. , 
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Gurjara and tSahi kings towards the Arabs, may"indicate some 
sort of entente cordiale between these powers for joint action 
against their common enemies. By reversing the policy of 
friendship towards the 3ahis , Sahkaravarman only made the 
task of the defence of the Indian frontier against Islam all the 
more difficult. But Kalhana makes it quite clear that this 
Utpala prince could not make much headway against the 
3ahis. His statement that the illustrious Lalliya Sabi, 
“ whose mighty glory outshone the kings of the north,” was not 
received into service by Sahkaravarman because the latter 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position, is only a 
politic way of saying that his efforts were fruitless. His violent 
death in the hills of Urasa (modern Hazara district), not very 
far from the 3ahi capital, may not be entirely unconnected with 
the hidden hand of the 3ahis. 

The next question that confronts us is the identification of 
Lalliya. There is no prince of this name on the list of 
al-Blrunl. He was a contemporary of Safikaravarman (883- 
902 A.D.), and was apparently dead in A.D. 902-04, when 
Gopalavarman was king of Kashmir. His son Kamalu, as we 
shall see further on, was a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Laith 
(c. 879-900 A.D.). As al-Birunl’s account is confirmed when- 
ever we can check it, it is unlikely that he would omit the name 
of such an important prince as Lalliya. Cunningham first 
suggested that Kallar of al-Blrunl is identical with Lalliya of 
Kalhana. 1 Stein has pointed out that Kalhana’s description 
of Lalliya Sabi’s great power and repute, agrees singularly with 
what al-Blrunl has to tell us of the * energetic founder of the 
Hindu Shahiya dynasty.’* ‘The proposed identification of 
Kallar with Lalliya finds further support in the convincing 
conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the 
Indica of al-Blrunl, has explained the apparent difference of the 


ASH, Vol. V, p. 83. 

Rajalarahyitf, Stem's Eng. Trans., Vol. II, p. 336. 
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names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form jl-f of the single MS. 
which lias preserved for us the text of the Indica a misread 

m 

or and accounts for such a corruption by well-known 
palreographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts.’ 1 Edward 
Thomas referred to this prince certain silver coins of the Bull- 
and-horseman type with the legend Syalapatideva. This 
identification, based on a possible mistake of the copyists, a 
^ for u*> was rightly rejected by Elliot as unwarranted. 8 
But there is no inherent impossibility in the guess of the latter 
authority that the subversion of the Turki Sahiyas by Lalliya 
may have occurred about 850 A.D. 3 

The next prince in the list of al-Biruni is Samand. This is 
probably the nameless Sahi prince referred to as contemporary 
of Gopalavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.), who was overthrown by the 
Kashmirian minister PrabhSkaradeva. 4 His relationship with 
Kallar-Lalliya is not known, but he appears to have carried on 
the policy of hostility of his predecessor against the Utpalas 
which in the end cost him his throne. A large number of coins 
with the legend Sdmnntadeva of the Bull-and-horseman type, 
which are found in large quantities, not only in Afghanistan, 
but throughout the Punjab and the whole of Northern India, 
have been attributed to this prince. One such coin was found 
“ at a place called Obrzycko in the province of Posen, in com- 
pany of 30 different kings of Europe and Asia.” 8 Mr. E. 
Thomas was of opinion that this profusion of coins with his 
legend is to be explained by ‘ his having called in the coins of 
his Buddhist predecessors in order to give prevalence to his own 
creed of Brahmanism by the substitution of the Bull-and-horse- 
man type for that of the Elephant-and-lion, which is considered 
emblematic of Buddhism.’ But as Elliot has pointed out this 

1 Ihid, ZD MG, 1694, Band XLVIII, pp. 699-700. 

5 JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180 } Elliot, Vol. I, p. 421. 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 425. 

* RSjatarangini, V. 232-33. 

’ Elliot, Vol. II, p. 422 ; JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 178, 
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" supposition seems to be defeated by the fact of our finding 
Sfimanta coins with elephants also upon them.” 1 It is likely 
that Samanta became so celebrated that his type was imitated 
by later rulers.® 

According to al-Biruni the next king was Kamalu, presu- 
mably the same ruler, who is referred to in the Jawami * ul- 
Hikayat of Muhammad ‘AufI (c. 1212. A.D.) as Kamalu R&y of 
Hindustan, the contemporary and opponent of the §aff&rid ruler 
'Amr ibn Layth (c. 879-900 A.D.). 8 This synchronism helps us 
also to identify him with Toramana, Lalliya’s son, who accord- 
ing to Kalhana was given the dominions of the rebellious 8ahi 
(Samand) and upon whom was conferred the new name Kama- 
luka by the minister of the Utpala king Gopalavarman ( c . A.D. 
902-04). 4 This invalidates Elliot’s suggestion that Kamalu’s 
reign commenced in 890 A.D.® Both Kalhana and the Muham- 
madan writers are silent about the relationship of Toramana- 
Kamalu with his predecessor. Mr. E. Thomas proposed to 
identify this prince with the Khvadavayaka or Khedavayaka of 
the coins from the similarity of the metal and style of latter’s 
coinage with the other issues of the Sahis. His attempt to 
justify his thesis by “ mutations, blots, or intermixture of 
letters” was rightly rejected by Elliot as too fantastic. 6 

The next ruler, according to al-Blrflnl, was Bhlm, no doubt 
the same ruler who is mentioned by Kalhana as the maternal 
grandfather of Didda, the queen of the Kashmirian king Ksema- 

‘ Elliot, Vol. II, p. 422 ; JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, pp. 182-88 and 276. 

* JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, pp. 181-82, 276. CHI, Vol. I, pp. 681-62, 684 
“ Coinage bearing his iHermaeus) name and bis types was issued by bis conquerors until 
a much later date, in the same way and for tbe same reasons that the East India Company 
continued for many years to etrike rupees bearing the name of tbe Mughal Emperor, 
Bbih ’Alam.” Rap sob. 

* Elliot , Vol. II, p. 172. This date for Kamalu involves a correction by a few years 
of the date of Gop&lavarman (902-04 A.D.) as given by Kalhana. 

4 Rajatarangini , V. 232-33. The dates given here are taken frpm Stein and are to 
be regarded as only approximate, 

i EWtof, Vol. II, p. 424. 

* JRAS, 1843, Vol. IX, p. 180 ; Elliot , Vol. II, p. 423 ; GMI, p. 64. 
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gupta (c. 950-58 A.D.). 1 DiddS was the daughter of king 
Simharftja, the lord of Lohara (modern valley of Loh*rin or Loran 
immediately to the south of Pir Pantsal range, in the hill State 
of Punch) 8 and other strongholds, who had apparently married 
a daughter of Bhlma Sahi of UdabbSudapura. The influence 
and power enjoyed by the Sahis in Kashmir during this period 
is illustrated by the fact that already during Ksemagupta’s life- 
time Bhlma built a richly endowed temple of Visnu called 
Bhlmakesava in the adoptive country of his grand-daughter the 
remains of which have been traced by Stein in a Muhammadan 
ZirSt at Bum*zu 8 near MSrtSnda. Certain silver coins with the 
legend 3ri-Bhimadeva, which are mainly found in Kabulistan, 
have been referred by numismatists to this ruler. 4 From the 
facts detailed above it is certain that the birth of Bhlma cannot 
be pushed back beyond 920 A.D. 5 He was certainly ruling in 
950-58, but we do not know when he was succeeded by the next 
ruler, Jaypal, who is well-known from Muslim chronicles as the 
opponent of the Yamlnl kings of Ghazni. Kalhapa is silent 
about this ruler, though he mentions the defeat of an otherwise 
unknown 3ahi prince named Thakkana in the reign of Ablii- 
manyu (958-72 A.D.) the son of Didda. YaSodhara the Com- 
mander-in-chief, we are told, ‘out of spite* rapidly invaded his 
country ‘ which is difficult of access on account of its streams 
and mountains ’ and capturing the $ahi prince * by force ’ com- 
pelled him to * pay tribute and homage.* 6 The fact that Thak- 
kana does not occur in the list of al-Blrunl lends some strength 
to the suspicion that his list contains the names of only 

Rdjatarangini , VI, 176-78 ; VII, 1081. 

Stein's Eng. Trans, of Rdjatarangini , Vol. II, pp. 293 ff. 

Rdjatarangini, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 104.05 ; pp. 249-50, footnote on V. 177-78. 

CMl , pp. 64-65. 

Sdhit eon Kabul, p. 201. If we take it that Didd& was 15 when she was married to 
Kgemagapta (950-58 A.D.) and that she was born when her mother, the daughter of Bhima 
was 15, then the birth of Didda's mother falls in c. 920 A.D. 

• Rdjatarangini , VI, 230-86. 
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important rulers and is by no means to be taken as successive. 1 
That Jayapala is not the son of Bhlma appears to be indicated 
by Firishta, who gives Ishtpftl* (Iftapala?) as the name of 
JayapSla’s father ; but we need not agree with Elliot that the 
“ introduction of the term ‘Pftl* ” should indicates change of 
dynasty. The same phenomenon appears in the history of 
the Gurjara-PratlhSras of Kanauj, though there was no 
dynastic change. 3 

I have already briefly referred to the gradual advance of the 
Arabs on this frontier. The §affSrid ruler Ya'qQb is said to 
have captured Kabul in 870 A.D. , while his brother ‘Amr, the 
next ruler, claims to have defeated KamalQ, the Sahi king. The 
Samanids of Transoxania, who succeeded them, do not appear to 
have made any systematic efforts to extend their power in the 
Kabul valley. In c. 322 A.H. (933 A.D.), when the power of the 
Samanids was already on the decline, we find a person named 
Abu Bakr-i-Lawik ruling as Wall of Zabulistan at Ghazni. 4 As 
the word Wall signifies a chief or a sovereign, it is likely that he 
held almost an independent power. 6 In c. 933 A.D. this ruler 
was driven out of Ghazni by Alp-tigin, a Turkish slave of the 
Samanid Amir Mansur, who founded an independent power and 
repulsed all the efforts of his former masters to dislodge him. 6 
The establishment of this Turkish principality at once led to a 
renewal of the vigorous forward policy of the early Arabs, which 
further drove the Sdhis towards the Punjab and ultimately led to 
their extinction in the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. 
Of their once extensive dominions on the K&bul and Helmund 


> Elliot, Vol, II, p. 424. 

1 Briggs is wrong when he gives this nsme in his translation as Hutpal. The name 

is dearly ; see lithographed Lnoknow Ed. (1864), Vol. I, p. 19 ; Bombay Ed. 

(1881), Vol. I, p. 82 ; Elliot, Vol. II, p. 425, fn. 8. 

* Bee JL, Vol. X, p. 75. 

* TAT, Vol. I, p. 71. 

■ Ibid, footnote 5 on p. 71. 

* Ibid, footnote 4 on p. 48. 
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rivers* Lamghan now alone remained. According to Firishta, 
the dominions of Jayap&la * extended in length from Sirhind to 
Lamghan and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Multan.’ 1 We are further told that ‘ he resided in the fort 
of Bhatinda in Patiala State) for the convenience of 

taking steps for opposing the Mahommedan,’ who troubled him 
by their repeated invasions. 2 Thus pushed by an irresistible 
pressure, the Sahis, like many others in Indian History, were 
compelled to take shelter in the Punjab. Fortunately for them 
the power of the kings of Kashmir, the Amirs of Multan, and 
the Gurjara-Pratlharas of Kanauj was on the decline during this 
period. And this no doubt helped them in re-creating their 
kingdom in the land of the five rivers. Thanks to these favourable 
circumstances they had again become so powerful that Minhaj 
ud-Dln calls Jayapala the ‘ greatest of the Raes of Hind.’ * 
Strategic reasons had also compelled them to transfer their 
capital from their ancient seat at Udabhftndapur, the Waihand 
of al-Blruni 4 (mod. Und, near Attock on the Indus), to a 
city beyond the Sutlej. From the frequent reference to Jayapala 
as Raja of Lahore in Firishta, it appears that that city marked 
an earlier stage in the migration of the capital from Ohind to 
Bhatinda. 5 

Firishta informs us that during the lifetime of Alp-tigin- 
(c. 933-963 A.D.), his general Sabuk-tigln had already com- 
menced predatory excursions in the provinces of Lamghftn and 
Multan. In my chapter on Sind I have indicated how these 
invasions led to the organisation of an alliance between the 
Sahis and the Amirs of Multan.® Before the accession of 

1 TF , Brigg's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 15. 

* Ibid. 

3 TN, Vol. I, p. 82. 

* Sacbau's Eng. Trans, of KH , Vol. I, pp. 206, 259, 317. 

8 TF, Brigg's Eng. Trans., Vol. I*pp. 9, 17, 52, 54, etc. The Encyclopedia of Islam , 
number 37, 1928. p. 9, refers to Bbera on the Jhelum as a still earlier capital but I 
cannot find fcbe original reference to this statement ; Elliot also makes this statement, 
Vol. II, p. 426. 

* See supra, p. 25. 
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Sabuk-tigln (c. 977 A.D.), he aided Plrey in 973 A.D. to 
defeat “ a body of infidels who had advanced out of Hind for 
the purpose of seizing Ghaznin.” 1 This was probably one 
of the first fruits of the alliance referred to above. When 
Sabuk-tigln became king he succeeded through diplomacy in 
detaching Shaikh 9amld Lodi from the side of the Sahis .* 
Then, “ girding up his loins for a war of religion he en- 
deavoured to desolate the territories of Rajs Jaypal the 

ruler of Hindustan.” 8 These attacks appear to have been 
utterly unprovoked by any acts of hostility on Jayapftla’s part, 
and resulted in the conquest of “many castles and strong- 
holds,” which no doubt “ augmented the boundaries of his 
kingdom. But when Jaypal, king of Hindustan, observed these 
things and saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing, 
and immeasurable fractures and losses every moment caused 
in his States, that grievance rendered him disturbed and in- 
consolable He saw no remedy, except in beginning to *act, 

and to take up arms. He assembled, therefore, all his princes, 
feudatories, nobles, and allies and with a great army approached 
the Musalman territory. W.heni Nasir-ud-Dln perceived this 
he marched from Ghazni against Jaypal. They came together 
upon the frontiers of each state. Each army mutually attacked 
the other, fought and resisted in every way, until the face 
of the earth was stained red with the blood of the slain, and 
the lions and warriors of both armies and nations were worn 

out and reduced to despair. Then (Prince Mabmud) 

remarked that all skill and intelligence was unequal to the 
subjugation of this fort, and that all human power fell short 
against it.” 4 In this crisis a snowstorm came as a godsend 

* TN, Vol. I.p.78, fn. 7. 

• TF, Brigg's Trans., Vol. I, pp. 9-10. 

8 Til, Eng. Trans, by B. Day, p. 3. 

4 Probably the Indians were fighting from a fortified position. KY (c. 1090 A.D.), 
Eng. Trans, from tbe Persian version by James Reynolds' London, pp. 33-36. I shall 
mainly depend upon this contemporary authority ; other sources will be indicated whenever 
referred to. 

li 
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to the Muhammadans. The atmosphere suddenly changed and 
“ from the sharpness of the extreme cold, drew over itself a grey 
mist, so that patience could no longer endure such sufferings, and 
they were near unto the fate of death.” The Indian army, 
which was mainly recruited from the plains, naturally suffered 
most, 1 and negotiations for peace were opened by Jayapala. 
In the course of these parleys the Sahi monarch is said to have 
sent the following characteristic message to Sabuk-tigin. 

“ You have heard and know the nobleness of Indians, how 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruc- 
tion. They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong 
them, when there is no means of escaping the blade. In 
affairs of honour and renown we would place ourselves upon 
the fire like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the 
sunrays.” 2 

Sabuk-tigin was convinced of the truth of Jayapala’s 
statement, and consented to the terms offered. According to 
‘Utbl these were : “by way of ransom 1,000 packets of 1,000 
dinars sterling, and five stables full of elephants,” 8 and ces- 
sion of “some cities of Hindustan and some fortresses within 
the heart of his kingdom ” and the supply of hostages “until 

the terms of the treaty should be carried into effect when 

the territories and fortresses should be restored.” We are 
told by this writer and all subsequent authorities that when 
Jayapala “ had gone a few stages and was in safety, and was 
secure in the midst of his kingdom, 4 his base and evil nature 
led him to infringe the treaty. He entered upon measures 
contrary thereto, and as certain persons were with him, by 
way of doing him honour and for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of the fortresses and territories ceded by the agreement, 


* TA, p. 3. 

* KY, p. 37. 

* According to Nigtm.ud-Dln and Firiahta the number of elephants was fifty. 

* According to TP, Brigg's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 17, Jayaplla refused payment 
on reaching Lahore on the advice of bis Brahman advisers. 
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he threw them into prison, by way of reprisal for some of his 
comrades and company, who were detained at the Amir’s 
court as a measure of retaliation.” Nigam-ud-Dln clearly 
states that Jay apala “ imprisoned the agents of Amir Nasir- 
ud-Dln, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the men whom 
he had left as hostages. ” 1 The Muslim historians, as usual, 
throw all the blame on Jayapala; but it is not unlikely 
that this was a mere pretext for renewing hostilities on both 
sides. Situated as they were, there could be no lasting peace 
between these two states, and we are told that after this, 
Sabuk-tigln “ proceeded to the country of the infidel traitor, 
and wheresoever he came he plundered and sacked the country 
until it was annihilated. He dug up and burnt down all its 
buildings and killed these deceivers and infidels, carrying away 
their children and cattle as booty. He made the territory 
of Zamghan, which had been the most populous and flourish- 
ing of all that country, entirely stript and bare. He 
mastered several other territories, and, destroying their temples, 
their sacred buildings, and their churches built mosques 
in their stead, making the light of Islam visible.” On 
this Jayapala “ invoked help, and despatched letters seeking 
succour, to the various provinces of India imploring aid.*’ 
Nigam-ud-Dln does not mention the names of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, but Firishta particularly mentions the names of 
the princes of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj who assisted 
JayapSla with men and money. 3 All the authorities however are 
agreed that the army of Jayapala mainly consisted of 100,000 
cavalry. To this Nizam-ud-Din adds “many elephants” and 
Firishta, ‘‘an innumerable host of foot.” Evidently Jayap&la 

* TA, p. 3. 

• TA, p., 3. TF , Brigg’s Eng. Trans., p. 18. V. Smith has suggested that the 
date of this battle was 990, or possibly 991 A.D. He also suggests that the RAja of 
Kalinjar was Dhahga Candel but he was not sure about the identity of the others. He 
says "until the date of accession of RAjyapAla (c. 990-1019 A. D.) is settled, it is 
impossible to settle whether he or his father (Vijayapftla, c. 955-90 A.D.) was the ally of 
Jaipftl at the time referred to.” JRAS t 1909, Part I, pp. 275«76. 
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was making a supreme effort to crush his foe. Starting from 
his kingdom he marched “towards the capital of Islam” 
(Ghazni). ‘Utbl does not tell us the place of the battle, but 
according to Nij&m-ud-Dln and Firishta “the two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Lamgh&n.' ' The Hindu army appeared 
to their enemies “like the boundless ocean and in numbers 
like the ants and locusts of the wilderness.” But though the 
forces of Islam were fewer in number, the superior generalship 
of their leader compensated for this. Sabuk-tigln divided his 
soldiers into squadrons of 500 men each, which were directed 
to attack successively one particular point of the Hindu line, so 
that it might continually have to encounter fresh troops. The 
Hindus being worse mounted than the cavalry of Sabuk-tigln, 
were unable to withstand them, and, wearied out by the 
manoeuvre just mentioned began to give way. Sabuk-tigln, 
perceiving their disorder, made a general assault ; “the Hindus 
were everywhere defeated, and fled and were pursued, with 
great slaughter to the banks of the Nilab.” 1 This was the 
last invasion of Ghazni by Jayapala and ‘Utbl informs us that 
“from this time the Hindus drew in their tails and sought no more 
to invade the land.” As a result of this war Jayapala practically 
lost all territory to the west of the Indus, including LamghSn, 
and Peshawar. The latter place was put in charge of an offi- 
cial of Ghazni with a force of 10,000 horse. 1 The possession 
of the strategic outpost at Peshawar placed the remaining terri- 
tories of Jayapala at the mercy of the Yamlnls, and they were 
not long in taking advantage of their position. Sabuk-tigln 
died in 997 A.D. After a short interval his son Mahmud 
succeeded him and at once renewed hostilities against the Sahis. 
In 1000 A.D., apparently without any provocation on Jaya- 

1 ulfoj Indus, KY t pp. 40-42; TA t pp, 3-4 ; TF , Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, pp. 18- 
• — 

19; TN t Vol. !• p. 74. 

• ‘Utbl only says, this territory was entirely annexed to tbc lands of Islam,’* while 
Nizam-ud-DIn sayB, " the L&mghftn country came into the possession of Amir Nasir-ud- 
Dln. 11 It is only Firishta who adds Peshawar. None of the authorities gives the dates 1 
of these wars of S&buk-tigin. See AM, pp. 320-21. 
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pftla’s part, Mahmud appears to have invaded the districts west 
of the Indus capturing “many forts and provinces.” 1 * But 
this was only a reconnaissance en force, a mere prelude to a more 
ambitious attempt, which took place in 1001 A.D. In that 
year with a well equipped body of 10,000 picked cavalry he 
came into Peshawar. 3 The object of the Sultan was plunder 
and loot, and it affords us an interesting insight into the men- 
tality of the Muslim chroniclers when they express surprise at 
the intelligence that Jayapala intended to resist this wanton 
attack on his independence. The following quotation from 
‘Utbi is an illustration r — 

“ But this vile infidel advanced in opposition to the stand- 
ards of the Sultan with 8,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 
300 elephants. The earth groaned under the pain of their 
boots. And when the distance between the two armies was 
but small, the infidel began to delay the commencement of the 
battle and the onset, in order that the rear of the troops and 
those men of the army who were coming up behind the others 
should arrive. The Sultan perceived this stratagem and hasten- 
ed forward, and wrested the power of choice from his hand.” 3 

The last portion of this passage appears to indicate that 
Jayapala was taken by surprise and had to hasten to meet the 


1 This is the statement of Firishta, see op. cit, p. 36 ; but TA, p. 6, has “seized a few 
forts and returned." 

• Mr. Dey, the translator of TA, p. 5, fn. 1, doubts whether this is the modern city of 
that name, as “ the latter city was generally called Bagram up to the time of B&bar and 
Akbar.” But it should be noted that both ‘Utbi and Nizam-ud-Din give the name of the 

city as Parshawar )> which approaches the ancient form Purujapura, the 

Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, of Yuan Chwang, which is identified by scholars with modern Peshawar. 
Mr. Dey again seems to hare fallen into a blunder by translating the text of Nizam-ud- 
Dm about this war. According to his translation Mafcmud “ attacked Parsbivar " 

but the text (see p. 8) is which indicates that " he 

came to Peshawar " 'which was already in the possession of Sabuk-tigin in 977 A.D. 
'Utbl says about this invasion that Mahmud “ set forward into the territory over against 
Parshawar, in the midst of the land of Hindustan." TY , p. 280. This seems to support 
our interpretation of Nigim-ud-Din. 

• TY, p. 281. 
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enemy before his mobilization was complete. The battle that 
took place was well contested. Nigam-ud-Din tells us that 
“ the two armies fought with each other and showed much 
gallantry,” while Firishta refers to the struggle as obstinate. 
But in the end victory fell to Mahmud. According to ‘Utbl : 
“ at the time of mid-day nearly 5,000 carcasses of the infidels 
cut in half by the sword lay upon the field of battle, as food for 
dogs and as a gift for wolves and fifty elephants were cut down 
by the strfike of arrows and of swords. Moreover, they seized 
Jayapala with all his family and children and kindred, and a 
considerable number of his intimate officers, in the snaring 
rope of violence and brought them as prisoners before the 
Sultan.” 1 

According to all the authorities this battle took place on the 
8th of Muharram, 392 A. II. (c. 1001 A.D.). Amongst the 
booty obtained by the Sultan Muslim chroniclers give much 
prominence to the necklaces (mala) worn by Jayapala and his 
chiefs. According to Nigam-ud-Din and Firishta, the mala, 
worn by the tidhi prince was valued by experts * at 180,000 
dinars ,’ 2 * * while ‘Utbl gives the value of all the * precious stones,’ 

‘ glittering pearls and valuable rubies ’ at 200,000 dinars of 
* red gold.’ 

After this victory, Mahmud pressed his advantage by a 
forward push, and commanding the army “ to fly forth into the 
province of Hindustan,” went to Bhatinda, “the place of 
residence of Jaypal and reduced it after a siege.” 8 According 
to ‘IJtbT Mabmud then made “ friendship with him (Jayapala) 
and took his son as a hostage for the confirmation of his 
promise, and dismissed him to his own country.” Nigam-ud- 
Din is silent on the point, but Firishta says that the prisoners 
were released “ on payment of a large ransom, and on their 


1 KY, pp. 381-282. 

* Valuing the dtnir at 9*., Briggs has calculated that this sum would make £81,000. 

See his Eng. Trane., p. 38 fn. 

* TA, p. 6 j TF, Brigg’s Trane., Vol. I, p. 88. 
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stipulating for an annual tribute. 1 * * * * * * ” According to both ‘Utbl 
and Firishta, Jayapala after being released resigned the crown 
to his son. He “ shaved his head, and threw himself into 
fire and went into the lowest pits of hell. But they differ as 
to the reasons which led him to this decision. ‘Utbl says : 
“ Now in mid-India it had been a long time established as a 
rule that if any king fell as a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, he should no longer hold his kingdom and that no 
more allegiance should effectually appertain to him.” But 
Firishta says : “ It is said that, in those days, a custom pre- 
vailed among the Hindus that whatever raja was twice over- 
powered by strangers became disqualified to reign.”* As 
Jayapala was defeated more than twice, I think the tradition 
contained in the Kitab-i-Y amlnl is more reliable. 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son AnandapUla in about 
1001-02 A.D. At this time the extent of the territories of the 
Sahis in the south reached the borders of the Amirate of Multan 
and included the principality of Bhera (Bahatlh, Bhatiali) 
situated on the west bank of the Jhelum under the Salt 
Bange. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of Jayapftla, 
its feudatory raja Bijay Ray appears to have “ refused to 
pay his proportion of tribute to Anandapala.” 8 Mahmud 
made this a pretext to invade the Sahi dominions again 
in 1004 A.D. Firishta says that Mahmud undertook this 
invasion because “the tribute from Hindustan has not been 
paid.” It is not unlikely that Anandapivla represented to 
the Sultan that he was unable to pay anything so long as 


1 KY , p. 283 ; TF , p. 38. According to the TN , Vol. I, p. 82, Jayapala was kept as 

prisoner at Man-Yazid, in Khurasan. The sum of his ransom is fixed by tbe same 

authority at 80 dirhams, but, as Raverty points out, this is probably a mistake for 80,000. 

See ibid , footnote 7. 

* KY, p. 283; TF t p. 38. 

* TF , Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 39 ; Briggs writes the name of the ruler of Bhera as 

‘ Beejy Ray.* But in the lithographed text it is 5!f^^ and to it can be read as 'Bijay 

Riy/i.e., Vijaya-rSya. 
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he was not paid by the rdja of Bhera. But what appears to 
be more probable is that next to Peshawar Mahmud wanted 
another stronghold on the plains of the Punjab, to serve as a base 
for his ambitious programme of plunder and temple spoliation. 
Bhera was such a place. In the picturesque language of ‘Utbl : 
“ this city had a wall whose height could be reached only by 
eagles. Its sentinel, if he wished, might hold converse with 
the stars, and its watchman, if he desired, might give kisses 
upon the lip of the planet Venus .” 1 From its safe retreat 
therefore he could deal easy blows against the Muhammadan 
principalities of the lower Indus valley, and what was more 
important, crush the Sahis, whose territory blocked his advance 
into the rich countries of the trans-Gangetic plain. The rajd 
of Bhera “ relying on his lofty hill and drunk in the pride of 
his numerous followers, came out of the city and trusting in the 
might of his heroes and the majesty of his fortune, stood the 
engagement.” For three days successively the battle raged 
fiercely outside the walls of the city, until the Indians were 
driven into the fortress, which was besieged. Bijay Ray escaped 
from the fort with a few followers but being pursued “ drew 
his piercing khanjar, and falling, resigned his fearless life, and 
impure soul amidst the ranks of hell.” Mabmttd there- 

upon “ spread the carpet of the Muhammadan religion and law, 
and drew the people of those provinces into the bond of Islam, 
and arranged the construction of mosques and pulpits.” * 

Soon after the conquest of Bhera, Mafemud turned his 
attention to Multan, whose rulers had most unwisely dissolved 
their alliance with the Sahis and stood aside while the fortunes 
of JayapSla and his son were being laid low by the cruel blows 
of the unscrupulous Turk. Its ruler Da’ud now realised when 


» KY.p. 32a. 

• Ibid , pp. 324-25. The itubborn nature of thi§ fight and the heroic character of the 
rdiS are fully borne out by Firishta, who says that the Muslim* suffered so mooh that they 
.. W#M on the point of abandoning the enterprise." and " were frequently repulsed with 

slaughter.” TF, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, pp- 89-40. 
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it was too late that “ if a barrier was not expeditiously raised 
against this roaring torrent ” it would soon overwhelm the states 
of India whether they be Hindu or Muslim. In 1005 A.D. 
when Mahmud’s intention came to his knowledge, he appealed 
to AnandapSla to come to his assistance, and Firishta informs 
us that the latter “ true to his alliance,” responded to the call. 1 * * 
According to ‘ CJtbi, Mahmud after crossing the Indus sent to 
AnandapSla “ a person to request of him that he would permit a 
passage through the midst of his kingdom that the army of 
Islam might pass. He, however, placed the hand of repulse 
upon the face of the Sultan’s request, and took the road to 
stubbornness and obstinacy.” 1 * The struggle that ensued was 
thus caused by the perfectly legitimate objections of AnandapSla 
to the use of his territory as a base of operations against a 
friendly and peaceful power. Mahmud at once extended “ the 
hand of plunder, levelling, destruction and burning into his 
villages and cities.” AnandapSla was defeated and driven from 
“ one strait into another and from one path to another ” until 
he was expelled to the province of Kashmir. According to 
Firishta, AnandapSla was defeated near Peshawar and pursued 
as far as the town of Sodra (Wazirabad, 50 miles north of 
Lahore) on the left bank of the Chenab. 8 It seems likely that 
it was during this campaign that SukhapSla, one of the sons of 
the iSahi king, was taken prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ‘All 
Simjuri, one of the generals of Mahmud. SukhapSla appears to 
have accepted Islam under the name of Nawasa Shah, and when 
Mahmud hastened from Multan to meet the Turkish Ilak KhSn, 
he ‘ ! placed the management of the affairs of Hindustan ” in the 
hands of this prince. 4 The crossing of the Oxus by a fresh body 


1 TF , Brigs' s Tran*., Vol. I, pp. 40*41. 

• KY t pp. 827-28. 

• TF, Brigg'* Tran*., Vol. I, p. 41. 

4 The name x* Reynold* give* it wrongly a* “ Nawastah Sb&b or (Zab 

8aia).*' See the Arabio text of KiM-i-Yaniini given on the margin of T a' tilth vUK&mil, 

Bulak, Cairo. 1874, Vol. XI, p. 158. JOT, p. 888 ; TF, Vol. I, p. 41 ; TA, p. 6 . 

12 
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of the Turks under Ilak Khan was only one of the acts of the 
drama which was being played in the North of Hindukush, at 
least from the beginning of historic times. Before the act was 
over the Yamlnls of Ghazna, like the &ahis before them, were 
driven into the valleys of the Punjab rivers. The struggle was 
even then extremely fierce. This war though in no way directly 
connected with the history of the 3Uhis, yet affords us interest- 
ing evidence of their nobility, and if we may be permitted to 
say so, lack of opportunism which is the basis of all successful 
statesmanship. Al-Birunl tells us that when Mahmud was thus 
fighting a life-and-death struggle with Ilak Khan and “ implor- 
ing the Almighty to strengthen his right hand and forgive his 
errors,” Anandapala sent the following letter to the Sultan of 
Ghazni : — . 

“ I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasan. If you wish, I shall come to 
you with 5,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot soldiers and 100 ele- 
phants, or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impres- 
sion which this will make on you. I have been conquered by 
you, I do not wish that another man should conquer you.” 1 * 

Al-Birunl informs us that this epistle was sent to Mahmud 
when the relations between them ‘ * were already strained to the 
utmost.” “The same prince,” says he, “cherished the 
bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when 
his son was made a prisoner.” 8 Though all will share 
al-Blruni’s admiration for the “noble bearing and sentiment ” 
of the prince, historians will nevertheless deplore that by his 
inaction Anandapala lost the only chance of crushing his foe 
whose unscrupulous ambition unchecked by any moral considera- 
tions was soon to bring about the extinction of his line. His 
short-sighted policy was again responsible for the defeat of his 


1 Sacbau’a Eog.Traora., Vol. IT, pp. 13-14. 

* Ibid , p. 14. 
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son Sukhapala, who had returned to the Hindu fold and had 
thrown off his allegiance to Mahmud. This prince took full 
advantage of the pre-occupations of Mahmud in KhurSsan and 
expelled all the officers of the Sultan from India; but unaided, 
he was no match for Mahmud, who soon after his great victory 
over Ilak Khan “marched with a great expedition towards 
India.” Sukhapala was defeated, taken prisoner, and after 
being compelled to pay 400,000 dirhams was imprisoned for 
the rest of his life. 1 The nemesis of his faulty policy came in 
1008 A.D. when Mahmud, disregarding all his noble sentiments, 
invaded his territories under the pretext of an unfriendly act 
when Mahmud attacked Multan in 1005 A.D. According to 
Firishta, “ Anandapal, hearing of his intentions, sent ambas- 
sadors on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Mahommedans from Indi,a as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
rajas of Ujain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmer 
entered into confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced 
towards Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the 

field 2 The Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels, 

and melted down their golden ornaments (which they sent from 
distant parts), to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Maliommcdans, who were obliged to entrench their camp.” 8 
It is surprising however that the contemporary historian 
‘Utbl gives not the slightest hint about this confederacy. He 
simply states that “ Anandapal came to confront him (Mahmud) 
with a numerous army.” Nigam ud-Dln is also silent on the 
point. Under the circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to 
doubt the accuracy of this historian of the 17th century. In 

* KY, pp. 838-39; TA, p. 0 ; TF, Brigg’. Trans., Vol. I. p. 46. 

3 Mr. V. Smith has accepted this statement as historical and has suggested that the 
Kiinauj prince was Kajyap^la, the Kalinjar prince Gaijda, and the Gwalior chief Kaccbwffha 
Kirtiraja. The Delhi and Ajmer chiefs according to him belonged to the Tomara and 
Cauhan tribes; see JRAS , 1909, Vol. I, p. 277. 

3 TF, Briggs* Trans-, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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later times Mahmud was regarded as a champion of Islam, and 
it is not impossible that Firishta has exaggerated the amount of 
opposition which faced Mahmud. At any rate there is no 
evidence outside Firishta that this common danger galvanized 
the Indian states of Northern India into common action. 
According to ‘Utbl the battle took place on the banks of the 
Wabind (Und ; Indus). Firishta says that the two armies 
“ arrived in sight of each other on a plain on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar.” 1 The same authority says that the 
two armies ‘‘remained encamped forty days without coming 
into action,” and “ the troops of the idolaters daily increased in 
number.” The following account of the battle is taken from 

Ta'rikh-i-Firishta , : “ Mahmud ordered 6,000 archers to the 

front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrench- 
ments. The archers were opposed by Gukkurs, who, in spite 
of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light troops and 
followed them so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkurs with 
their heads and feet bare, and armed with various weapons, 
penetrated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful carnage 
ensued, and in a few minutes 5,000 Muhammadans were slain. 
The enemy were at length checked, and being cut off as fast as 
they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter, till on a 
sudden, the elephant, upon which the prince who commanded 
the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha balls, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This 
circumstance, produced a panic amongst the Hindus, who seeing 
themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled also.” 2 
In the pursuit 20,000 Hindus are said to have been killed, but 
it is surprising that after such a victory the spoil that fell to the 
Sultan was only 30 elephants. This is also confirmed by Nizam 
ud-DIn ; but *UtbI gives the number as 60. The serious mature 


1 Ibid ; p. 840. Ia Reynold's translation the name of the River i» Wamnnd while in 


filliot it is Wfthind (Vol. II, p. 38). Reynold appears to have mistaken 
TP, Brigg's Trans. Vol. I, p. 46. 

* TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, pp. 46-47. 
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and obstinate character of the contest is however confirmed by 
the following extract from the last historian : “ And from the 
time that the falcon of morning took his flight from the nest of 
the horizon, until the crow of darkness, closed her wing, the 
fire of battle burnt, and the pieces of men’s bodies, hacked by 
the sword coloured the earth as if by anemones. And it had 
nearly happened that the army (of the SultSn) were wounded 
(worsted), and that the infidels had obtained the high hand. 
However... the Sultan with his own guards made a charge, under 
which the feet of the infidels were unable to stand.” 1 After 
this victory Mahmud raided and plundered the rich temple of 
Nagarkot * (A. H. 400=1009 A.D.) Soon after Mahmud again 
renewed his depredations on the Sahi dominions, and virtually 
put an end to their independent power. ‘Utbl informs us 
that “when the king of Hind witnessed the marks of the 
wound of the Sultan’s standard in the nearest and most 
distant part of his kingdom, and ascertained his weakness 
in resisting the army of Islam, he sent the chiefs of his 
kindred and the flower of his guards on an embassy to offer 
submission to the Sultan, and humbled himself, and bound 
himself to tribute and fidelity, and appointed 60 yokes of 
elephants to be sent by him as a service to his beloved fortune, 
and assigned a payment to be mutually arranged, which should 
be sent yearly by the nobles of that province, and the people 
of that district to his treasury. And that by way of acting 
as viceroy, he should keep 2,000 men at his court, and that at 
all recurring days, and returning months and years he should 
express fidelity to these conditions, and that the successors 
and the sons of every one, who should occupy royalty and 
obtain command in India should proceed upon this decree and 


‘ KY, p. 340. 

* Referred to as fort of Bhim ; probably the Epic hero of that name and not any &Mii 
prince. The value of the booty obtained here as calcula ted by Briggs was 400 lb. of gold 
ingots, 4,000 lb. of silver bullion, 40 lb. weight of pearls and precious stones and about 
£313,399 in specie; see his Trans., Vol. I, p. 48, fn. ; see also Elliot, Vol. II, p. 425. 
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should obey and follow this law. * ’ 1 The historian naively 
remarks : “thus the road for caravans and merchants between 
the districts of KhurSsSn and Hind became open.” But more 
important still, India beyond the Sutlej became open to the 
rapacity of the Ghaznavid masquerading under the guise of 
religious zeal. In 1011-12, Mahmud, disregarding the protests 
of Anandap&la, plundered and desecrated the rich temple of 
of Jagarsom ( Cakrasvamin ) at Thanesar. 2 “The soldiers 
ravaged and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, broke the idols and carried Jagarsom to Ghaznln.” 
According to Firishta, Anandapala was not only forced to make 
arrangements for 4he safe passage of Mahmud’s army but 
“ conducted himself with so much policy and hospitality towards 
Mahmud, that he returned peaceably to Ghazni.” But he 
nevertheless records that Mahmud did not penetrate further 
east from Thanesar from “ apprehension of Anandapala, Raja 
of Lahore.” It was urged by his officers that it would be 
impossible to keep possession of the conquests in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley unless the Sahis were completely destroyed. 8 So 
in 1013-14 A.D., without any provocation on their part 

Mahmud again marched against them. 

But in the meantime Anandapala had died, leaving his son 
Trilocanapftla to succeed him on the throne. 4 According to 
al-Blrunl he * was the very opposite of his father,’ who, as 

* KY, pp. 861-69. 

* TP, Brigg's Trans., Vol. I, pp. 51*53. Firishta preserves a copy of the letter 
containing the request of Anandap&la to spare the temple, see ibid, pp. 51-52, 

* Ibid, p. 52. 

4 According to al-BIrun! the next prince was Trilocanapftla. He is supported by 
the RijataraUgini of Kalhaga, VII, 38 ff., which refers to a £dhi prince of this name, who 
was a contemporary of Saihgr&m&raja (1003-28)* The fights of this prince with Hammfra 
which led to the extinction of the iS&his are clearly referred to by the Kashmirian chroni- 
cler, and are in agreement with what is known of the tSahi ruler from Muslim historians. 
Under the circumstances the Naro-Jayp&l of TA (see p. 8, and fn. 2) and Jaypal 
of TP (Brigg's Trans., Vol. I, p. 54) appear to be wrong. The difficulty of the Muslim 
writers in understanding and spelling this name is shown by al-Birunl's rendering. 

* Taro-janp&l,' which however is the nearest rendering of Trilocanapftla; see also Elliot , 
Vol. II» pp. 420-427, where he wrongly takes Jaypdl to be the correct name. 
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we have seen, “cherished the bitterest hatred ’ ' against the 
Musalmans. By this al-Blruni probably means that Trilocana- 
pala was not so Inimically disposed towards Mahmud. But this 
did not save him from the fury of the Ghaznavids, who were 
now bent on the complete destruction of his dynasty. Both 
NigSm ud-Dln and Firishta tell us that Mabmfld first marched 
against “ the fort of Nandanah whi ch is situated among the 
Bainath hills ” (Salt range). 1 Finding himself unable to meet 
the Sultan alone with any hope of success, Trilocanapftla “left 
tried warriors for the protection of the fort ’’ and retired into 
the valley of Kashmir. The fort surrendered after a siege, 
and Mahmud then followed the 3ahi prince who had in the 
meantime taken up with his son Nidar Bhim a position “ which 
was narrow, precipitous and inaccessible.” In this supreme 
crisis of the fortunes of the Sahis, Trilocanapftla appears to 
have appealed for help to the Kashmirian king, Saihgrama- 
rftja (1003-1028 A.D.). 2 * As a result of this appeal Tufiga, the 
prime minister of Kashmir, who had already married Bimbft 
a Sahi princess to his son, was sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Trilocanapftla. Kalhana has preserved the follow- 
ing interesting record of this expedition and the subsequent 
conflict with the Hammlra . s 


1 See Babur-nama, Eng. Trans, by A. S. Beveridge, 1921, Vol. It, p. 452 ; Blbur 

places the B&lnath hills 5 marches from Sind-water (Indus). A QI , pp. 189*90; IOI 9 
Vol. XXI, p. 412 if. ; XXIII, p. 360. It is probable that_Nandanah was in the Jhelnin 
district, Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province t Vol. I, 

p. 289 . But see CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 17 fn., where its situation is given as 4 * * * 8 80“ 48 / N. 

and 73° 17'E.' 

* Rajatarahgini , VII, 47. Kalhana unfortunately does not give the date of this 
appeal, and the discrepancies in the chronology of the Muslim ohroniolers make it difficult 

to fix the date with certainty but Stein's suggestion that it was 1018 A.D. appears to 

be reasonable. See his Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 107, and notes on verses 47-89 of Book 
VII. Also his Sahis von Kabul 9 p. 202. 

8 R&jaUraftgirfl , VII, 48-63, 103. The identity of Eammra with Mafemfid was 
recognised b f Rein and. Thomas had shown that it is derived from the Arabio title 
Amir ul-mu'minln, which appears on the ooins of the Ghaznavids. See Stein's footnote 
on verses 47.60 of Book VII, in his Eng. Trans. Also infra , chapter on the Oandrtiregas 
(Candellas). 
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“When lie, together with his son, had been hospitably 
received by the Sahi, who had gone to meet him, and had been 
in the land for five or six days, the Sahi noticed that they gave 
no thought to night watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises, and other (preparations) proper for an attack, and 
spoke thus to Tunga, who was intoxicated (with self-con- 
fidence). 

Until you have become acquainted with the Turuska war- 
fare you should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, (keeping) 
idle against your desire. 

This good counsel of Trilocana(pala) he in his pride 
did not accept, but remained, together with his troops, eagerly 
looking out for battle. 

Thence he crossed with rather a small force to the other 
bank of the Taug i, and defeated a corps which Hammlr had 
sent on reconnaissance. 

Though he was filled thereupon with pride, the Sahi ex- 
perienced in war, repeated again and again the same advice 
he had given before. 

Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the 
Sahi' s counsel. Advice is no use to those whose destruction 
is near. 

In the morning then came in fury and full of battle array, 
the leader of the Turuska army himself, skilled in stratagem. 

Thereupon the army of Tunga dispersed immediately. 
The Sahi force, however, was seen for (some) time moving 
about in battle. 

Even when the Sahi army was gone, Jayasiihha rushed 
about fighting, also Srivardhana and Vibhramdrka, the J)dmara, 
of Samgrama’s family. 

These three valiant men, fighting on the terrible field of 
battle, which resounded with the (tramp of) horses, preserved 
the honour of their country from being lost. 

Who would describe the greatness of Trilocanapala whom 
numberless enemies even could not defeat in battle? 
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Trilocanapalct, causing floods of blood to pour forth in 
battle, resembled Siva ( trilocana ) when sending forth the fire 
which burns the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle 
this (prince) who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly 
from among the foes pressing (around him). 

When Trilocana(pala) had gone afar, the whole country was 
overshadowed by hosts of fierce Cand&las which (resembled 
clouds of) locusts." 1 

In the passage quoted above Kalhana vividly describes the 
great personal bravery of Trilocanapala. The battle took place 
on the banks of the river Tausl, which is probably the Tohi of 
Prunts (Parnotsa=mod. Punch) flowing into the Vitasta above 
the town of Jhelum. 3 Stein has shown that “ through the valley 
of the Prunts Tohi leads the most convenient route toward 
Lohara (Loh a rin). From there again, a route much used in 
old times, leading over the Tos a maidan Pass opens access to 
Kashmir. It is actually by this route that we find two years 
later Mahmud attempting the invasion of Kashmir. ’ ’ 8 Trilocana- 
pala appears to have strongly entrenched himself on this moun- 
tainous route, and apparently advised Tufcga to do the same, 
“ keeping (himself) idle." The account of ‘Utbl shows that 
Mahmud could not gain any decisive advantage over the 3Ahi 
so long as he remained “ entrenched behind stones." It was 
only when the Indians “ descended from their narrow passes 
into the open plain " that the Gaznavids “ picked them up like 
a bird picking up grains with a sharp beak." 4 Thus the state- 
ment of Kalhana, that the battle was lost owing to the over- 
bearing assurance and carelessness of Tufiga who refused to 
occupy a safe defensive position assigned to him by the experi- 
enced Sahi, appears to be borne out by the Muslim chronicler. 

1 Bog. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, pp. 272-73. 

• RdjataraAginl, Stein's Eng. Trans., p. 107 ; also his notes on VII, 4-60 on p. 271. 

» Ibid. 

4 KY t p.890. 

13 
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The account of Kalhana that after Trilocanapala left the field the 
Candalas (Turks?) “overspread the land like locusts” is also 
supported by Muslim historians. Nigam ud-Dln tells us that 
after dislodging the Sahi, Mahmud entered the valley of 
Kashmir, and “ carried away much booty in the shape of 
prisoners of war, and gold, and after converting many infidels 
to Islam, and laying the foundations to Islam, went back to 
Ghaznin.” 1 Kalhana tells us that even after this defeat 
TrilocanapSla did not cease to make heroic efforts to recover his 
kingdom and that “ the Hammlra did not breathe freely, thinking 
of the superhuman powers of the illustrious Trilocanapala.” 2 
We are told that in his subsequent contests with the Turaskas 
the Sahi king mainly relied on his force of elephants, but 
Kalhana makes it clear that his efforts bore little fruit. He 
plainly regards the defeat, described above as the final stroke 
that brought about the downfall of the once mighty dynasty. 3 
According to al-BXrunl, Trilocanapala was killed in A.H. 412 
(A.D. 1021) no doubt in one of these struggles against the 
Yamlnls. 4 

Kalhaija describes the defeat of Trilocanapala as only an 
incident in the rapid decline of ‘ the royal glory of the Sahis.' 
In his time (c. 1150 A.D.) the very name of the Sahi kingdom 
had nearly vanished, and one asked oneself whether “ with its 
kings, ministers, and its court, it ever was or was not.” 5 But 
he' also bears ample evidence to the profound impression that 
was produced on the minds of all contemporaries by their 
destruction. The following statement of al-Blrunl not only 
corroborates the Indian historian, but also shows how powerfully 
even the Muslims, the worst enemies of the Sahi's were impres- 
sed by their greatness.” * 

TA ,p. 8. 

R&jataratigin », VII, 64-86. 

Ibid, VII, 66-69; see also Stein's Eng. Trans, of R&jataraftgini, Vol. I 9 p. 107. 

KH, Eng. Trans, by Sachan, Vol. II, p. 18. 

R&jatarafigty I, VII, pp. 66-69. 

KH t Trans, by Sachan, Vol. II, p # 18. 
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“ The Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in exist- 
ence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never 
slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble 
bearing.” 

The 8dhis though destroyed as a reigning power in the 
Punjab, appear to have lingered for some years in the hilly 
districts south of Lohara (Lohkot of the Muslim chroniclers), 1 
under the leadership of BhlmapSla. 2 Some of Mahmud’s later 
invasions in this direction may have had the destruction of this 
last remnant of the 8ahis as one of their objectives. According to 
al-Blrunl, Bhlmapala was killed in A.D. 1026.* The Sahi princes 
then took shelter in the Kashmirian court and took a prominent 
pairt in the history of the Loharas (1003-1128 A.D.). Kalhana 
mentions “ Rudrapala and other 8ahi princes ” (Sahiputrah) who 
were most dear to king Ananta (1028-63 A.D.) and “exhausted 

1 See note E. by Stein in Vol. II, pp. 993 ff. of his Eng. Trans, of the Rdjatarangini. 

* Muslim chroniclers mention Bai-Jaypal of Kanauj and his son prince Bhlmapala, 
and Elliot has identified them with the princes of the Sdht family known to them as Taro- 
Janp&l, Naro-Jaypal or Jaypal (II) and his son Nidar Bhlm. Elliot remarks that “ lake 
as the reigning family waB driven from Kabul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, so it 
seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj." But apart from the unlikelihood 
of the &&ht dominions extending so far east, we have to take into account the last princes 
of the &urjara-Prat!h3ra dynasty of Kanauj. The Jhusi copperplate of Trilocanapftla 
clearly shows that the princes of Kanauj during this period were Rajyapala and Triloeana- 
p&la ; and it is likely that the Muslim chroniclers confused the former name with Rai- 
JaypSl of the with which they were familiar. It is also significant that the last 
battle which destroyed the independence of the Sihit should have been fought in the north 
of the Jhelum district, which is far removed from Kanauj. The Jhusi plate only says 
that Trilocanapftla was the successor of Rajyapala ; that does not exclude the possibility 
of the latter having another son named Bhlmapala, It should also be noted that Kalhapa, 
who shows such wide knowledge of the Sahi$ during this period, does not mention the 
Sdhi, BMmapftla, and it is not impossible that al-Blruni in describing him as a &ahi prince 
majrhave fallen into an error. In any case Nidar Bhlm (Bhlmapala), son of Trilocanapala, 
must be differentiated from Bhlmapala, son (?) of Rajyapala. See I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 34; 
JRAS, 1009, Part I, pp. 376-81 ; EH 1, 1924, p. 398, fn. 1 ; Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 46, 47-49, 
461-62. For further discussion abwut the relationship between Rajyapala, and Bhlmapala, 
see infra, chapter on the Qurjara-Pratih&ra $ . 

* KH , Trans, by Siflhau, Vol. II* p. 18. 
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the kingdom’s revenues by the large salaries they drew.” 1 On e 
of these, “ DiddSp&la, though he drew daily 80,000 (dlnnaras) 
from the king, could yet not sleep in peace at night.” Another, 
AnahgapSla “ (that) Vetala, who was the king’s favourite, was 
ever planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 
Rudrapftla protected those, who robbed (others) of their 
property and lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, CandSlas 
and the like. Kayasthas, who were Rudrapala’ s intimates, 
oppressed the people,” while through his companionship, “ the 
ki ng was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana, through that of 
Kama.”* 

The quotations cited above distinctly show that the tfahis 
during this reign wielded great power at the Lohara court; but 
they had at the same time degenerated from the noble ideals of 
their ancestors. But that they were still brave soldiers is illus- 
trated by the repulse of the invasion of the Darads by Rudrapala 
who, we are told, cut off the head of the Darad lord and re-estab- 
lished his “ awe-inspiring splendour.” ' Rudrapala however soon 
died of the “ lutd disease and other 8ahi princes too found an 
early death.” 4 Their deaths for a time caused the 3dhis to lose 
their power.* But there was again a revival of their influence 
in the reign of Kalasa (1063-89 A.D.). Kalhana speaks of 
“ four arrogant rajaputras from the Sahi family, Bijja, Pittha- 
raja, Paja, and another ” as his favourites. They are said to 
have induced the king “ to take to a way (of living) which is 
followed by the wicked.” 8 Some of the queens of king Harsa 
(1089-1101) including his chief queen Vasantalekha are des- 
cribed as 8ahi by birth and are said to have burned themselves 
on a pavilion of the palace, when the doomed king was attacked, 


R&jatarangini , VII, 145. 

Ibid, VII, 146-53. 

Ibid , VII, 174-76. 

Ibid, VII, 177-78. 

Kalhana calls these chiefs $ahi-putra$ and S&hi-tanaytu, ibid . 
Ibid 9 VII, 272-74. 
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at &r Tnagara, by the rebellious Dftmaras. 1 Thus it is evident that 
the &ahis remained a factor in Kashmirian court life long after 
their extinction as an independent political power. Their influ- 
ence, as we have seen, was not always beneficial; but they were 
always noted for their bravery and military capacity. It is 
interesting to note that even after their complete extinction in 
Kashmir a halo and a charm continued to surround the name 
Sahi. Ksatriya families outside that country still continued 
to trace their descent to these princes. Kalhana while describ- 
ing the reign of Jayasimha (A. D. 1128-49) remarks : “To 
this day the appellation Sahi throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad, who trace their origin to that (royal) 
family.” 2 

1 Ibid , VII, 956, 1560, 1571, 1579. Was the Dard ruler Vidyadhara the oo»- 

temporary of Harsa (c. 1089-1101), connected with these tiahis? Note also the Sdhi king of 
Kira mentioned in the Khajursho atone inscription of Dhaftga Can dell a (c 954-1009 
A.D.), EI % Vol. I, pp. 1231!. 

1 Rdjataranyiifi VIII, 8230. 



APPENDIX 

Coins of the &Lhis 


(The following coins are usually referred to the 
princes of this dynasty.) 


No. 

Museum . 

Metal and 
Weight. 

Obverse . 

Reverse. 

Remarks. 

1. 

British Museum 

Copper, about 40 
grains. 

Sri-Kamaladeva 

A haMsa 

Probably belongs 
to Eamalu or 
Eamaluka. 

2. 

H 

(l about 30 
grains. 

Sri-Samanta- 

deva. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

Probably belongB 
to Sftmand or 
Sft manta. 

3. 

»i 

Silver, about 55 
grains. 


ii 

it 

4. 


,, about 45 
grains. 

Sri-Bthimadeva 

it 

Probably belongs 
to Bhlma. 

5. 

1 1 

Copper about 40 
grains. 

Sri-VeAkodeva 

Elephant 
and lion. 

Not identified. 

6. 

it 

Silver, about 45 
grains. 

Sri -Khamara- 
yaka. 

Bull and | 
horseman. 

• t 

7. 

ii • 

ii 

Sri-Agata'pdla- 

deva. 

ii 

ti 

8. 1 

l tt 

Silver, about 55 
grains. 

Sri-Spalapati- 
dev a . 

it 

• t 


Through the courtesy and assistance of Mr. Allan I could 
examine all these coins in the coin cabinet of the British 
Museum. Specimens of the same type of coins belonging to 
numbers, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, are preserved in the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and have been noticed in the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, by 
Vincent A. Smith, pp. 246-49. Smith notices the variant read- 
ings of the legend of some of these coins. Thus the name which 
Mr. Allan reads as Vehka has been also read as Vakha, Varka, 
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Verka, and Vahka, Khamarayaka as Khadavayaka. Khuda- 
vayaka and Kltuduvayaka m&\Aiatapdla as Asatapala. I could 
not find the single copper coin of the Lion-and-peacock type in 
the British Museum which according to Bayley had the legend 
3ri-Kamara or Kamra. But probably this is the same as No. 1. 


Genealogical Table. 

( Dates approximate) 


I. The Turki Sahis. 

Last King Lagaturman (c. 850 A.D.). 


II. The Hindu Sahis. 

Kallar — Lalliya (c. 850-870 A.D.). 

Samand — Samanta 
(c. 870-900 A.D.) 

Toramana — Kamaluka (Kamalu) 

• (900-940 A.D.) 

Bbima(pala I?) 

(c. 940-65) 

: Is^apala 

Jayapala (c. 965-1001 A.D.) 

Anandapala 
(c. 1001-1013 A.D.) 


Trilocanapala Sukhapala 

(c. 1018-1021 A.D.) (NawaBah Shah) 

Nidar Bhim (Bhlmapala II?) 

(c. 1021-1026 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER III 


Dynastic History of Kashmir 

The present State of Kashmir * covers an area of 80,900 
square miles, extending from 32°17' to 36°58' N. and from 73°26' 
to 80°30' E.' Its northern frontier almost touches the upper 
waters of the Ab-i-Panja. In the south it faces the Punjab 
districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur. West to 
east it extends from the river Yarkhun to the Lingzi Thang 
Plains. Of this extensive area ancient KaSmira formed but a 
small portion. The political and geographical application of the 
term was ‘ restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Baramula defile.’ It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of 
high mountains, which can be conveniently divided into three 
main ranges. One of these, known as the Plr Pantsal Range, 
formed the southern and south-western boundary of Kashmir. 
It extends from the Ban a hal Pass to the valley of the Vitasta. In 
Kalhana’s time it was inhabited by the Khasas, the modern 
Khakkas, and was divided into a number of semi-independent 
hill states. In the south-east of this range was situated the , 
principality of K&sjthav&ta (mod. Kishtwar), whose chiefs had 
practically independent power. 1 Between this state and Kangra, 
the ancient Trigarta, lay the hill state of Campa (mod. Chamba) 
whose chiefs frequently intermarried with the Loliara kings of 
Kashmir. 8 To the west of Campa was situated the small 
independent state of Vallapura (mod. Ballavar). 3 The ‘ whole 

1 R&jatarahgini, VIII, 590. 

1 Ibid, VII, 218, 688, 1512 ; and Stein's note on VII, 218, in bis Eng. Trans., Vol. 1 1 
VIII, 538, 1083, 1443, 1631. 

* Ibid, VH, 220, 270, 588 ; VIII, 539, 642, 622, etc. 

t * 
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tract of the lower and middle hills between the CandrabhftgS 
and the Vitastfi * was known in ancient times as DftrvS- 
bhisSra. 1 Generally this region was split up into a 
number of smaller hill states, the most considerable of 
which was Rajapurl (mod. Rajauri). 2 On the north-west 
of Rajapurl was situated the principality of Lohara, which 
included the valley now known as Loh“rin. To the west, in 
the lower valley' of the Tausi (mod. Tohl) and perhaps 
extending up to the left banks of the VitastS, this state was 
adjoined by the principality of Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 3 For 
the facility of communication between the Punjab and these hill 
states and the Kashmir valley nature had provided a number of 
passes through the Pir Pantsal Range. Of these, we have al- 
ready mentioned the easternmost one, the Ban*hal Pass, the 
Ba^asalS of Kalhana 4 which 4 owing to its small elevation 
(9,000 ft.) must have always been a convenient route of commu- 
nication towards the upper Chenab Valley and the eastern of the 
Punjab Hill States.’ The castle of BanasalS, which guarded 
this route, was in the hands of a Khasa chief in the 12th cen- 
tury. ‘About 8 miles straight to the west of the lake K8ns a r 
N5g the range is again crossed by a pass over 14,000 ft. high/ 
which under the name Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or BUdil) is 
mentioned by Kalhana. 5 * It lies on a route which in an almost 
straight line connects Srinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the 
Punjab plain. About five miles due north of the (lake) Nandan 
Sar ’ we again reach a pass now known as Pir Pantsal (11,400 
ft.), probably the PancSladhara of K§emendra.® ‘ The route 
which crosses it, has from early days to the present time been 
the most frequented line of communication from Kashmir to the 


• Ibid, I, ISO ; IV, 712 ; V. 141, 209 ; VII, 1282 ; VIII, 1531. 

1 Ibid, VI, 286, 348-19, 351 ; VII, 105, 267, 533, 539, 541, 546, etc. 

3 Ibid, IV, 184, also Stein’s footnote on this ia his Eog. Trans., VI, 201, 209; VII, 
1300; VIII, 633 914, 917, etc. 

« Ibid, VIII, 1CC5-6G. 

* VIII, 557. 

Samayamitxkd, II, 90ff. ; Stein's Eng. Trane., Rajataranfini, Vol. II, pp. 395-97. 
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central part of the Punjab.’ The next considerable depression, 
which was also an ancient line of communication, was the 
T5s*maidSn Pass, which connected Srinagar with the Western 
Punjab, via Lohara. During the reign of the Lohara kings 
(c. 1003-1154 A.D.) this route acquired special importance in 
the history of Kashmir. Beyond this, in the north-west, the Pir 
Pantsal Range gradually descends into the Vitasta valley which 
was one of the great gates of Kashmir, connecting it with Uraift 
(mod. Hazara), Gandhara (mod. Rawalpindi district), and the 
regions to the west. It was through this route that Yuan 
Chwang and Ou-K’ong came to Kashmir. As the route ended 
in Kashmir at Varahamflla 1 (mod. Baramula) it is convenient to 
designate it after the name of that town. The kings of Kashmir 
appear to have held Vitasta valley as far as Bolyasaka 2 * (mod. 
Buliasa) as an outlying frontier district. Beyond this, up to the 
borders of IJrasa, the valley was known as DvarSvatl (mod. 
Dvarbidi). 8 North of Dvaravatl in the lower valley of the 
Kfsna (mod. Kishen Ganga), lay the semi-independent Khasa 
principality of Karnaha (mod. Karnav). 4 * Between DvSrSvatl 
and Karnaha, the Kajnag Range accompanies the Vitasta for 
about eighty miles down to Muzaffarabad. ‘ The mountains 
which enclose the Kashmir valley in the north-west and north, 
may be looked upon as one great range.’ It ‘ joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramula and then continues in the 
direction of south tojnorth towards the Upper Kishen Ganga. The 
watershed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kashmir 
towards Karnaha.’ One important route that crossed this 
range near modern Sardi started from ‘the ancient districts of 
Camilla (mod. Harnal) and TJttara (mod. Uttar) and was 
guarded by the castle of Sirahsila.® From Sardi, this range 

1 RijataraAgini, VII, 1809; VIIT, 481-69, 1999. 

* Ibid, V, 925. 

1 Ibid , V, 214 And Stein's note in his Eng. Trsns. on this verse and V. 226. 

* Ibid , VIII, 2626; also known as KarQ&dha, see VIII, 2486. 

* Ibid, VIII, 2492; Stein's Eng. Trsns., Vol. II, pp. 340-44. 
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continues in a slightly south-easterly direction for about a 100 
miles. The upper course of the Krsna in this region was in- 
habited by the Dards, and was known as the Daraddesa. 1 A 
route starting from the north of Mahapadma (Wular Lake) 
crossed this northern range at Gurais on the Kishen Ganga, which 
is probably to be identified with Daratpuri, 2 the chief town of 
the Dards. Prom Gurais it leads to Astor and the Balti terri- 
tory on the Indus. This route was guarded by the ancient fort 
of Dugdhaghata (mod. Dud a khut) which was often a bone of 
contention between Kashmirians and Dards.® To the east of 
Dugdhaghata the summit of the range gradually culminates in 
the Haramukuta (mod. Haramuk) peaks, round which cluster 
some of the holiest of Kashmirian tirthas. Eastward from 
Haramukuta, the range which we have been following so far, 
meets near the head of the Sind valley, ‘the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in 
a south-easterly direction to the Nunkum Peaks in Suru. A 
few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains,’ which is generally known by its Ladakhi name of 
ZOjI-La. This pass lay on a very important route connecting 
the Kashmir valley with China and Tibet via Ladakh. The 
Tibetan inhabitants beyond this pass were known as the 
Bhauttas; and Kalhapa probably refers to this route by his 
BhuttarastradhvanS Through this route came the invaders in 
the 14th century who put an end to the Hindu rule in the 
valley. 5 The Laharakotta mentioned by Jonaraja ‘probably 
represents the old watch station of this route.’® From near 

1 Ibid , I, 312, and note on the versa in Stein’s Eng. Trans. ; ibid, V 0 1. II f p. 435; also, 
V, 162 ; VII, 119 ; VIII, 2588, etc. 

* Ibid , VII, 912, also known as Daratpura, VII, 916 ; VIII, 1168. 

» Ibid , VII, 1171 ; VIII, 2468, 2715. 

4 Ibid , VIH, 2887 ; Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. II, p. 408. Dr. Barnett suggests that 
Bhofa or Bhanfta or the like are the usual forms into which is Sanskritised the Tib. bod, 
meaning ' Tibetan. * 

• Jonar&ja’s Rdjatarafigiffi, v. 142 ff. • 

a Ibid, V, 166 ff., Stein's note No. 21 on p. 408 of his Eng. Trans, of Ealhana’s R&ja- 
Utadgiifi, Yol. IL Joaori/e, V. 199, 
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this pass a range of mountains, forming the eastern boundary 
of Kashmir ‘runs almost due south until it reaches the head 
waters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal pass joins on to the Plr Pantsal Range.’ Towards 
the Chenab this range is pierced by two passes, viz., thie Margan 
and the Parbal Pass, the latter of which ‘forms the usual route 
towards Kasthavata.’ 1 

The above is a brief outline of the boundaries and the 
political frontiers of ancient Kafrmira. The valley thus sur- 
rounded by nature’s barriers was divided into two great divi- 
sions,' viz., Kramarajya and Madavajajya. The capital, Srina- 
gara, which has not changed its position since the days of Yuan 
Chwang, stood just at the junction of these two divisions. 8 The 
valley was thickly populated, and according to tradition 
contained 66,063 villages. 8 

For the history of this secluded valley we have practically 
no inscriptions either on metal or stone. But fortunately it 
possesses a number of chronicles which attempt to give a 
connected history of the land, from the earliest times down to 
its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A.D. The most important of these 
is, of course the Rdjatarangiitl of Kalhana, who finished his 
work in c. 1150 A.D. Kalhana’s work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 
in 1339 A.D. and gives an account of the early Muslim rulers 
till 1420 A.D. 4 For the earliest portion of Kashmirian history 
Kalhana has summarised a number of earlier chronicles, which 
are more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
from these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
have passed in succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 

1 For this account of the ancient geography and political topography of Kashmir I am 
indebted to Stein’s admirable Memoir, in the 2nd vol. of his Eng. Trans, of Kalhapa's 
Rdjatorangint , Vol. II, pp. 347-490. 

• Rajatarangim, Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. II, pp. 439 ff. 

3 Rdjatarangini , of Jonaraja (Bombay Ed.), V. 153; Stein's Eng. Trans, of Kalhapa'a 
R&jatarangiw , Vol. II, pp. 436-39. 

* The chronicles of Sri vara and Pr&jyabhatya carry on the aoconnt till 1586. 
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great Ku^aQas, and the Hunas. Fortunately for us, Kalhaga’s 
account gradually approaches a historical character from about 
the 7th century A.D., when, thanks to the visit of Yuan 
Ghwang (631-33 A.D.) and a number of notices in the Chinese 
annals, we can check the statements of the Kashmiri historian. 
The accession of the Karkota Durlabhavardhana in the first 
quarter of the 7 th century marks an era in the history of the 
country. 1 For the first time the Valley came under the adminis- 
tration of a strong fiptf of rulers, whose ambitious and powerful 
arms soon brought it into conflict with the princes on the Oxus, 
the Indus and the Ganges. By c. G31 A.D. Kashmir had already 
absorbed the hill states of Parnotsa and Rajapuri. In the west 
it had conquered Urasa, and had come into conflict with the 
Sahis, from whom it took Taksasila (mod. Rawalpindi district) 
and extended its power as far as Simhapura (Salt Range) in the 
Punjab. It was probably due to this pressure that the Sahis 
were compelled to remove their capital from Udabhantja (Und), 
on the Indus. 2 In the first half of the 8th century Kashmir 
became one of the strongest powers in Asia. Though many of 
the details of Lalitaditya’s digoijaya are shrouded in myth and 
mystery, the story of his conquest of Kanauj in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, Tukharistan in the upper Oxus valley, and 
Daraddesa. in the upper Kishen Ganga appears to be based on 
historical data. 3 He also maintained diplomatic relations with 
the-Chinese emperor Hiuen-tsung (A.D. 713-755), and waged 
successful war against the Bhau(tas (Tibetans). It was also 
during this period that Kashmir first came into conflict with the 
Arabs. Baladhurl informs us that in the reign of the ‘Abbasid 

1 Durlabhavardhana claimed descent from Nftga Karkotaka. According to the Epic 
end Pauranic tradition the Karkofcaka Nagas were in the .Deccan. The Haihaya king 
Arjuna, son of Krtavlrya is said to have captured M>lhi$mati from these N&gas. Does the 
claim of Durlabha indicate that he was a southerner? See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Hie - 
torical Tradition, London, 1922, p. 266 and fu. 1 ; also Mahabharata , VIII, 44, 2066 ; III, 
66, 2671 ; VIII, 34, 1483 ; HarivaMsa , 16S, 9502 ; Padtnapurdna , VI, 242, 2. 

* BR, Vol. I, pp. 136-47 ; Life , p. 192. . 

3 KalhaQa’e Rdjatarang *»ji, IV, 131-264 ; Stein's ISng. Trans., Vol. I, 88-92. 
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Caliph al-Mans’ur his governor of - Sind, 9isham ibn ‘Amr 
at-Taghlibi (c. 768-72 A.D.), * conquered Kashmir, obtaining 
many prisoners and slaves.’ 1 By ‘ Kashmir’ Baladhurl probably 
meant that portion of the Punjab, north of Multan, which came 
into the possession of the Karkotas at this time. In the second 
half of the 8th century, Kashmir was ruled by another powerful 
prince of this line named Jayaplda. The details of his unceas- 
ing campaign and marvellous escapes from adversaries, as given 
by Kalhana, have more the appearance of romance and fancy 
than history; 2 * * but behind this fantastic colouring there appears 
to have been a historical figure who made desperate efforts to. 
maintain for the Karkotas the prominent position won for them 
by the victories of Durlabhavardhana and Lalitaditya. What- 
ever may have been the success attained by Jayaplda, it is 
certain that during the inglorious reign of his successor the 
power of Kashmir gradually declined, till, as we shall see further 
on, it was again restricted to its original limits, the Vitasta 
basin, east of B5r&mula. 8 

After another century and a half (c. 700-855 A.D.) the 
Karkotas were overthrown by the Utpalas. “ With the acces- 
sion of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-6 to 888),” the first king of 
the dynasty, “we reach that period of Kashmir history for which 
Kalhana’ s work presents us with a truly historical record. The 
use of contemporary accounts from the commencement of the 
Fifth Book onward becomes evident, not only from the generally 
sober and mattter-of-fact character of the narrative, but also 
from the details henceforth furnished regarding many petty 
events, the memory of which could not have maintained itself 
in popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the 


1 KFB, Part II, pp. 230-31. I have already discussed the possible effect of these 

raids on the foreign policy of Kashmir, in my chapter on the Sdhis, see supra , pp. 71 and 72. 

• RdjaUrahgi* i, IV. 402-591. Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 93.95. 

’ Ibid, p. 97. 

15 
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date of whose death is shown by Kalha^a with year, month, 
and day, stands at the head of a new dynastic list. It seems 
to indicate that records based on contemporary annals were 
contained among Kalhana’s sources only from the commence- 
ment of the Utpala dynasty onwards.” 1 The reign of Avanti- 
varman is remarkably free from any ambitious foreign policy 
or wars of aggression beyond its frontiers. But his reign 
is important as an era of internal peace and consolidation. 
Aided by his able mantri Sura, he initiated a series of reforms 
which soon healed the wounds of misgovernment and internal 
troubles of the preceding reigns. One of these troubles wag 
the growth of the power of the Damaras. The Damaras are first 
mentioned by Kalhaga in connection with the reign of Lalita- 
ditya, who is said to have asked his successors not to leave to 
the villagers ‘‘more food supply than required for one year’s 
consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) 
their fields. Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Pftmaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.” 2 Aided 
by the weak rule of the later Karkotas, this powerful rural 
aristocracy was gradually growing up from the well-to-do land- 
holding class. Their rapacity and insubordination were perma- 
nent sources of trouble in later Kashmirian history. But even 
as early as this reign their land-grabbing instinct is well illus- 
trated by the story of the Pamara Dlianva of Lahara (mod. Lar 
district), who took away all the villages belonging to the shrine 
of Bhutesvara. We are told by Kalhana that Sura treated him 
like a son, and he was so powerful that when summoned to 
the presence of the mantri , “ he made the earth shake with the 
tramp of his foot soldiers, and did not bend his back.” The 
minister realised the danger to the state from the growth of 
this new factor in the polity, and meted out the extreme penalty 

* Ibid. 

J Rdjatarangii}i, IV, 847-88; tee Stein't Note G in Volume II of bit Eng. Trent.! 
pp. 304 if. 
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of the law to the miscreant. 1 * * Amongst the building activities 
of Sura must be mentioned the formation of a ‘fine town called 
Surapura’ (mod. Hur'pSr) at the Kashmir end of the Plr Pantsal 
route, to which city he transferred the watch station (dhakka) 
from Kramavarta (mod. Kamelankoth) .* This minister, his 
wife KAvyadevi, and his son Eatnavardhana were all devotees 
of Siva, and built many temples and mathas in honour of that 
god. 8 The king, we are told “conformed to the pleasures of 
his minister as (if it were that) of a deity, bore himself (out* 
wardly) as a worshipper of Siva, though he was (in reality) 
from childhood a worshipper of Visnu.” He constructed the 
temple of Siva Avantlsvara and made other benefactions to the 
shrines of Tripuresvara, Bhutesa, and Vijayesa. 4 But foremost 
among the foundations of this reign was the town of Avantipura 
(mod. V5nt‘p0r) whose ruins “rank among the most imposing 
monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder.’* 5 * 

Avantivarman and his minister also appear to have been 
liberal patrons of letters. Amongst the poets who obtained 
fame during his reign Kalhana mentions four, viz., Ananda- 
vardhana, RatnSkara, Sivasvamin, and Muktakana. 8 Of these 
the first was the author of two works, yet extant, the Dhvanya - 
loka, a rhetorical treatise, and the poem DevUataka , both of 
which ‘were commented upon towards the close of the LOth 
century.’ RatnSkara has been rightly identified with the 
author of Haravijaya, who composed this work under Cippata 
JaySpuJa (826-38 A.D.). Muktakana ‘appears to be known 
otherwise only from quotations in two treatises of Ksemendra 
(11th century),’ while Sivasvamin is ‘perhaps identical with 

1 Rdjatara&giifi, V, 48-62. 

* Ibid, V, 89, see also III, 927 and Note D in Stein's Eng. Trans., Vol. II, p. 991 if., 

» Ibid, V, 37-88, 40-41. 

Ibid, V, 46-46. 

Ibid, Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I. p. 97. 

Rijatarangini, V, 82-86 
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th« poet, verses o£ whom are given in Kaemendra’s Kavi- 
kcHfihabharana and some later anthologies.* 1 

But the foremost achievements of this reign were the 
regulation of the waters of the VitastS and vast undertakings 
of drainage and irrigation in the Valley. Kalhana tells us that 
this work was first begun by king LalitSditya, but it soon fell 
through under the feeble kings who succeeded Jayftplda, with 
the result that the land was ove rtaken by disastrous floods and 
the price of a khdri of rice rose to 150 Dinnaras .* The person 
who thought and carried out the necessary steps was a man of 
extraordinary engineering skill. A foundling picked up by a 
Candala woman and brought up by a Sudra nurse, j3uyya, be- 
came a ‘ teacher of small boys ’ and having attracted attention 
by his ‘ brilliant intellect,* 3 was entrusted by Avantivarman 
with the necessary funds to carry out his projects. Thanks to 
the minute topographical description of Kalhana and the re- 
searches of Stein we can still after the lapse of more than 1,000 , 
years trace the steps taken by Suyya. Among his measures the 
most important was the changing of the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Vitasta, which formerly flowed to the left and right 
of the TrigramI (mod. Tregaon), to their present position near 
Shadiptir. He diverted the combined waters into a new bed 
leading “into that part of the Wular which by its depth and 
well defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir 
to receive the surplus water of dangerous floods.” He then 
constructed stone embankments along this course for 7 yojanas, 
(about 42 miles). By this means he reclaimed the marshes south 
of the Mahapadma, and founded there flourishing villages pro- 
tected by circular dykes, which came to be known as Kwyfala 

1 Rajataranyini, Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 189, note on V. 84 ; Detailed 
Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. by G. Buhler; extra number of the 
JBRA8 , 1897, pp. 42, 65 and 66 ; Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalogorum , 1891, Part I, pp. 491, 
654 ; Subhd§ltdvali of Vallabhadeva, Ed. by Peterson, 1886, p. 129. 

• Mjatarahgirfi , V, 68-71. For Dinndra and Khirt, see Stein's Note H in Vol. II 
of bis translation, pp. 808-28. 

• Ibid, V, 74-80. 
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from their appearance of round bowls {Kut$a) .* ° He (then) 

arranged (accordingly) on a permanent basis for the size and 
distribution of the watercourse for each village, and (by using 
for irrigation) the AnSla and other streams embellished all 
regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distin- 
guished for excellent produce.” Previous to these operations he 
had removed the rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains at Yak?adara (mod. Dyar*gul, some 3 miles below the 
eastern end of the Baramula gorge) into the Vitasta and con- 
structed stone walls to protect it against any future fall of 
rocks. The result of these operations are described as follows 
by Kalhana : 

“ There where previously from the beginning of things the 
purchase price of a khari of rice was 200 Dinnaras in times of 
great abundance, in that very land of Kasmlra henceforth — O 
wonder ! — the kh&ri of rice came to be bought for 36 
Dinnaras.” 

Suyya’s memory is preserved to this day by the town of 
Suyyapura (mod. SCpur) , which he founded on the bank of the 
Vitasta, where she leaves the waters of the Mahapadma.® 

Avantivarman died as a devout Vaisqava in the Laukika era 
3959 (A.D. 883) at the Tripureia hill (mod. Triphar). 8 Soon 
after his death a civil war began amongst the proud and numer- 
ous descendants of Utpala, who all “ aspired each and all to 
the throne.” The Pratihara Batnavardhana secured by his 
exertions the kingdom for da&karavarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman. But the avnatya Karnapa raised his cousin Sukha- 
varman to the status of yuvaraja.* The result was a civil 


1 Dr. Barnett suggests that Kunfala may mean rings or bracelets. 

* R&jatarangini , V, 81-111; Stein s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 98; Vol. II, Note 1, pp. 
829-86 ; and Memoir, sections 68-71, pp. 418*22. 

9 See Stein’s note on V, 46, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 192-93. Cunningham refers to 
this king the coins with the legend Adi...njita (Adityavarma 7) i'CMl , p. 46. 

* Rdjatarangini, V, 128*29 ; his father duravarman, a step-brother of Avaati, en- 
joyed 1 * * 4 wide powers of yuvardjo ' in the previous reign ; see V, 22. 
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war, “ during which the kingdom was at every moment as i 
placed in a swing.” Sankara varman defeated his rival with 
difficulty, and after fighting many battles with Samaravarman 
and other rivals, at last secured his position. 1 After consolida- 
ting 'his power at home, he is reported to have undertaken a 
series of expeditions to recover the foreign possessions which 
were lost during the weak rule of the later Karkotas. Jn^ spite 
of the beneficial measures during the reign of Avantivarman, 
Kalhana admits that Kashmir during the period * had become 
reduced in population and wealth.’ The expeditions of the king 
which Kalhana describes with so much poetic flourish, and in 
one of which the king met his death, leaves us in no doubt that 
the boundaries of the kingdom were again restricted to the 
Vitasta basin, east of Varahamula. With a large army whose 
advance guard alone, according to the exaggerated estimate of 
Kalhana, consisted of “ 9 lakhs of foot-soldiers, 300 elephants, 
and 1 lakh of horsemen” the king marched forth from the 
dvara and following the Pfr Pantsal route, 3 invaded Dartyabhi- 
sara. At the approach of the Kashmirian army, its king Nara- 
vahana took refuge in the mountain gorges. 8 SaAkaravarman 
then captured and imprisoned a prince named Harigana, and 
gradually reached the outskirts of the Punjab plain, “ wholly 
bent on the conquest of Grflrjara.” Prthvicandra, the king of 
Trigarta (Kangra), who had previously given his son Bhavana- 
candra as a hostage, is reported at this stage to have come 
towards SaAkaravarman to do homage, but fearing capture, 
** fled far away, failing in resolve.” Kalhana’s description does 
not show that Trigarta was actually conquered, and Stein is 
probably right in assuming that no “ material success was 
achieved by him in the hills east of the Ravi.” But he appears 

‘ Ibid, V, 130-86. 

2 On this point see Stein’s note on 1, 122, 302 ; IV, 404 ; f , 137, 143-44, in his Eng* 
Trans., Yol* I. 

* Naravahana, though innocent, was later slain by the king, who was afraid of 
treachery. See V, 200. 
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to have met with better success in his struggle with the GurjarS - 
dhipa, Alakhana. I have already described elsewhere the possi- 
bility of some sort of an alliance between the Adhiraja Bhoja, 
Alakhana, and the &ahi Lalliya.J Though Sa&karavarman 
claims to have curbed the sovereign power of Bhoja and “ up- 
rooted in battle the fortune of Alakhana, he seems to have gain- 
ed no substantial success. His only conquest probably was the 
!Fakka-deia, the region between the upper waters of the Chenab 
and the Ravi.^r This land Alakhana is said to have humbly 
given up, “ preserving his own country, as (if he had saved) his 
own body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. ’ ’ The Gurjara lord was 
no doubt saved from a more serious defeat by the support of 
Lalliya 8ahi, against whom however SaAkaravarman does not k 
appear to have gained any success. The only other expedition of 
this king was towards the Indus through the Baramula defile, 
and was undertaken to avenge the death of his dvaradhipa 8 at 
VirSnaka, in the Vitasta valley, below the gate of Baramula. 
Kalhana informs us that after destroying Viranaka the king con- 
quered numerous territories on the banks of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and received the homage of their terror-stricken kings. As he 
was marching back through Urasa from this expedition he was 
fatally wounded in the neck, by a u swift-flying arrow” dis- 
charged by a i Svapaka, in the course of a conflict with the inhabi- 
tants. While the arrow was being pulled out he died, in the 
Laukika era 3977 (A.D. 902). 4 In describing the subsequent 
march of the army towards Kashmir, Kalhaua tells us that it 
reached “ Bolyasaka ini their own territory ” after 6 days’ 
march. 8 This shows that in spite of the energetic efforts of SaA- 
karavarman he could not extend the boundaries of his state 

1 See tupra, chapter on the dihis, pp. 74-75. 

* B&jatarangin * t V, 187-66 ; 209 ; Takka-de ta has been identified with the Tseh-hia of S' 
Yuan Chwang, the capital of whioh was close to the old city of She-kie-lo (f3ftkala»Sialkot). 

• Eng. Trans, by 8tein, Vol. I, Note on V, 214. 

* R&jttarahgiifi, V, 214-22. In V, 889-90 he identifies the Qombai with th$ ^ 
tivap&kas. . 

• Ibid, V, 226. 
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beyond the limits of the sub-montane regions adjoining Kashmir 
on the west and south. From Kalhana’s silence about the 
king’s operations in the north and east, it must be assumed 
that he made no efforts to recover the possessions of the Kar- 
kofas in these directions. 

Though this king’s military expeditions did not result in 
any considerable success, yet their expenses appear to have been 
a severe drain on the resources of Kashmir. To meet this, the 
king was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue, 
which caused severe hardships to the people. Kalha^a describes 
in detail this elaborate system of taxation. 1 The king establish- 
ed two new revenue offices called Attapatibhaga (‘the share of 
the lord of the market’) and Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The 
former officer was probably placed in charge of a new “ variety of 
direct taxes on market shops, artificers, etc.” while the receipts of 
the other officer possibly included fees levied at certain domestic 
events, such as marriages, yajHopavitas, etc. We are told that 
‘“by deducting or adding Jo the (due) weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the 
Gfhakftya (office),,” and “ he appointed in this special office five 

secretaries ( divira ) and the sixth the treasurer ( gaHjavara ) 

Lavata.” 2 Under the pretext “ that they were the (king’s legal) 
share of the selling price ’ ’ the king next proceeded to take 
“ from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal wood, and other (articles of worship).” He also resumed 
the villages which were granted to the temples as Agraharas, on 
the understanding that a fixed amount should be returned as 
compensation ( pratikara ) from the income of these villages. 
These lands were then cultivated directly by the State, but the 
amount of the pratikara due to the temples was reduced by dimi- 
nishing the weight in the scales by one-third. He then “ plun- 
dered straightway 64 temples, through special officers (placed 

1 Ibid, V, 165-81. 

* Rajatara*gbfi, V, 167, 176-77, 301 ; Orhakrtyidhikdra occurs in VII, 42 ; Me also VIII, 
1418; Stain's note in his Bng. Trans, on V, 167 and 177 ; Lawrsnoa, Vall$y 9 pp. 898 ff. 
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over them), under the pretence of exercising supervision.” 1 * * But 
the most serious^taxation was certainly the systematic organiza- 
tion of the corvSe (ntihabharodhi), whicET broke the backbone 
of the poor. “ Villagers, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the latter at enhanced 
rates, and the same fine was levied the following year a second 
time from the village as a whole.” Kalhana mentions 13 kinds 
of corvdes which were introduced by the king. Furthermore, 
“by levying (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Skan- 
dakas (?), village clerks ( gramakayasthas ) and the like, and by 
various other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.” 
Against this oppressive system of grinding taxation the king’s 
son Gop&lavarman, is said to have protested but his remon- 
strances were scornfully rejected by the king.* 

Kalhana records with bitterness that under this rule the 
learned men lost all respect while power fell more and more into 
the hands of the plundering Kayasthas. The king “ from fear 
of having to be liberal was averse to the society of distinguished 
men,” and “poets like Bhallata, and others had to lead the 
meanest existence.” This Bhallata has been identified with the 
author of the extant Bhallataaataka and the dictionary called 
Padamanjari, who is often quoted by Ksemendra. 8 The king, 
according to Kalhana, did not speak “ the language of the gods 
(among men, i.e., Sanskrit), but used vulgar speech (apa- 
bhramia ) fit for drunkards,” and under him cultured habits 
became the object of ridicule. 4 * * But that he was not entirely 
heterodox is shown by his building of two temples of Siva, 
SankaragatifUa and Sugundheia, which were raised in a city 
built by him and named ^adikarapura (Mod. Pa tan, a village, 
74° 37' long. 34° 10' lat.), after himself. Kalhana with evident 

1 Rajatarangint, V, 168-71. 

* Ibid , V, 172*75 and Stein's note on the verses in his Eng. Trans. 

1 Ibid , V, 181, 201; Stein’s note on V, 204 in his Eng. Trans. ; A ufrecht’i Cota- 

logics Catalog or um , 1891, Part I, p. 397. 

? Ibid, V, 206-08. 

16 
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pleasure remarks that this city was only known "for the 
weaving of (woollen) cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, etc.,” 
and never became famous like Parihfisapura, which the king 
plundered to build his city. 1 

The copper coins of this king of the usual seated-goddess- 
and-standing-rajS type, are common enough. From him on* 
wards we find Kalkana’s list of kings illustrated by the evidence 
of an unbroken series of coins. 3 

I have already described the violent death of this king in 
the land of UrasS. For sometime the Kashmiri army was in 
great risk of being overwhelmed by its enemies; but thanks to 
the prudence of Sukharaja and other ministers it was led home 
in safety. The king’s death was concealed, and “ by means of 
cords which made his head bend down and rise like that of a 
puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudato- 
ries who had come to do homage.” When the army reached 
Bolyasaka within Kashmir, the funeral rites of the king was per- 
formed. Three of his queens, including Surendravati and a 
clever and grateful Velavitta (?) named Jayasimha, followed the 
king to death. Kalhana tells us that, “ struck by the curse of 
the people,” the king had lost during his lifetime 20 or 30 
children without (previous) illness. But before his death he 
entrusted his surviving minor son Gopalavarman to the care of 
his mother,, queen Sugandha, the daughter of the illustrious 
Siiiiharaja, ‘‘ the ruler of the northern region.” 3 The ministers 
respected the wish of the dying king, and placed Gopalavarman 
on the throne under the guardianship of his mother. The widow- 
ed queen soon “became very dissolute through sensual enjoy- 
ments” and fell in love with the mantri Prabhakaradeva. The 
only important incident of this reign is a successful expedition 


‘ Ibid, V. 166-62. 

* Ibid, Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vo). I, p. 101; CMI, Plato IV, and p. 46; see also 
CCIM, 1900, pp. 269-70. 

9 V, 157. Stein suggests that Siihharftja may bare been a ruler of tbe Derd or some 
neighbouring territory. 
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undertaken by this minister against the &&his of Udabh&n- 
dapura. The war resulted in the defeat and dethronement of 
the reigninj &&hi, possibly SSmand (Samanta). After placing 
on the throne Lalliya’s son ToramSna-Karaaluka (Kamalu), the 
minister returned to SrTnagara in triumph. 1 Flushed with vic- 
tory^ he giew arrogant and began to cause “ the humiliation of 
brave men-” For sometime he plundered the wealth of the 
State in his post of Kosadhyakfa, and when the young king, “ by 
degrees realising the state of things, insisted on an examina- 
tion of the treasury-chests,” the minister ascribed all that was 
missing to the treasury to expenses in the Sahi war. Finding 
the king unconvinced, and realising the danger of his position, 
he, with the assistance of his relative RSmadeva took adequate 
steps, so that the young prince “ fell into a hot fever and died 
after a rule of two years ” (904 A.D.). 1 Then Gopiilavar man’s 
supposititious brother Samkata, “ who had been picked up from 
the highway,” obtained the throne. But he too died after a 
reign of ten days. Thereupon, Sugandha herself assumed the 
royal power “ at the bidding of the subjects.” She built the 
town of Gopillapura (mod. Gauripur, 75°3' long 33°57' lat.?), 
the Gopalamatha, the temple of Gopalakesava, and also a 
town after her name “ for the increase of religion.” During 
this reign we hear for the first time of the Ekdngas and the 
Tantrins. The former appear to have been a body organised in 
military fashion but employed chiefly for police duties and can 
probably be compared with the ‘ pattern Nizamat,' which was 
maintained in Kashmir until a few years ago, or the gendarmes 
of Continental Europe.' The Tantrins were a body of foot- 
soldiers who probably derived their designation from their tribal 
name, and owed their close organisation to ethnic affinities. 4 

1 See supra, pp. 76-77. 

* V, 239-41. Kalhapa ascribes hi* death to witchcraft, but it looks more like poison- / 
*ng. For bis copper coins see Cunningham's CMl , Plate IV, and p. 45; GCIM , p. 
270. 

* V, 249; Stein's note on it in his Eng. Trans. 

* V, 248; and Stein's note on the verse in his Eng. Trans. 
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Aided by the weak rule, of Sankaravarman’s successors, these 
organisations assumed the character of close corporations, and 
began to play the part of “true Praetorians.” Kftlhbna tells 
us that in the reign of Sugandha the Tantrins “ had formed a 
confederacy, and were strong enough to punish o ■ to favour 
the rulers of this land.” She carried on her administration 
for two years, relying on the Ekdngas and through the good 
will of the Tantrins. 1 But the moment she tried to take an 
independent line, she came into conflict with them and was 
hurled from power. As Avantivarman’s family had died out, 
she. assembled the mantris, sdmantas, Tantrins, and the 
Ekdngas in council and proposed to invest Nirjitavarman, a 
grandson of Suravurman, and a son of Sukliavarman, with 
regal power. This prince was notorious under the nickname 
Pangu, and was in the habit of spending the night in dissipa- 
tion and all day in sleep. Her proposal therefore did not meet 
with ready acceptance. The Tantrins in the meantime united 
in a separate faction and placed Partha, the ten-year old son 
of Nirjitavarman, on the throne (906 A. D.). The unfortunate 
queen was compelled to leave the royal palace, “ making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklet of pearls.” In 914 
A. D. she came out from her retirement at Huskapura (mod. 
Uskur), and tried to recover her power with the assistance of 
the Ekdngas. In the struggle that followed the Tantrins were 
victorious. The union of the Ekdngas was broken while the 
unfortunate queen herself was taken prisoner and put to death 
(914 A. D.). 2 

Iu the meantime Pangu was acting as the guardian of the 
child-king. But, as Kalhapa puts it, he together with the 
ministers was bent only on the amassing of bribes. The kings, 
says the chronicler, “ were in the service of the Tantrins, and 

1 V, 248-43. 

* V, 251-62. For her copper coins see GM1 % Plate IV, and p. 45; V. Smith, 
p. 270. 
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ousted each other like grdmakdyasthas , by offering greater 
and greater bribes. In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other countries, the kings now 
maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange ( hundika ) 
to the Tantrins .” The ministers * intrigued in deep-laid 
plots,’ for the throne, and a famine caused by a flood “ appear- 
ed like a caustic thrown in a wound ” (017-18 A.D.). Crops 
failed and the price of a hhdri of rice rose to a 1,000 Dinndras. 
The waters of the Vitasta became entirely filled with corpses, 
and the land covered with bones like one great burial ground. 
But in this great calamity the ministers and the Tantrins be- 
came wealthy * by selling stor.es pf rice at high prices.’ The 
king would only take that person as minister who raised the 
sums due on the Tantrins’ bills. His callous attitude to 
the sufferings of his people is thus vividly described by Kal- 
liana : “As one might look from inside his hot bathroom 
upon all the people outside distressed by the wind and rain of 
a downpour in the forest, thus for a long time the wretched 
Pangu, keeping in his palace, praised his own comfort, while 
he saw the people in misery.” 1 

The next 18 years of Kashmir history (918-36 A. D.) are 
entirely dominated by the Tantrins, who made and unmade 
kings. In A.D. 9*21 Partha was overthrown by his father 
Pangu, whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 
But he died in 923, after having placed on the throne his 
young son Cakravarman. Partha with the assistance of the 
Tantrins tried to recover his throne, and fought a battle with 
the Blidngas, without decisive results. In the meantime the 
child-king was protected under the guardianship of his mother 
Bappatadevi, and then for 10 years under that of his grand- 
mother Ksillika. In 933 A. D., however, the Tantrins over- 
threw him and appointed as king Suravarman (I), the son of 
Pangu by Mrgavatl. The uncles and ministers of this king. 


* V, 364-77. 
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who was of good character, caused his overthrow “ by not pay- 
ing what was due to the Tantrins.” He was deposed in 934 
A. D., and the guards made the * liberal Partha once more 
king.’ But in 935 Cakravarman, who offered them * great 
riches ’ was again crowned. But he soon fled being unable to 
meet the bills of the Tantrins. His * deceitful minister 8am- 
bhuvardhana, whom he had placed in charge of the Grhakrtya 
office then got himself installed in the same year, by “ pro- 
mises of yet greater bribes.” But in 936 A. D. Cakravarman 
with the assistance of the pamara Sathgraraa raised a large 
army, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the Tantrins outside 
Padmapura (mod. Pfirapar, 74°59' long. 34°1' lat.). This 
victory, in which Cakravarman appears to have displayed con- 
siderable personal bravery and which caused the death of five 
to six thousand Tantrins, broke the backbone of this military 
corpoiatiou. 1 But as the battle was won ‘ with the assistance of 
numberless Pamaras,’ it introduced, as we shall see further on, 
another element of danger in the body politic from this landed 
aristocracy. 2 Cakravarman after he had killed Saihbhuvardhana 
and cleared the kingdom of his enemies, soon fell under ‘the 
power of parasites and committed acts which were cruel and 
devoid of judgment.’ One of these cost him his life and throne. 
The king, enamoured by the singing and dancing of two beauti- 
ful J)omba girls named HathsI and NagalatS, took them to his 
seraglio. Hams! was raised by the love-blinded king to the 
rank of chief queen, and enjoyed the royal privilege of being 
fanned with chowries. This alliance appears to have raised 
the status of the 1) ombas in the State. But the flagrant 
violation of caste-rules, the shock caused by their free entrance 
into places of worship, the galling subservience of the proud 
Pamaras to the pleasure of this low-caste people, and the king’s 
treacherous conduct towards the Pamaras, at last produced an 


’ V, 887-47. 

1 V, 439, 445-48 ; these verses show the growing power oft he Dimeres. 
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inevitable reaction. A body of these barons, suddenly surprised 
him at night in the Pomba-queen’s quarters, and “ killed him 
in the embrace of the crying Svapaki, while his body rested on 
her swelling breasts.” 1 This event occurred in 937 A.D. 
The ‘ r oolish ministers * then installed ‘ the wicked son of 
Partha * called Unmattavanti, who is described by Kalhana as 
“ worse than wicked.” “His chief ministers were those who 
could make music with their noses, shoulders, etc., and who 
would bang their skulls with knocks and blows.” We can 
form an adequate estimate of these ministers by the conduct 
of Parvagupta, “ who danced in the royal assembly with his 
loin cloth taken off.” The following are some of the instances 
of this king’s revolting sports. Kalhana tells us that : 

“Instigated by wretched companions, he exercised himself 
in the use of arms by hitting naked women in the hollow, 
between their breasts with thrown daggers. 

“ He had the womb of pregnant women cut open in order 
to see the child, and also cut off limbs of labourers to test their 
power of endurance.” 

Encouraged by the wicked Parvagupta, who was plotting 
to secure the throne himself, he imprisoned and starved to death 
all his half-brothers, and at last killed his father Partha in 
his retirement at the Jayendravihara at drinagara with revolt- 
ing cruelty.* But before the “ long-continued laugh ” of amuse- 
ment of his cruel deed was over, he became afflicted with a 
consumptive disease, and after suffering immeasurable pains 
died in 939 A.D. Kalhaga tells us that, not to speak of his 
subjects, even the 14 queens of his seraglio were delighted at 
his death.* 

“ The parricide miscreant king, when his descent to hell 
was near, placed on the throne a young child called Sdravarman 
(II), whom the servant-girls of his seraglio had procured from 

1 V, 354-413 ; for his copper coins see CM/, Plate I V, and p. 45. 

* For the copper coins of Partha see CM/, Plate IV, and p. 45. CClM t p. 270. 

8 V, 418*44. For bis copper coins see CM/, Plate IV, and p. 45. 
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somewhere and falsely declared to be the king’s son.” Before 
the child-king’s position could be consolidated, the commander- 
in-chief (Kampanadhipati) , 1 Kamalavardhana, advanced on the 
capit al from Madavarajya, and easily defeated the royal troops. 
He, however, very foolishly did not ascend the throne at once, 
but ‘collected all the Brahmans and canvassed them, in his 
desire for the royal power.’ The Brahmans, who are described 
by Kalliana as ‘resembling bulls without horns,’ dressed in 
coarse woollen cloaks, met in an assembly and deoated the 
question for 5 or 6 days. At last their choice fell upon 
Yasaskara, the ambitious and eloquent son of Prabhakaradeva, 
‘the secret paramour of Sugandha,’ who had just returned 
from abroad. 

With the accession of Yasaskara in A.D. 939 the Utpala 
dynasty came to an end. Kalhana gives a favourable descrip- 
tion of the reign of the new king. ‘‘ The land became so 
free from robbery that at night the doors were left open in 
the bazars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had 
plundered everything, found no other occupation but to look 
after the cultivation.” 1 2 The chronicler illustrates the judicial 
sagacity of the king by two stories which appear to be based 
on fact, and mentions the building of a rnatha for students from 
A ryadefa. 3 Yet he was not entirely free from defects. His 
excessive joy at the death of his eldest brother, his connivance 
at the love-intrigues of the Matidalefa Velavitta with his queens, 
his infatuation for the courtesan Lalla, who “ yet had meetings 
with a Cannula watchman” and association with those “ who 
had oaten the food remnants of the Qombas ,” are mentioned 
among his faults. 4 To this last fault Kalhaga ascribes his 

1 V, 447. Se Stein's note on this verse in his Eng. Trans* He has explained that 
kampana here meanr army and not a country . 

f VI, 7-8. 

* VI, 14-67, 87*88 , one of the stories is also found in AAK t Vol. II, p. 886. 

* .VI. 68-84. 
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abominable ’ and lingering disease which overtook him towards 
the end of his reign. Rejecting the claims of his young son 
Samgr8madeva { “as he knew that he was not begotten by 
himself,” he then had Varpata, the son of his paternal grand* 
uncle R&madeva, consecrated “ by the ministers, Ekangas and 
feudal chiefs.” But Varpafa gave offence to the king by not 
visiting or even enquiring after his condition, and the schem- 
ing Parvagupta at the last moment persuaded the dying prince 
to grant the throne to Saihgramadeva. Feeling his end to be 
near, he then proceeded to his matha, where his death was 
hastened by a dose of poison (948 A.D.). 1 

The child-king Saiiigramadeva, who was nicknamed 
Vakr&nghri (crooked-footed), was installed as king under the 
guardianship of his grandmother. But the real power was 
wielded by the six mantris, Parvagupta and hie five colleagues. 
Parvagupta had been intriguing to seize the crown since the 
days of Unmatt&vanti. He now put out of the way the others, 
together with the king’s grandmother, and began to display 
conduct which “ created the mingled impression of rajan and 
rajdnaka. ” Disarming suspicion by serving the child-king 
by bringing him food, etc., he eluded the ‘ hostile Ekangas ’ 
under the cover of a heavy snowfall, and, surrounding the 
palace, killed the boy-king in A.D. 949. Then, throwing 
the dead body, ‘with a stone bound to his neck,’ into the 
Vitasta, he seated himself on the vacant throne.* 

Parvagupta rose from humble circumstances, his grand- 
father being a mere clerk ( divira ). He appears to have been a 
strong ruler, and Kalhana tells us that the “ malevolent princes, 
Ekangas, chiefs, ministers, officials and Tantrins {parthvo- 
aikanga-samanta-manM-kayastha-tantri) were all afraid of 
him.” But his reign was characterised by fiscal oppression. 


1 VI, 69, 84, 00-107. For Another Torsion of his death VI, 108-119. For bis oopper 
coins, CMI, see Plate IV, and p. 46. 

• VI, 114-96. 
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He is said to have “ accumulated treasures, and thus again 
raised to power the functionaries, those plagues of the people.” 
With his ill-gotten riches he founded the shrine of Siva ParvateS- 
vara, near the site of Skandhabhavana-vihara in Srlnagara. 1 
Then, worn out by cares and agitations he was seized by dropsy 
and died in the precincts of the Suresvarl Tlrtha (mod. Is a bar 
on the shore of the Dal lake) in A.D. 950. 2 

He was succeeded by his son Ksemagupta, a worthless 
young man addicted to licentious habits and drinking, and fond 
of evil company. In the hands of “ Vamana and other roguish 
sons of Jisnu ” he danced “ just as if he were a doll pulled by 
strolling players with strings.” Of the disgusting revels and 
corruptions of his court it will be sufficient to quote only the 
following verse of Kalhana: “'Among his minions the two 
beggars Hari and Dhurjati were simpletons in the art of pro- 
curing, as they protected the virtue of their mothers.” * In 
order to kill the Pamara Samgrama, who had taken asylum in 
the famous Jayendravihara, the king burnt it down and founded 
the temple of Kgemagaurisvara with its ruins. The only im- 
portant incident of his reign is his marriage with Didda, 
daughter of Siihharaja, the lord of Lohara, and grand-daughter 
of the Sahi ruler Bhima. 4 Prom this time onward the influence 
of the &&his and the House of Lohara gradually increased in the 
Kashmirian court and had important consequences on its future 
history. We are told that Didda so much engrossed the mind 
of the king that he became known by the humiliating appella- 
tion Didda- K$ema. The truth of this statement of Kalhana 
is verified by the copper coins of this king with the legend Dt- 
Ks&ma which is no doubt a contraction of the above name. It 
is certainly an indication of the prominent , position held by the 
young queen during her husband’s reign. This conclusion is 

* See Stein's Km. Trane., Vol. II, Note X, pp. 380.40. 

• Ibid, Vol. I, note on VI. 187; VI, U7-48. For hie ooine, see CMI, Pinto IV, end 
p.46. 

» VI, 166. 

‘ Bee rapro, obopter on the 4lAi», pp, 77-78; see nleo VI, 178. 
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further strengthened by the fact that while the coins of K^ema- 
gupta bearing the name of the queen “ are extremely common,... 
the single name coin is unique.” 1 In the course of a jackal 
hunt, the young king was shaken with fright by seeing “ a flame 
issuing from the mouth of a howling jackal.” As a conse- 
quence of this, the king contracted ItitH disease, 1 and died in 
A.D. 958." 

The period of approximately half century (958-1003 A.D.) 
which follows is dominated by the masterful personality of 
Didda. Abhimanyu, the young son of K^emagupta, was next 
installed as king under the guardianship of this widowed queen- 
mother. The first incident of the reign was a terrible confla- 
gration in drlnagara, which “ purified the land by burning the 
great buildings which the contact of the kings who had been 
touched by the Bombas and Gahdalas had defiled.” The next 
incident was the downfall of the Sarv&dhikara Phalguna the 
conqueror of Rajapuri (mod. Rajauri), who outshone all other 
ministers ‘ by counsel, courage, energy, and all other good 
qualities.’ He had incurred the enmity of Didda because he 
had given his daughter Candralekha to the last king. He was 
also an object of hatred to all other ministers because of his abi- 
lity and high office. When the proud minister perceived his 
critical situation and when new dishonour was continually 
showered upon him by the queen, he laid his sword at Varaha- 
ksetra and retired with his troops to Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 
The queen next found Mahiman and Patiala, sons of two 
daughters pf Parvagupta conspiring for the throne. They had 
grown up “ in the king’s palace as if they were his own sons,” 
and wielded great influence. But Didda turned them out of the 
royal palace, and when they raised a formidable rebellion she 

1 cm, Plate IV, and p. 45 ; CCIM, p. 970. 

* In VI, 195 and 187 Kalhapa describes ii as a variety of eruptions, “ resembling split 
lentils, '* which covered the body, and was accompanied with fever. 

9 Because he oftin showered bracelets on the arms of his courtiers he aoqaired the 
birufa Kaftkanavarga. See VI, 161 and 801, 
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quickly bought off their Brahman supporters. The result was a 
temporary reconciliation between Mahiman and the queen. 1 
One of the bribed Brahmans, Yasodhara, was made the comman- 
der-in-chief, but as soon as he displayed energy in defeating the 
$Sihi Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious and believed in the 
accusation that YaSodhara ‘ had taken money for keeping Thak- 
kana on his throne.’ ' When Didda attempted to banish him on 
this charge, his supporters raised a formidable rebellion and 
besieged her in the palace. But, thanks to the assistance of the 
minister Naravahana and the valiant defence of the Ekdngaa, 
the rebellion was crushed, and the queen took terrible vengeance 
on her disaffected ministers. We are told that “ Those 
treacherous ministers, who during sixty years from the Laukika 
era 3977 (A.D. 901-02) onward had robbed sixteen kings, from 
king Gopala (varman) to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives and 
riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy of queen Didda 
...” This victory induced the grateful queen to make Narava- 
hana her chief councillor ‘ with the title of Raianaka. ’ For 
sometime “ she slept when he slept, took food when he took it, 
rejoiced in his joy, and from sympathy felt dejected when 
he was despondent.” But soon Sindhu, the treasurer, put 
into her head that the minister was gradually trying to 
usurp royal power. This belief led her to heap such insults 
upon Naravahana ‘ that tormented by disgrace he com- 
mitted suicide.’ 8 An attempt to kill the sons of the Pamara 
SamgrSma next involved her in a rebellion of the landed 
aristocracy. Being unable to cope with these troubles, 
she recalled Phalgupa to her side. At this time the king, who, 
though weak, was a learned and handsome man, developed con- 
sumption and died (972 A.D.) . He wag succeeded by his young 
son Nandigupta. 4 The death of her son came as a great shock 

* VI. 18 >-326. 

* 6m tup. a, chapter on the 8 this, pp. 76-79. 

• VI, 928-77. 

• VI, 978-93. For bia coin* m CMI, Plate IV, and p. 48. CCIM, p. 270, 
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to the queen-regent, and for one year she was engaged in laying 
the foundations of temples, mathas, and cities for acquiring 
religious merit. Kalhapa records the tradition that “ she made 
64 foundations in different localities ” and enclosed with stone 
walls almost all the temples the surrounding walls of which had 
been burnt down.” Amongst her moie important pious founda- 
tions may be mentioned the temples of Visnu Diddasvamin, the 
cities of Diddapura, and KaAkanapura, and several 
viharas and mathas for the residence of foreigners. 
One of these, Diddamatha, lias left its memory in the 
name Did a mar, which is now applied to the western - 
end of Srinagar on the right bank of the VitastS. 1 But 
this burst of pious enthusiasm was short-lived. Kalhaga 
had already indicated a fatal weakness in her character when 
her courage failed before the funeral pyre of the dead husband. 
Before long “ The officers who held charge of foreign affairs, 
the royal household and other posts ” began to visit the queen’s 
bed-chamber without scruples. This factor in her character, 
together with a passionate desire for power, soon brought about 
a violent reaction. As a result of this she killed her little grand- 
son Nandigupta by * employing witchcraft ’ in 973 A.D., and 
two years later in a similar way disposed of another . grandson, 
Tribhuvana, who had been raised to the throne in his place. 8 In 
975 she put “ her last, grandson Bhimagupta on that path which 
bore the name throne.” The opportune death of the venerable 
minister Phalguna removed the last restraint, and “ thereafter 
she committed hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, in- 
furiated just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its 
face-covering.” Even ministers and leading men became pro- 
curers of her “ many paramours.” As the child-king Bhima- 
gupta after four or five years “ became a little developed in 
intellect and recognised that the affairs of his kingdom and his 

* VI, 800 ; VII, II ; VIII, 349 ; also Stein’* Eng. Tran*., Vol. II, p. 448. 

1 VI, 189, 196, 810-12. For the coin* of these two king* eee CMI, Plate IV, end 
P. 45 ; also CCIU, p. 870. 
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grandmother’s way of living were not right,” he was imprison- 
ed and put to death by various tortures (980-81 A.D.). 1 
Shortly before this event Didda had been captivated by a young 
Kha£a from Parpotsa named Tuhga . He had at first come to 
Kashmir as a herdsman of buffaloes, and later obtained employ- 
ment as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Office. When Didda 
herself ascended the throne in 980-81 A. D., the infatuated 
queen made him “ the Sarvadhikari, and raised him above 
everybody.” Four brothers of Tuhga were also placed in high 
offices. The result was that the former ministers whom Tuhga 
and his brothers ousted, united and raised a rebellion which 
was headed by the Lohara prince Vigraharaja, son of Didda’ s 
brother. He began his campaign by inducing the Brahmans 
holding the chief Agraharas to enter upon a solemn fast. But 
before the disturbances could proceed further Didda by a judi- 
cious distribution of gold amongst the Brahmans brought the 
sacred fast to an end, and the rebellion soon collapsed. A 
second attempt of Vigraharaja was also crushed by the vigorous 
action of Tuhga. At this time Prthvlp8la, the king of Kftja- 
purl, who probably acknowledged the supremacy of Kashmir, 
‘ showed arrogance,’ and practically destroyed an invading force 
sent from Srlnagara. But Tuhga and his brother retrieved the 
disaster by suddenly penetrating into Rftjapuri by another route. 
Owing to the diversion caused by the burning of his capital, 
Prthvlpala was defeated and the remnant of the Kashmirian 
forces rescued. Prthvipala was forced to pay tribute to Tuhga 
who on his return to Srlnagara was invested with the post of 
Commander-in-chief by the grateful queen. The last recorded 
incident of Didda’ s reign was a rising of the PSmaras, whose 
hosts, however were destroyed by her brave lover “with the 
courage of a lion.” After this she selected Saihgramaraja, a 
son of her brother Udayaraja, for the rank of Yuvardja , and 
died in 1003 A.D.* 

1 Raj ata rang iq i, VI, 313-82- For his coins see CMI, Plate IV, and p. 45, also CCIM 
p. 270. 

* VI, 318-22, 333-65. For her coins see CMI t Plate IV, and p. 45. CCIM, p. 271* 
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In spite of all her glaring defects Didda was certainly gifted 
with energy and statesmanship of a high order. This is no- 
where better attested than by this last step, which secured a 
change of dynasty without any political upheavals. Samgrfima- 
raja was the younger brother of Vigraharaja, prince 
of Lohara. His accession thus led to the foundation of 
the first Lohara dynasty in Srinagara. Before the queen 
died she had “ made Samgramaraja and Tunga and the 
rest take the oath by sacred libation that they would not harm 
each other.” So Tunga remained in power even after the 
death of DiddS. An attempt on the part of the Brahman, 
councillors to bring about his fall was crushed by TuPga’s 
energy. Kalhapa admits that besides his bravery Tufiga had 
been always “ eminently prudent in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people.” But old age and the “ cares 
of endless official and other affairs ” gradually weakened his 
discretion, and he took the false step of appointing “ a low-born 
mean Kayastha, Bhadreswara by name,” in charge of the 
Grhakrt.ya office. The administration of this officer, whose 
hereditary occupation “ had been to trade in night-soil ” result- 
ed in fiscal oppression and much suffering of the people. 
His position was further weakened, when on being sent 
to help the §ahi Trilocanapala against Mafrmud of Ghazni, 
he brought about the defeat of the Hindu forces on the 
banks of the Tosi, by his inordinate folly and vanity . 1 
After this defeat, when he returned to Srinagara in disgrace 
the intrigues against him gained a fresh start. Even the 
king’s brother Vigraharaja began to urge in secret letters 
the removal of Tuftga. The king, who was in sympathy with 
the conspirators, but whose weak ‘ character was equal to his 
courage,’ only waited for a favourable opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity soon arrived. One day the unsuspecting Tunga entered 

* VII, 47-70; KY, pp. 389-92; TA, p. 8; TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 84. For 
details see supra, chapter on the fahii, pp. 90-97. 
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the palace with his son and a slender following, and was at once 
surrounded and killed by the conspirators. Thus died a valiant 
and loyal servant of the state, who, though of low origin, was 
never guilty of treachery, — no mean compliment in this period 
of Kashmir history. The officers who succeeded him were only 
noted for their licentious habits and rapacity, and “ accumulated 
crores ‘ ' by plundering the people and the treasury. 1 

The most important incident in the history of Kashmir after 
the death of TuOga was the futile attempt of Mahmud of Ghazni 
to conquer the Valley. Kalhana in his account of the reign only 
incidentally refers to the cowardly conduct of the sons of the low- 
born Candramukha, ‘ who on being sent by the king to fight 
with the Turuskas, like Tunga, turned, fled, and again came 
back to their own country.’ 2 This incident most probably hap- 
pened in connection with the attempt of Mahmild to invade 
Kashmir after the defeat of Trilocanapala. But unfortunately 
Kalhana does not supply us with any details of this grave danger 
to his country’s independence. For this we have to depend on 
the Muslim chroniclers who had recorded the history of the 
Yamlnl dynasty. I have already shown elsewhere how Mahmud 
after his victory on the TosI in 1013 A.D., advanced into the 
foothills of Kashmir, and carried away much booty and plunder.* 
According to both Nigain ud-Din and Firishta Mahmud in A.H. 
406 (A.D. 1015) returned to the attack. The latter gives the 
following account of this campaign : “ Mahmud in the year 

A.H. 406, revisited Kashmir with his army, in order to punish 
some revolted chiefs, and to besiege some forts, which he had 
not reduced in his former expedition. The first of these forts 
was Lohkot, remarkable on account ol its height and strength, 
and which entirely defeated the king’s utmost efforts; for not 
being able to reduce it during the summer season, he was obliged, 
on the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise and return 

* VII, 90410. . 

* vii, in-US. 

* See tupra, chapter on tbel&ht'j, p. 98. 
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to Ghazni. On his route he was misl eel by hi guides, and fall- 
ing into extensive morasses, from which he for everal days could 
not extricate his army, many of his troops perished, and he failed 
in all the enterprises of this campaign.” 1 * * Nigarn ud-Din, though 
brief, substantially agrees with this story. 5 * * Stein has shown 
that this fort, which blocked Mabmud’s advance into Kashmir, 
is to be identified with al- Birum’s Lahur (or Lauhtir)* and 
the fort of Loliara of Kalhana, situated not far from the Tcshnai- 
tlan Pass. 4 Starting from some place on the Punjab plain between 
the Indus and the Jlielum, Mabmikl must have been advancing 
along this route. He may have been following the Tosi (mod.. 
Tolu) river from some position north of the modern town of 
Jhelum, where he defeated Trilocanapala in 1013 A.D. Though 
Malnnud was repulsed and failed to enter the valley*, yet it seems 
that he succeeded in conquering a portion of the ‘ sub-montane 
regions which adjoin Kashmir on the south.’ This is proved by 
‘Utln who tells us that when Mahmud started on his expedition 
against Kanauj (1018 A.D.) he was waited upon by JankI, son 
of S a mill, the ruler of the pass of Kashmir, who marched ‘ in 
front of him as a guide crossing valley after valley.’ 8 * lo In A.H. 
112 (A.D. 1021) Mahmud again invaded Kashmir and invested 
the stronghold of Lohkot, “ but finding it altogether impreg- 
nable he decamped ” and proceeded to Lahore.® Nizam ud-Din 


1 TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 54-55. 

4 TA, Trans, by B. Dey, p. ( J. 

4 X7f, Trans, by Sachau, Triibner, Vol. 1, pp. 208 and 317. 

4 Eng. Trans. Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 108 ; Vol. IT, N<#te E, pn. 208-300. 

J Ifi the original Arabic Text of the Kitdb-i- YamM, the name is clearly given as 

0^'* AA ' v:*? • ^ee t»be printed on the margin of Ta'rikh ul-Kamil , Bulak, 

Cairo, KSTi, Vol. XII, p. 73. Reynolds in his (ranslaion from the Persian version 
ul the text gives the name as ‘ Haball-'bn-Shasnl,’ s»e p. 451; Elliott (Vol. II, p. 42) 
gives the name as Sabll, son of Shaht, son of Bunlil. 1 I do not know where 

Prof. Habib gets the name 1 Sali.* See his Mahmud of Ghaznin, p. 36. As ‘Utbl, the 
contemporary historian distinctly calls him “ ruler of the pass of Kashmir *' we cannot 

uccept the statement of Eirishta that he was lord of the whole valley. (I am indebted 

lo Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University for help in comparing the original Arabic Text.) 

o TP, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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tells ns that the&'ege was personally conducted by the Sultan 
“ for a month ’’ After he retreated towards Lahore. 1 

Samgramarftja died in the year 1028 A.D., and was succeed- 
ed hy his son Hariraja. He was a popular prince, and during 
his brief reign appears to have taken steps for the preservation 
of law and order in the State. But his reign was cut short by 
sudden death after a reign of 22 days, and Kalhana refers to a 
general report that the licentious queen-mother Srllekha ‘ ‘ had 
used witchcraft against her son who was dissatisfied with her 
conduct.” The design of the queen to capture the crown was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the assembled Ekdngas and 
the king s milk-brother Sagara, who placed her young son 
Ananta on the throne. The attempt of Vigraharaja, the ruler 
of Lobar a, who had been intriguing for the throne for a long 
time, also proved a failure. He advanced from Lohara by rapid 
marches, burnt down the “ Gate ” ( dvara ), and unexpectedly 
appearing in Srinagara, threw himself into the Lothikamatha. 2 
But the troops of Srilekha killed him and his followers by set- 
ting fire to the place. 8 

During the first part of the reign of Ananta, the Sahi princes 
(Sdhiputrab) , who had taken shelter in Kashmir after the destruc- 
tion of their power in the Punjab, wielded great power at his 
court. 4 They were intimate friends of the king, and used to 
draw high salaries. One of them, Rudrapala, who had married 
Asamatl, a daughter of Inducandra, the prince of Jalandhara, 
induced the king to marry her somewhat younger sister Surya- 
inatl. Though the influence of these tiahis on the king and the 
State was not wholly beneficial, yet their bravery often helped 
Kashmir to tide over the dangers of foreign invasion, and civil 
war. Hardly had the new king established himself on the throne 

* TA, p. 13. 

* VII, wo ; 189-41. 

* VII, 127-41;] for the coins of fiaihgrftmar&ja, see CMI, Plate V, and p. 46. also 
CCIM, p. 271. 

4 For details iupra , chapter on the pp, 99-101. 
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when the powerful Commander-in-chief Tribbuvana challenged 
him at the head of the Pamaras and practically the whole army 
of the State. But fortunately the Ekaftgas and the mounted 
soldiers remained loyal and with these Ananta attacked and 
defeated the rebel forces at Salasthala after a fierce contest. 1 
As a reward for their loyalty the grateful king “relieved the 
Ekangas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapatala office 
and gave them instead a fixed assignment” amounting to 96 
crores of Dinnaras .* Shortly after this the ganjadhipa Brahma- 
raja, having quarrelled with Rudrapala, again raised certain 
Pamaras against the king. The rebellion assumed serious pro- 
portions when that disaffected official succeeded in inducing 
‘Acalamafigala, king of the Darads, together with seven Mleecha 
princes’ to invade Kashmir. But thanks to the bravery of Rudra- 
pala ‘the Mleccha kings were all slain or captured and the king 
of Kashmir obtained much plunder in gold, jewels, and other 
presents.’ The 3ahi prince further presented his sovereign with 
the head of the Darad king. 8 It is likely that by the word 
Mleccha, Kalhana meant Muslim chiefs from the Upper Indus 
valley. Bilhana, however, referring to this victory in the 
Vikramdnkadevacarita, designates the enemies of Ananta as 
Sakas* 

After a general epidemic of death had removed Rudrap&la 
and a large number of Sahi princes, Ananta gradually came 
under the influence of his able queen Suryamati, who bore the 
second name of Subhata. Kalhana mentions various pious 
foundations of this queen. To the vicinity of one of these, the 
shrine of Sadasiva, the royal couple transferred their residence 
after the death of their son Rajaraja.* In the meantime the 

1 VII, 143-160. On the place of battle see Stein's note on .VII, 169, in Vol. I of his 
Eng. Trans. 

* VII, 161-63. 

5 VII, 166-76. 

4 Ed. by B&hler, Bombay, 1876, XVIII, 33-84 ; for Saka in the sense of Mu^am. 
mad&ns see JASB , Vol. Xlilll, Part I, p. 108 and Plate X. By Saka, Bilhapa may have 
hinted at the Turkish origin of the Mleccha princes. 

# YU, 180-87. 
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king had not given up his extravagant ways, which he had 
learnt from the Sahis. His attachment for foreign jesters, and 
fondness for horses and other foreign luxuries involved him in 
heavy debts. One of his creditors, Padinarajn, a foreign trader, 
for some time held even the royal diadem as security for his 
debts. We are told that “ in every month on the day of the 
solemn reception, these emblems of regal dignity were brought 
from his house to be used in the royal assembly.” Kalhana 
incidentally informs us that through this man, the Paramara 
king, Bhoja (c. 1010-1055 A.D.) arranged for the regular 
supply of water, from the sacred spring of Kapatesvara in Kashmir 
to Malava. This reveals the interesting fact that in spite of the 
political isolation of Kashmir due to its mountain barriers and the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Muslims, there was still regular 
intercourse between Kashmir and the other Hindu States of 
Northern India.' 

The disgrace to the country due to the king’s financial 
embarrassments was at last removed by Suryamati, who redeemed 
the royal debts by her own savings. From this time onwards 
the queen took the “ king’s business in hand, ” and he “did 
what he was bid to do.” As the behaviour of the royal couple to 
each other was irreproachable, the arrangement worked well. 
Suryamati secured the services of a number of honest and com- 
petent ministers. Ksenia, a barber, organised the Padagra 
office, 2 and filled the empty treasury “ by the impost of dvadasa- 
bhaga, and other means.” . Kesava, a Brahman from Trigarta, 
became a successful minister, and yet — a thing unique in 
Kashmiri history — still remained poor. Haladliara, the son of a 
Vaisya temple watchman, gradually rose in Suryamati’ s 
service till he obtained the Prime-ministership (Sarvadhikarikd) . 
He wisely abolished the ‘royal privilege of marking gold,’ 
which enabled the officials to estimate the private means 

1 VII, 188-90 ; Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 109. 

9 VII, 197-203, 210; on the office of Vdddgra see Stein’s note in his Eng* Trans., Vol. 
I, p. 286. 
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of individuals and which in its turn offered unique oppor- 
tunities for the confiscation of private property by rapa- 
cious kings. He executed some of the ‘detested horse-trainers 
who robbed property and women,’ and by his liberality and steps 
for' appeasing the sufferings of the people became popularly 
known as ‘the abolisher of imposts.’ 1 Saved from his financial 
distress by the wise internal government of his queen, king 
Atlanta now turned his attention to foreign conquest. Bilhana 
in his Vikramdnlmdemcaritu tells us that Atlanta’s supremacy 
was acknowledged by Carnpa, Darvabhisara, Trigarta, and 
Bhartula . 2 This is borne out by Kalhaija, who ascribes to this 
ruler ‘victories over various kings.’ He first invaded Carnpa, 
and after ‘uprooting king Sala placed a new ruler on the 
throne.’ The suggestion of Kiel horn that Sala is to be identi- 
fied with king Salavahanadeva mentioned in a Charaba copper- 
plate, and that of Vogel, that the prince raised to the throne 
was the latter’s son Somavarman, have been generally accepted.® 
Encouraged by this success, Atlanta appears to have made a 
number of rash inroads into foreign territories. In one such 
expedition in Yallapura, situated in the lower hills to the east 
of Jammu, his troops ‘ became worn out ’ and were, with diffi- 
culty extricated by Haladhara. In a similar attack on Urasa, 
‘the enemy blocked the routes’ and his retreat was only made 
possible when his Commander-in-chief ‘cleared the roads .’ 4 
But while the king was trying to re-assert the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the surrounding hill states, trouble was brewing 
nearer at home. The Pfunaras of Kramarajya rose in rebellion 
and killed the Dodrapati RiijesYara, while the trusted Haladhara 
‘ became an object of slander on account of his continual attend- 
ance upon the queen.’ Things became still worse when, goaded 

1 VII, 204-214. 

* Ed. by Biibler, XV1I1, 38. 

* VII, 218; TA, Vol. XVII, 1888, pp. 8, 0 and 11 : Antiquities of Chamba State by Vogel, 
Calcutta, 1911, pp. 102-03, 185, 193; Stein’s note on his Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 286-87 on 
VII, 218. 

* VII, 219-21. 
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continually by his wife, and against the advice of his trusted 
ministers, he abdicated his throne in favour of his son Kalasa in 
1063 A.D. 1 The inordinate fondness of Suryamatl for this 
unworthy son, who rumour held to be the child of a petty 
official substituted on the death of the queen’s own child, was, 
as we shall see, a source of infinite sufferings to the king and 
the country. For the time being however Haladhara by his 
diplomatic skill succeeded in inducing Ananta to resume his 
royal power. Kalasa was kept under strict supervision, serving 
in state functions “ like an assistant, acting as if he were his 
father’s Purohita.” While in the harem, the jealous Suryamatl 
“ made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave- 
girls, until they did not refuse to do even the smearing of the 
house-floor with cow-dung, etc.” 2 About this time the cousin 
of Ananta, the Lohara prince KsitirS-ja, being disgusted with 
his rebellious son Blnivanaraja, bestowed his kingdom upon 
Utkarsa the second son of Kalasa. Another good fortune for 
Kashmir at this time, was the conquest of ‘Rajpurl and other 
regions ’ whose chiefs were forced to pay tribute by the brave 
Commander-in-chief Jinduraja . 8 

In the meantime the arrangement by which Kalasa continu- 
ed to be king and the real power remained in the hands of his 
parents, appears to have worked smoothly. But Kalasa came 
more and more under the influence of depraved and licentious 
parasites. Kal liana mentions * five or six procurers ’ who were 
constantly at work to secure the king’s ‘ enjoyment of the 
wives of others.’ In one of these scandalous intrigues at night 
his presence was detected, and he was soundly belaboured by 
the Gandala guards of the house. His life was only saved with 
difficulty by declaring his identity. This dishonourable conduct 
of Kalasa, caused an open rupture between father and son. 
When his efforts to imprison his son were frustrated by the 


* VII, 228.33 ; ' 
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fondness of Suryamatl, anger and disgust at his wife’s conduct 
led Ananta to retire in 1079 A.D. to the Tlrtha of Vijayetfvara 
(mod Vij*br(5r). There he was followed by his wife, court and 
most of the troops. 1 Kalasa however was not long in taking 
advantage of this false step. After reorganising his administra- 
tion at the capital and raising an infantry force by loans from 
rich people, he attacked his parents in their new residence. 
Fortunately for Ananta, the Pamarns and the cavalry remained 
loyal. But he was again prevented from crushing his son by 
his wife, who, perceiving the weakness of her son, induced him 
to mareh back to his own capital. 2 But the enmity between 
father and son went on increasing, and when Ananta offered the 
royal dignity to the scions of his father’s cousin Jassaraja, 
Suryamatl, fearing evil for her own descendants, called Kalasa’s 
son Harsa to Vijayesvara. Harsa, though well-guarded succeed- 
ed in eluding his father’s cavalry, and arrived in safety at 
the residence of his grandparents. This made Kalasa more 
judicious tii his conduct towards his father, and when “ the 
Brahmans held a solemn fast against father and son, in order to 
put a stop to their hostility which caused ruin to their country,” 
Ananta relented and lived at the capital for a period of two 
months. But coming to know that their son was trying to 
imprison them, the royal couple hurried back to their retreat 
at Vijayesvara. Kalasa now took drastic steps to undermine 
the power of his parents. Realising that their firm position in the 
country was largely due to their wealth, he set fire and burnt 
down the town of Vijayesvara with the residence of his father. 
Ananta thus lost many of his possessions and with them much 
of his power. Kalasa then began to press him to leave Kashmir 
and retire to Parpotsa. When his ‘ masterful wife ’ also 
‘ urged him on again and again with taunts to effect this pro- 
ject,’ the much harassed prince severely rebuked her for her 


* VII, 273-356. 
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baneful influence on his fortunes. The abusive retort of *>he 
angry queen led him to commit suicide ‘ by driving a knife into 
his anus.’ Suryamati atoned for her faults by dying * with a 
bright smile ’ on the funeral pyre of her husband. Anavita’s 
age exceeded 61 years when he died in 1081 A.D. 1 

The tragic death of his parents had a magic effect on the 
character of Kalasa. ‘ Taking an oath by sacred libation,’ he 
effected a reconciliation with his son Harsa, and induced him 
to come back to the city ‘ with his grandparents’ treasures.’ 
Kalhana tells us that at this time “ there arose in the king a 
righteous disposition, a legitimate care for wealth which altogether 
removed his poverty.” As the king began to “ look after the 
country as a householder after his house, no one among the 
people felt misery.” After establishing internal stability with 
the assistance of able officers like Vamana, Kandarpa, and 
Vijayasimha, and founding many temples and pious endow- 
ments, 2 the king then turned his mind to foreign conquests. 
Taking advantage of a civil war between Samgrama’pala, the 
minor prince of Rajapurl, and his uncle Madanapala, he 
effectively intervened in the affairs of that state and re-establish- 
ed Kashmir’s supremacy over its prince, Urasa, which was 
unsuccessfully invaded by his father, was next attacked. His 
general Malla with a small cavalry force crossed the Kishen 
Ganga, and carried off “ king Abhaya’s kingdom with his herds 
of horses.” The result of this vigorous foreign policy of 
Kalasa was seen in the year 1087-88, when there appeared 
in the king’s court the following princes : “Kirti, the 
ruler of Baddhapura (?) ; Asata, king of Campa ; Kalasa, 
lord of Vallapura ; Samgramapala, lord of Rajapurl ; Utkarsa, 
Lohara’s ruler ; Sangata (?), king of (Jrasa; Gambhirasiha, 
chief of Kanda ; and IJttamaraja, the ruler of Kasthavata.” 8 

» VII, 390-484. For his coins see CMI, Plate V, and p. 46 ; CCIM, p. 272. 

» VII, 486-618 and 623-32. 

3 VII, 533-90. On the identification of the princes, see Stein's note on bis Eng. 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 315. 
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Though the identification of these rulers and the names 
of their principalities are not known in all cases, it is 
clear that Kalasa had successfully carried out the old policy of 
Kashmir, by re-asserting its hegemony over the mountain states 
that surrounded it from Urasa in the west to Kasthavata in the 
east. Among this list of princes Asata, the chief of Campa has 
been identified with the prince of the same name of the Chamba 
genealogical lists and copper plates. 1 Kalasa was married to 
Bappika, a sister of this prince, during the reign of Ananta. 
His son Harsa was the offspring of this union. 2 

Unhappily the latter part of Kalasa’s reign was clouded by • 
mutual suspicion between him and his son Harsa. According 
to Kalhana the latter was even in his early youth ‘an embodi- 
ment of all sciences.’ 3 A brave and powerful soldier, he soon 
acquired the reputation of “knowing all languages, a poet in all 
tongues, and as a depository of all learning.” An accomplished 
musician, he amused his father “in public with songs as if he 
were a singer.” Attracted by his personality and liberality, 
distinguished men from various countries came to his father’s 
court. As his miserly father left them unnoticed, he ‘asigned 
salaries’ to these men. These expenses and his natural love f(?r 
magnificence put him into financial difficulties. For a time 
he tided over these by supplementing his meagre allowance by 
presents from his father ; but at last he was persuaded by the 
repeated efforts of Dhammatato join a conspiracy to dethrone his 
father. The plot was however betrayed to Kalasa, who, after 
vainly trying to obtain a repudiation of the conspiracy from 
his son, at last ordered his arrest ( o . 1088). 4 

The conduct of his son brought on a violent reaction in the 
character of Kalasa. During the last seven years (1081-1088 

1 Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State, pp. 103, 187-302. Stein. Eng. Trans. 
Rajatarangint, Vol. I, p. 111. 
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A.D.) lie had not entirely given up his evil habits. Kalhafla 
indeed notices that girls born in distant lands were bought for 
him from the Turu$kas, and ‘ ‘with these and the wives whom 

he had often taken away from others he brought the number 

of the ladies in his seraglio to 72.” But he preserved his 
strength by ”the use of fish-broth and other aphrodisiacs.” 1 He 
now threw away all discretion and even treated “ some of his 
son’s wives as if they were those of an enemy.” His character 
‘sank to the level of animals,’ and the severe strain of these 
habits soon told on his health. Conscious of approaching death, 
he brought aB his successor his second son Utkar?a from Lohara. 
Soon after he died in 1089 in his 49th year before the image of 
Martamia with the sound of music accompanying the coronation 
of the new king.* 

Harga, as we have seen, was imprisoned by his father. 
Attempts were made to poison him in prison even by his own 
immoral wives. But thanks to the vigilance of his personal 
servant Prayftga, he kept himself alive with the food secretly 
brought by him. When Utkarsa became king he transferred 
his brother to a more closely guarded prison and refused to allow 
him to go abroad.* In the meantime the administration of 
the new king met with increasing opposition. “ Miserly like a 
Srotriya and of mean character in his actions, he was not 
liked by the people, who are eager to have masters of large 
minds.” The opposition found a capable leader in the king's 
step-brother Vijayaraalla, who was disaffected for not receiving 
his promised daily allowance from the greedy king. Joined by 
Jay a raja, another son of Kalasa, and some Pamaras, he defeated 
the king’s troops and besieged him in his palace at drinagara. 
The ostensible object of the attack was to release Har§a. 
Though Utkarsa soon realised that the death of Harga would 
undermine this danger, his delay and vacillation, Harga’s tact 

i VII, 619.22. 
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and the vigour of Vijayamalla’s attack all conspired to save 
Har?a*s life. Released by his younger brother to effect a com- 
promise with Vijayamalla, Harsa boldly seized the throne by 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the palace. The 
rumour of Harsa’ s coronation spread like wildfire, and “made 
the councillors assemble from all sides, as the thunder of the 
clouds attracts the cdtaka birds." Utkar$a was imprisoned 
and soon after committed suicide by cutting the vital arteries of 
his throat with a pair of scissors. He died in his 24th year 
(1089 A.D.) after a reign of only 22 days. 1 

Thus after many vicissitudes of fortune Harsa at last be* 
came king. He is perhaps the most dazzling figure in the 
whole range of later Kashmirian history, and produced a profound 
impression on his contemporaries. About his personal appear- 
ance KalhaQa says : ‘‘He wore earrings which flashed like the 
reflected image of the sun ; on his round, broad head-dress was 
fixed a high diadem ; he used to look round like a pleased lion ; 
his bushy beard was hanging down low ; his shoulders were 
like those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark- 
reddish complexion ; he had a broad chest with a narrow waist 
and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even superhuman 
beings would have lost before him their presence of mind.” 
Already proficient in many languages, a master musician and 
noted for his liberality, he became as it were a veritable 
Kalpavrkfa to the artists and literary men of his time. We are 
told that the Kashmirian poet Bilhaija, who had left his country 
in the reign of Kalasa,and had attained high honour as Vidyapati 
in the court of “Parmadi, the lord of KarnSta,’ when he heard 
this ‘ thought even his great splendour a mere deception.’ His 
love of magnificence was shewn in his numerous palaces 
“ having golden imalaka ornaments and buildings which reached 
to the clouds.’’ He introduced into the land “ elegant fashions, 
just as spring brings flowers into the forest.” Kalhana tells 
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us that during his reign not only were the courtiers and officials 
allowed to dress in gorgeous raiments so that each was mistaken 
in public for a king, but for the first time braided hair, head- 
dresses and ear ornaments which were long regarded as royal 
privileges were introduced amongst the nobles . 1 Amongst 
other innovations Kalhana notices the king’s love of Dalcsinatya 
fashion and the introduction of coin-types from Karyata. This 
statement of the chronicler is strikingly verified by the discovery 
of the gold and silver coins of the * elephant ’ type which 
according to Cunningham are clearly “ copied from the coins 
of Karnata .’ 2 As an evidence of prosperity Kalhana adds that 
the ‘ use of gold and silver Dinndra became plentiful during 
this reign while that of copper money grew rare.’ Though 
there is certainly a good deal of poetic exaggeration in this 
statement, yet it is significant that of all the Lohara kings 
only his gold and silver coins have hitherto been discovered. 
The king’s fondness for amusements was illustrated in the 
brilliant courts which he held every night. Sleeping only * ‘ for 
two watches of the day... he passed his nights in the assembly- 
hall, which was illuminated by a thousand lamps, attending 
meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances.” 3 
Harsa began his rule by wisely retaining many of his 
father’s State officials. Vijayamalla, to whom he owed his 
throne, was specially honoured by him, while Jayaraja, his 
younger brother, who was placed at the head of the whole 
host of Chamberlains became * to him more than his life.’ 
Kandarpa was placed in charge of the gate, while Madana 
received the chief command of the army. In order to make 
himself accessible to the humblest of his subjects at all time 
he hung up “ at the palace gates (simhadvara )*.. great bells in 
all four directions, to be informed by their sound of those, 


1 VII, 874-83, 921-24, 935-38; for fashions of the ladies of .the court see verses 
928-31. 

* VII, 926 ; CM I, pp. 36-37, 46, and Plate Por his other coins see CCIM , p. 273* 

• VII, 913-50, 1140-41. 
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who had come with the desire of making representations . 1 These 
arrangements for a time worked well, and the position of the 
king became gradually consolidated. Kalhana makes it amply 
clear that the first part of the reign of this prince was eminently 
successful. Thus even when the powerful Viiayamalla became 
disaffected and raised the standard of treason, he was driven out of 
the country and compelled to take shelter in the land of the 
Darads, where he perished in an avalanche . 2 The king’s arms 
were equally successful in foreign war. Thus Kamgramaraja, 
“the proud lord of Raja-purl,” who had become unfriendly was 
defeated by Kandarpa after a severe contest and compelled to 
pay tribute. Soon after this success Jayaraja and Dhammata, 
another relative of the king, ‘ who was lusting for the throne,’ 
formed a treacherous design to kill the king. The plot however 
came to the knowledge of Harsa, who by his diplomacy and 
intrigue not only frustrated the conspiracy but also effected 
their destruction. But these plots by his brothers and relations 
whom he held so dear and whom he had given no cause of 
complaint, seem to have gradually embittered his character, 
and he soon after executed with the sword and hangman most 
of his relatives, including “ Domba, the elder of the two sons 
of Utkarsa, whom he had himself brought up .’* 3 

Another disagreeable feature of his character also gradually 
came into prominence. As a result of lavish extravagance and 
liberality by which “ beggars became able to support others ” 
he soon found himself in financial difficulties. I'rged by some 
of his wicked ministers, he was persuaded to annex the treasury 
of the temple of Bhimakesava, which was long closed on account 
of a quarrel amongst the members of the Purohita corporation. 
Once started, the ‘ policy of temple-spoliation was rapidly 
developed by the king into a regular practice.’ When the 
treasures of the temple were exhausted, he appointed an officer 

1 VII, 879, 884-98. 

* VII, 899-916. 

• VII, 967-1068. 
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Darned Udayaraja as ‘ prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images ’ (dev-otpatana-nayaka) . Under the supervision of this 
officer a systematic policy of robbing temples of their metal 
images was followed, and Kalhapa observes that soon with a 
few exceptions “*» here was not one temple in a village, town 
or city, which was not despoiled of its images by that Turu§ka, 
king Harsa.” The use of this epithet by Ealhapa has led 
Stein to suspect that Harsa might have been affected by Muslim 
influences. While the association of the king with his ‘ Turuska 
captains ’ is in favour of this view, the fact that * this perverse- 
minded king ate domesticated pigs until his death ’ seems to 
go against it. Kalhapa tells us how statues of gods were at 
first defiled by pouring “ excrement and urine over their faces.” 
The agents appointed to do this work were heterodox ‘ naked 
mendicants ’ who after defiling them dragged the images along 
the roads “ by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.” 1 

The horror excited by these practices in a Hindu State 
can only be imagined. Yet it was this prince who in the 
beginning of his reign had ‘ profusely provided Brahmans with 
skins of black antelopes, cows with calves and other presents ’ 
while his ministers and wives had vied with each other 
in building temples and other pious practices. 2 His character 
appears to have gradually degenerated under the evil 
influence of his courtiers, who still represented all the 
immoral influences of Kalasa’s time. Indeed Kalhapa 
remarks that soon Har$a 1 showed in all respects such weak- 
nesses of moral sense as befitted a son of king KalaSa.’ The 
king’s seraglio, became ‘ the embodiment of all that was 
immoral.’ His father’s wives who had brought him up in their 
arms, * he took in his arms,’ and he violated even his own 
sisters. “ Confused in his senses, the king placed 360 women 


1 vn, 9M-83, 1080-1099. 

* vn, 961*57. 
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of doubtful character iu his harem. He took there continually 
whatever women (he could get) ; only women of JDomba and 
Candala class he excluded.” 1 

The lesults of the steady degeneration of the king’s cha- 
racter and administration was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the foreign relations of Kashmir. Poisoned by treacherous 
ministers, the king had exiled his only able and trusted general, 
the Dvarapati, Kandarpa, the conqueror of Rajapurl. On a 
second occasion, when the king personally undertook an expedi- 
tion against this hill state, his want of firmness and treachery 
of the prefect of police Sunna led to his ignominious retreat. 
As the poet puts it, “ from that time onwards the glory of the 
king vanished, and his epithet of Pratapacakravartin faded 
away altogether.” Another expedition, which resulted in still 
greater disaster, was his attempt to capture the fort of Dugdha- 
ghata from the Darads. The attack on the fort was undertaken 
on the report of the spies to the effect that the snow which was 
kept there for the use of the garrison had at that time become 
exhausted by a drought. But unfortunately for the king, the 
distress of the besieged was soon relieved by a heavy rainfall, 
and the Kashmirians rendered “ miserable by the rain, remem- 
bered their houses ” and began to retreat. The Darads took 
up the pursuit and spread confusion and slaughter in the ranks 
of Har^a. Kalhaga notices that in the disgraceful rout Malta 
and his two sons Uccala and Sussala alone * did not flee, but 
endeavoured to save the army,’ which was left without leaders. 
While Har?a thus failed in achieving success nearer home, he 
formed visionary projects to overthrow the Kargata king Para- 
mardi and capture his queen Candala. 2 

Amongst the various causes of the king’s financial distress, 
Kalhana had specially pointed out his * extravagant expenditure 

1 VII, U8-64, 1142-40. 

* VII, 1119-1900; Vikram&*had6vacarita t Ed. by Biihler, Introduction, pp. 8841. 
Oantoe VII to IX, deeoribe VikramMitya’e marriage with the fiilah&ra prineeea, Candra* 
kkhft. 
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upon various corps of his army.’ These disastrous expeditions 
only increased his troubles, and led him to impose heavier and 
more oppressive taxes. By this time not only had he run 
through the treasures of his father and grandfather and those 
brought by Utkarsa from Lohara but also the wealth derived 
from temple-spoliation. In a desperate effort to raise revenue 
he appointed ‘ ‘ numerous officers, who took their designation 

from frequent new imposts.” “What more need be said ? 

he appointed also a ‘ prefect of nightsoil ’ to raise revenue.” The 
country groaned under the oppression of the Kayasthas. When 
things were in such a critical condition, ‘ the villages were 
suddenly flooded by an inundation and there arose an extreme 
scarcity of all wares ’ due to a famine (A. D. 1099). The price 
of a Khari of rice rose to 500 Dinnaras, while two Palas of 
grape juice cost 1 Dinndra. A plague raged over the land, while 
* in broad daylight people were killed by robbers ’ who took 
‘golden bowls even from the king’s own apartments.’ ‘ Day and 
night the sound of the funeral music accompanied by loud 
lamentations’ rose on every side. 1 

Taking advantage of the anarchical condition of the land, 
the Pamaras gradually ‘ became overpowerful.’ In the next two 
years of his reign Harsa was engaged in an unceasing struggle 
against .this landed aristocracy. Kalha^a gives vivid details of 
the king’s ruthless policy against these barons of Kashmir, who 
at this period appear to have mostly belonged to the tribal 
division of the Lavanyas. “ Wherever the king took his abode, 
there the people formed wide-spreading triumphal garlands with 
the horrible heads of the Lavanyas." Driven out by the angry 
king, “some of them ate cow’s meat in the lands of the 
Mlecchas, others lingered on by working water wheels, land 
mills, and the like.” When he had exterminated the pamaras 
in Madavarajya, Harsa hurried to Kramarajya. The barons of 
this place however banded together and for a time effered effec- 


VH, 1069, 11004)7, 1216-1226. 
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tive opposition to his generals. 1 When things were in this 
desperate condition, Harga committed a grave blunder which ulti- 
mately caused the loss of his life and throne. I have already 
referred to the bravery of Uccala and Sussala in the disastrous 
retreat from Dugdhaghata. Though they had done nothing 
against the king, Harga was led to harbour suspicions against 
them. But being warned of the murderous intentions of the 
king by a friendly courtesan, the brothers effected their escape 
from the city in A. D. 1100. Uccala fled to Saihgramapftla, 
king of B&japuri, while Sussala betook himself to the court of 
Kalha, the ruler of Kalifljara.’ * Kalha^a tells us that these 
two princes were ‘ through JessarSja, Gu&ga, and Malla, the 
fourth direct descendants from K&ntirSja, the brother of Didda 
and uncle of king Saihgr&mar&ja of Kashmir.’ 8 The futile 
attempts of Harsa to capture them only increased their impor- 
tance, and the disorganised PSmara rebels soon found in them 
not only capable leaders but also successful pretenders for the 
throne of Kashmir. Urged by the oppressed barons, Uccala 
in 1101 A.D. entered Kashmir through the Tos*maidSn route. 
The P&maras and Khasikas from the mountains at once joined 
him from all sides. In the language of Kalha^a • ** Masses 

of Pamaras issued forth from all regions, just as bees from 
the holes in the ground when the snow melts.” Uccala 
formed a junction with the barons of Kraniar&jya and 
occupied ParihSsapura. Here however he was attacked and 
defeated by Harga, and escaped with great difficulty. It 
was after this victory that Harsa broke up the * glorious ’ 

> VII, 1827-42. 

* VH 1246-1258; Kalifljara, (ometimes spelt Kalifljara (VIII, 201, 618, 916), ja 
apparently the hill fort called Kelunjnr, on the frontiera of Kashmir, when KhwSja 
Ahmad, the Vasir of Boltin MafemSd, waa impriaoned for 18 years. Bee TP, Trans, by 
Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 89 end 99; also Stein’s note on VII, 1266, in Vol. I of his Bng. 
Trans, of the Rijatara*gty. It most not be confused with the Kllafljaia modern Kalinjar 
in the Banda district of the 8. P. 

» VII, 1282*87. 
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silver image of Vis&u ParihSsakesava. But he foolishly 
failed to take prompt steps for the pursuit of Uccala who soon 
began to reorganise his forces . 1 * In the meantime a new 
danger appeared in the south. Aided by the ohief of Kalinjara, 
Sussala entered Kashmir through the Pir Pantsal route, and, 
being encouraged by messages from his father, attacked and 
captured the watch-station of Surapura. With the wealth thus 
obtained, he raised sufficient troops, and, after defeating the 
governor Patta, rapidly advanced on the capital ® While Harsa 
was trying to check Sussala in Madavarajya, Uccala again 
advanced vlith his DSmara bands. As the barons accompany- 
ing him we re mostly on foot, he avoided the plains, where the 
king was strong in cavalry, and taking a difficult mountain 
path suddenly appeared in Lahara (mod. L&r). In the south 
however Sussala was for a time successfully checked by the brave 
CandrarSja, the king’s newly appointed Commander-in-chief. 
After advancing as far as Advantipura, CandrarSja surprised 
and killed the Kampanek i of Sussala. But in the north Harsa ’s 
troops were defeated by Uccala, who on his way to Srinagara 
received the Abhiseka from the assembled Brahmans of 
Hiranyapura (mod. village of Ranyil on the way to Srinagar 
from Lar) , 3 

This event brought to a head the currents of treason and 
treachery which were already rampant in Harm’s court and 
were slowly undermining his authority. He found himself 
surrounded by ministers who kept on advising him to retreat 
with his wealth and family to Lohara. This the king refused to 
do, and recalling his son Bhoja, who had already started to seek 
refuge in the castle of Lohara, he tried desperately to weed out 
traitors from the city. Instigated by his Sahi queens, he 
killed Malla, who from Srlnagara had been secretly instigating 

i VII, 1867-80, 1392-1*47. 

• VII, 1848-58. 

* VH, 18*9-88. 
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his sons Uceala and Sussala to rebellion. 1 But the news of 
their father’s death only made the brothers redouble their efforts. 
Sussala defeated and killed the valiant Candraraja, and captur- 
ing Vijayesvara, attacked Srlnagara. Pilled with the ambition 
of seizing the throne for himself, he now wished to prevent 
Uccala from entering of the city. But his purpose was frustrated 
by his unexpected defeat at the hands of the king’s son Bhoja. 
In the meantime the treachery of Sunna, the Prefect of Police, 
and Naga, the Town Prefect, had thrown open the gates of 
Srinagar a to Uccala. Alter a desperate resistance at the bridge- 
head of the city Harsa was driven back into the palace, which 
was burned and plundered by a mob of infuriated “ citizens 
and Damaras striking at each other with upraised weapons.” 
The king’s son- Bhoja then took to flight ‘ knowing that the 
kingdom was lost,’ while 17 queens with Vasantalekha at their 
head burned themselves on the four-pillared pavilion of the 
palace. Among the faithful servants who still clung to the 
king was Campaka, Kalhana’s father. The doomed king, 
who had not received any news of his son, now sent Campaka 
and other officers to follow up his track. Soon he was com- 
pletely deserted by all his followers, and fled from fsrlnagara 
with only his personal servant Prayaga and a cook named 
Mukla. Kalhana gives a pathetic description of the inci- 
dents which gradually led to his death. In this supreme crisis 
of life the king threw away his last chance when he forgot to 
take shelter in the house of the loyal Damara Nllasva. While 
hiding in a miserable hut on the Vitasta, below &rlnagara, near 
a burning ground, he heard of the tragic death of his son 
Bhoja and was soon after himself killed with Prayaga by some 
supporters of Uccala (1101 A. D.). 2 At the time of his death 

1 VII, 1386-1497. He was not such an innocent man, as Stein following Kalhana, 
represents him to be; see VII, 1349, where Mails is clearly inciting his sons to greater 
efforts against the king. This point makes it seem possible that the picture of Harsa has 
probably suffered to his disadvantage on account of his heterodox views and measures. 

• VII, 1498-1717. • 
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Harga was only 42 years and 8 months old. Thus? miserably 
died a prince who in his dazzling qualities and monstrous vices 
as well as in his heterodoxy and traces of incipient insanity 
probably finds a parallel in Muhammad Tughlucy 1 We end 
his account by quoting the following verses of Kalhana, which 
admirably sums up this striking character : 

“ The story of king Harga, which has seen the rise of all 
enterprises and tells of all failures ; which brings to light 
all (kinds of) settled plans and yet shows the ^absence of all 
policy ; which displays an excessive (assertion of the) ruling 
power and yet has witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which 
(tells) of excessive abundance of liberality and of (equally) 
excessive persistence in confiscation ; which gives delight by 
abundant (display of) compassion and shocks by superabundance 
of murders ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of 
pious works and soiled by the superabundance of sins ; which 
is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise 
and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must magnify 
and deride., regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which 
is to be blessed and to be condemned worthy of memory and yet 
to be dimissed from the mind." * 

The history of Kashmir for the next half a century is a story 
of continuous struggle between the king and the Paularas. The 
latter by siding with the numerous pretenders who appeared at 
this period soon reduced the power of the central government to a 
mere shadow. The forces that destroyed Harga soon brought 
about the downfall of all royal power in the valley, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of Uccala and his successors. Indeed the whole 
period from o. 1100 to 1339 A.D. may be described as one long 
evil dream for Kashmir. Civil war, famine, foreign invasions, 
corruption and treachery held the land in their firm grip till Shah 
Mir deposed queen Kota and founded the Muhammadan dynasty. 


• For Mu^mmad Taghluq't character *ee CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 186 It. 

• VII, 869-78 ; for the coin* of Harfa aea CUI, -Plata V. 
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Uccala after his accession to the throne (1101 A.D.) tried his 
best to set matters right. But with “ robbers as ministers and 
feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land without 
treasure,” he had a difficult task. He removed Sussala from 
Kashmir by making him independent ruler of Lohara, and then 
attempted to get his kingdom clear of the (DSmara) robbers 
(i dasyu ) by diplomacy, as well as by open acts of repression. 
By Machiavellian cunning he destroyed the powerful DSmara 
Janakacandra, and then proceeding to MadavarSjya “executed 
Kaliya and other Pamaras who were fond of rebellions.” Thus, 
the king who had at first allowed the barons “ to rise to high' 
posts in remembrance of their past services, just as a sandalwood 
tree allows the snakes to climb upon it,” mercilessly destroyed 
them, and for a time at least established his power over the land. 
He then turned to the task of the reform of internal administra- 
tion. Kalhana praises Uccala’s consideration for the common 
people and his sense of justice. Wc are told that “ he used to go 
about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the people, 
ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he 
would quickly .abandon it.” As he took a vow that “ he would 
commit suicide if any person should die by starving himself 
( prayopaveia ) he caused the judges to be careful. ’ The chronicler 
gives an interesting story, 1 probably based on genuine historical 
tradition of Uccala’s acuteness in delivering judgment in difficult 
cases. The king kept the Kayasthas, who ‘were worse than 
crabs,’ in check and punished and exposed their corruption before 
the public. Dismissed and out of employment many of them 
passed their time in “worrying astrologers by asking them to 
examine their nativities, dreams, omens tnd auspicious marks ’* 
while others “rani about night after night begging for any- 
thing.” Kalhana does not hide his pleasure at these strong 
steps against this corrupt official class. In times of famine 
Uccala saved his people from distress by “selling his grain 
stores at cheap prices.” Many of the temples and mafhas 
1 VHI, 128-167. 
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which were destroyed in the previous period were also restored 
by the pi6ty of this ruler. 1 

The account given above proves that Uccala was an able and 
vigorous ruler. But he had also his faults. Among his vices 
Kalhaga notices his ‘jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelli- 
gence) firmness and youth’ of those around him. On account 
of this fault he is said to have ‘destroyed the honour and life 
of numberless men.’ Kalhana also blames his harshness: he 
openly discussed “ the defects of his servant’s descent, conduct, 
personal appearance, and the like.” He was so fond of personal 
combat amongst his soldiers and officers that “women,, when 
their husbands returned alive after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt 
safe. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening 
black hair, fine beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight 
instead of pain.” 2 But much of this conduct is doubtless to 
be explained by the difficult conditions under which he had to 
work to build the royal power, and the necessity for ever wake- 
ful cunning to destroy the rampant tendencies of rebellion and 
corruption. His policy finds justification in the repeated 
invasions of pretenders and the intrigues of his officers, which 
constantly disturbed his reign, and in one of which he met an 
untimely and violent death. Sussala, the king’s own brother, 
for whom he had repeatedly shown ‘tender regard’ was the 
first to rise against him. Suddenly issuing out of the Tos“mai- 
d5n Pass with a 'mobile force, Sussala ‘ rapidly moved like a 
falcon.’ But Uccala vas on his guard. With the assistance 
of the Pamara Gargacandra he defeated his brother in several 
sharp engagements and drove him towards the land of the 
Darads. Kalhana makes it clear that it was again from affection 
for his brother that Uccala did not capture Lohara after this 
victory. Sussala with greit difficulty, and after many months’ 

1 VIII, 2-160. 
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journey by routes hard to pass ” at last regained his terri- 
troy. 1 Sooii after this the birth of Sussala’s son Jayasiihha 
in 1106-06 A.D. brought about a reconciliation between the two 
brothers. 2 Hardly had this danger been averted when the 
Pamara Bhlmadeva with the assistance of Jagaddala, the king 
of the Darads, produced a son of king Kalasa named Blioja as a 
pretender for the throne. Uccala’s diplomacy however was 
successful in persuading the Darad ruler to retire to his domi- 
nions. Without Darad support the rebellion speedily collapsed. 
Bhoja was thereupon betrayed and ‘executed by the king like, 
a robber.’ 3 But a more serious possibility of danger appeared 
when BhiksScara, the son of Bhoja and grandson of Harsa, 
escaped from the king’s custody and ‘grew up secretly for the 
ruin of the people’ in the court of the ParamSra king, Naravar- 
man (c. 1097-1111 A.D.). At the time of Bhiksiicara’s escape 
he was a boy barely 6 or 7 years old, and it took some time 
before he developed into a menace to the stability of Kashmir. 1 
In the meantime the city prefect Chuddbi who claimed descent 
from king Yasaskara, began to aspire to royal power, and 
formed a dangerous conspiracy with his brother ‘ Radda and the 
rest.’ They allied themselves with a number of disaffected 
officials, and waited for 4 or 5 years for a favourable opportunity. 
At last the conspirators surprised the king, when he was prepar- 
ing at night to retire to his queens’ apartments, and cruelly 
murdered him after a desperate struggle. He had only passed 
his 41st year when he died in 1 1 11 A. D. 3 

That very night Radija with his bloodstained sword and 
armour ‘placed himself on the throne, where lie appeared like 
a Vetftla on a stone of the burning ground.’ He assumed the 
name of Safrkhariija, but he and the conspirators were soon 

VIII, 191-307. 

VIII, 388-43. 

vra, 209-13. 

VIII t 16-18, 224«36< For Naravarman sec Kiclhorn'd ‘ List of Northern Inscrip- 
tions/ in El, Vol. V, Nos. 79 and 82. Also infra, chapter on the Paraaiaras. 

3 VIII, 256.341 ; for his coins see CMI, Plate .V. 
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defeated by the powerful pftmara Gargacandra of Lahara, who 
killed Badda with many of his fellow conspirators. Finding 
no one fit for the throne, Garga consecrated as king Salhana, 
a step-brother of Uccala (1111 A. D). Kalhana notices the 
nobility of the character of Gargacandra, who, though requested, 
refused to seat himself on the throne. 1 Sussala, when he 
heard of his brother’s tragic death at once marched with 
a slender following for Kashmir by way of KSsthavata. 
But Gargacandra opposed him, and after destroying his 
followers, compelled him to take to flight. Sussala escaped 
and after crossing many passes rendered difficult by heavy falls 
of snow again regained his kingdom. After this Gargacandra 
‘obtained exceptional power’ over the king, and became the 
dictator in the State. Salhana had “neither political wisdom, 
nor valour, neither cunning nor straightforwardness, neither 
liberality nor greed. Nothing prominent in his character. ’- 
He with his brother Lothana passed his days in low sensual 
pleasures, while ‘robbers plundered the people in his very 
palace, even at midday.’ For a time Gargacandra acted the 
king-maker, but he was soon attacked by rival barons with 
the king’s connivance. Thereupon he formed a league 
with Sussala. The latter, in spite of this alliance, 
distrusted Gargacandra and took adequate precautions before 
he marched out again for Kashmir. When he appeared in the 
valley and gained some preliminary success “all except the 
king (Salhaoa) joined him.’’ The citizens and the Pamaras 
vied with each other in offering him welcome, while Chu44&, 
Gargacandra’ s wife, presented him with her two daughters. 
Salhana was then besieged in the palace, and after a brief 
struggle captured and imprisoned, when he had only reigned 
for 4 months less 3 days (1112 A.D). 1 

The character of the new king is represented by Kalhana 
* as the same as that of his elder brother.’ Like him, “he 

* VIII, 343-78. 

* VIU, 379-480. 
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kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expecta- 
tion of treason." Though ‘ by nature gentle,’ the wickedness 
of the people had hardened him,, and he only displayed 
outward moderation when his object demanded it.’ But though 
he' did ‘not tolerate any improper arrogance on cue part of bis 
servants’ unlike his brother he was free from the petty jealousy 
‘on account of dress and such matters of his officers.’ Nor was 
he fond, like Uccala, of killing proud people by inducing them 
to fight duels. Harshness of speech, a blot on his brother’s 
character, was also absent in him ; but he also lacked his brother’s 
liberality in money matters. Kalhana specially notices his 
great eagerness for collecting wealth and the fewness of the 
occasions when he showed liberality. But he had all the vigour 
of his elder brother. A renowned horseman and a brave soldier, 
he vainly struggled till his death to check the rank growth of 
disruption and anarchy . 1 

Before he was seated on his throne for a month, Garga- 
candra, the powerful Pamara of Lahara, refused to give up 
the young son of Uccala to the king and assumed a defiant 
attitude. Pressed by the energetic king and after withstanding 
a siege for some time in one of his hill forts, he was at last 
compelled to submit. At the end of this civil war there was a 
short period of peace, which was utilised by the king to con- 
solidate his position at Lohara. He personally went there, 
and after imprisoning Salhana and Lothana in the fort and 
renewing his alliance with the neighbouring chiefs of KSlinjara 
and Rajapurl returned to his capital . 2 But hardly had he 
reached Kashmir than a murderous attack was made on him 
by some pamaras of Devasarasa (mod. Div a sar pargana in the 
S.E. of the Valley). His charger was killed and he only 
escaped ‘as a longer life was destined to him.’ This was 
followed by an attempted invasion by Sahasramafigala and 

‘ VIII, 483-99. 

* VIII, 519-30. Kilifijara (VIII, 204 etc.) is spelt Kalifijara in VII, 1366, sea supra, 
p. 163, fn. 3. 
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other exiled nobles ‘by the route of KSnda, ’ situated ini the 
south-east of the Valley. When the king’s vigilance had 
repulsed this invasion, 1 there appeared on the scene 
BhiksficSra, who in the hands of the rebellious Paraaras soon 
became the -most formidable Hval of the king. This prince 
while on a pilgrimage at Kuruksetra attracted the sympathy of 
a group of 5 princes from Campa, Vartula, Trigarta, Vallapura 
and Babbfipura. Escorted by them, he appeared on the 
frontiers of Kashmir and was joined by numerous exiles. Among 
the princes who hospitably received him Kalhana mentions 
Jasata, king of Campa. But the first attempts of 
Bhiksacara failed, on account of internal dissensions amongst 
his supporters. Gayapala, his chief supporter, was treacherously 
murdered by his relatives, and ‘the gold given for the expedition’ 
having become exhausted, he was reduced to helplessness. For 
4 or 5 years Bhiksacara’s efforts were paralysed, and he lived 
in the house of Jasata, ‘securing with difficulty mere food and 
clothing.’ a 

Sussala utilised this interval of peace to establish the 
finances of his state on a more secure foundation. For this 
purpose he secured the services of Gauraka as his prime minister 
{Sarvadhikara) . This minister by depriving the royal servants 
‘ of the living they had found in numerous offices, always kept 
the king’s treasury full.’ The system of revenue administra- 
tion and taxation established by Gauraka appears to have 
caused considerable suffering, and the king became unpopular 
by sending ‘his sordid gains’ for safety to the castle of 
Lohara. 8 In 1117 A.D. he found himself strong enough to attack 
Gargacandra. After undermining his position with the assis- 
tance of the rival Pamara Mallakostha, Sussala forced 
Gargacandra to submit. Later on, when the Pftmara came 
to his court, the king had him arrested with his sons and 

* VIII, 823-88. 

' VIII, 837-84. 

• .VIII, 660-78. 
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strangled in prison (1118 A.D). At this time Mapidhara, 
the ruler of the Darads, paid a friendly visit to Kashmir. 1 Soon 
after this event Sussala took up the cause of Nagapala, who 
had sought his protection against his brother Somapala, the 
chief of Rajapurl. Somapala, when his friendly overtures 
failed, retaliated by inviting Bhiksacara to his court. To 
counteract this danger Sussala marched into Rajapurl with a 
large army and put Nagapala on the throne. But though the 
king stayed there for 7 months, ‘causing terror to his various 
enemies,’ the people of the hill state remained steadfast in 
their loyalty to their former chief ; and when Sussala 
returned to Kashmir in A.D. 1119, ‘Nagapala too followed 
him, having lost his throne.’ 2 The military expenditure 
involved in this expedition led Sussala to increase the 
rigour of his taxations and reduce his expenditure. Even 
Gauraka was found unsuited for his duties and dismissed 
from his post. The king then began sending ‘ into the 
castle of Lohara ‘masses of gold, having made them into 
gold bricks (ingots) . ’ The result of this policy was increased 
discontent amongst the officials and the nobles, which after 
smouldering for some time burst into flame in 1120 in a great 
rising of the Pamaras. 3 In vain did the king try to overawe 
the barons by a reckless slaughter and imprisonment of promi- 
nent Pamaras on whom he could lay his hands. The leaders 
of the rebellion, Prthvihara and Mallakostha, after gaining 
some minor successes against the king, ‘ gave the revolt unity 
and a well defined object,’ by bringing Bhiksacara into Kashmir. 
Though ‘ the king exerted himself by violent efforts to check 
the growing ascendency of the Pamara hosts, his position daily 
grew more insecure on account of his injudicious acts. Thus 
by his ungrateful and harsh conduct he drove the loyal and 

* VIII, 6B1-615. 

* VIII, 621.35. 

* VIII, 636-61. 
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brave Commander-in-chief Tilaka into the enemy’s arms. When 
in &s&4ha 1120 his troops were routed by Prthvihara, Bussala 
remembering the tragic fate of Harsa prudently sent his queens 
and family to the safety of the castle of Lohala. In the mean- 
time the rebels with Bhiksacara at their head gradually sur- 
rounded Srinagar a. Sussala defended his capital with great 
bravery. But he was harassed by the callous indifference of the 
citizens, by the sacred fasts of the Brahman assemblies, who 
by this means tried to gain control of the king’s affairs, and 
by treachery and desertion on every side. In spite of this, the 
rebels hampered by dissensions in their camps, failed to 
penetrate the defences of the city. At last, ‘ when the Pamara 
bands were thinking of retreat ’ a rebellion broke out amongst 
the king’s own troops in the city, * who with drawn swords 
blocked the doors in the royal palace ’ and demanded extra 
allowances. This new danger at last forced Sussala to decide 
to leave the city. Followed by 5 or 6 thousand soldiers, the 
king marched out of Srinagara ‘ on the 6th of the dark half 
of Margasiras ’ in the year 1120 A.D. and by a judicious 
distribution of gold and his own presence of mind reached 
Lohara in safety. 1 

Bhiksacara then entered Srlnagara in triumph. Janakasimha 
the City Prefect, gave him his niece, while the Commander-in- 
chief Tilaka welcomed him with his daughter. But the inex- 
perienced king blundered at every step in the task of govern- 
ment. The royal power gradually passed into the hands of 
Bimba, the Sarvadhikarin. Low parasites soon surrounded 
him. As Kalhana puts it : ‘ With a simple-minded king, with 
negligent ministers and bold Pamaras ( dasyu ) the reign was 
doomed from its very beginning.’ In addition to this the king 
soon developed a taste for ‘new women’ and ‘rich dishes.’ 
The wives of the highest officials of the State carried on intrigues 
■with the king ‘ like mares with a stallion.’ Things became 


1 VIU, 662-886. 
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still worse' when the two leading Pamaras Prthvlhara and 
Mallokdstha, * made the palace shake by their furious quarrels.’ 
When things were in such a critical condition, the king ‘ in 
his madness ’ sent Bimba with an army by way of RajapurX 
to attack Sussala at Lohara. Accompanied by Somapala, 
the king of Rajapurl, and a force of Turu$kas under Sallftra 
Vismaya, possibly a Muslim chief from the Lower Punjab hills, 
Bimba marched against Sussala. The Tunupkas in this inva- 
sion were certain of success. Kalhapa records the interesting 
information that “ every single horseman among them said 
boastfully, showing a rope, * with this I shall bind and drag 
along Sussala.’” But the battle that followed on the banks 
of the Vitola near Parqotsa resulted in complete victory for 
the Lohara prince (1121 A.D.). Many of the Turuskas ‘ went 
into the snares of death after dropping from fright the ropes 
they had bought to bind him.’ With the remnants of the 
Muslim army Somapala retreated to his own territories, while 
Bimba and the Kashmirians shamelessly deserted to Sussala’s 
side. 1 While things were taking this unfavourable turn for 
him, Bhiksftcara passed his days in the capital in the embraces 
of Bimba’ s wife. Soon after this victory Sussala received 
messengers from Mallakostha and Janakasimha urging him to 
make fresh efforts to regain his kingdom. Even ordinary 
people ‘ began to extol the (same) Sussala, who had been reviled 
before as subject to such greed, cruelty, and other vices.’ 
The corrupt Brahman corporations held fasts and arrogantly 
cried : “ without the Long-beard (Sussala) we cannot get on.” 
In the midst of these developments, Sussala marched out of 
Lohara in 1121 A.D., and took possession of Srlnagara, after an 
absence of 6 months and 12 days. Bhik$ac5ra with Prthlhara 
fled to Rftjapuri, and again grew powerful with the assistance 
of Somapala.* 


1 VHI, 848-927. 
* VIII, 996-64. 
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The next seven years, which formed the duration of the 
reign of the restored Sussala (A.D. 1121-28), were darkened 
by constant struggles between Sussala and Bhiksacara. The 
latter had taken up a convenient position at the village of 
Pugy&nanada (mod. Pu$i&na), at the southern foot of Plr 
Pants&l. From this refuge which was situated in Somapala’s 
territory, he repeatedly swooped down upon the Valley with 
his Pamara allies. These feudal barons, whom Kalhana during 
this period rightly designates as dasyus, soon found out that 
their real interest lay in the continuance of this civil strife. 
In the course of one of these raids Prthvihara and Bhiksacara 
entered Madavarajya, and after defeating the royal troops at 
Vijayesvara burnt the famous shrine of Visnu Cakradhara at 
that place. In these constant struggles Bhiksacara gradually 
gained experience and developed into a brave and dashing soldier. 
But as the Pamaras on the other hand grew apprehensive on 
account of his ‘ extraordinary prowess ’ and became lukewarm 
in his cause he failed to gain any decisive success. By exploit- 
ing these dissensions in the Pretender’s ranks, Sussala soon 
succeeded in driving him back to Pusyananacja. The respite 
thus gained by the king was utilised by him in completely over- 
hauling his entourage. Kalhana tells us that ‘ Henceforth his 
confidants and ministers were only foreigners, excepting a few 
of his countrymen who had loyally followed him to Lohara. 
Among the new officers appointed at this time was Sujji, who 
was placed by the king in the post of a Rajastliana (chief 
justice?). Though this new policy was no doubt necessitated by 
the persistent treachery and unfaithfulness of the Kashmirian 
officers and generals, it nevertheless aroused considerable 
apprehension, and Kalhana tells us that there was a general 
movement amongst most of the citizens to go over to the enemy. 

* Only one in a hundred,’ says he, * remained after this by the 
king’s side.’ 1 


1 VIII, 059-1048. 
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Early in 1122 A.D. Bhiksacfira returned to Kashmir with 
prthvihara and other followers. In the subsequent struggles 
Sussala, after gaining some minor successes in Vjjayaksetra, 
was compelled to retreat towards Srinagara, and lost heavily 
while crossing the Gambhlra (confluence of the Vitastft and 
Visoka). He reached the capital with * only the thousandth 
part of his army.* As the royal troops were completely des- 
troyed by Prithvihara, the king was again besieged in drlnagara. 
But though Sussala lost many troops, he kept up his courage, 
and with the assistance of ‘ twenty or thirty Rajputras ’ from 
Campa, Vallapura, and the hill-regions to the south of Kashmir, 
held the besieging armies at bay. It was no doubt to the 
bravery and devotion of these Rajput mercenaries that Sussala 
owed his victory over the rebels near the Gopadri (mod. Takht- 
i-Sulaiman), S.E. of the city (1122 A.D.). 1 After this defeat the 
Damaras were compelled to raise their siege, and Sussala resum- 
ed the offensive. But his success appears to have been limited. 
In the spring of 1123-24 Bhiksacara again besieged the capital, 
and unceasing encounters took place all round Srinagara. In 
one of these engagements, the pamaras set fire to the city, 
which was soon * reduced to a heap of earth. ’ Still the bravery 
and superior tactical skill of Sussala, prevented the city from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but as the foodstores of 
the capital had been completely consumed by fire, while outside 
the city the Pamaras seized all the produce of the fields and 
blocked the roads, Srlnagara soon fell into the grip of a terrible 
famine. People died by thousands and the stench produced by 
the decomposing corpses in the Vitasta became unbearable. 
The ground became, * white with the fragments and skulls from 
fleshless human skeletons.’ 2 The sufferings of the brave king 
were further increased at this time by the news of the death of 
bis beloved queen Meghamanjarl. In his dejected state of mind 


1 VIII, 1061-1118. 
• VIIT, 1166-1912. 
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Sussala thought of renouncing his throne, and with this object 
in view brought liis son Jayasiihha from Lohara and had him 
crowned in Asatjha, 1123 A.D. But he soon grew suspicious 
even of his son, and kept all real power in his own hands. 
Fortune, however, at last appeared to smile on him. Soon after 
his son’s coronation * the blockade of the city, the drought, the 
plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased.’ The rebels 
were defeated at Kalyanapura (mod. KalampSr in the Sukru 
Pargana, 74° 54' long. 33° 48' lat.), and Bhiks&cara and his 
P&mara supporters were thereupon compelled to retire to Samala 
(mod. Hamal district to the west of Sopur). 1 The king now 
formed a plan for destroying his hated enemy by getting hold 
of his person. For this purpose he entered into a plot with 
Utpala, ‘ the constant companion ’ of the powerful Pamara 
Tikka. ‘ He asked him under promises of power and grants 
to kill Bhiksacara at Tikka’s seat, and then Tikka.’ But the 
wife of Utpala persuaded him to change his plan and form a 
conspiracy to kill the king himself. In spite of warnings by 
trusted servants, the king constantly held secret conferences 
with Utpala and his associates. On one of these occasions, 
when Sussala was unattended by guards, they approached him 
under the pretext of making a * communication ’ and brutally 
killed him, in 1128 A.D. At the time of his death Sussala 
had only passed his 55th year. 2 

The news of the king’s death produced wild confusion in 
the palace, in the midst of which the murderers escaped with 
the dead body of the slaughtered king. For some time 
Jayasiihha was helpless, and was in danger of meeting with 
the same fate as his father. But, fortunately for him, the 
rebels did not attack his place of residence. In this crisis 
Jayasiihha decided upon a wise plan, and announced in the city 
with beating of drums a general amnesty in the following 

1 Vm, 1917-64. 

* vm. 1946-69, 1281-1348. For his coins see CMI, Plate Y and p. 46. CCIM, 
p. 979. 
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terms : “ Whatever a person may have taken to himself, 

that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” The 
result of this was magical. The almost deserted king soon 
found himself surrounded by citizens shouting blessings upon 
him. Kalhana notices that this judicious step was ‘ an .almost 
complete departure from the procedure followed by the imme- 
diately preceding kings.’ The king’s position improved so 
rapidly that when Bhiksficara next attempted to enter the city, 
he was easily repulsed by Pancacandra, the son ol Oargaeandra 
who had jo ned the king. Sujji and other trusty officials of 
Sussala alsc soon cut their vvay to the capital through the 
Pfimara bands from the various parts of the Valley, and saved 
the king from all immediate danger . 1 The subsequent efforts 
of Bhikfacara were defeated by Sujji on the (fambhlra and at 
Damodara, south of Srlnagara. By a judicious use of bribes 
the king then isolated from Bhiksacara’s side many of the 
prominent Palmar as, and the pretender, finding himself almost 
alone, left Kashmir. Somapala who had concluded a treaty 
with Jayasimha, did not give him refuge in Rajapurl, and 
Bhiksacara soon found out that * even the gods have no pity 
in Trigarta, no morals in Campa, no generosity in Madra-land, 
and no goodwill in Darvabhisara.’ He rejected with scorn the 
advice of his councillors to temporarily retire to Naravarman’s 2 
country. He, however, accepted the invitation of his father- 
in-law, and stopped at his house on the bank of the Candrabhaga. 
Thus within a brief period of four months Jayasimha found 
himself firmly settled on the throne . 3 

But though peace was thus apparently established, the 
ominous sound of the drums of the marching Pamaras was 

1 VIII, 1840-44, 1349-1426. 

* VIII, 1532-33. Who was this Naravarman? The person of this name mentioned 
in VIII, 228 and 511 has been rightly identified with the Paramara Naravarman (c. 1097- 
1111 A.D.). He appears to have died before the accession of Jayasimha in Kashmir in A.D. 
1188. See $upra t p. 169, 

* VIII, 1488-1534. 
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still heard from every corner of the land. Each one of the 
Pamaras appeared to the people ‘ as more splendid tl an the king 
with his pack horses, parasols, steeds,’ their numerous hosts and 
castles.' While the country had suffered unspeakable sufferings 
in the long drawn civil war, it had led to the consolidation of 
the power of these feudal barons, who mercilessly plundered 
the villages and openly defied the kings. Sussala had tried 
with all his vigour to turn the tide, but in spite of his energy 
and ruthless cruelty his sword had failed to re-establish the 
power of the central government. His son now ehanged the 
policy so long followed by his uncle and father. Sheer force of 
arms had failed to curb the barons. Jayasimha now tried to 
combat the disruptive forces by his Machiavellian diplomacy 
and unscrupulous cunning ; and the very fact that he succeeded in 
maintaining himself on the throne for 27 years (1128-1155 A.D.) 
is in itself an ample proof that he gained a substantial measure 
of success. But the cancer was never cured, and it continued 
to be the bane of Kashmirian polity even far into the Muham- 
madan period. 2 

For the time being, however, Jayasimha made a splendid 
start. His brave Commander-in-chief Sujji and the astute 
Chamberlain ( Pratihari ) Laksmaka soon baffled all the attempts 
of Bliiksacilra to invade the Valley from the south. Utpala, the 
murderer of Sussala, was also captured and killed. Even when 
Sujji, driven into exile by the intrigues of the autocratic 
Chamberlain, joined BhiksacRra, Jayasiriiha’s diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in isolating and destroying the pretender in the castle of 
Banasala (1130 A.D.). 3 But his career of success soon re- 
ceived a severe check. Before the jubilations at the destruction 
of this dangerous enemy was over, there came to the king’s 
camp at Vijayaksetra, the news of the loss of Lohara. Through 
the treachery of some officials, Lothana, the brother of the 

1 VIII, 1635-39. 

2 See VIII, 1070 and Stein's note on the word Upavesana , on p. 84 of the 2nd volume 
of his Eng. Trans. 

3 ym, 1549-1704. 
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ex-king Sa b«na, who had been imprisoned in the castle, escaped 
from his fetters and captured the fort with all the hoarded 
treasures. Realizing the danger from the loss of the family 
stronghold, Jayasimha sent a large army under Laksrraka to 
recapture Lohara. But the expedition which was undertaken 
in the ‘ fierce heat of early summer,’ ended in disaster. When 
an epidemic of ‘ cold fever ’ in the .Kashmirian camp compelled 
Laksmaka to retreat, be was suddenly attacked at night by Sujji 
and Somapala. The royal army was completely destroyed, and 
the Chamberiain was taken prisoner. The number of soldiers 
who diel by fever alone is estimated by lvalliana at 10,000.' 
But fortunately Jayasimha did not lose his firmness at this 
calamity. He ransomed Laksmaka from Somapala for 3G lakhs, 
and tried by intrigues to recover his lost kingdom. For a time 
however, Lothana, with the able guidance of Sujji, who had 
become his minister, countered all his attempts with success. 
By - a plot in his court deprived Lothana of his crown and raised 
his nephew Mallarjuna to the vacant throne (1131 A.D.). 
The new prince however proved to be a feeble ruler, and squan- 
dered the wealth accumulated in the castle in extravagance and 
profligacy. Jayasimha was not long in taking advantage of the 
situation and forced his cousin to pay tribute. After winning 
over Sujji to his side, he then drove out Mallarjuna from the 
castle of Lohara in 1132 A.D.* When Sujji, who had been 
reinstated in his post of Commander-in-chief, became discon- 
tented, Jayasiriiha caused him to be treacherously killed, with' 
his friends and relatives. Hardly had the king brought about 
the fall of Sujji, when he was confronted with an invasion by 
Mallarjuna and^ the powerful Pamara Kosthesvara. But Jaya- 
simha’s diplomacy again triumphed. Mallarjuna, who had 
taken up a position in the hills south of Kashmir, was captured 
in 1135 A.D., and soon afterwards, his supporter was also safely 
lodged in prison . 8 

1 Vin, 1796-1906. 

* VIII, 1904-2024. 

* VIII, 2063-2309. 
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The period that follows appears to have been and of com- 
parative peace. The administration of Lak§maka proved 
effective, and it was probably at this time that Jayasiihha 
undertook the restoration of the many temples and ma^has 
ruined during the last civil war. 1 In foreign affairs too the 
king obtained »ame success. While he effectively interfered 
in the affairs of the State of Vallapura, he appears to have 
maintained friendly diplomatic connections with the Gahadav&la 
king Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.) of Kanauj, and possibly 
also with Aparaditya (1136 A. D.), the Silahfira prince 
of KoAkana. 2 His attempts to interfere in the affairs 
of the Daraddesa, however, involved him in serious diffi- 
culties. Viddaslha, the de facto ruler of that country, 
stirred up a serious rising on the northern frontier of his 
kingdom. Encouraged by him, Lothana in 1143 appeared as a 
pretender, with the powerful support of the Damara Alamkara- 
cakra, Bhoja, a son of king Salhana, and Vigraharaja, a haif- 
b other of Jayasiihha. But the rebels were soon besieged by 
the royal army in the castle of Sirahsila, and, thanks to the 
energy of the minister Dhanya, Alatiikaracakra was compelled 
to surrender Lothana and Vigraharaja in the spring of 1144 A.D. 3 
In the autumn of the same year Bhoja escaped from Sirahsila 
and appeared as a pretender for the crown. He was accompani- 
ed by the Darada ruler Viddhastha and his Muslim ( mleccha ) 
allies from the Upper Indus valley. The invading army was 
led by Rfijavadana, an able and disaffected officer of Jayasiihha, 
and had the support of Trillaka and other powerful barons. 
While this army advanced from the north to the vicinity of the 

1 VIII, 237G-80. For his other acts of piety see VIII, 2389-341)2. 

* VTII, 2153; Skein’s note on the verse in his Eng. Trans. ; also Biihler's Report in 
JBRAS, 1877, p. 51. The poet Mahhha , the brother of Aladikara, the Supdt. of the 
great treasury ( bvhaigaUja ) of Jayasitnba, describes a sabhd of scholars in the XXV 
oanto of the Srikanthacarita. In this sabhd which was held in Aladikara's house, Bahais 
and Tejakavfcha, the ambassadors of the Gahadav&la and Sil&h&ra princes respectively! 
were present (XXV, 102 and 110) ; see also Stein’s note on VIII, 2133 in bis Bag. Trans, 
of the RdjatarAgini. 

' VIII, 2456-2641. 
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Mahapadma, Lothaka, the son of Prthvlhara, the adversary of 
Sussala, led another Patnara army from the south. Kalhaga in 
great detail describes the mazes of intrigue and diplomacy by 
which, aided by the bravery of his trusted officer KilhaQa, 
Jayasimha at last extricated himself from this danger. While 
RilhaQa defeated Lothaka in the south, §asthacandra stood 
like a mountain against the onslaughts of the Daradas, Mlecchas 
and Turuskas. Fortunately for the king, the invaders in the 
north became suddenly demoralised after this check and ‘prepared 
for flight.’ But the country remained in sqspense, and it was 
not till Jyaistha 1145 A.D., when the mediation of the chief queen 
Kdlhanika led to the surrender of Bhoja, that the incipient 
Patnara rebellion collapsed. 1 The next few years up to 1149- 
50 A.D., when Kalhana finished his work, appear to have been 
comparatively uneventful. It was during this period that 
Jayasimha crowned his young son Gulhaoa as the ruler of 
Lohara. 2 Kalhana mentions numerous pious foundations of the 
king and his court during these years. 3 

The history of the next period, i.e., from 1148-49 to 
1339 A.D. roughly a period of 200 years, is the record of the 
gradual decline of Hindu power in the Valley, till it was 
supplanted by Islam. We can only trace a brief outline of the 
incidents that happened during this time with the help of 
Jonaraja’s chronicle and occasional help from Muslim sources. 
According to Jonaraja, Jayasimha ruled for another five years, 
during which he undertook a successful expedition against an 
unknown Muslim ( Yavana , Turu$ka) king. 4 On his death in 
Phaiguna, 1154-55 A.D., he was succeeded by his son Para- 
maijuka. This king neglected the duty of protecting his 

' VIU, 2690*8244. 

* VIII, 3301. For the coins of Gulhana see CAlJ, Plate V and p. 46 3 

* VIII, 3343-3360. For coins of Jayasimha see CAfI, Plate V and p. 46 ; 
CCIM , p # 378. 

* Dvitlya Rajatarangfyl t Ed. by Peterson* Bombay, 1896, 37-2 6. Unless otherwise 
mentioned, Terses referred to ere from this edition. 
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subjects, and only took steps to fill his own treasury with 
the assistance of two rapacious officers Prayaga and Janaka. 
lie did not undertake any foreign expeditions and gradually he 
lxicame a mere tool in the hands of his two ministers. His 
inglorious reign came to an end in Bhadra, 1164-05 A.D., after 
lasting 9 years 6 months and ten days. 1 He was succeeded by 
bis son Vantidcva, who died in 1171-72 A.D. 2 With him the 
Lohara dynasty seems to have come to an end, for Jonaraja 
tells us that after his death ‘the citizens for want of a worthy 
successor elected one named Vuppadeva.’ 3 He was ‘ like the 
R&kgasa chief covered with grass.’ Jonaraja describes him as 
a great fool, and relates some humorous incidents illustrating 
his character, one of them being an order to increase the size 
of stones by feeding them with milk. When be died, after a 
reign of 9 years 4 months and 2$ days (<;. 1180 A. D.), 
the throne passed to his brother Jassaka, 4 who proved to be 
a still greater dunce. In spite of his unwillingness to 
accept the responsibility of the kingdom, the Lavanyas 
(Pamaras) crowned him, no doubt thinking that their chances 
of aggrandisement increased with the weakness of the central 
government. During this reign the two Brahman brothers 
Ksuksa and Blilma rose to great power, and were only prevent 
ed from seizing the throne by their fear of the feudal barons. 
Jassaka reigned for 18 years and 10 days, and died in Maglia 
of p. 1198 A.D.® He was succeeded by his son Jagadeva. 
Jonaraja gives a favourable description of this ruler. He was 
well versed in science, and is said to have, like a surgeon, ex- 
tracted the dart of evil laws from the country. He ‘ looked 
with an equal eye on the servants of the state,’ and did his 

1 Ibid , 88-52. For his coins sea CM I, Plate V. Cunningham reads the name as 
8ri*para{mariaka)deva. 

• In the Calcutta edition, 1835, the name is Varttideva, see verse 49, while the 
AAK , has Dati, see Vol. II, p. 878. 

• In the Calcutta edition the name is Vopyadeva, see verse 50. 

4 Verses 52-58. 

• Ibid, 59-67 $ AAK, Vol. II, p. 878, has Jss Deva. 
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best to establish peace in the country. But the officers soon 
drove this inconvenient ruler out of the country. With the 
assistance of a loyal minister named Gunakara-rahula the 
king succeeded in recovering his throne. But he was soon 
after poisoned by Padma, his ‘ lord of the gate,’ and died 
after a reign of 14 years (> months and 3 days (c. 1212-13 A.D.). 1 

After the death of Jagadeva, his son Rajadeva had fled to 
Kasthavata ; but the enemies of Padma brought him back to 
Kashmir. A civil war followed. But fortunately for the prince, 
when he was besieged in the fort of Sahana, Padma was 
accidentally killed by a Gandala. Rajadeva was then anointed 
king by the Bhattus. The royal power however was seriously 
curtailed by the powerful Lnvanyas. One of them, Baladhya- 
caudra. Lord of Lahara, took possession with his soldiers of 
half of Srlnagara, ‘and the king,’ we are told, ‘was unable to 
cope with him.’ He died after a reign of 23 years 3 months 
and 27 days (c. 1235 A. D.). 2 His son Samgramadeva, who 
succeeded him, appears to have been a more powerful prince. 
He is said to have ‘terrified his enemies as the lion does the 
elephant.’ But his attempts to put down the feudal barons 
were largely frustrated by the treachery of his younger 
brother Surya who held the responsible post of Pratinidhi. 
When his evil intentions were detected by the king, Surya 
fled from the capital and raised a rebellion with the assistance 
of the powerful Dfimaras Candra of Lahara and Tufiga of 
Samalfi. In the struggle that followed Tunga was defeated 
and Surya captured and killed. But this civil war had helped 
to build the power ol' the sons and relatives of Kalhapa. 3 
The king began to ‘ fear them as serpents,’ and became 

1 Ibid , 68-78 ; AAK gives the reign-period as 14 years and 2 months only. See 
ibid. For his coins see CMI , Plate V and p. 46 ; CCIM; p. 273. V. A. Smith reads the 
king's name as Jagadeva . 

Ibid , 79-01. For his coiDs see CMI, Plate V. 

* Like the author of Hajotarangini, this Kalbana was also a Brahman. Dr. Barnett 
thinks that they were probably not identical. It may however be pointed out that the 
author of the Uajatarangini also belonged to a ministerial family. 
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anxious ‘ to save his royal power.’ His attempts to save his 
crown however proved unavailing, and he was compelled to take 
shelter with the lord of Rajapuri. After this, utter anarchy 
prevailed in Kashmir, and “ the kingdom was for a long time 
devoured by the llombas, even like food polluted by the touch 
of low people.” How long this state of anarchy prevailed it is 
difficult to say, but in the end the king succeeded in defeating 
his enemies in a battle near Rajapuri and recovered his power. 
He however unwisely ‘ did not kill the sons of Kalliana because 
they were Briihmanas,’ and was soon after cut down by them 
in about the year 1252 A.l). after a reign of 16 years and 10 
days. Jonaraja describes this king as r a benefactor of his 
country,’ and a Kalpadruma to poets and learned men. The poet 
Yahsaka is said to have made this king the hero of his compo- 
sitions. His piety is proved by his building of the Sri-Viiala 
a house containing 21 rooms, at Vijayesvara, ‘ for the habi- 
tation of cows and Brahmans.’ V Samgramadeva was succeeded 
by his son Ramadeva, who, after taking prompt measures to 
execute his father’s murderers, entrusted the actual work of 
administration to one Prthvlraja. The new king on the whole 
appears to have been successful in his administration. His 
queen SrI-Samudra, established at Srlnagara on the Vitasta a 
matha 1 marked with her name.’ As no offspring was born 
to this king, he adopted the son of a Brahman of Bhisayakapura 
as his own. When he died in c. 1273 A.D. after a reign of 
21 years 1 month and 13 days, 2 Laksmanadeva succeeded his 
adoptive father. The new king was a learned man, but as 
‘ a painted stone does not take the beauty of a jewel,’ he never 
developed the vigour and bravery of a Ksatriya. He was 
therefore soon defeated and killed by a Muhammadan {Turuflta) 
invader named Kajjala in c. 1286 A.D. after a reign of 13 
years 3 months and 12 days. Jonaraja mentions the founda- 

Ibi'd, 92 - 108 . 

Ibid, 109-117. 
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tion of a mtfhi i, by the chief queen Mabels, by the side of 
her mother-in-law’s matha at Srlnagara. 1 

It is difficult to trace the events that followed. Most pro- 
bably the last ruler left no sons to succeed him, and there 
appears to have followed a period of complete anarchy. Out 
of this chaos arose the figures of Samgr&macandra, the lord of 
Lahara, and Simhadeva, who is described by Abu’l-Fa?l as 
‘ chief of Labdar of Daksinapara.’ 2 The latter declared himself 
king ; bat so long as Samgramacandra lived, his power was 
restricted to the valley of the Ledarl (mod. Lidar), which, flows 
into the Vitasta. between Anantanag and Vijabrfir. 2 After the 
death of his rival he succeeded to the kingdom, now much 
reduced in size. Jonaraja mentions a number of pious founda- 
tions of this prince, and on the whole the first part of his reign 
appears to have been comparatively successful. But gradually 
through association with * bad men ’ he ‘ became devoid of his 
belief in God ’ and an intrigue with the beautiful daughter 
of his nurse resulted in the loss of his life and throne, in 
c. 1301 A.D. He reigned for 14 years 5 months and 27 days. 
The next king was his brother Suhadeva. This prince with the 
assistance of Kamasuha, one of the murderers of his brother, 
succeeded in establishing his authority in the whole of Kashmir. 
Jonaraja tells us that ‘like a second Arjuna, the king established 
his authority on the borders of Pancagahvara’ (mod. Panj- 
gabbar, situated on the east of Rajapurl in the valley of the 
Upper Ans river).* He owed his success probably to the 
bravery of Sahamera (j*- »U, i.e., Shah Mir), a Muslim 
adventurer of Rajput origin who with his relatives migrated 
to Kashmir and entered the king’s service in c. 1313 

' Ibid, 118-122. 

* AAK, Vol. II, p. 378. 

s JonarUja , v. 128; Kalbapa’a Rdjataranginl, Bee 1, 87 and Stein's note on the 
▼erae in his Bag. Trans., Vol. If P* 15. Also Ibid , Vol. II, pp. 412-13. 

4 Jonardja , 128-87. 

* Ibid, 188-42 ; RdjataraUgin * of KalbaQa, Stain’s Trans., note on I* 817 on pr47 

23 
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A.D. 1 * * The prosperity of the reign is shown by the foundation 
of the town of Garbharapura by the king’s son Babhruvahana.® 
But unfortunately for the king, the promise of peace and 
prosperity in his administration was completely destroyed by two 
foreign invasions, which not only destroyed his power, but also 
led to the destruction of Hindu rule in the valley. One of these 
was led by Duluca, who is described by Jonar&ja as the Camup&ti 
of the great king ( Cakravarti ) Karmasena. According to the 
A’in-i-Akbaii he (Dalju) was the chief commander under the 
king of Kandahar. Stein has suggested that he was probably 
a Turk who came to the Valley through the ZOji-La pass. The 
suspicion that he was a Muhammadan appears to be confirmed 
by the fact that his army included Tajika, Turuska, and 
Mleccha troops. 8 He had under him an army of 60,000 
troops, and the king, finding it hopeless to oppose him, 
took refuge in the hills and tried to turn him back by granting 
him a subsidy. 4 * For this purpose he imposed a special tax 
on all castes. The confusion in the kingdom considerably 
increased when the Brahmans began to hold solemn fasts as a 
protest against the cowardly conduct of the king. While the 
country was thus harassed by Duluca, a Tibetan ( Bhotta ) 
invader, named Rincana (Tibetan — Rin-Chen ), appeared in the 
valley by. the same route. The capital was invested by the 
invaders from the east and the north. According to Jonaraja 
Duluca ’destroyed innumerable gods, and afraid of the excessive 
cold of Kashmir,’ at last went out ‘ by a good military road,’ 


1 Abn'1-Fa^l is wrong when he gives the name of the prince under whom Shftb 
Mir first took service as Sinhadeva II. According to this authority the adventurer is said 
to have traced his descent from the Bpic hero Arjuna. See AAK, Vol. II, pp. 378 and 386. 
Jonarftja (v. 143 and 146) gives the name of his father and grandfather as KuruMba 
and Tftharftja. Stein points out that he came from the south; see his Trans, of R&jataran • 
gin % , Vol. I, p- 181. 

* Jonaraja, 141. 

m * Ibid. 170. 

4 Ibid, 162-66 ; AAR, Vol*. II, p. 886 ^Stein’s Bng. Trans., Rdjatarahgirfi, Vol. II. 

p.4C8* 
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taking with him almost all the able-bodied men of the Valley 
,as his slaves. “ When the Rakfasa Duluca went away, 
the son found not his father, nor father his son, nor 
did brothers meet their brothers. Kashmir became almost 
like a region before the creation, a vast field with few 
men, without food and full of grass.” In the confusion 
the king Suhadeva appears to have lost his life, after a 
reign of 19 years, 3 months and 25 days (c. 1320 A. D.). 
According to Jonar&ja, one Ramacandra, who was probably 
a relative and officer of the last king had for a time offered 
effective resistance to Rincana. But the latter had him 
treacherously killed in the fort of Laliara, and seized the royal 
power in the valley. He married Kotadevi, the daughter of 
the deceased and after taking under his service Sahamera, 
established his rule over the whole Valley. 1 Under the able and 
vigorous administration of Rincana Kashmir for a time again 
in joyed a short period of peace. Jonar&ja describes two 
episodes illustrating the king’s power of judgment and sense 
of fairness. He kept the Laoanyas in check by creating 
division amongst them by * secret devices.* Abu’l-Fa?l tells 
us that he was famous for his munificence, and ‘ eventually 
adopted the religion of §&hamera through intimacy of association 
with him. Jonaraja notices that DevasvamI refused to initiate 
him in Saivism, as he was a Bhotta, and as such unworthy of 
such favour. The career of this king unfortunately was brought 
to a close by a conspiracy through which the king was wounded 
in the head and died from its effects in c. 1323 A. D. a During 
Rincana’s administration Sahamera had gradually risen in 
power ; and when Rincana died, he left his queen Kotadevi 
and son Haidara in his charge. As Haidara was still a minor, 
Sahamera raised Udayanadeva, a relative of Rincana to the 
throne. He married the widowed queen Kot&devI, and 


* Jonartja, 166 ff. ; AAK, Vol. U, p. 886. 

• Ibid, 906*54. 
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conferred important offices on Jyamsara Allesara, the 
two sons of the king-maker. The queen continued to 
wield great power while the king * spent his time in bathing, 
in penance and in prayer.’ Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the king, the Lavanyas again began to molest the 
kingdom, and Sahamera * frightened the king day and night 
by holding up Haidara before him even as one frightens a bird 
by holding up his hawk.’ 8ahamera strengthened his position 
by matrimonial alliances with the * lord of the gate * and other 
nobles, and soon confined the king's power to the limits of the 
palace. After an inglorious reign of five years the king ‘ left 
the world polluted by the touch of $ahamera ’ in 1338 A. D. 
KotadevI, from fear of Sahamera, kept his death a secret for 
four days and then assumed the control of the kingdom with 
the assistance of the Lavanyas. Sahamera at first seemed to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, but soon after, when the queen 
had gone to Jayapldapura (same as Jayapura), near the present 
village of Andarkoth, he seized the capital, and after defeating 
the loyal Lavanyas, besieged the queen. Jayapldapura was a 
strong place, being surrounded on all sides by water, but the 
queen was won over ‘ by the specious flattery and intrigue ’ 
of the adventurer and agreed to share her bed and throne with 
3&hamera, After a day’s married life she was treacherously 
imprisoned, and $shamera declared himself king of Kashmir, 
under the title of $ri-dathsadlna (Shams ud-Dln) in 1339 A. D. 1 
The dynasty of Shamsud-Din was succeeded by the Chakk 
dynasty in 1561. In the reign of Ya'qub Shah, the fifth of 
this line, Kashmir was annexed by Akbar (1586 A. D.).* 


•\ Ibid, 255-359 j AAK, ibid, pp. 830.97, gives the dete as 'the year 749 A. H.’ 
(1841-42 A. O.). I have accepted the date of Jootrlje which is Laakika 4415. 

• For the history of Kashmir of this period see CHI, Vol. IV, pp. 977 *. 
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Genealogical Tables. 

I. The Karkotae (c. 631 to 855 A.D.). 

II. The Utpalae (c. 855-856 to 939 A.D.) : 


Utpala (died c. 853) Jayadevi=Laiitapida (c. 699-736) 

| (11th prince of the 

8uhhav<tTman (died c. 355-56). KarJcofa Line), 
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(6) Line of Abhmava (949-1003 ) : 
Abhinava , a dvn*a (clerk) & 


SamgTdmagup ta . 


Fsrvagupfca (949-50) 


Sahi king 
Bhima 

I 


Daughter =Lohara king 
Simharaja. 


Ksumagupta (950-58) = Didda (980-81 to 1008) 

Abhimanyu (958-72) 

1 


Nandigupta {972-73) Tribhuvana (973-75) Bhimagupta (975 to 980-81) 
IV. The Lohara Dynasty (1003-1171 A.D .) : 


Udvyarajd 


8irhhardja of Lohara 

I 

7 

Diddfi = Ksemagutpa 
Jof the Line of Abhinava) 


Vigrahardja of Lohara Sarhgramaraja 

(King of Kashmir) 
(1003-28) 


Tanvahga 

Dhammafa 


Hariraja (1028) 


Ananta (1028-63) 
= Sury amati. 


Kantirdja 

I 

Jaaaaraja 

i 

r 

Gunga 


Malla 

I 


Kala6a (1068-69) 


Har?a 

(1089-1101) 

Bhoja 

l 

Bhiksacara 

(1120-21) 


III > 

Utkarsa Vijayamalla Jayardja Bhoja 
(1089) 


Uocala 
( 1101 - 11 ) 
[usurpation of 
Ra4£a-8azhkharaja] 
(1111) 


Sussala 

( 1112 - 20 ) 

(1121-28) 

Jayasirhha 
l (1128-05) 


Salhaya 

( 1111 - 12 ) 

Bhoja 


Lofhana 
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Jayaaihma (1128-55) 

I I _ 7 

Oulhana (King of Lohara) Paramanuka (c. 1154-55 to 

1164-65) 

Vantideva (1164-65 to 1171) 
V. Successors of the Loharas (c. 1171-1339 A. D.): 

Line of Vuppadeva (c. 1171 to 1286). 

Vuppadeva ( c . 1171-80) Jassaka (c. 1180-98) 

Jagadeva (1198 to 1212-13) 
^ Rujadeva (1212-13 to 1235) 
Samgramudeva (1235-52) 

Riimadeva (1252-73) 

I 

(adopted son) 

Lakamanadcva (1273-86) 

(6) Simhadeva and his successor : (c. 1286 to 1320) 

Simhadeva Suhadeva 
(1286-1301) (1301-20) 

(c) Bhotta ltiacana (1320-23). 

• — Kotadevl. 

• Haidar a. 

Udayuuadt va= Kotadevi = Suhamera (Shah Mir) 

(1323-38) (1338) Samsadiua (Shams ud-Dln) 

(ascended the throne in 1339 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER IV 
Dynastic History of Nepal 

The modern State of Nepal extends along the southern 
slopes if the Himalayas for a length of about 500 miles. 
“ Its general direction is from north-west to east, between the 
80th and 88th degrees of E. longitude, the most southern and 
eastern angle reaching as long as the 26th and its most northern 
and western corner as high as -the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
In shape, therefore, the country is long and narrow, varying in 
breadth from 90 to 100 miles, while its area is estimated at 
54,000 square miles. Along the northern boundary Nepal adjoins 
Tibet, on the east it is bounded by the State of Sikhim and the 
District of Darjeeling;” on the south by Behar and the United 
Provinces, and on the West by Kumaun and the river Kali. The 
territory of Nepal is divided into three main natural divisions by 
lofty ridges which take off from the high peaks of Nanda Devi 
(25,700 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft.), Gosainthan (26,305 ft.), 
and Kinchinjunga (28,146 ft.). “These ridges stand out at 
right angles from the central axis of the Himalayas and run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains.” 
The western division is drained by the river Kauriala (Karnali 
or Gogra) and its tributaries the Kali, Babai and Rapti. The 
central division is watered by the seven streams which uniting 
form the river Gandak, and are known to the Nepalis by the 
name Sapt-Gaifiakl. The eastern division is similarly known 
as the Sapt-Kosi, the country of the Seven Kosis, of which the 
most important is the San Kosi. Compared with this large 
region ancient Nepala 1 seems to have occupied a much smaller 


1 For the mention of Nep&la in literature and itB etymological explanation, tee 

Sylrain L6vi, Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 6ft- 68. 

* 

24 
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area. The application of this term appears to have been more 
or less restricted to the “ undulating plain of nearly oval shape ” 
which lies between the basins of the G-andak and the Kosi. 
It has an average length “from north to south of about 20 miles 
and an average width of 12 to 14 miles.” It lie; 4,700 ft. 
above the sea- level, and is surrounded on all sides oy moun- 
tains, which rise to a height of 7,000 to 9,000 ft. It covers an 
area of 250 square miles, and is watered by the small stream 
Bagmati. This portion is still known as the ‘ Valley of Nepal.’ 
It was only in comparatively recent times that the conquests of 
the Gurkhas extended the geographical and political application 
of the term to the whole tract between Almora and Darjeeling. 1 

For the history of Nepal we have a number of local chron- 
icles, which attempt to give a connected history of the Valley 
from the beginning of creation down to modern times. The 
early attempts of European scholars like Kirkpatrick and 
Wright 2 * to write a history of Nepal were almost solely based 
on these VamsavalTs. It remained for an Indian scholar, Dr 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to demonstrate the unhistorical character 
of these documents.® His publication of the “ Inscriptions 
from Nepal,” 4 in 1880 revealed for the first time the necessity 
of building on the more solid foundation of archaeological 
evidence. . Since then his work had been ably taken up by 
Bendall, Fleet, Sylvaim L4vi, and a number of European and 
Indian scholars, and it has now become possible, though much 
still remains doubtful, to give a fairly accurate idea of the 
political events in the Valley from about the 2nd century of the 
Christian era downwards. For the pre-Christian period we 
have no epigraphic evidence, 5 and must still depend on the 

1 For a more detailed account of the orographical and geographical features of the 
State, see IGI, Vol. XIX, 1908, pp. 25ff. 

8 An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, by Colonel Kirkpatrick, London, 1811. 
History of Nipal, edited by D. Wright, Cambridge University, 1877. 

* I A, 1884, Vol. XJJI, pp. 411-28. 

« Ibid, 1880, Vol. IX, pp. 188-94. 

* Excepting the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs of Afok*. 
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Va fttfavalls. These chroniclers, in their attempts to give a 
complete picture of the history of their country, have connected 
their accounts with the legendary four ages of the world and the 
Bharata war on the field of Kuruksetra. From the time of the 
sage Nerni, dynasties of the Gopalas, Abhiras, Kir&tas, the 
Somavaihsls, and the Suryavaihsis are said to have held the 
Valley in succession till we come to the time of Aihsuvarman, 
the founder of the Thakuris. The mention of Aihsuvarman, 
who is referred by the chroniclers to 101 B.C., 1 brings to light 
the fictitious character of the chronology adopted in the local 
Vaihsavalis. This prince has been rightly identified with 
Ang-shu-fa-ma of Ni-p'o-lo ( Nepala ) mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, who flourished in the first half of the 7tli century 
A.D. 8 The Vamsavalls have thus antedated him by about 700 
years. The anxiety to connect their heroes with the Ivuru- 
Pandava war and the lack of any authentic list of kings led 
these chroniclers to introduce in their lists many mythical 
kings of the Punnjas and to assign to most of the princes 
reigns of truly patriarchal length, besides lengthening the 
reigns of many historical kings. Even then they failed to 
bridge the enormously long period which in their chronology 
separated the mythical from the historical period . 3 But though 
the Vamsavalls as a whole have thus little or no historical 
value, it is nevertheless possible that they may contain in their 
narration of the events of the pre-Christian period some 
elements of historical truth. The period assigned to the 
Gopalas and Abhiras might have been dominated by nomadic 
tribes who .were in their turn supplanted by the Kiratas, in all 
likelihood a Tibeto-Burman people who lived between the high 
Himalayan plateau, the mouth of the Ganges, and the neighbour- 
ing sea-coast. Prof. Sylvain L6vi has pointed out that the Nepalese 

1 IA, 1884, Vol. XIII, p. 413. Sylvain Levi, he Ntpal, Vol. II, p. 69. 

* I A, 1881, Vol. XIII, p. 419; Lt Nepal, Vol. II, pp. 69, 144 If.; BR, Vol. II. 
pp. 80-81 ; YC, Vol. II, pp. 88-85. 

* IA, 1884, Vol. XIII, pp. 419-17, 419. 
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usage still gives the name Kirata to the country between the 
Dudh-Kosi, and the Arun, and that there is evidence that the 
KirStas once occupied a much more extensive area ini Nepal. 1 * * The 
passing away of the Kiratas and the reign of the Somavamsls 
probably marks the definite entry of Nepal into the domain of 
precise historical tradition. Pasupreksa of this dynasty is 
credited by all the Vamsavalis, with having introduced the 
Hindu social system into the Valley. According to Prof. L6vi, 
the Nepal era, which in his opinion starts from 110 A.D., 
probably marks the date of the expulsion of the Kiratas from 
Nepal. 8 With the rule of next dynasty, the Saryavams'i, 
Licchavis, we are first introduced to dated epigraphic records. 
The inscriptions, from the Chahgu-Narayana pillar inscription 
of Manadeva to the Khopasi inscription of Sivadeva, are dated in 
the years 386 to 520 of an unknown era. 8 There has been 
considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars about the 
epoch of this era. As early as 1884 Bhagwanlal Indraji suggest- 
ed the reference of the dates used by the Licchavi Manadeva to 
the Vikrama era (58 B.C.), 4 * * * while Fleet in the next year referred 
them to the Gupta era (319-20 A. D.). 8 The latest theory is 
that of Prof. Sylvain L6vi, who finds the astronomical data 
contained in the Kisipidi inscription of Samvat 449 in perfect 
agreement only with 432 3 aka current. Thus according to him 
the era starts from 110 A.D. (482— 449 « 33 Saha). 0 Whatever 
may be the real epoch of the era there can probably be little 
doubt that the first quarter of the 6th century of the Licchavi 


1 Le Nipal, Vol. If. pp. 72-78 ; I A, Vol. XIII, p. 417 ; HA, 2nd Ed., 1926, p. 12. 

» JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 68-72 ; Le Ntpal, Vol. Ill, pp. 48 and 61. 

* I A, Vol. IX, pp. 163.68 ; Vol. XIV, pp. 97-93 ; JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 49-91 ; 

Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 1-81 ; Bsodall, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72-74; 
The LagantSl fragmentary insc. mentioning the ditaka Rajaputra Vikramasena is dated 

in the year 636 of the same era ; see I A, Vol. IX, p. 168. 

‘ IA, Vol. Xm, 426.26. 

* Ibid, pp. 342 ff. ; OI, Appendix IV, pp. 171 if. 

* JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 68 ff. ; and 78 ff. j Le Nipal, Vol. HI, pp. 48 ff. and 70 ff. 
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era, when Mahasamanta Amsuvarman was gradually rising into 
power in Nepal, must fall in about the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. It was probably during the reign of one of the 
early Licchavis that the great Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
claimed respectful homage of the pratyanta N epdla-nrpati. 1 

The rise of Amsuvarman is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the history of Nepal. It seems likely that the 
Thakuris, to which tribal group Amsuvarman belonged, held 
ministerial offices before the reign of Sivadeva. In the reign of 
the latter we find the Mahasamanta Amsuvarman’s name 
associated with that of his sovereign in several charters, three 
of which are dated ini the Licchavi era 5 L8, 519, and 520. a All 
these inscriptions are issued from Mdnagrha, the royal residence 
of the Licchavi kings built by Manadeva. During this period 
he must have gradually assumed the position of the ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ and according to the Variisivalls, strengthened his 
position by marrying the daughter of his sovereign. By the 
time the Harigaon inscription was issued, the revolution that 
was slowly taking place was complete. Sivadeva has disappeared 
from the inscriptions, which are now dated in a fresh era, and 
are issued froip Kailas akutabhavana, no doubt a new palace 
constructed by the usurper. Like the Nizams and Peshwas of 
Mughul history, he however still retained his humble title of 
Mahasamanta, and is sometimes even given the simple honori- 
fic of 8ri. In an inscription of his successor, however, his 
sovereign power is recognised by the title of MahdrdjadhirSja .* 
The inscriptions of Amsuvarman are dated in years from 30 to 
39 of the new era.* Though there is unanimity amongst 


1 01, p. 8, line 82. 

* IA t Vol. XIV, pp. 97-98; Bendall, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72*74. 
The date of this inscription rea l by B ml ill and Kielhora as 318 has been corrected by 
Liri as 518. Sie his Le Nap'll, V il. It, p. 123 ; Vol. HI, pp. 61-64, 70-81 ; J A, tome IX, 
pp. 78-91 ; I A, Vol. IX, pp. 168-69. 

* IK, Vol. IX, pp- 171-7*2 ; cf. the present position of the Maharajas of Nepal. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. Ill, pp. 82-101; 1A, Vol. IX, f pp. 169 71 ; Bendall, Journey, 
pp. 74-76. According to Fleet the Satdhara inscription of this king was dated in 44 or 
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scholars about the age of Amsuvarman, the latter being identi- 
fied with the Nepalese ruler who was dead shortly before the 
itinerary of Yuan Clnvang in Northern India in about the 
middle of the 7th century A.D., yet there are considerable 
differences of opinion when it comes to determining the exact 
epoch of the era used in his insciptions. 1 In his ‘ Considerations 
on the History of Nepal,’ Bhagwanlal Indraji definitely rejected 
the possibility of Amsuvarman founding a new era, and offered 
plausible arguments for the belief that the era used was the 
Harsa era. This view was accepted by Fleet in his critical 
examination of the ‘ Chronology of the Early Rulers of Nepal.’ 
But the strength of their arguments were much weakened when 
Prof. L6vi showed that the passage of the Harfacarita which 
had so long been accepted as an allusion to the conquest of Nepal 
by Harsa is capable of another interpretation. 2 A more serious 
objection to the acceptance of the view of Bhagwanlal is probably 
the fact that it seems to involve a contradiction of the state- 
ment of Yuan Clnvang that Amsuvarman was dead when he 
visited Northern India (606-07 +45 *■ 651-52 A.D.). Levi has 
shown from Tibetan and Chinese sources that Nepal during 
Amsuvarman’s reign was a vassal of the powerful Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan Sgam-po, to whom the Nepal king was compelled 
to give his daughter in marriage. In a note contributed to the 
Journal Asiatique the same scholar has tried to show that the 
year 34 of Aihsuvarman corresponds to 629 of the Christian era. 
Thus, he came to the conclusion that the era used by the 

45; see bis GJ, p. 180. Bhagwanlal dated it in 45 (?); see I A, Vol. IX, p. 171 ; 
also L§ Ntpal , Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

1 1A , Vol. XIII, pp. 419 22; Vol. IX, pp. 342-51; G/, pp. 177-91; see also 
Kielborn's note in El, Vol. V, Appendix , p. 73, note 3. 

* atra paramesv arena tusara-iailodbhuvo durgdyd grhitafykaral}, p. 101 

of the Nirnayasagara Ed., translated by Biihler as 11 Here the supreme lord (Harsa) 
took tribute from the land in the snowy mountains, that is difficult of access ’ (».*., Nepal) ; 
see lA t Vol. IX, pp. 40-41. But see Le N6pal, Vol. II, pp. 143-44; L4vi takes the 
terms tundra to be identical with Tukhdra , and translates it as : '(Harga) received taxes 
from the mountains and inaccessible land where lived the Tukharas ( — Turks in the 
N. W. of India)/ 
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usurper started from 595 A.D., and as Amsuvarman was a vassal 
of the Tibetans, the era he uses is probably Tibetan in origin 
and possibly dates from the first king of Tibet, Lun-tsang 
so-lung-tsan. The fact that Amsuvarman celebrated his 
Abhifeka in the year 30 of the era seems to confirm the opinion 
that the era was a borrowed one. 1 Whatever might be the 
exact epoch of his era, there is no doubt that he was a 
successful king. The distribution of his inscriptions at Kat- 
mandu, Patan, Deo-Patan and Bagmati demonstrates that he 
exercised his sovereignty in the very centre of the valley of 
N6pal. The fact that his name is registered by the Chinese 
annals and is joined with the Tibetan legends shows that he 
produced a profound impression on his contemporaries. But 
after his death, which must have happened some time before the 
year 48 (643 A.D. ?), the date of his successor Ji?nugupta,* 
Nepal enters upon a period of confusion. There is unquestion- 
able evidence that the ancient dynasty of the Licchavis was 
again restored to power. The Licchavi era and the names 
of Licchavi kings again appear on the charters of Jisnugupta.® 
It seems likely that, taking advantage of the confusion 
that followed the death of Aihsuvarman, this adventurer, 
who was probably sprung from an indigenous family, 
seized the royal power and raised a scion of the Licchavis 
as his nominal sovereign. From the fact that he mentions 
his great-grandfather Managupta without any honorific, 
and that the ending of his name is Gupta, which is 
absent in the names of the Licchavi princes, and occurs only 
in the legendary lists of GopSla kings, Ldvi concluded that 
Ji§Qugupta was an Ahlr (AbhIra=Gopala=Goal) of plebeian 
rank. 4 By the time his reign ended, the Licchavis, the 


* Note eur la chronologic du Nepal, in JA, 1804, H, pp. 6511. Le Nfpal, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 70-81, 89-90; Vol. II, pp. 144-55. 

* I A, Vol. IX, pp. 171-72; Le. Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 155S. 

» IA, Vol. IX, pp. 171-74 ; Le Nipal, Vol. Ill, pp. 103-09. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. II, 156-59. 
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legitimate sovereigns of Nepal, had fully recovered their power. 
Prom the time of Narendradeva, who succeeded Ji$nugupta 
sometime before the year 657 A. D., the date which marks, 
according to Ltivi, the introduction of the cult of Matsyendra- 
n&tha in Nepal, down to the time of Jayadeva Paracakrakama 
whose Katmandu inscription is dated in 153 (=748 A. D. ?), 
the Valley appears to have remained under the control of the 
Licchavis. 1 Sivadeva, the father of Jayadeva, whose Lagan tol 
inscription is dated in 119 («714 A. D. ?), married Vatsadevi, 
the daughter of the Maukhari Bhogavarman and the grand- 
daughter of the Magadhadhipa, Adityasena. This last prince 
is certainly the later Gupta ruler of that name whose Shahpur 
image inscription is dated in the Harsa year 66 ( = 672-73 
A. D.). 2 I-tsing, who visited India during 673-85 A. D., 
mentions a pious foundation of this Gupta prince. 3 Jayadeva 
himself married Rajyamatl, daughter of Harsadeva, who is 
described as belonging to the Bhagadatta-rdja-kula and king of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands. Kielhorn has 
identified this prince with SrI-Harisa (Harsa) of a Tejpur 
epigraph in Assam. 4 

The period that followed the death of Jayadeva is 
extremely obscure in the history of Nepal. It has been shown by 
Sylvain L6vi that the Tibetans exercised hegemony over Nepal 
for about two centuries, from the beginning of the 7th century 
to practically the end of the 8th century. The dominions of 
K ’i-li-pa-pu (c. 650-79), the grandson of Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
who died in c. 650 A. D., extended in the south to Central 

1 For their inscription see I A, Yol. IX, pp. 171-83; Le Nepal, Voi. Ill, pp. 

113-57; Bengali's Journey , p. 79; Le Nepal, Vol. II. pp. 161-70. 

3 (SI, pp. 208-10; I A, Yol. IX. pp. 178-83. 

3 Le Nfpal, Vol. It, pp. 167-08. 

* I A, Vol. IX, p. 179, verses 14-15; Le Nepal , Vol. II, p. 171; JHAS , 1898, 
pp. 381-^5 ; JA SB, 1810. Vol. IX, p. 7(57 ff. For the coins of the Licchuvi Aih4uvarinan 
and Jisnugupta, see V. Smith, CCIM, 1006. pp. *281-83, anti Plate XXVIII; JRAS> 
1908, pp. 669-83 and plate I ; Coins of Ancient India, pp. 119-118 and Plate XIII ; ZDMG , 
1882, Band XXXVI, pp. 651-52. 
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India (Po-lo-men). That the Tibetans held sovereignty in 
Nepal is proved by the Lagantol inscription of Sivadeva 
(119=714 A. D. ?), which refers to the obligation of furnish- 
ing 5 labourers for Bhotta-vigti. 1 Another evidence of the 
Tibetan suzerainty seems to be supplied by the name of the 
Nepal king Aramudi who according to Kalhapa opposed the 
Kashmirian king Jay&plda in the second half of the 8th century 
A. D. Stein rejected the episode as mythical, but Ldvi has 
shown that the name of the king is Tibetan. 2 In the years 
816-38 the dominions of the Tibetan king Khri lde srong btsan, 
called also Ral-pa-dan, extended over a vast tract from Mongolia 
in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal in the south. 
But the anti-Buddhistic policy of Glang-Darma (Chinese 
Ta-mo), who succeeded Itai in 838, produced a formidable 
religious revolution and shattered the empire of the Tibetans. 3 
Taking advantage of the civil war in Tibet, Nepal appears to • 
have gained its freedom; and it is not unlikely that the Nepal 
era, which starts in 879 A. D., marks the date of its emancipa- 
tion from the Tibetan yoke. 4 Cunningham in his Book on 
Indian Eras, mentions Raghavadeva as the founder of this 
era. Curiously enough no Vamsavall expressly says that 
this prince founded the Nepal era. Most of the Vamsavalts 
ignore him altogether. L6vi has therefore objected to the 
acceptance of Cunningham’s view. According to him ‘ (he 
pale figure of Raghavadeva does not harmonise with the idea of 
the founder of an era.’ He has therefore suggested a rather 

1 Li, Vol. IX. pp. 174-76 ; Le N*pal, Vol. II, pp. 171-77. 

* Rajatarangini, IV, 531-81; Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 95; Le Nepal, Vol. IT, 
p. 176. 

* Le Ntpal , Vol. II, pp. 177-79. 

* Mr. Parker points out from tlie T*ang Annals (618-907) that in 703 A. D. Nepal 
and India threw off Tibetan suzerainty and that “ the then king of Tibet perished during 
his personal conduct of the punitive expedition that he had organised against them." But 
as Prof. Sylvain Levi has Bhown, Nepal was subsequently reconquered by the Tibetans. 

See Journal of Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 133. For a further accouut of the 
war in 708 A. D., see the Missionary Journal, China , 1901, and Asiatic Quarterly Jiccieio , 
1910. 
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plausible theory to explain the institution of this new era. 
According to him, the superstitious dread of the Nepalese for 
the figure “ 8 ” was responsible for the foundation of it. The 
year in which “ 8 *’ occurs according to him has ever been a 
year of misfortune for Nepal. It was in the year 888 (A. D. 
1768) that the Gurkhas conquered Nepal. The fear of living 
for 100 years under the menace of a formidable misfortune had 
thus perhaps sufficed to cause a revolution in the calendar of 
the superstitious Nepalese. Referring to the Baijnath praSastis, 1 
which are dated in 3aka 7 (26) and Lokakala 80 (which starts 
from 3075 B. C., but in use allows the hundreds and thousands 
to be omitted), he says that the Nepalese applied the principle 
of the Lokakdla to the Saka era. The Baijnath praSastis show 
that both the eras were current in the heights of Kangra, 
Kashmir, and Nepal, and the originality of this new era lay 
simply in counting 1, 2, etc., in the place of (Saka) 801, 802, 
etc. 8 But Bendall has shown that the name of Baghavadeva 
is duly recorded in a new chronicle discovered by him. “Not 
only so, but the years of reign assigned to him and his immediate 
successors quite accord with the tradition of his having founded 
the era. Thus if we add together the duration of his reign and 
that of his five successors down to Laksmlk&madeva we get about 
135 years: This, again, added to 879-80 brings us to the second 
decade of the eleventh century, when we know from a colophon 
that Lakgmlk&ma had commenced to rule at all events as 
joint sovereign, becoming sole king later on ” * It is 
therefore perhaps not unreasonable to reject the theory of 
the French savant and to regard Bftghavadeva as the lnng whose 
reign ushered in a new era in Nepal. 

For the next 200 years after the foundation of the era, 
however, we have no epigraphic records of the kings who ruled in 


> BI, Vol. I. pp. 107 »nd 115. 

• UNtfil, Vol. n, pp. 179-84. 
» OPMDN.pp.M. 
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the Valley. 1 But, fortunately for us, from the beginning of the 
11th century almost a regular series of dates and names of 
Nepalese kings are found in the colophons of the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in Nepal and elsewhere. These colophons 
materially help us in checking the vagaries of the local chroni- 
clers whose accounts also gradually assume a less legendary 
character as we advance beyond 1000 A.D. According to the 
‘newly discovered ’ VamSavalT of Bendall, Raghavadeva ruled 
for 46 years and 6 months, and was followed in regular succes- 
sion by Jayadeva, Vikramadeva, Narendradeva, Gupakama- 
deva I, and Udayadeva. Their reign periods are given as 10 
years, 8 years, 9 months, 1 year 6 months, 65 years 5 months, 
and 5 years 5 months respectively.* Amongst these successors 
of Raghavadeva Gunakamadcva I appears to have been a vigor- 
ous ruler. In Nepalese tradition he passes as the founder of the 
city of Katmandu. According to Prof. Ldvi, Kantipura, the 
ancient name of the city, is related to the name Gunakama, 
kama and kanti belonging to the root kam, i. e., to love.* 
About this period the chronicles place the foundation of the 
cities of Patan and Sanku. The foundation of these cities ap- 
pears to have marked an epoch in the economic transformation 
of Nepal. A critical study of the inscriptions of the period 
anterior to this shows that they refer only to gramas and to a 
rural community which lived mainly by agriculture. Deva- 
Pattana, standing near the temple of Pasupati, was the only city 
in the Valley. The king lived near the temple, and the court 
and pilgrims assured to the pattana a sufficient number of 
customers for the merchandise of the small bazar. But gradually 
with regular intercourse with the Indian plains commerce 

1 The first inscription dated in the Nepal era appears to be the Lalita-pattana 
image inscription of Vanadeva dated in the year (203= A.D. 1083). Bendall v s Journey, 
pp7 80-81. 

1 CPMDNf table facing p. 20. 

• The present name is said to have been derived from the big Ki^thaman^apa, 
which was built in Kintipnra by king Hariharasiifaha Malla in 715 (1595 A.D.); 
LeNipal, Vol. II, pp. 185 and 249. 
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developed with a mutual exchange of goods. The formation of 
the Tibetan kingdom opened up a new direction. As Nepal 
guarded the important routes which led from the Indian plains 
to Tibet and China its people soon came into contact with a wider 
world and left the comparatively less un-remunerative fields for 
trade and commerce. Levi has pointed out that at the time 
when the History of the T’ang (618-905 A.D.) was compiled, 
merchants were numerous and cultivators rare in Nepal. The 
growth of commerce and city life also synchronised with the 
development of manual arts and industries. Goldsmiths, metal 
founders, painters, illuminators, found a ready market for their 
handicrafts in the neighbouring countries. 1 Guflakamadeva is said 
to have instituted at Katmandu a Yalta in honour of Lokesvara 
Khasarpana, probably in imitation of the Ydtra of Matsyendranatha 
at Patan.* He made large benefactions to the god Pasupati, and 
appears to have extended his power outside the Valley towards 
the east. In spite of his expenditure on pious donations and 
military enterprises, he is credited with having left the fabulous 
sum of 500 millions in charge of the Naga Vasuki in the pit of 
mount Indrasala. s It is a pity that we have as yet no authentic 
dated records either literary or epigraphic for his long and 
interesting reign. The next king, Udayadeva, was succeeded by 
Nirbhayadcva, who appears to have ruled jointly at least for 
some time with Kudradeva, who is placed next in the Vamsa vails. 
This is proved by a palm-leaf MS. of the Astasdhasrika Prajna , - 
paramita in the Cambridge University Library which is dated 
Sarhvat 128 (A.D. 1008) under the dvirajya of Nirbhaya and 
Rudradeva. The term dvirajya should be taken in the sense of 
* joint regency,! and it refers to a well-known practice in Hindu 
polity, where two princes either divide a kingdom into two 
halves, like Yajnasena and Madhavasena in Malavikdgnimitram, 
or otherwise hold joint authority without destroying the organic 

* Le Nepal, .Vol. II. p. 186. 

* Ibid, p. 186 ; also Vol. I, p. 364. 

’ Ibid, Vol. T, p. 186 
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unity of the State. 1 Prof. Lfevi seems to have gone too far when 
he assumes that this form of government must necessarily indicate 
the dominance of a foreign power. Though this is so in the 
M&lavik&gnimitram, it is an accident and not a corollary of a 
dvirdjya form of government. It is however not impossible 
that the Pslas, who dominated the lower Ganges valley, 
extended their hegemony over Nepal under MahipSla and 
Nayapala.* This, in the opinion of L4vi, would offer an explana- 
tion, for the presence in Nepal of MSS. copied under the PSla 
kings, specially under the two abovementioned princes. But 
this contention of Ldvi, though possible, is far from conclusive. 
As he has himself shown, Buddhism had, at this time and 
even earlier, united the Nepal valley and the dominions of the 
Palas in a closer bond. The Pslas possessed Bodh-Gaya and 
Sarnath, two of the most sacred sites of Buddhism, while the 
vihara of VikramasilS was a great centre of knowledge and 
Buddhist piety. Under the circumstances, communication was 
frequent between the mountain-kingdom and the empire of the 
Palas. Amongst the doctors at VikramasilS in the 11th century 
Taranatha mentions Vairocana Papdita, Batnakirti and Kanakasri 
who all came from Nepal. L6vi refers to a notice of a Chinese 
mission, according to which 300 Sramanas , after visiting 
Magadha under the PSlas, returned by way of Nepal. The 
Tibetan mission sent to VikramasilS in about 1040 A.D. to bring 
back Atisa met a Nepalese prince on the Indian frontier who 
went to the same monastery. In the reign of Devapala, the 
Indian savant Vajradeva is reported to have gone to Nepal. 
VSgl4vara Kirti, a contemporary of Atisa, went to the 
same country in the 2nd half of his life, while under the 
immediate successors of Nayapala, Pham-mthiA with his brother 
JnSnavajra visited the valley to work for the salvation of its 


1 CBAfC, pp. 1-4, MS. No. 866; Id, 1928, pp. 278-79 ; Arthai&ttra, Myiore Ed., 
1919, p. 826 ; MSlmikignimitram, V, 18*14. 

* Le Ntpil, Vol. II, pp. 188-90. 
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people. When Mubammad-i-Bakhty&r captured Bihar in about 
1193 A.D. Buddha£rl, the Sthavira of the MahSsamghika s at 
Vikramaiila, and many other scholars sought shelter in the 
hills of Nepal, no doubt taking large numbers of MSS. with them. 
Under the circumstances it would be perhaps going too far to 
infer from the find of MSS. copied under the Palas a hegemony 
of the latter over Nepal. MSS. may have passed from one coun- 
try to the another in the ordinary course of communication 
between the two neighbouring kingdoms, united closely by so 
many bonds of culture, religion and commerce. 1 

The Vaiiisavall of Bendall unfortunately does not assign 
any reign-period to either Nirbhaya or Bhoja. But in the 
colophon of another palm-leaf MS. of the Attasahasrika 
PrajnapSramita, noticed in Bendall’ s Catalogue, 2 7 years later 
than the abovementioned record of the double reign of Nirbhaya 
and Rudradeva, probably the same Rudradeva appears as holding 
power conjointly with two other princes named Bhojadeva and 
Lak§mlkamade va . The MS. is dated in the year 135 (A.D. 
1015), and was copied in the Hlam-vihara in the Nepala- 
mandala.* The reference to the three princes is to be found 
in the following verse : 

Rcijhi 6n-Bhojadeve , py-amitagunagavfila(bhda)-6rl-Rudradeve 
&rl-Lak$mlkdmademir-ariiaga(t)kuli6air-ardharaiye' pabhukte. 

According to Bendall, the verse means that, while 
Bhojadeva apparently governed one half of the kingdom, the 
other two princes ruled simultaneously as co-regents of the 


1 Ls NlpaZ, Vol. II, pp. 188-89, Taranatba’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien , 
von A Scbiefner, p. 257. 

» Cambridge, 1883, pp. 151-52. MS. No. 1643. 

9 Notice the peculiar name of the Vthdra, which appears to be certainly non-Sans- 
kritic. The MS. No. 843 was also copied in this monastery. 
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remaining half. 1 * * He finds a parallel in a non-Buddhistic 
MS. dated A.D. 1400, the metrical colophon of which 
describes ‘a triple sovereignty’ of Jyotir-malla and his 
elder and younger brothers. 8 But Ldvi has, following the 
interpretation of the word alabdha by Srldharasvamin in his 
commentary on the Bhagavata Purana, offered another 
explanation of the verse. The word Hlabdha, which characteri- 
ses the connection of Bhojadeva with Budradeva, indicates in 
his opinion that the former succeeded the latter *not as a natural 
heir but in virtue of a meritorious choice.’ The word ardha- 
rajya used in connection with Laksmikama, in his opinion, 
‘finds its exact parallel in the Malavikagnimitram, where a prince 
is being installed in addharajje. The term, therefore, applies 
exactly to the two members of the dvirajyaka or dvairajya .’ 8 
Bhojadeva, who occupied the throne in about 1015 A.D., appears 
to have been a contemporary of the Paramara ruler of Malava of 
the same name (c. 10L0-55 A.D.). An undated Cambridge MS. 
(Add. 2191) was copied when Bhoja was ruling alone. It is not 
unlikely that Bhoja had for some time at least ruled alone before 
lie became associated with Laksmikama. The latter in his turn 
appears as sole king in a palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharma- 
Pundarika, which is dated in the year 159 (*=A.D. 1039). 4 * 
Prom the similarity of names Ldvi is disposed to agree with 
the tradition which mentions Laksmikama as a grandson of 
Gunakama. This prince is credited with the construction of 
the monastery known as LnksmI-varma-vihara. 6 


1 CBMC f pp. v-vl. Dr. Barnett understands the verse thus : “ When Bhoja was 

reigning, who succeeded Rudra, when half the kingdom had been enjoyed by Lakg- 

mlkaina.” 

* Ibid f pp. vi and iz. 

* Lb NSpel t Vol. IT, pp. 191-92 ; Fousher also holds the same opinion. See his 
Etudes d'iconographie Buddhique , p. 17. 

4 CBMC , p. 172. 

B Lb Nipal , yd. II, p. 192. 
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The successor of LaksmTkSma is variously known in the 
different Vaihsavalls as Vijaya, Jaya, Jayadeva, and JayakSma- 
deva. Excepting the chronicle consulted by Bendall, which 
gives him 31 years, all other Vaihsavalls assign to him a 
reign of 21 years. He is said to have restored the cult 
of the NSga V&suki. But his reign appears to have been dis- 
turbed by the rising of the feudal nobles. L6vi has pointed 
out from the ManjuSri-mula-tantra that during thiis period they 
turned Nepal into a veritable matsyanyaya by their turbulence 
and plundering expeditions. Atlsa, while traversing Nepal in 
about 1040 A.D. was received into the palace of a local raja when 
he went to pay his respects to the caitya of Svayambhtl, and 
then journeying westwards towards Palpa met the sovereign 
king of Nepal Grags-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan = Anantakirti ?) 
When J ayakamadeva died childless, the royal authority was 
reduced almost to a shadow, and perhaps did not extend beyond 
the city of Patan. He was next succeeded by Bhaskaradeva, 
who is regarded by all the chronicles, except that of Bendall, 
as the founder of a new dynasty, the Thakuris of Nayakot. It is 
probable that Bhaskaradeva belonged to one of the tribal groups 
who held feudal power in the valley and, taking advantage of the 
confusion, usurped the sovereign power. According to Kirkpatrick, 
Bh&skara was * a refractory tributary of Patn’ (Patan). 1 2 But 
it is to be noted that the chronicle of Bendall contains a 
rather obscure note as to his ‘repairing his paternal crown.’ If 
he belonged to a new dynasty, it seems likely that his father 
had already assumed an independent position. A MS. of the 
Visvudharma written in Newari character and dated in his reign 
in Sathvat 167 ( = A.D. 1046) gives him the imperial titles 


1 Ibid, pp. 198-94 ; Bendall thought that the Tibetan name 'may be a form of 
Yadodeva.’ See fn. 8 on p. 6 of CPMDN. Dr. Barnett, however, suggests : “ It is hardly 
possible to equate Qrags-pa-mtha-yas with Yatodeva. drags -yaias or Kirti and mtha-yas - 
ananta or amita or the like." 

1 CPMDN, Introduction, p. 6 ; Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nspaul, 
London, 1811, p. 808 ; La Nipal, Vol. II, 188-94 ; CBMC , table on p. zii. 
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Paramabhattaraka Mahdrdjadhiraja Parameivara .’ This prince 
is said to have founded the H iranya- varna -maha-vihdra at 
Patan. According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick the next 
ruler was Udayadeva ; but all other Vaihsavalls place Baladeva 
or Balabantadeva, after Bhaskaradeva. 1 2 * As Bhaskaradeva is 
said by some to have ruled only for 3 years (c. 167 +3 ■■ 170 
N.E. -A.D. 1049), and as the first known date of Baladeva’s 
successor is 185 N.E. (1064-65 A.D.), Baladeva being assigned 
a reign of 12 years (185 — 12 — 173 N.E. ), there is no inherent 
impossibility in a short reign intervening (170-173 N.E.) between 
Bhaskaradeva and Baladeva. 8 A MS. of the Nitvasakhya mahS- 
tdntra found in Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 180 Samvatsare 
(A.D. 1059-60) in the reign of Baladeva. 4 The next king 
was Pradyumna-kamadeva, sometimes known also as Padma- 
deva. 5 * * A MS. of the Saddharma-Pundarlka, Camb. Add. 1684, 
is dated in Samvat 185 (1064-65 A.D.) in this king’s reign. 
Bendall refers to another MS., Camb. Add. 2197, dated in the 
year 186 (A.D. 1065-66), belonging to the reign of the same 
prince. 8 In the first of these MSS. P(r)adyumna-kamadeva is 
given the sovereign title of Parnmabhattaraka.'’ He is assigned by 
different authorities a reign of 11 or 7 years. 8 The next ruler, 
Nagarjunadeva, is said to have reigned for a short period of 2 
or 3 years.® For the next ruler, SafLkaradeva, who is variously 
assigned a reign of 11, 15 or 17 years, we have three dated 
MSS. The dates are 189, 191 and 198 (A.D. 1068-69, 1070-71, 
and 1077) found on three MSS. of Dharma-putrikd, Astasdhas - 

1 CPMDN , Introduction, pp. 29-30. 

* Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul , London, 1811, p.269; 
CPMDN , Introduction, p. 6; Le Nepal , Vol. II, p. 194. In CBMC , table on p. xii, pub* 
lished before 1905, Baladeva is wrongly called Baladeva. 

* This is according to the chronicle of Bendall ; others assign to Bhaskara 13 or 
7 years. (See table on p. xii in CBMC.) 

4 CPMDN , Introduction, p. 11. 

4 CBMC , Introduction, p. vi; Le N4pal % p. 194. 

* CBMC, p. 173. 

1 CPMDN , Introduction, p. 22. 

* CBMC , table on p. xii. 9 Ibid, CPMDN , Introduction, table on p. 22. 
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rikS, and Prajnakara’s commentary, on Bodhicaryavatara, res- 
pectively. 1 * SaAkara is credited with having established an 
annual Yatra in honour of Nava-sagara Bhagavatt .* 

After this reign the Vamgavalis indicate a change of 
dynasty. Vamadeva, said to have been a collateral descendant 
of Amguvarman and belonging to the Thakuris of Patan, drove 
away the Thftkuris of Nayakot and captured the sovereign 
power. A MS. of Seka-nirdeia-pafljika in the Minaev-collec- 
tion of St. Petersburg is dated in the year 200 (A.D. 1080-81) 
in the reign of Raja Vamadeva. 3 An inscription of 5 lines 
incised on the pedestal of a figure of the Sun-god ( divakara ), 
discovered by Bendall at Lalitapattana, which is dated in N.E. 
203 (A.D. 1083) mentions one SrI-Vanadeva, son of bhunatha 
Srl-Ya^odeva, who was identified by Bendall with this prince. 
Though the date and the similarity of the name would tend to 
favour such an identification, L6vi has rejected it. To him 
bhunatha means no more than a prince, or even only a Ksatriya, 
while the title &ri, the * most banal of all titles ’ clearly brands 
V&padeva as only a local chief. 4 Vamadeva is assigned a reign 
of 2 or 3 years only. 5 He was succeeded by Harsadeva, who 
is given a reign of 14, 15 or 16 years. Bendall supplies three 
dates for this reign, viz., 210 (A.D. 1090), 213 (A.D. 1093), and 
219 (A.D. 1098). Two of these are found on MSS. copied 
during the king’s reign. The last date is given by the Vam6a- 
vall of Bendall in the following passage : Raja 8rl-Harsadeva 
varqa 14 unavimiati sambacchara satadvaya parivartamanam. 
Commenting on this passage, Bendall says : “ Interpreted in 
the light of the two other dates (given in the MSS.), this 
rather crudely expressed notice gives good sense if we take it 


1 CPMDN, p. 93 ; ibid. Introduction, table on p. 32 j Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 195. 

* Ibid, p. 196. 

» JRAS, 1891, p. 687. 

£ Bendall, Journey, pp. 80*81 ; El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. '76 ; No. 669 ; Le Ntfpef, 
Voi. H, pp. 196-97. 

i CPMDN, Introduction, table on page 22 ; CBMC, table on p. xii. 
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to mean that Har?a died in N. S. 219 current. L6vi agrees 
with this conclusion. 1 

Between this last known date of Harsa and the first of his 
successor Sivadeva or Sadfisivadeva (219-239) there is an inter- 
val of 20 years. 2 * The Vami&vall of Bendall describes Sivadeva 
as the son of SaAkaradeva (189-98 N.E.) and gives his date of 
birth as Asadha 177 (A.D. 1056-57).* It thus appears that 
with this king the power of the old dynasty, the Th&kuris of 
Nayakot, revived again. The disturbances that led to this 
restoration of the old dynasty appear to have originated in 
Tirhut, outside the hills of Nepal. 

During the reign of the Calukya emperor Some£vara I 
(A.D. 1040-69), his son Vikramaditya seems to have led success- 
ful expeditions into North-eastern India. 4 Accompanying his 
victorious arms a number of military adventurers came from the 
south, especially from Karnata and carved out small principali- 
ties. The Sena dynasty in Bengal appears to have been founded 
in this manner. Its founders claim to be the defenders of the 
Karnata-kula-laksmi, and declare themselves to be southerners. 5 6 * 
It has been suggested that they were first established on the 
borders of Bengal by an invasion of the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya VI . 8 Another of these adventurers from Karnata 
was probably one of the forefathers of Nfinyadeva, whose name 
being apparently a transcription of the Canarese word nanniya 
(affectionate) reveals his southern origin. He established his 
authority in Tirhut, and from his capital at Simraon launched 
on a series of campaigns for the conquest of the neighbouring 
countries. It is not unlikely, as Ldvi has suggested, that before 

1 CPMDN , Introduction, table on p. 22; Le Nipal , Vol. II, p, 197. 

* Ibid . 

* Ibid. 

* VikramdAkadeoacarita , Bombay, 1875, III, 67-74. 

■ EI 9 Vol. I, p. 305, v. 4 ; JiSB, Vol. V, 1909, p. 467 ff. 

6 Gaudardjamdld , p. 47; PTOC , Oalcotta, 1922, p. 847; JL, Vol. XVI, 1927, p. 7, 

Bat I think that these northern expeditions were undertaken as Bilhapa clearly indicates 

in his father Somedvara's reign ( c . 1040-69 A.D.). 
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he established his sovereign power, he served some local king 
as a candottier6, and then overthrew his master. But it is signi- 
ficant that from the time. that followed the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI, Nepal suddenly enters into the composition of the praiasti- 
kdras of the kings of Deccan. Thus the Pattadakal stone inscrip- 
tions dated in 1162 A.D. enumerates Nepal amongst the vassals of 
the Calukya emperor Somesvara IH Bhulokamalla, the son of 
Vikramaditya VI. 1 The Kalacuri Bijjala, who overthrew Tailapa 
III, the spn of Somesvara III, is praised in an epigraph dated in 
c. 1200 A.D. for having destroyed the stability of Nepdla . 2 In 
another inscription of about the same time discovered at 
Managoli, the Yadava Jaitugi (c. 1191-1210 A.D.) claims to have 
defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepala. 3 Under the circum- 
stances it is not unlikely, as I have suggested, that the establish- 
ment ol' the forefathers of Nanyadeva in Tirhut, on the borders 
of Nepal may have been due to a successful raid of the great 
Calukya prince to the foot-hills of the Himalayan range. 

According to Nepalese tradition, Nanyadeva from his capi- 
tal at Simraon 4 captured the whole of Nepal and after dethroning 
two local Nepalese princes, Jayadevamalla of Patan and Kat- 
mandu and Anandamalla of Bhatgaon, established his court 
at the latter city. The chroniclers have clearly fallen into 
a blunder by introducing Malla kings into Nepal at this 
period. 3 It will be seen further on from the dates in the 
colophon of MSS. that Nanyadeva did not destroy the local 
princes in the Nepal valley, who continued to rule probably 
under the hegemony of the Karnatakas of Tirhut. Mr. M. 


■ JBRAS, Vol. XI, p. 268. 

* Inscriptions at Ablur, El, Vol. V, p. 149. 

3 Ibid, p. 29. Noto also the name of the Nepal prince Socne£vara (c. 1184-86 A.D.) 
which ia uniqvic amongst the royal names of that country, and which curiously reminds us 
of the Calukya emperor Somesvara III (c. 1125-30 A.D.) who claimed suzerainty over th 6 
Valley* See L/C N^pal, Vol. II, pp. 209, 213-14. 

* Simraon is the same as SlmaramapOra, mentioned in the introductory verses of the 
Krtyaratnakara. 

8 Lt Vol. II, pp. 199 ff. 
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Chakravarti has pointed out that the date of Nanyadeva 
must be placed in about the middle of the 12th century 
A. D. 1 * The successful career of Nanya appears to have 
ended in disaster, when he came into conflict with the 
Senas of Bengal. In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena 
claims to have defeated and imprisoned Nanya, with several 
other princes. 8 The epigrapliic and literary traditions of 
Nepal contain lists of the names of his successors. Thus the 
Katmandu inscription of Pratapa (Malladeva) dated in (N.) 
Samvat 769 (A. D. 1649) gives the following list : 3 

Nanyadeva 

Gangadeva 

Nrsiriiha. 

Bamasimha 

Saktisimha 

Bhflpalasimha 

Harisirhha . 4 * * * 

There is a substantial agreement amongst all the other au- 
thorities about these names. Among the minor variations 
may be mentioned the omission of Saktikumara and the 

1 JASB, 1915, pp. 408-09. This date of Nanyadeva is baaed on the syn- 
chronism of Malladeva, his son, and the Gahadavala king Jayacandra (Jayaccandra). In the 
Yuddhavira, one of the tales of the Purusaparlk $5 of Vidy«pati, Malladeva is said tc 
have served Jayacaudra Ct. 1170-93 A. D.), kiug of Kanyakubja and Kftsi, and dipd 
at the age of 16. Prof. Kielhorn while editing the Deopara Inscription of the Sena 
king, Vijayasena, placed Nanyadeva in Saka 1019 (A. D. 1097). The date iB found 

on a MS. noticed in the Katalog der Dentschen Morgenldndischen OeseUschaft , 
Leipzig, 1881, Vol. II, p. 8. See EI t Vol. I, p. 313, fn . 67. The discovery in 1923 
of a stone inscription of Nanyadeva in Bihar is reported by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. See 
Bdngdlar Itihds , by R. D. Banerji, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, p. 318, fn. 34. 

* El , Vol. I. p. 309, verses 20-21 and footnote of Kielhorn, No. 57, on p. 313. 
Kielhorn accepted 1097 A. D. as the date of Nanyadeva. According to some, the 
assumption of imperial titles by Sivadeva in 1120 A. D. sbowB that Nanyadeva was 
killed before that date. See JASB t 1921, p. 4. 

4 IA, Vol. IX, pp. 187-89. 

4 In this inscription the name is given incorrectly as Harayutsiroha (Hara- 

airhha) ; the correct form Harisidiha is given in other inscriptions. See IA, Vol. IX, 

pp. 184-87 and 189-91. / 
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addition of Karmasiffihadeva in the prologue of the drama 
Mudita-Kuvalaydiva and the addition of Harideva by the chro- 
nicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. Attention may be drawn 
to the forms of names Bhaoasimhadeva and Narasithhadeva 
given in the drama, which appear to stand for BhQpala- 
simlia and Nrsimha of the inscription. 1 * * * * There is however 
considerable variation in the order of succession and the 
years of reign assigned to these princes in the different 
authorities, though there is again a surprising agreement in 
the total number of years assigned by them to the princes 
who ruled before Harisimha. The total reign-period given 
is either 219 or 226 years, which, as we shall see later 
on, is nearly the exact period that intervened between 
Nanyadeva (c. 1097 A. D.) and Harisimhadeva (c. 1324 A.D). 8 
But all these successors of Nanyadeva who ruled before 
1324 appear to us as mere names. Tradition has failed to 
record any notable achievements in their favour. It is how- 
ever not improbable that from their capital at Simraon they 
may have claimed a sort of loose hegemony over the local 
princes of the Nepal valley. 

I have already referred to the overthrow of the Thftku- 
ris of Patan, whj.ch was most probably caused by the in- 
vasion of Nanyadeva. It is not impossible that the KarpSta 
chief extended his power in the Valley by espousing the 
cause of Sivadeva, a successful pretender of the Nayakot 
branch of the Thakuris who were ousted by the Patan branch 
sometime before 1080-8 A. D. At any rate we find from 
the colophons of MSS. and some inscriptions an unbroken 
series of princes, from Sivadeva to about 1200 A. D. We have 
3 dates for Sivadeva. An India Office MS. of Sphofikavaidya 


1 For a complete list from all the sources see Le N&pal , Vol. II, p. 220. Kirk- 

patrick's Bhadsing Deo and Kurmsing Deo and Sakrasing Deo of Hamilton pro- 

bably stand for Bhupaiasimhadeva, Karmasiiiihadeva and Saktisiihhadeva of the other 

sources. 

* Le Ntpal, Vol. II, pp. 220-21. 
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gives him the imperial titles Rdjddhirdja Parameivara, 
and contains the date 240 (A. D. 1120) in his reign. 
A Cambridge MS. noticed by Bendall supplies the date 243 
(A. D. . 1123) in his reign, while the Vamsavall of the 
same scholar tells us that he constructed a tank named 
Mahendrasaras or Madanasaras, after the name of the 
Yuvardja Mah4-Indra-deva, in 239 (1118 A. D.). Accord- 
ing to the modern chronicles, Sivadeva was a great warrior, 
who conquered the whole of Nepal and carried his arms 
to the four corners of the horizon. With the rich booty 
thus acquired he is said te have built a new roof tp the 
temple of Pasupati. He is also credited with the founda- 
tion of Klrtipura and the issuing of the Suki coins, made 
of an alloy of copper and iron and marked with the image 
of a lion, which continued to be struck till the beginning 
of the 16th century. He is assigned a reign of 27 years 
and 5 months. Sivadeva was succeeded by Indradeva, probably 
his son and no doubt identical with the Yuvardja Maha- 
Indradeva. An India Office MS. on astrology (Jataka, No. 
2928) which was copied in 249 (1128-29 A. D.) in his 
reign, gives him the exalted title of Rajadhirdja-Parameivara. 
He is said to have reigned for 12 years. The next ruler 
appears to have been Manadeva. A Cambridge MS. of Aftasd- 
hasrikd gives the date 259 (A. D. 1139) in his reign. 1 
The inscription of Varamtol (near Katmandu), dated in the 
same year, records the gift of a water-channel ( pannali ) 
and a drona in the victorious reign of Rdjddhirdja-Paramev4ara 
Paramabhattaraka ^rl-Manadeva. 2 He is variously assigned 
a reign of 10 years or 4 years 7 months, and is said to have 
retired into the monastery of Cakra-vibara, built by the ancient 
king Manadeva, after abdicating in favour of his eldest son. 3 

> CBMC, p. 152. 

* Bendall’s Journey , pp. 10 and 81. 

* This Mftnadeva was the SdryavaAat Licchavi king of that name; see Le 
N4p*l t Vol. II, pp. 98 and 206. 
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This son is probably to be identified with Narendradeva, 
who under the titles of Rdjddhiraja-ParameSvara appears 
as king in a MS. of the Pancaraksd dated in the 
year 261 (1141 A. D.) 1 of the same king, which thus 

appears to be anterior by five years to the last known 
date of Manadeva. If the relationship between the two were 
that of a father and son, it is not impossible that, like 
the Kashmirian king Ananta, Manadeva may have resumed 
the royal power for some time after his abdication. 2 * According 
to the chroniclers, the next king, Anandadeva, was a son 
of Sfhadeva. Wright’s chronicle gives the name of Narendra- 
deva as Narasimha and it is not impossible that Slhadeva may 
be the same as Narasimha.® For Anandadeva’s reign Bendall 
has given us 6 dates from MSS. which range from 275 to 286 
(A. D. 1154-5 to 1166). 4 * Tradition assigns to this prince 
a reign of 20 years. He was succeeded by Rudradeva, to 
whom is assigned a reign of 8 years and 1 month. This 
prince is said to have passed his life in pious practices and 
philosophic studies after confiding the government to the care 
of his son. It is not surprising therefore that his reign has 
not left for us any dated literary or epigraphic evidence. 6 
The next ruler appears to have been Amrtadeva (or Mitra- 
deva), who, according to the chronicle of Bendall, was another 
son of Slhadeva (Narendrasimha** Narendradeva ?). A MS. 
of the Da&akarmapaddhati, copied in his reign, bears the 
date 296 (A. D. 1176).” He is said to have reigned for 3 
years 11 months. Next follows the reign of a king named 
Ratnadeva, who is not mentioned in any of the Vamsavalls 
of Nepal. Bendall recovered his name from the tracings of 

1 GPMDN , p. 62, Vede-manmatha-bana.nara-netre... ({.«., 254). 

* R&jatarangini, VII, 230-44 ; Le Nfpal, Vol. II, p. 207. 

* Wright, History of Nepal , p. 162. 

4 CPMDN* Introduction, p. 23. 

8 Le Ntipal, Vol. II, p. 208.’ 

6 CPMDN , p. 65; ibid, Introduction, p. 23. 
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a M$. in the Katmandu library which bears the date 303 
(A. D. 1183) in his reign. 1 Next follows the shadowy 
figure of Somesvaradeva, who is said to have been a son 
of Mahendra (Indradeva ?). Tradition assigns him a reign 
of 4 years 3 months, but it has not handed down to us 
any dated records of his time. L6vi has already drawn 
attention to the abnormal character of the name of this prince, 
which is unique in Nepalese history, and appears in the 
Valley at a time when a prince of the Calukya dynasty of 
KalyapI bearing the same name was claiming suzerainty 
over the Valley. 2 * After Somesvara follow the names of three 
princes named Gunakamadeva (II), Laksmikamadeva (II), and 
Vijiayakamadeva, whose reigns have fortunately left for us 
some dated records. A MS. of Jayakhyasamhita (also called 
Jnanalaksml ) preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is 
dated in 307 (1187 A. D.) in the reign of Gunakama. 8 

Bendall’s chronicle assigns him a reign of only 3 months. 
His successor Laksmlkama, who is entirely omitted in the 
traditional lists, is attested by a MS. of his reign dated in 
313 (A. D. 1193). 4 5 The reign of the next ruler, Vijaya- 
kama, to whom is assigned by the VamsavalTs a reign of 
17 years, is recorded by two MSS. dated in 31G (A. D. 1196) 
and 317 (A. D. 1197). 6 

After this ruler a new type of royal names appears in the list 
of Nepalese rulers. The prince who succeeded VijayakSma- 
deva was not his son. He was named Arimalladeva, and was 
the son of Jayasi(?) malladeva, a chief T>f unknown origin. 
Many of the chronicles call him simply Arideva, and explain 
the term Malta in the name of his son by referring to a story 


1 Ibid, p. 24. Possibly through a mistake Liovi gives the name as Rudradeva; 
see Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 208. 

2 JBRAS , Vol. XI, p. 268. 

1 CPMDN, p. 76. 

4 Ibid , Introduction, table on p. 24. 

5 CPMDN % p. 118 ; also ibid, Introduction* table on p. 24. 
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that the latter was born when his father was amusing himself 
with wrestling. Though this word certainly has the meaning of 
aD athlete or wrestler, L6vi, I think, was right in reading in the 
word an ethnic significance. 1 The word Malta as the name of 
a tribal group of North-eastern India is well known in Indian 
historical tradition. At the time of Buddha the Mallas formed 
a non-monarchical confederacy with the Licchavis of VaiSall 
(mod. Basarh, Muzaffarpur District, Bihar). Kusinagar and 
Pay a, where the two greatest heretical teachers of Hinduism 
died, were situated in their territory. In the epic and Pauranic 
tradition the Mallas are always associated with Kosala, Videha 
(Tirhut), and Magadha. The Manusarhhita, mentions the Mallas 
by the side of the Licchavis in its social organisation and it is 
Dot a little surprising to find their name again reappearing with 
their old confederates of Vaisall in the land of Nepal. It is not 
impossible that threatened by the growth of imperialism in 
North-eastern India and unwilling to be merged into the empires 
of the plains, they, like the Gurkhas of a later period, had retired 
to the safety of the northern hills and carved out independent 
principalities in the Himalayan range. While good fortune 
enabled the Licchavis to occupy the central and rich portion of 
the Valley, the Mallas appear to have settled further west beyond 
the Gandak. 2 There they became a thorn in the side of the 
Licchavis. This is evident from the Changu Narayan pillar in- 
scription, which records an invasion of M inadeva (386= A. D. 
496 ?) beyond the Gai^dakl against the city of the Mallas (Malla- 


1 La N6pal, Yol. I£» pp. 2l0ff. L4vi points out that the title Malla assumed 
by the Cilukyas of Bftdiini (c. 550-753 A. D.) and Kalyahl (c. 973-1100 A. D.) was 
first adopted by the Pallavas of K&ihi (c. 575-803 A. D.)» from which city cauie, 
according to Nepalese tradition, Dharmadatta, one of the first kings of the Valley; 
see ibid, pp. 213-14. 

• The Malla settlements were probably situated in the western portion of the 
division of modern Nepal which is known as the 8apt-Qan4ak% ; see s upra, p. 185, 
One of the principalities of Nepal situated at the foot of Dhaulagiri still bearBtbe 
name of Mallabhumi (vulgar Malebhuin), the land of the Mallas; see La Ntpal 
Vol. II, p. 210, 
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purl). 1 * * The struggles between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
appear to have continued unabated in the subsequent period. 
An evidence of this is probably to be found in the Dharampur 
inscription of the time of Sivadeva and AmSuvarman (520= 630 
A. D.?)* which refers to the remission of a tax named Malla- 
kara .* The Thankot inscription of the time of M&nadeva and 

Jisnugupta (Samvat 500 ?«»610 + 2 C ?) also refers to the 

collection of a tax of the same name in the Nepal valley.* It is 
not unlikely that Mallakara was a tax like the Turufka-danda 
in the inscriptions of the Gahadav&la Govindacandra (c. 1104- 
54 A. D.) 4 It is possible that in the plains the latter tax was 
sometimes meant to be a poll-tax on the Muhammadans.* But 
the probability that it was also sometimes a tax for the cost of 
military defence against the depredations of the Turugkas or a 
tax for raising money to buy off the unwelcome visitors is not 
entirely eliminated. The latter policy was followed by the 
Sultans of Delhi when the terrible Mughul hordes appeared 
on their frontier, and the British Government even to-day 
pays subsidies to many of the unruly frontier chiefs of N. West- 
ern India to keep them quiet. Mallakara, to my mind, was 
probably a tax of this nature, either to buy them off or to 
defray the cost of fighting the daring marauders from the west- 
ern hills. It is not necessary however to agree with L6vi, 
that the Mallas had established in the 7th century some sort of 
suzerainty over the Bagmati valley.* But later on, in spite of 
the attempts of the more civilized people of the Valley to keep 
out these sturdy- mountaineers, they appear to have gradually 

1 JA, 1907, Tome IX, pp. 49 IT. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. Ill, pp. 67 ff - 

» Ibid, Vol. HI, PP- 102 ff- 

* El, Vol. II, p. 361 ff. ; IV, pp. 11 ff., 98 ff., 104 ff., 107 ff , 114 ff., 116 ff. » V, pp. 

115 ff. ; VII pp. 98 ff. ; VIII, pp. 153 ff. ; IX, pp. 321 ff. ; XI, pp. 20 ff., 165 156 

158 ff!,’ IA, Vol. XVIII. pp. 20 ff. ; JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 106 ff., 118 «., lig ff. ; 
XXVII, pp. 141 ff. 

* BI, Y J. IX, p. 321. 

" 'Le Nipal, Vol. HI, pp. 07-68. 
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succeeded in penetrating into Nepdla. Thus the Buddhist 
Vamsavali of Wright describes the foundation of Campapurl, 
to the south of Patan, in N. S. Ill (=A.D. 991) by two Malla 
princes. A MS. of the Dein-mdhatmya is dated in the year 118 
(A. D. 998), in the reign of a chief named Dharmamalla. 
The chronicle of Wright again refers to the conflict of Nanya- 
deva with the Mallas in Nepal. The Nigliva pillar of Asoka 
carries the trace of an inscription of one SrI-Tapu Malla in 
Samvat 1234. 1 Prom these references it is probably permissible 
to guess that the Mallas first entered the Valley in considerable 
numbers by taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed 
in Nepal immediately before Raghavadeva (c. 879.A.D.). The 
invasion of Nanyadeva (c.1097 A.D.) and the disorders that 
inevitably follow a foreign invasion possibly allowed their 
chiefs to increase in power and prosperity till one of them 
Arimalladeva, seized the royal power in the Valley sometime 
before c. 317 (A. D. 1197). 

For Arimalladeva we have 3 dates (327-36 «■ A. D. 1201-16) 
from MSS. copied during his reign. A MS. of Sattvabadha- 
prasamana in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 322 
(A. D. 1201) in the vijayarajya of Arimalladeva. 2 A palm- 
leaf MS. of the Karmakriya-handa of Somasambhu carries the 
date 326. (A. D. 1206), in the reign of Arimalladcva-nrpa. 3 
A Cambridge MS. of the Sadhana-Samuccaya bears the date 
336 (A. D. 1216) in the vijayarajya of Rajadhiraja-Parame- 
ivara Arimalladeva.* In spite of these imperial titles, the in- 
stability of the Mallas’ power in the Valley is shown by a unique 
MS. of the Vidyavall by Aghora in the British Museum which 
bears the date 342 (A. D. 1221) in the Pravardhamana 
vijayarajya of Paramabhattdraka-Mahdrajddhirdja-ParomeSvara 

1 Le Nepal , Vol. Ill, pp. 212-13 ; P. C. Mukherji, A Repot £ ... on the Antiquities in 
Terai, Nepal, Calcutta, 1901, p. 34. 

* CPMDN , p. 83. 

s Ibid, pp. 95-96. 

* CBMG, pp. 164-5. The number of the MS., Add. 1648. is wrongly given on the table 
on p. 24, Introduction ol CPMDN, as Add. 1618. 
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Ra&asura. 1 This prince is utterly unknown to the Nepal 
chronicles. It is likely that he was one of the local chiefs of the 
Valley who, as his high-sounding imperial titles show, for a time 
succeeded in seizing the sovereignty of Nepala. But the 
Malla power appears to have been restored again before c. 344 
(A. D. 1223) by Abhayamalla, for whose reign we have a MS. 
of the Bhamfiya-natyaSastra with this date. The dates found on 
MSS. copied during this reign range over a period of 30 years, 
from c. 344 to 373 (A. D. 1223-1252). A MS. of the Devi- 
■tmhdtmya was copied in Sariivat 358 (A. D. 1238) in the 
victorious reign of Abhayamalladeva. 2 * A British Museum MS. 
of the Aftasahasrika Prajndparamita bears the date 367 
(A. D. 1246), in the vijayardjya of Abhayamalladeva.® A 
MS. of the Pancaraksa omitted in H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue but 
noticed by Bendall has the date 367 (A. D. 1247), in his 
reign, while a St. Petersburg MS. bears the date 373 (A. D. 
1.252). 4 * According to the chronicles, which assign him differ- 
ent reign-periods, 19 years, 42 years 6 months, or 48 years 
Abhayamalla’s reign was marked by great calamities, a famine 
and frequent earthquakes.® According to some of these Vamsa* 
vails, he had two sons, viz., Jayadevamalla and Anandamalla. 
The younger brother allowed the elder to rule at Katmandu 
and Patan, and migrating eastward, founded for himself 
Bhatgaon and seven other cities — Banepur, Panavati, Nala, 
Dhaukhel, Khadpu, Chaukot, and Sanga, all situated to the east 
of Bhatgaon outside the Valley. 6 Two MSS. bearing the dates 
375 (A. D. 1255) and 377 (A. D. 1257) in the reign of a 
prince named Jayadeva are noticed by Bendall in his ‘ historical 


1 CSMBM , pp. 212-14. See infra , Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar for the 

history of the Sura princes. It is interesting to note that there was also a prince of the 
name Rana&ura in Bengal who probably flourished in c . 1021-25 A.D. 

» CPMDN , p. 69. 

* Ibid, Introduction, p. 24; CSMBM , 1902, pp. 226-27. 

* CPMDN , Introduction, p. 25. 

6 Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 214. 

* Ibid , p. 315 ; Levi corrects this name to Anantamalla. 
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introduction ’ to H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Durbar Library of Nepal. 1 This prince is probably to be 
identified with Jayadevamalla to whom the chronicles assign 
a short reign of 2 years 8 months. Next follows the reign 
of Jayabhlmadeva, who is allotted by Bendall’s chronicle a 
reign of 13 years 3 months. The same scholar has noticed 
the date 380 (A. D. 1260) in his reign from the tracings of a 
Katmandu MS. 8 He was succeeded by Jayasaha (Sllia ?** 
Simha) malladeva, who was probably associated with his pre- 
decessor as Yuvaraja. To this prince, for whom we have no 
dated records, the local annals have assigned a short reign 
of 2 years 7 months. Then came Anantamalla, son of R«lja- 
deva, for whose reign we have dated MSS. extending over a 
period of 28 years (399-427 = A. 1). 1279-1307). A MS. 
of the Mahalaksmlvrata in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated 
in Sainrot 403 (A. D. 1279), in the victorious reign of 

Rajadhirnja Anantamalladeva* Two MSS. of the EkMa&vra- 
tamahatmya were copied in the Paiupati-sthana of the 
Nepala-dem in Sathvat. 400 (A. D. 1280) in the rei gn of 
Anantamalladeva.* A MS. of the Laksmyuvatara-stotra bears 
the date 403 (A. D. 1283) in the same reign. Another MS. 
of the Durbar Library, the Auautarratacidhi, is dated in 405 
(A. D. L285) of Anantamalla. A MS. of the Saravali ol 

Kalyfnjavarman, preserved in the British Museum is dated 
in. SariHiit 400 (A. D. 1286), in the victorious reign of Raja- 
Rajadhiroja-Paramesiara Anantamalladeva. 5 A MS. noticed 
by Kirkpatrick and the Vaiiisavall of Bendall supply two 

dates, 408 (N. S.) or (V.) S. 1344 (A. 1). 1287) and 

417 (1297 A.D.) respectively.® A MS. of the Bodhisattvavadana- 
kalpalatii of Ksemendra in the Cambridge Library bears the 


» CPMDS, p. 25. 

* Ibid, Introduction, p. 25. 

3 Ibid, p. 46. 

Ibid p 44 ; H. P. oftstii'a reading of Anandamalla is wrong ; see ibid, Introduction, 
25 9 9 s CSMBM, p. 182. 

P *»' Kirkpatrick, Sepaul, p. 201 ; ( PMDN, lutroJuetiou, p. 26. 
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date 422 (A.D. 1302) while Bendall’s Vamsavall supplies a 
farther date 427 (A.D. 1318) in the same reign. The 

chronicles assign him a reign of 30 to 35 years. In the latter 
part of his reign Nepal appears to have been overwhelmed by 
a series of invasions by the fierce tribes of the western moun- 
tains, known as the Khasas and Magars. Under their leaders 
Jayatari and Mukundasena they are reported to have carried 
fire and sword throughout the Valley, burning villages, massacr- 
ing its inhabitants, and desecrating its temples. The invasions 
probably began about the year 408 (A.D. 1287), and appear to 
have continued beyond 411 (A.D. 1290). According to the 
chronicles a mahamdri or pestilence at last drove away from 
the Valley these unwelcome emigrants. 1 It is interesting to 
note that the region of Palpa, from which these invaders came, 
was also the stronghold of the Mallas and later on of the 
Gurkhas before they conquered the Bagmati valley. The period 
that followed the reign of Anantamalla was also full of troubles. 
But its outlines are extremely uncertain. From the Vamsavall 
of Bendall it appears that the next ruler was Jayanandadeva, 
for whose reign we have a MS. of the Naijananda dated in the 
year 438 (A.D. 1318). 2 * He was succeeded by Jayarudramalla, 
who was the son of Jayatungamalla, and had as his . co-regent 
(.i ‘(iriiraja) one Jayarimalla. 8 According to the dates given in 
Bendall’s Chronicle, Jayarudramalla was reigning in 440 (A. D. 
t320), and died in 446 (A.D. 1326). 4 The invasion of the 
Khasas however had weakened Nepal so much that it was not 
long before it saw another invader, this time from the south. 

I have already referred to the phantom successors of Nfmyadeva 
(c. 1097 A.D.), who for about 200 years heldTirhut and claimed 
x nominal suzerainty over the valley of Nepal. The Vamsiivalls 


1 Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 216 ff. 

CP.l/DV, p. 73 . The titles of the king are ...$ri-Sri-Rijadlurija ParamadhSrmika • 
I'aramabhattaraka. 

1 Ihid, Introduction, p. 26. 

4 Ibid . 
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by transferring their contemporary Malla kings of the Valley 
into the “indefinitely elastic past,” treat these Karnatakas as 
the real rulers of Nepal. Thus Anantamalla for whom we 
have dates ranging from 1280 to 1307 A. D. is made a 
contemporary of Nanyadeva, while the latter himself is transfer- 
red to Saka 811 (c. A.D. 589). According to the chronicles of 
Wright and Bhagwanlal, Harideva was the last direct descendant 
of Nanyadeva to rule in Nepal. 1 But we have already seen that 
two sets of kings ruled continuously and separately in Nepal 
and Tirhut during this period. In the Katmandu inscription 
of Pratapa (malladeva) the name of Harisiriiha comes last in 
the list of 6 successors of Nanyadeva. 2 The same inscription 
calls him Karnata-cudamani, “the crest-jewel of Karnata.” 
Candesvara, the author of Krtya-ratnalcara and Krtya-cintamani, 
who was a minister of Harisimha, designates his master as 
Karnata-varntodbhava and Karnatadhipa. 3 Thus we can readily 
reject the assumption of the local Varhsavall, which try to con- 
nect him with the indigenous dynasties of the Nepal valley. 
The foundations for such statements of the local historians how- 
ever may lie in the fact that Harisiriiha may have tried to pose 
as the legitimate heir of Nepalese sovereigns after his conquest 
of the Valley. In the beginning of his reign Harisimha appears 
to have ruled over Tirhut from his capital Simraon. Bemoved 
from the great highways of the Islamic armies, the Karnatakas 
of Tirhut long succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
But in the reign of Harisimha an unexpected move on the part 
Ghiyath ud-Din Tughluq Shah (1320-25 A.D.) brought them into 
conflict with the Sultans of Delhi. In 1324 Ghiyath ud-Din 
undertook an expedition to Bengal. On his way back he passed 
through Tirhut. 4 Firishta supplies the following account of 

» Le Ntpal, Vol. II, pp. 811-80. 

4 IA f Vol. IX, pp. 184-87. See also ibid , 189-91, for the correct name. 

B Le Ntpal, Vol. II, pp. 221-22. Can^eSvara regularly calls his master Harasiihha ; 
for the other forms of his name see supra , p.*205 fn. 4. 

4 Through a mistake the CHl % Vol. Ill, on p. 669 gives 1324 A.D. at the date of F*ru* 
8hlh't expedition to Bengal. 
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the incidents on his journey. “ It is related that as the 
Sultan was passing near the hills of Tirhoot, the Baja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding 
his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the 
trees with his own hands. The troops on seeing this 
applied themselves to work with such spirit that the forest seemed 
to vanish before them. They arrived at length at a fort, sur- 
rounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall. The 
king invested the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the 
wall in three weeks. The Baja and his family were taken, and 
great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was left 
in the hands of Ahmud Ehan, the son of Mullik Tubligha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly.” 1 * * * * * * That this ‘ Baja of 
Tirhoot ’ was Harisimha appears to be suggested by the traditional 
date N.S. 444 (A.D. 1324) of the latter’s invasion of Nepal,® 
and the references in contemporary literature to his- conflicts 
with the Musalmans. Thus in the Dana-ratnakara of Capdesvara, 
he is described as having rescued the earth flooded by the 
Mlecchas while in the Dhurta-samagama , a two-act comedy 
played in Harisimha ’s court, he is said to have conquered the 
Suratrana (Sultan). His invasion of Nepal however was forced 
upon him. Unable to meet the Sultan’s armies in the open field he 
appears to have fled towards the northern hills. When Simraon, 
which is probably the ‘ fort surrounded by seven ditches ’ 
fell, he entered Nepal with his followers. 8 I have already shown 
that the condition of Nepal at this period was such that it could 


i Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 406-07. 

* Le Nepal, Vol. II, p. 220 ; the date is also given as Sake 1245. This date is wrong 

by about a year : see ibid, pp. 222-24. JA8B , 1915, pp. 411-12 ; also footnotes 4 and 5 on 

p. 411. 

' According to a Mithilft tradition, when Harisiiftha abandoned Tirhut and went into 

Nepal, the emperor of Delhi conferred the kingdom on the Brahman Kftme£vara Thakkura, 

who became the founder of the 8ugaunft dynasty of Mithilft. King divasichha of this line 
was the patron of the poet Vidy&pati. See Grierson in I A, Vol. XIV, pp. 182-96, and 

Vol. XXVIII, pp. 57-58 ; also JiSB, 1915, pp. 415 ff. ; JB0R8 , Vol. Ill, p. 517. 

28 
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offer no effective resistance to Harisimha. The reigning king 
Jayarudramalla appears to have submitted to the invader, who 
established his headquarters at Bhatgaon, and gradually extended 
his power over the whole Valley. The Vamsavalls describe the 
successors of Harisimha as the legitimate sovereigns of Nepal. 
Under the designation of the SuryavamsI dynasty of Bhatgaon 
some of them give us the following list of these princes : 1 


Harisimha 

Matisimha 

Saktisimhadeva 

%amasimhadeva 


28 years. 

15 „ 

22, 27, or 33 years. 
15 years. 


The epigraphic tradition of Nepal of the 17th century, as well 
as the chronicles of Kirkpatrick and Bendall, however, completely 
ignore the existence of this line. The MSS. copied in Nepal 
during this period also engage in a conspiracy of silence regarding 
these princes. Thus it might seem that the SuryavamsI dynasty 
of Bhatgaon was, like so many other things, a figment of the 
imagination of the chronicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. But 
the mention by the latter of an embassy sent by Syamasimha, 
son of Saktisimha, to the Chinese emperor has led L6vi to 
examine the Chinese records, with happy results. He thus 
summarises the results of his enquiry : 2 

The annals of the Ming refer to the renewal of relations 
between the Empire and the Himalayan kingdom in the 14th 
century. China took the first steps in opening diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Emperor Hong-wu had sent in 1384 A.D. a 
Buddhist priest to Nepal to bring to the king a seal which con- 
ferred upon him official investiture.. The king of Nepal in 
return despatched an ambassador who carried to the court ‘small 
pagodas of gold, sacred Buddhist books, fine horses and the 
produce of his country.’ The ambassador arrived in China in 


• Lt Nfpal, Vol. II, p. 826. 

* Lt Ntpal, Vol. n, p. 288. 
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1387. The name of this king of Nepal was Ma-ta-na-lo-mo. 
In 1390 and 1399 two other embassies came from Nepal. The 
successor of Hong-wu, Yung-lo imitated the example of his 
predecessor in returning friendly greetings. As a result of this, 
another Nepal ambassador came in 1409 bringing tribute. In 
1413 the Emperor sent a gift to the new king of Nepal, Cha-ko- 
sin-ti, who returned the compliment in 1414. The Emperor con- 
ferred upon this king the title “ King of Nepal,” and gave him 
a charter supporting that investiture, also a seal in gold and one 
in silver, in 1418. In 1427 the Emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew the relations, but without effect. No other ambassador 
came to the Imperial court. 

L6vi has identified Ma-ta-na-lo-mo and Gha-ko-sin-ti with the 
princes mentioned as Matisimha and Saktisimha. Ma-ta-na how- 
ever corresponds more nearly to Madana, and the Professor offers 
the plausible suggestion that it was amended by the local annalists 
into Mati on account of its closeness to the next name Sakti. 
Lo-mo, according to this scholar is the Buddhist title lama 
(Tibetan blama), which the Ming emperors lavished widely for 
political reasons. 1 The other difficulty that arises in these 
identifications is chronological. According to the Chinese 
account, the first embassy of Ma-ta-na-lo-mo arrived in 1387 A.D. 
while that from Gha-ko-sin-ti came in 1414 A.D. According to 
the chronology of the Vamsa vails the date of Matisimha falls in 
c. 1353-69, and that of Saktisimha in 1368-90, 1368-95 or 1401 
A.D. But in view of the artificial character of the chronology 
of the local annals, we think we are justified in overlooking this 
and accepting the identifications proposed. 

Thus it is clear that between 1387 and 1418 the Chinese 
documents know and recognise as sovereigns of Nepal the de- 
scendants of Harisimha, who probably ruled from Bhatgaon. But 
the colophons of the dated MSS. of Nepal reveal the existence of 
other princes in the Valley. A MS. of the Vamakeivarimata-tippana 


' Ibid, p. 889. 
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preserved in the Durbar library of Nepal, gives us the date 474 
(A.D. 1353-54) in the reign of nrpati Jayar&jadeva in Nepal. 1 
Another MS. preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal bears the date 476 (A.D. 1365-66), while the Vam6SvalI 
of Bendall gives the date 467 (1347 A.D.) as the year of his 
accession to the throne. 9 According to the last source, this king 
was the son of Jayanandadeva, for whom we have already 
noticed the date 438 (A.D. 1318), and was succeeded by his 
son Jayarjunamalla. A MS. of the Meghaduta preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar library was copied in 484 (A.D. 1363) in the 
victorious reign of Rajadhiraja-Parame6vara-3ri-8n-Jaydrjuna- 
deva .* Another MS. of the Mudrdraksasa in the same collection 
bears the date ^491 (1371 A.D.) in the Vijayarajya of Para- 
meivara-Paramabhattaraka- Paramadharmika- Sri- Sri- Jayarj una, 
while a 3rd MS. of the Bhojadevasamgraha is dated in 1297 Salca 
(A.D. 1376) in the reign of the same king. 4 Two other MSS. 
bearing the dates 493 (1372 A.D.) and 494 (1374 A.D.) in the 
reign of this prince are also noticed by Bendall in the Cambridge 
Library collection.® Thus from 1347 to 1376, and even beyond 
that, as we shall presently see, there appears a continuous series 
of kings who claim to rule in Nepal. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese chronicles neglect them altogether, we are disposed 
to accept the contention of L6vi that the princes mentioned in the 
colophons were subordinate to the line of Harisimha at Bhatgaon.® 
Though their imperial titles are rather inconsistent with so 
humble a position, yet it offers the only explanation of the 
silence of the Chinese annals regarding them. If this was so, 
then it is likely that while Harisimha and his descendants exer- 
cised effective control over the whole of the Nepal valley, they 

* CPU DU, p. 71. 

* Ibid , Introduction, p. 27. 

* Ibid , p. 81. 

* Ibid, pp. 88 and 121. 

* Ibid, Introduction, p. 27 ; GBMG, p. 176. Paterson, Hitopadeia , 1887, p. ii. 

9 Bendall, Introduction in CPMDN , p. 14; - Le Ntpal, Vol. II, p. 230. For another 
fuggeetion tee Landon, Nepal, Constable, 1928, p. 38. 
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left undisturbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hege- 
mony, in the possession of the other two capitals, viz., Patan and 
Katmandu. 

During the regime of the line of Harisimha, Nepal was again 
invaded by the Khavas under Adit (y) amalla in the winter of 448 
(1328 A.D.). 1 * According to the chronicle consulted by Bendall, 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) died at the time of this 
invasion. The period that followed is obscure; but it appears 
from the same chronicle that for a time his daughter Sati- 
NftyakadevI held the crown. Then follows a chapter of civil 
war and court intrigue, till Jayarajadeva(1347-56 A.D.) ascended 
the throne. He was, as we have seen, succeeded by his son 
Jay&rjunamalla (1363-76 7 A. D.). a 

During the period that immediately preceded Jayarajadeva 
the royal power was usurped for a short time by a Karnataka 
prince of Simraon, named Jagatsiihha who married Nayaka- 
devl and had a daughter by her named R&jalladevl. 3 * * * In the 
Katmandu inscription dated in (N.)S. 533 (1412 A.D.) of 
Maharaja-dhiraja Jayajyotirmalladeva, his descent is traced from 
Sthitimalladeva, king of the Nepala-khanda and belonging to 
the Suryavam&a. This Sthitimalla is described in the epigraph 
as ‘ R&jalladevyah pati.' L6vi has rightly suggested the 
identification of the R&jalladevi of Bendall’s Chronicle with that 
of the epigraph. He has further identified Sthitimalla with 
Jaya-Sthitmalladeva who appears in an inscription and colo- 
phons of MSS. as king of Nepal from 1380 to 1394 A.D. His 
initial date, 1380, is so close to the last date of Jay&rjunamalla 

1 L« Ne’pal, Vol. II. p. 226. CPMDN, p. 10. 

• According to BendaU's Chronicle, between Jayarudra and Jayaraja, Nftyakadevi was 

married in sacoesaion to Haricandradeva, a scion of the royal family of Benares, who 

acted as prince-consort, bis brother Gop&ladeva, who seised the orown after poisoning 
his brother, and the Karpfttaka prince Jagatsiihha; see CPMDN, Introduction , pp, 
10 - 11 . 

a Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 231. This is found only in the Chronicle consulted by Bendall 

which appears to be more reliable than the rest ; unfortunately this Vams&vall ends with 

tfaereigu of Jay ft rjun amalla; see CPMDN , Introduction, pp. 10-11. 
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(1376 A.D.) so far discovered, that it is very likely that he 
was the immediate successor of the latter. If the identifications 
of Ldvi are accepted, Jaya-Sthitimalla was the grandson-in-law of 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) through his daughter 
NftyakadevI and son-in-law of Jagatsiriiha, a prince of the 
Karp&taka line of Harisiihha. Thus in his person he combined the 
two royal families, which claimed sovereignty over the Nepal 
valley for about 300 years (c. 1097-1376 A.D.). This latter fact is 
supported by the combined testimony of all the Nepalese chro- 
nicles. Hut in their attempt to represent Jaya-Sthitimalla 
as the legitimate successor of the two lines they invent a 
fictitious genealogy for him. Thus in the Vam^avali of Wright 
and Bhagwanlal one Jaya-Bhadramalla is represented as his 
ancestor, who married the daughter of Syaraasimha the last 
descendant of Harisiriiha in Nepal. As Syamasirhha had no 
male issue, Jaya-Bhadramalla succeeded his father-in-law, 
and his son Nagamalla thus combined in his person the two 
lines. According to this chronology Jaya-Sthitimalla is the 
sixth descendant of Jaya-Bhadramalla in the direct line, being 
the seventh king after Syamasimha. 1 But wc have already shown 
from Chinese annals that the two immediate predecessors of 
Syamasimha ruled in Nepal from 1387-1418. Jaya-Sthitimalla 
thus appears almost a contemporary of these later Karnataka 
princes, and they cannot be separated by such long periods 
as is suggested by the tradition of Nepal. It seems likely 
that Jaya-Sthitimalla captured the throne of the Mallas from 
Jayarjunamalla by a successful coup sometime after February, 
1376, and then, as husband of Raj alladevl, claimed to be the 
legitimate representative of the Mallas and the Suryavamsi 
Karpatakas. 2 His pretensions were the more readily accepted 

1 M, Vol. XIII, p. 414; Wright, History of Nepal , pp. 180-82. The genealogy 
given in the Mudita-Kuvalayasva and the chronicle of Kirkpatrick is somewhat different , 
gee Katalog der Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenl&ndischen Qesellschaft , Leipzig, 1881< 
Vol. II, No. 6, pp. 7 ff. Le Nipal , Vol. jl, pp. 232*33; Kirkpatrick, Nepaul , p. 266. 

* On this point see CPMDN , Introduction, pp. 12*14. 
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as he appears to have wielded a powerful sword. His reign 
ends the long period of feudal anarchy and ushers in a new 
epoch of peace and good government in Nepal; His authority 
appear^ to have been established practically over the whole 
Valley and his descendants henceforth in regular succession 
ruled over the three capitals of Nepal. 

The chronicles of Nepal assign to this prince a long reign 
of 43 years. Of this period, as I have already pointed 
out, dated documents cover only a space of 14 years 
(1380-94 A.D.). A MS. of the MdnavanydyaSastra in the 
Nepal Durbar library bears the date N. S. 500 (A.D. 1380) 
in the victorious re»gn of Jaya-Sthitimalladeva, when Jayatavar- 
mana was holding the post of amatya. 1 Another MS. of the 
Ouhyasiddhiiastra in the same collection was copied at Bhakta- 
grama in (N.) Samvat 514 (A.D. 1394) in the same reign. 8 
Bendall has mentioned 6 other dates for this king from the colo- 
phon MSS. which range between these two dates. 8 The same 
scholar discovered a stone inscription of this king on a slab in 
in the courtyard of the temple of Siva Kumbhesvara in Lalita- 
pattana near Katmandu. That ‘lofty ’ temple ( prasdda ), we are 
told, was built by one Jayabhima in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the god during his wife’s illness in N. S. 512, in the reign of 
Parameiva ra-Parama b hnttara ka - Sri - Maneivartvaralabdha- pra- 
sdda A sitra-Ndrdyanetyudi-vividha-biruda-rajd-valipurva...Kriyd- 
samdlamkrta - Mallard jadhirdja - Sri-Srimat-Jayasthiti-rdja-malla- 
deva* It will be observed that Jaya-Sthiti’s reign covered the 
period when the Chinese were maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the descendants of Harisiihha. But Jayasthiti appears to have 
gradually established his authority over them. Already in 1394 
his authority was recognised at Bhaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon). In 
addition to imperial titles, the inscription quoted above gives him 

1 CPMDN, p. 43. The name JayatavarmaQa ia probably a mistake for Jayantavarman. 

* Ibid , p. 87. 

* Ibid, Introduction, p. 28; GBMO , table on p. ▼iii. Appendix 1; Journey by 
Bendall, Appendix III, Table I. 

4 Journey , pp. 83-87 ; see also ibid, pp. 11-12. 
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the biruda Asura-Ndrdyana. In the prologue to the Abhinava- 
Raghavananda composed by his court poet Malika, he is given 
the variant title Daitya-Ndrayaqa .' According to Nepal tradtion 
the king was passionately devoted to BSma, and is said to have 
caused a stone image of that god with his sons Lava and Ku£a to 
be made and placed on the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Arya 
Tirtha. 2 Another interesting fact revealed by the king’s inscrip- 
tion, is his devotion to the cult of M3ne£vari, who remained after 
him the guardian of his line. The chronicles of Nepal tell us that 
Jaya-Sthiti re-established and re-organised the castes in his king- 
dom, and gave Nepal a system of weights and measures. 3 There 
is enough evidence in Nepalese tradition to show that this prince 
was a wise and vigorous ruler, under whose intelligent guidance 
prosperity and peace again revived in the Valley. 

Jaya-Sthiti had three sons by his queen Bajalladevl, viz., 
Dharmamalla, Jyotirmalla, and Klrtimalla. Two Cambridge 
MSS. dated in 519 (A. D. 1398) and 620 (A. D. 1400) show 
that these three princes held a joint regency in those years. 4 But 
between the death of their father and their joint rule there 
occurs the name of a prince Jayasimha-r5ma in a MS. of the 
Daiakarmapaddhati, with the date 516 (A. D. 1395-96) and 
the high-sounding titles Maharajadhiraja-Parameivara-Parama- 
bhattaraka .* L6vi has recognised in rama the Chinese title la-mo 
(lama), which was conferred by the Emperor on Ma-ta-na king 
of Nepal.® The title Simha certainly recalls the KarnStaka kings 
of Nepal; and if we further agree with L6vi in regarding Jay a 
as equivalent to the honorific Sri put before the Indian names, 7 
it would appear that this prince was one of the descendants of 

1 CBMC, p. 160. MS. No* Add. 1658, Levi has pointed ont that the popularity of 
these N&r&yaya birudas in the dynasties of Nepal and Tirhut during this period, see 
L$ N&pal , Vol. n, pp. 284-85 ; also Vol. I, p. 366. 

Wright, History of Nspol, p. 183 ; see also CPMDN, Introduction, pp. 12-18. 

Ibid , pp. 1S2-87 ; Le Ntfpal, Vol. I, pp. 229, and 298 ff. ; Vol. II, p. 284. 

CPMDN , Introduction, p. 28. 

CPMDN t p. 81. The date is wrongly given by the partfit as 588 ; see Introduction 

p. 28. 


Li Nsfpal, Vol. n, p. 285. 
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Harisiihha who still retained some power in the Valley. It is 
likely that, taking advantage of the death of Jaya-Sthitimalla 
he had revived the power of his line; and thi9 would explain 
the reception of embassies by Gha-ko-sin-ti in the period 1414-18 
A. D. 

As the three sons of Jayasthiti resided at Bhatgaon, it seems 
probable that they had not divided the kingdom. 1 But Dharma- 
malla appears alone in a Patan inscription dated in N. S. 523 
(A. D. 1403), which, though dated in his vijayardjya, desig- 
nates him only as a Yuvaraja . s Eight years later Jyotirmalla 
appears alone as the author of a MS. of a work on astrology 
named Siddhi-sara now preserved in the Cambridge Library, 
which is dated in 532 (A.D. 1411), and gives him the imperial 
titles of ^ri-Rdjddvi(jddhi?)rdjd-Parame4mra-Paramabha(^d- 
raka.* A year later we find an official inscription of this king 
at the Pasupati temple at Katmandu. 4 It is incised on a slab 
of sandstone to the left of the western door inside the court, and 
records the dedication of a golden kalasa on the temple (prasdda) 
of Pasupati -bha((draka at Dedapattana-raa has tftana by the SHrya- 

mrhiaprabhava.. . Raghavamidvataibfo Mdnetvanvara-labdha- 

prasdda... Mahdrdjddhirdja-ParameSvara Paramabhaftaraka- 

3 ri mat-$n-.5?n- Jay a j yotimallade va . The inscription supplies the 
following genealogical information : 

Suryavavhia 

Sripattavanta Sthitimalladeva. 


Jaya-Dharmamalla Jaya- Jyotirmalla Jaya-Kirfcimalln 

| = Samsarndevi 

Yakgamalla Jayantaruja JivarakpasJaya-Bhairava 

1 OPUDN, Introduction, p. 15; CBUC, p. ix ; Journiy, pp. 15.16. 

* JA3B, 1903, p. 15, footnote 2. The name of the prince in the inecriptioa 
t'T ty e-Dh ermem&ll a. 

8 CBUC, p. 155. 

* M, Vol. IX, pp. 183*84. 

29 
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This inscription not only revives the. high-sounding titles of his 
father but claims that he laid low at his feet the crests of the 
diadems of all the neighbouring princes. The dates on the colophon 
of MSS. which were copied during his reign range from 522 
to 547 (1411 — 1426-27 A.D.). 1 These dates make him a contem- 
porary of Saktisimhadeva, the descendant of Harisimha, who 
according to Chinese annals was ruling in Nepal in 1413-1418 
A.D. But his inscription appears to show that after 1418 the 
descendants of Harisimha lost all power in the Nepal valley; 
and this is consistent with the fact that the Chinese in 1427 got 
no response from them when the emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew friendly relations. Thus it seems likely that the claims 
to imperial power made by Jyotirmalla hid some basis in 
fact. Another interesting feature in this inscription is the 
epithet * husband of RajalladevI ’ applied to his father (Jaya)- 
Sthitimalla, who is simply referred to without any titles 
as belonging to the Suryavamsa . This probably suggests, as 
Bendall observed long ago, that “ It was through his mother 
and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had any heredi- 
tary claim to the throne.” Jyotirmalla was not only a patron 
of literature as is evidenced by the large number of MSS. of 
his reign, but was also an author himself. We have already 
drawn attention to the treatise known as Siddhi-sara, a work 
on astrology which claims to be composed by this king. 2 

Jyotirmalla appears to have been succeeded by his eldest 
son, Yaksamalla, soon after 1426-27 A. D., his last recorded date. 
This is proved by a MS. of the Samhitdpatha in the Nepal 
Durbar Library which is dated in 1350 (A.D. 1428-29), 
when Rajadhiraja-Parame$vara-$n-tfri-Jaya-J(Y)a.ksamii]]ii(ltiva 
was reigning at Bhaktagrama. 8 Already during the lifetime 
of his lather he appeared in the latter’s Katmandu inscription 


CPMDN, p. 30; ibid, Introduction, p. 28. 

CliMC, p. 155, Add. 1019, Le Nepal, V ol. IT, p. 237. 
CPMDN, p. 23. 
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as governor of Bhaktapurl. 1 In addition to the MS. already 
noted, Bendall has noticed six others dated from 549 
to 594 (A.D. 1428 to 1474) in the reign of this king. 
His reign thus extended over a period of about half a century. 
He appears to have been the most powerful of the Malla 
rulers of Nepal. A MS. entitled Narapatijayacarya-fika, 
which gives the name of the Malla prince Jagajjotirmalla as 
its author and is dated in 3aka 1536 gives a description of 
the victories of Yaksa malla. He is said to have advanced 
as far as Magadha, after conquering Mithila, and set in order 
the whole of Nepala after subjugating the mountain tribes 
( parvatan ). In the east his power is said to have reached 
the land of Vanga, in the south the Ganges ( Suranadl ), while 
in the west he conquered the Gorakha-palas (Gurkha chiefs).* 
According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick he is said to have 
waged successful wars against the Tibetans in the north, from 
whom he took Shikarjong (or Digarchi), and subdued the 
rebellious nobles of Patan and Katmandu.* 

Yaksamalla probably died between 1474 and 1476 A.D. 5 
But before his death he took a most unwise step which helped 


* Bhaktapufi-nagara-vdsita-saukhyakdri; Li, Vol. IX, p. 183. 

* CPMDN , pp. 23, 36, 75 ; ibid , Introduction, p. J29 ; CBMC , p. 197. 

3 CPMDN , p. 107. 

4 Kirkpatrick, Nepaul , p. 266 ; Le Ndpal , Vol. II, p. 238. 

5 Prof. S. Le?i wrote in hia Le Ndpal (Vol. II, p. 238) that Yakfamalla'a 
death took place towards 1480 A. D. Bat his death seems to have taken 
place before 1476 A.D. This is proved by a MS. of Pancaraksd in private possession, 
shown to Dr. L. D. Barnett in the British Museum, London. It is dated in Svasti 
Srimat-Paxupati-carana-kamala-dhuli.dhusarita • siroruha - srtman . Many ex variola • deoatd- 

valaradhya-[[e%e : labdha-vara-] prasdda-dedipyamdna Mahdrdjddhirdjd Rajardjendra • 

*akara-[lege : sakala-] raia-cakrddhUoara-srl-srbJaya-Nrpendra-malla parama-bhalldraka . 

devdndm tadd samala -[ lege : samara -] vijayind vijayardjye Samoat 596 jyt${h a* 

mdse tukla-pakie purnnamdsydm tithau anurddha-naksatre siddhi-yoge In Kdstha - 

rtanifapanagara. It is possible that Jayanrpeudramalla (A.D. 1476) was a son of Yakga- 
inalla who succeeded his father at Katmandu. If this is accepted then the Pdrvatlyd 
VamSdtalt consulted by Bhagawan Lai Indraji {IA t Vol. XIII, p. 415) which gives the 
name of Ratnatnalla with the date N. S. 611 (A. D. 1491) as the immediate surccisor 
of Yaksamalla at * Katmandu 1 must bo wrong. 
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to dismember his kingdom and ultimately paved the way to 
its conquest, by the Gurkhas from the west. He divided his 
dominions between his three sons Rftyamalla, Ranamalla, 
Ratnamalla, 1 * 3 and a daughter. To the eldest, R&yamalla, he 
assigned Bhatgaon with territory which extended on the west 
up to Bagmati, on the east to the city of Sanga, on the 
north to the town and pass of Euti, and on the south to the forest 
Of Medini Mall. The second son, Banamalla, got the prin- 
cipality of Banepa, which was bounded on the north by San- 
gachok, to the west by Sanga, to the south by the forest of 
Medini Mall, and to the east by the river Dudhkosi. The 
third son, Ratnamalla, received Katmandu with territories 
bounded on the east by Bagmati, on the west by the Trisul- 
Ganga, on the north by the mountains of Nilkanth, and in 
the south by the dominions of Patan. According to tradition, 
the last-mentioned city was assigned to his daughter with 
territory which extended to the forest of Medini Mall in the 
south, to the mountains of Lamadanda in the west, to the 
Bagmati in the east, and to the boundaries of Katmandu in 
the north.* A MS. of the Pandavavijaya in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal has for its author king Jaya- Banamalla. 
It mentions also his wife NathalladevI and his son Kumara 
Vijayamalla. 8 It thus appears that the first king of Banepa 
was an historical person; but the principality did not last 
more than a century, and was annexed by the Bhatgaon 
branch of the family. The principality of Patan, if ever 
founded, was annexed by the Katmandu branch and remained 
under their chiefs till the beginning of the 17th century (c. 1631 
A.D.), when it again became a separate principality. 

Thus to all practical purposes the dominions of Yakgamalla 
soon became divided into two main principalities, viz., that 

1 This Dame is probably a mistake for Jayaarpeudramalla, see supra, p. 227, fn. 5. 

s CPMDN , pp. 107 ff. ; Wright, Hjatory of Nepal, pp. 180 ff. ; he Nepal , Vol. II, 
pp. 288-89; IA, Vol. Xlll, pp. 414 ff. 

3 CPMDN, p. 110. Another copy of the same work is noticed on p. 19. 
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of Katmandu and Bhatgaon. The principalities thus founded 
were often at variance with each other, and in the course of 
one of these struggles Bapajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon 
(c. 1722-54 A.D.) applied for assistance to. the Gurkha king 
Prthvl-Nftrayapa, who ruled a small principality in the west 
of the Nepal valley. The introduction of the Gurkhas led 
to the conquest of the Valley by these sturdy mountaineers 
in 1768 A.D. The record of this period of about three cen- 
turies (c. 1480-1768 A.D.) is comparatively modern history 
and thus lies beyond the scope of the present work. 1 

Genealogical Tables. 

(Periods assigned are only approximations.) 

I. The Licchavis (c. 350-c. 879 A.D.). 

II. Period of fhakuri Amsuvarman and Abhira (?) Jisiyugapta (o. 625- 

645 A.D.). 

III. Raghaxadeva and his successors (c. 879-1046 A.D . ): 

N. S. A. D. 

Raghavadeva ... ... c. 879 

Jayadeva 

Vikramadeva 

Narendradeva 

Qunakamadeva I 

Udayadeva 


128 Nirbhaya ^ 

... 1008 

r Rudra ) 


185 •< Bhoja 

... 1015 

' Laksmikumadeva 



1 For this period see Bendall’s Journey, Appendix III, Table II ; CBMC, Introduction, 
Appendix III ; Lt Ntpal, Vol. II, pp. 23U-72 ; CPMDN, Table II, on p. 30 of the Historical 
Introduction. A new date, hitherto unnoticed by any scholar is supplied by a 
recently acquired British Museum MS. of Pancarakfa (Or. 11124) ...ilf dhdTdjidhirija- 
r~ija-rdjendra-sakal<i-raja-cakrdtihi:'vara , iri-iri.Jaya-Pirthivcrtdra-malla - paramo - bhattdraka- 

devanim sand {said?) samaro-vijayi noih prabhu-thakurasya vijaya rdjye Safavat 804 

irdvana-mdsi sukla-pakfa catu.rda.iydn tithau hasta-nakfatr a. Written in Katmandu. 
Spelling corrected. My attention was drawn to it by Dr. Barnett. For inscriptions of 
this period see l A, Vol. IX, pp. 184-93. For the coins of the Malta kings, the earliest 
specimens of which start from N. S. 751 (A.D. 1631), in the reign of Siddhinaraaiihhe, 
see JliAS, 1908. pp. 683 ff. ; CO IM, pp- 284 ff. An interesting point in the inscriptiona of 
the successors of Yakgamalla is their genealogy, which is traced from the Karptfaka 
Harisnhha. See l A, Vol. IX, pp. 187-89. 
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N. S. A. D. 

159 Laksmikumadeva (sole ruler) ... ... 1039 

Jayakamadeva (also known as Jay a, Vi jay a and 
Jayadeva). 

IV. The Thakuris of Nayakot: 


107 

Bhaskaradeva 

Udayadeva (?) 


... 1046 

180 

Baladeva (also called Balavantadeva) ... 

. 

.. 1050-60 

185 

Pradyumnakamadeva (also known as Padmadeva) 

1064-65 

186 

Nigarjuna 

* 

.. 1065-66 

189 

Sankaradeva 


. 1068-69 

191 

• •• ... ... 

. . 

. 1070-71 

198 

• • « • • • • • « 

. . 

. 1077 

239 

Sivadeva 

. . 

1118 

240 

... 


. 1120 

243 

... ... ... 

. . 

. 1123 

249 

Indradeva 


1128-29 

259 

Manadeva 


1138-39 

254 

Narendradeva. ... 


1134 

261 

... 


1141 

207 

Anandadeva 


1146-47 

275 

... 

. . . 

1154-55 

278 

• •• • •• • 

... 

1158 

284 

... 

... 

1103-64 

285 

... ... ... 

... 

1165 

286 

Rudradeva 

... 

1166 

296 

Amrtadeva 

. . • 

1176 

[303] 

[Ratnadeva] 

Somefivaradeva 

... 

[1183] 

307 

Gupakamadeva Ij 

... 

1187 

313 

Laksmlkatnadeva II 

... 

1193 

316 

Vijayakamadova 

... 

1196 

317 

V. 

The Thakuris of Patan 

... 

1197 

200 

Vamadeva 

... 

1080-81 

203 (?) 

... «•• 

... 

1083 (?) 

210 

Haraadeva. 

... 

1090 

218 

••• ••• ••• 

... 

1093 

219 

••• • • • 

... 

1098 
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VI. The Mallas : 

A. D. 

322 

Arimalladeva... 

... 1201 

326 

... 

... 1206 

336 

... ... ... 

... 1216 

342 

[Banadura] ... 

... 1221 

344 

Abhayamalla ... 

... 1223 

358 

• • • • • • ••• 

... 1238 

367 

• •• • • » 9 I • 

... 1246-47 

373 

••• ••• ••• 

... 1252 

375 

Jayadeva(malla) 

... 1255 

377 

• • • • • • ••• 

... 1257 

380 

Jay a-Bhimadeva 

Jaya£aha? (simhajmalladeva 

... 1260 

399 

Anantamalla ... 

... 1279 

400 

... 

... 1280 

403 


... 1283 

405 

... 

... 1285 

406 

Ml ... ... 

... 1286 

408 

• • • ••• • • • 

... 1287 

417 

... 

... 1297 

422 

• •• • • • • • V 

... 1302 

427 

• , . 

... 1307 

438 

Jay-Anandadeva 

... 1318 

440 

r Jay arudram alia (son of Jayatungamalla) 

... 1320 

446 

l Jayarimalla 

... 1326 

[448] 

[Invasion of Kha£a Adityamallaj 

... 1 1328J 


(Period of Confusion) 
Nayakadev! =Haricandra 
(d. of J ayarudra) 

=Gopala 

=Jagatsimha 

Bajalladeyi 


467 Accession of Jaya-Bajadeya ... ... ... 1347 

(son of Jay-Anandadeva) 

474 ... ... ... ... 1153.54 

476 ... ... ... ... 1355.5(5 

484 Jay-Arjunamalla ... ... ... 1363 

491 ... ... ... ... 1371 

49» ... ... ... ... 1372 

494 ... ... ... ... 1374 

Saha 1297 ... ... ... ... 1376 
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N.8. 

VII. Dynasty of Jaya-Sthltimalla : 

( 500 J aya-Sthitimalla=Bajalladevi 

1 to 

(514 

[516] [Jaya-Simharama] 


519 Dharmamalla. Jyotirmalla Kirtimalla 

' 

520 Joint Buie. 


A.D. 

1880 % 
to £ 
1394 * 
[1895-96J 

1398 

1400 


523 Beign of Yuvardja Jaya-Dharmamalla (sole ruler) 1403 

532 ,, ,, King Jay a- Jyotirmalla (sole ruler) 1411 

=Samsaradevi 


538 

540 

541 
547 

Saha 1350 

•549 N.S. 
to 

594 ... 


£ 


Yaksamalla. 

f 


1418 

1420 

1421 
1426-27 
1428-29 

to f 

1474 y 


Bayamalla Ranamalla Batnamalla (?) Daughter 
(Line of Bhatgaon) (Line of or (Line of Patan 

Banepa) Jayanrpendramalla (?) 

(Line of Katmandu) 

[Gurkha Conquest 1768 A.D.] 


VIII. Karnataka Dynasty : 

Nanyadeva (o. 1097-1150 A.D.) 

Gangadeva 

Nrsimhn 

Bamasimha 

Saktisirhha 

Bhupalasimha 

Harisimha (c, 1314-25 A.D.) 

Matisirhha (e. 1387 A.D.) 

[Jaya-Sirhharama] [e. 1395-96 A.D. ] 

daktisiihha (1413-1418 A. D.) 

Syamasimha 
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CHAPTER V 

Dynastic History of Assam 

Assam lies on the north-eastern border of Bengal, and is 
situated roughly between 23° 40' and 28° 16' N. and 90° and 
97°12' E. It is bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
the great Himalayan range ; on the east by the Patkai Hills 
and by the Burmese frontier which marches with that of 
Manipur ; on the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and the State of Hill Tippera ; and on the west 
by the Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and the State of Cooch Behar. The province falls 
into three natural divisions : the valley of the Surma, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and the intervening range of hills, 
which projecting at right angles from the Burmese systems, 
runs like a wedge from east to west. Assam, under the names 
Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, is often mentioned in the Epic, 
Pauranic and Tantric tradition of India. The Mah.dbha.rata, 
mentions Kamdkhyd, near Gauhati, and Bhagadatta, the 
powerful ruler of Pragjyotisa. The latter is said to have led 
a mighty Mleccha army of Kiratas and Clnas in the field of 
Kuruksetra. In the Kalikd Purdna, it is said that the temple 
of the goddess Kamakbya. stands in the centre of Kamarupa. 
According to the Viwu Purdna, the boundaries of KamarBpa 
extended around this temple for 100 Yvjans or about 450 miles. 
Allowing for all exaggeration. Sir E. A. Gait has calculated that 
the area indicated by the Purdna must have embraced nearly the 
whole of the old province of Eastern Bengal, Assam and Bhutan. 
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But more strictly speaking, Kamarupa and Pragjydtisa included 
Assam proper, i.e., the Brahmaputra valley. According to the 
Yoginl Tantra, Kamarupa includes the country lying between 
the Karatoya and the Dikhu from west to east, with the moun- 
tains of ICanjagiri in the north and the junction of the Brahma- 
putra and Lakhya rivers in the south ; * that is to say, it 
comprised roughly the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, Bangpur, 
Cooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensing and, possibly, the 
Garo Hills. ’ There is some agreement amongst scholars in iden- 
tifying Ka-la-tu, the large river, which was crossed by Yuan 
Chwang when he travelled from the borders of Pun-na-fa-tan*na 
(Pundravardhana) to Kia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), with the river 
Karatoya. The Chinese pilgrim estimated Kia-mo-leu-po to be 
more than 10,000 li or about 1,667 miles in circuit. According 
to Cunningham this shows that at that time it must have com- 
prised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra river, together with 
Kusa-vihara and Bhutan. The ancient capital of the country, 
which was known as Pragjyotisapura, probably the same town 
which was 30 li in circuit in the time of the Chinese traveller, is 
generally taken to have stood somewhere near the modern town 
of Gaubati. 1 

Amongst the legendary kings of Kamarupa mentioned by 
Pauranic tradition the most important are the demons Naraka 
and bis son Bhagadatta. The former, we are told, was born of 
the earth by Visnu in his Varfiha incarnation. He ruled over 
the country from his capital PragjyStisapur. It is interesting 
to note that the first historical king of Kamarupa for whom we 
have any reliable documentary evidence traces his descent to 
these mythical heroes. This is king Bhaskaravarman, the 
contemporary of the Pusyabhuti monarch Harsa and identical 
with Keu-mo-lo P’o-se-kie-Io-fa-ma of Yuan Chwang. In the 

1 Mahablidrata, II, Chapters 2$, 27, 84 and 51 ; III, Chap. 82, V. 6047 ; V, 
Chapter 167, etc. ; 1G1, Vol. VI. 10ft), pp. 14 ff. ; Vol. XIV, pp. 830-32 ; HA, pp. 10 B. ; BR, 
Vol. II, p. 105; YC, Vol. II, pp. 181-87; AGI, pp. 572-74 nnd 729; Dey, QDl, pp. 
87 and 158; JRAS , 1900, p. 25; IHQ, December, 1927, pp. 843*44. 
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Nidhanpur (Sylbet) copper-plates of this king we find the fol- 
lowing genealogy . 1 

Cakrabhrta 


I 

Naraka 


Blmgadatta 

| [Puspadatta] ? 
Vajradatta 

His descendants rule for 3,000 years 
Then came — 

1. Pusyavarman 

2. Samudra varman =DattadevI 


3. Balavarman=RatnadevI 

I 

4. Kalyanavarman==GandharvadevI 

5. Ganapati=YajnavatI 

i 

6. Mahendravarman = Suvrata 

i 

i. Narayanavarman=DevavatI 

8. [Bhutavarman] MahSbliutavarman *= Vijnanavatl 

9 [Candramukhavarman] Candramukha=Bhogavati 

0. [Sthitivarman or Sthira- Sthitavarman=NayanadevI 
varman] | 

11. Susthitavarman “Byamadevi 
alias SrI-Mrganka | 

12. Suprati?thitavarman 13. Bhaskara varman 

[Susthiravarman] [Kumara; BhSskaradyuti] 


1 The seal of the inscription bears the figure of an elephant. El, Vol. XII, 
PP 65-79; Vol. XIX, pp. 845-50; JliORS, Vul. Y, pp. 302-01 ; Vol. VI, pp. 151-52; El, 
^ol. XIX, pp. 115-25; IA, 1914, Vol. 43, pp. 95.95. The alternative forms of names are 
given from the Hartacanta and Yuan Chwanjr. See Beal, BR. Vol. II, pp. 196 ft.; Harfa. 
carita, translated by Cowell and Thomas, p. 2 7. In the Nowgong copper-plate 
of Balavarman Vajradatta is represented as anuj a (younger brother)) of Bhegedatta. 
See JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 118, 287 ft. 
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There is no conclusive proof that the Guptas conquered KSma- 
rupa, but attention may be drawn to the similarity of the name of 
the second ruler to that of the great Samudra Gupta. Curiously 
enough the names of the queens of the two rulers were also the 
same. 1 The discovery of an inscription in Assam dated in the 
Gupta era and the fact that there appears to be no insuperable 
chronological difficulties in regarding Samudravarman and 
Samudra Gupta as contemporaries, seem to strengthen the 
suspicion that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra. 2 * In the Allahabad praiasti 
of Harisena the ruler of Kamarupa is included in the list 
of tributary Pratyanta-nrpatis of the great Gupta emperor.* 
The Damodarpur inscriptions refer to Gupta rule in Pu^dra- 
vardhana, which as we have seen was only separated from 
Kamarupa by the river Karatoya. In the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena, the later Gupta king Mahasenagupta 
claims to have defeated the illustrious Susthitavarman on the 
banks of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). This prince has 
rightly been identified with the father of Bhaskaravarman. 4 * 
The latter ruled at least up to 648 A. D., when he 
supported the Chinese invasion of Tirhut under Wang 
Hiuen-t’se. 6 

The' history of Kamarupa after 648 A. D. is rather uncertain. 
We have no records, either literary or epigraphic, from the 
kings who immediately succeeded Bhaskaravarman. But 
fortunately for us there are references to these princes in the 
inscriptions of later kings of the Brahmaputra valley. Thus the 
Tezpur plates of Maharajddhiraja Vanam&Ia, for whose father 


1 OI, pp. 27, 43, 50 and 53. 

5 JBORS, Vol. III. pp. 508 ff.s NRGWG, 1906, pp. 465 IT., I HQ, December, 
1927, pp. 837-38- For Gupta inscriptions in North Bengal see El, Vol. XV, pp. 
113 - 45 . 

» Ql, p. 8. 

• ‘ Ibid, p. 208. 

* JA, 1900, Tome XV, pp. 308 ff. : ‘ Le roi de l'Inde orientate Chi -kieou-mo (*'ri- 

Kumira).' 
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Harjara we have the date Gr. E. 510 (A. D. 829), refers to a 
line of princes beginning with Salastambha, and ending in 3rb 
Harisa (galastambha-pramukhaih Sri-Harisanta-mahipalaih ...) 
who are placed between the descendants of Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta and Pralambha, the grandfather of Vanamala. 1 A 
stray plate of Harjara, recently discovered appears to mention 
three princes, viz., KumSra, Vajradeva, and Harsavarman of the 
dynasty of S&lastambha. 3 In the Nowgong copper-plate grant 
of Balavarman Salastambha and the princes Palaka and Vijaya 
belonging to his line are placed between the names of Vajradatta 
and Harjara. 8 In the Bargaon copper-plate grant of Batnapala 
we are told that after the descendants of Vajradatta had ruled 
over PrSgjyotisa for some time there appeared a great Mlecchd- 
dhinatha in the person of Salastambha. In succession to him there 
were chiefs 'altogether twice ten in number, ’ who were well known 
as Vigrahastambha and the rest. As the last of them, Tyagasimha 
went to heaven without leaving any heir, his subjects chose 
Brahmapala, the father of Ratnapala. 4 Now on palaeographic 
grounds the late Dr. Hoernle referred the inscription to c. 1010- 
1050 A. D. As this inscription was dated in the 26th year 
of Batnapala, it would be probably reasonable to refer Brahma- 
pala to about 1000 A. D. Now £&lastambha was the 21st ruler, 
counting upwards from Brahmapala (1000 A. D.). Calculating 
back from his date and assigning a minimum of 16 years for 
each king, we can reasonably assign Salastambha to the middle 
of the 7th century A. D. In that case it would appear that 
Salastambha probably overthrew the line of Pusyavarraan 
soon after the reign of Bh&skaravarman , who, as we have seen, 
ruled at least up to 648 A. D. The question whether Salastam- 
bha established a separate line or whether he belonged to a 


* JASB, 1840, Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 763 ff. ; NKOWO, 1905, pp. 465 ff.. ; JBORS , 
VoL HI, pp. 608 ff. 

* IHQ, December 1987, pp. 888, 841 and 844. 

* JABB. 1897, Vol. LX VI, pp. 885 ff. 

JASB, 1806, Vol. LXyil, pp. 106 ff. 
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collateral branch of Pusyavarman’s family cannot be easily 
decided. The fact that Salastambha is called a Mlecchadhindtha 
while Bh&skaravarman is referred to by Yuan Chwang as belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste, is not conclusive. 1 For, as we have 
seen, the latter in his Nidhanpur inscription traces his descent 
to Bhagadatta, who is described in the Mahabhdrata as * Pragjyo - 
tiqadhipah iuro mlecchanam adhipo ball.* If there is any 
historical fact in the description of the Great Epic, then it is 
reasonable to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Clnas and Kir&tas in ancient 
Indian Literature. As early as the time of the battle scenes of 
the Great Epic the leaders of these tribes had come into contact 
with Aryan culture. By the middle of the 7th century the 
process of Aryanisation of the land beyond Karatoya had 
advanced to such an extent as to delude a foreigner into the 
belief that its rulers were themselves Brahmans. From the fact 
that the Chinese pilgrim says that a thousand generations 
elapsed between Bhaskaravarman and the founder of his dynasty, 
it would appear that there was a general belief that the dynasty 
was reigning in Kamarupa in unbroken succession from the 
time of Bhagadatta. But as we have seen, the officer in charge 
of the royal grant discovered at Nidhanpur could not trace the 
descent of his master beyond Pufyavarman, leaving a gap of 
3,000 years between him and Vajradatta. It appears that the 
lines of Pusyavarman and that of S&lastambha were closely 
related, inasmuch as both were of Mongolian origin. Though 
there is sufficient looseness in the expressions of the Tejpur 
plates of Vanamala and the Nowgong plates of Balavarman to 
suggest the descent of Salastambha from Bhagadatta, 2 yet it 
would probably be safer to regard the two dynasties as separate 
Mongoloid groups who each accepted Aryan culture and sought 
to establish their blue blood by claiming descent from that great 


1 BR, Vol. II, p. 106. See also supra, pp. 8-6, fn. 6. 

• JA8B, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 119. 
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Epic hero. Very few historical facts are known of the reign 
of these princes. From the fact that in the Bargaon grant of 
Ratnap&la Vigrahastambha is mentioned as the next ruler after 
Salastambha, Hoernle supposed that Stambha was the distin- 
guishing name of this line of rulers. But it should be observed 
that Stambha is not a portion of the names of the other success- 
ors of Salastambha mentioned above. Of these successors, Srl- 
Harisa, the last prince in the line, according to the Tejpur plate 
of Vanamala, is probably the same a9 Harsavarman of the stray 
plate of Harjara. 1 Sri- Harisa has been identified by Kielhorn 
with the Gaud - Odradi-Kalihga-Kosalapati-Sri-Harsadeva of the 
Pa£upati inscription (153+595=748 A. D. ?) of the Nepal 
Bicchavi king Jayadeva Paracakrakama. 2 * * This Harsadeva’s 
daughter Rajyamatl, who was married to the Nepal king, 
is referred to in the same inscription as Bhagadatta- 
rajahulaja. 

The line of Salastambha appears to have been followed in 
Kamarupa by the dynasty of Pralambha. The Tejpur inscrip- 
tion of Vanam&la mentions Pralambha of the line of Bhaga- 
datta, after the group of kings ‘ which began with Salastambha 
and ended with Srl-Harifa.’ In the Nowgong plates of 
Balavarman, though Pralambha is omitted, the latter’s son 
Harjara occupies the same position, i.e., he is mentioned after 
the descendants of Salastambha. In the Bargaon Grant of 
Batnapala, however, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the whole 
group of successors of Sfilastambha up to TySgasimha is jointly 
mentioned as numbering 20. Hoernle had already demonstrated 
that it was not possible to identify Srl-Hari§a with TySga- 
simha, and that they must be accepted as the last kings of two 
distinct groups of princes. 8 But the relationship between 
these two groups, viz., Salastambha — tfn-Harisa (Harsa?) and 

1 IHQ, December, 1927, p. 841, fa. 1. 

’ lA, 1880, Vol. IX, p. 179, line 15; JR AS, 1898, pp. 384-85. See »Uo Dynattic 

Bittory e/ Nepal, tupra, p. 192. 

* JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn, pp. 108 if, 

31 
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Prftlambha— Ty&gasimha is again uncertain. Gait in his History 
oj Assam follows Hoernle in treating the line of Pr&lambha 
as distinct from that of Salastambha. 1 * * But recently an Indian 
scholar has tried to show,that they belonged to the Bame family, 
lis arguments are as follows : 8 (1) Nowhere do the copper- 
plates distinctly say that Pralambha belongs to a new line. 
(2) The grants of Katnap&la, evidently show that all the 21 
kings, starting from Salastambha, belong to his line. (Hoer- 
nle’s translation of vs. 9-10.) (3) In Balavarman’s Nowgong 
grant verses 9-10 clearly show that Harjara (Pralambha’ s son) 
belonged to the varMa of Salastambha; (4) In Vanamftla’s grant 
Prftlambha’s list of predecessors starts with S&lastambha and 
ends with $ri-Harisa, who was probably his brother, as can be 
inferred from verse 9. In the present state of our knowledge 
of some of the inscriptions, which this scholar himself admits are 
‘full of mistakes,’ it would be perhaps wise to defer our judgment 
on the point till they are re-edited by some competent scholar; 
but I should point out that a claim to Bhagadatta lineage should 
no more be treated as a serious evidence of kinship in Assam 
than a claim to lunar or solar origin in other parts of 
India. 

For Pralambha, the first king of this group, we have no 
records. ■ But in the Tejpur plates of his grandson Vanamfila 
he is called Pr&gjyotifeia, and the name of his queen (rajnl) is 
given ttB Jlvadft. 8 If Major Jenkins’ version of the inscription 
can be relied upon, then it also refers to his hostility to the 
S&lastambha — Qari§a group of princes. From the fact, however, 
that the Nowgong grant of Balavarman omits him from the 
dynastic table it would seem that he was not a prince, who 
enjoyed any great degree of power. As his son’s inscription is 
dated in 829 A.D., he can reasonably be referred to the be ginning 

i Stoond Ed., 1936, pp. 80-Si. 

A Pro*. PaduMUMth BhatUcharjya in I HQ, Daoamber, 1997, pp. 844-46. 

• JABB, 1840, .Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 766 f. 
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of the 9th century. The same inscription of Vanamfila. mentions 
nrpenda tfrf-Harjara and his Agramahisi MaMdeoi Tara. 
Harjara was the son and successor of Prftlambha, and was pro- 
bably the first ruler of this group to wield any considerable 
degree of power. This is confirmed by the fact that in the Now- 
gong copper-plate Balavarman omits PrSlambha and traces his 
descent from Harjara. Of the reign of this prince we hare the 
following inscriptions : — 

(1) Tezpur Rock Inscription. — A short inscription of 9 
lines in ungrammatical Sanskrit incised on a big boulder of 
granite, lying on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
one mile below Tezpur (Darrang district) . The rock, which 
from a distance resembles the head of an elephant, is locally 
known as Dhenkanal. Above the first line, near the middle, 
there is the figure of a Triiula or trident. Immediately below 
the 9th line is given the date Gr.E. 510, corresponding roughly 
to A.D. 829. The characters agree with the date and belong 
to the northern class of alphabets of about the 9th century A.D. 
The inscription refers itself to the Vardhamana vijayarajya of 
Maharajadhiraja-Parameivara-Paramamaheivara tfn-Harjjara- 
varmmadeva living in Haruppesvara-pura. The inscription 
records the settlement of a dispute between the local Kaivarta- 
nau-k( u) ksi-sva- b ha ksa-sadhani, 1 the naurajjaka 3 and the Nakka - 
josl 8 for tolls. The settlement was made with the arbitration of 
the local military commanders and paAcakula Brahmans. It was 
decided that the vessels, which henceforth failed to steer by the 
mid-stream were to pay a fine of five buftikas.* The dispute 


1 Literally * eater of property in tbe interior of boats, 1 * * 4 t.e., ‘collector of taxes on 
merchandise carried on the keel of boats' belonging to the Kaivarta caste. 

9 Towers ; naurajja taken in the sense of towing rope ; here probably means a class 
of officers who were in charge of piloting the laden boats by means of rope attachments, 
etc., to the local harbour. 

* Local Zamindars (?). 

4 100 cowries, Bengali 5 burhis =* 100 cowries. 
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occurred in the administration ( adhikaradine ) ot Mahasamanta 
Senadhyak§a Sucitta. 1 

(2) A stray plate. — Probably the middle one; very much 
obliterated. It contains the names of Kum&ra, Vajradeva and 
Hargavarman, belonging to the Salastambha group of princes, 
and refers to an order by Yuvaraja Vanamala, the son of 
Harjara. 2 

It is clear from these inscriptions that king Harjara was a 
worshipper of Siva. After the shadowy figure of his father, his 
imperial titles come as a confirmation of our suggestion that he 
was the first sovereign ruler of this group. HaruppeSvara-pura, 
the place of residence of Harjara, was probably also his capital. 3 
The reference to the order of Yuvaraja Vanamala in his father’s 
inscription may indicate that during the latter part of Harjara’s 
reign his son was associated in the government of the kingdom. 
This finds a parallel in the history of the GahadavSlas, 4 * * 
where king Vijayacandra {c. 1155-70 A. D.) was associated 
with his son the Yuvaraja Jayaccandra ( c . 1170-93 A. D.) 
Harjara was succeeded by his son Vanamala. In his 
inscription he claims to belong to the line ( anvaya ) of the 
lords of Pragjyoti?a. He is further described as a moon in 
the sky of Ksiti-tanaya-nrpati-vamsa , and is said to have 
made gifts of gold, elephants, horses, lands, wives (brides ?), 
silver, and jewels. The river Lauhitya-Sindhu, which was 
as a friend to him, continually washed the sides of Mt. 
fcamahuta, the tops of which were inhabited by K&metvara (Siva) 
and Mahdgauri, and which apparently lay within his dominions. 

1 The inscription was first brought to public notice by Gait in the 8th paragraph of 
bis Report on the Progress of Historical Progress in Assam, 1897. It was then mentioned by 

Sir J. Marshall in A81 , 1902-03, p. 229. Kielhorn read the first 9 lines is NKOWG, 1905, 

pp. 465-71; fully edited by H. P. Sastrl in JB0R8, Vol. IH, pp. 508*14. Dr. Barnett 
suggests : Sddhani =* controller ? Hajjaka in meaning of clerks or the like (of. rafjaka ) ? 

4 Noticed by Prof. Padmanath Bhattacbaryya in the IBQ, December, 1927, pp. 888, 

841 and 844. Not 7 et edited. 

* Kielhorn real the name of the oity as H(a)ppeivara-pura t and suggested as a. 
possible reading HalluppeSvara . 

♦ El, Vd. IV, pp. 118 i l A, Vol. XV, p. 7, etc. 
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Of Vanamala’s reign we have only one inscription, the 
Tezpur plates, which were dug up near the station, of that 
town in the Darrang district. It consists of three plates which 
are connected by a large copper ring. The seal contains within 
a raised rim a figure of Gane4a. Below this figure runs 
the legend : Svasti 3rlman Pragjydtieadhipanvayo Maha- 
rajadhirSja-3ri-Vanamalavarma-deva. The inscription opens 
with an invocation to Lauhitya-Sindhu (Brahmaputra) 
and Pinakapani (diva). Then begins the genealogy of 
the donor. From Adiivaraha and the Earth was born 
Naraka. The latter has two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. 
The former got the lordship of Pragjyotisa after the death of 
his father at the hands of Krsna, and his posterity has ruled 
there ever since. In his line was born KeitipSla-mauli-manikya 
kfata-vairi-vlra Pralambha, the lord of Pragjyotisa. He was 
hostile to the princes tfalastambha-pramukhaih Sfi-Harisantair 
mahipdlaih, who preceded him and were enemies of his ancestors. 
Pralambha’ s son through the queen Jivada was drl-Harjara. 
The latter begot king Vanamala by his Agramahisl Mahadevi 
Tara. This king granted to Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 
the village Abhlsuravataka, with its eight boundaries, situated 
on the west of Trisrota (Tista) in Samvat 19 (Regnal). 1 . 

From his seal and invocation to Siva it appears that like 
his father he was also a worshipper of diva; but it is curious 
that he had dropped his father’s title of Paramam&heivara .* 
He reigned at least for 19 years, and if his praiastikara is to be 
trusted, was master of the territories ‘as far as the Vanamdld of 
the sea shore ’ and ‘ his footstool was borne by crowns of numer- 


1 The inscription with a translation by Pandit Saradapraaad Chakra varti was com* 
munioated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in its Journal in 1840, Vol. IX, 
pp. 766 If. The inscription requires re-edition. The translator takes Trisrota to mean 
‘ the Gaftgft river' evidently a mistake, ibid , p. 775. See JASB , 1875, Vol. XLIV, p. 283. 

• In the Nowgong grant of Balavarman, Van a mil a is referred to as devoted to the 
faith of Bhava (diva), JASB , 1897, Vol. LX VI, pp. 287 If.; but he is also called 
Vanamdla , an epithet of Vigpu, indicating devotion to that god. 
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oils rajas.’ It is not known how long he ruled; but a verse 
in the Nowgong inscription of Balavarman refers to him as one 
‘ who for a long time was king in the land.’ 1 Hoernle referred 
his Tezpur grant on palaeographic grounds to about 925 A.D. 2 
According to the Nowgong copper-plate grant of Balavarman, 
Vanamala was succeeded by Jayamala. According to Hoemle’s 
reading, Jayamala again was succeeded by his son Vlrabahu, 
who married Amb5; but Kielhom has rejected this reading. 
He takes Vlrabahu to be another name of Jayamala, both 
referring to the same person. 3 J ay a mal a - Virabahfl is said to 
have contracted a disease while distinguishing himself in war, 
and after abdicating in favour of his son and having bravely 
endured the rite of religious suicide through starvation ‘ became 
absorbed in the light of the divine being.’ This son, named 
Balavarman, was born to him, by his queen Amba. 

The Nowgong grant is the only known inscription of the 
reign of Balavarman. It consists of three copper-plates, and is 
said to have been found by a cultivator of Sutargao, a village in 
Mauza Khatoalgao, on the right bank of the Kalang, opposite 
Puranigudam, in the Nowgong district in Assam. The ring, 
seal, and the general appearance of the inscriptions are very 
similar to those of Gauhati plates of Indrapalavarman. The 
heart-shaped seal contains in relief the figure of an elephant. 
Below this runs the legend : Svasti 8ri-3ri-Pragjyotisadhi- 
panvayo Maharajadhiraja-8rl-Balavarmadevah. After invoca- 
tion of Rudra and Lauhitya, the inscription as usual refers to 
the birth of Naraka from Upendra and Vasumatl. Naraka 
conquered KSmarupa and founded the city of Pragjyoti^a. He 
had two sons, viz., Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After the reign 
of their descendants there ruled Sslastambha and his descendants, 

1 ibid. 

* Hid, p. 120. Bat Kielhorn referred the 5 kings from Prftlambha to Balavarman 
to the period 800-925 A.D.; see NKOWO, 1905, p. 470. 

» Ibid, p. 470; JB0R8, Vol. m, p. 609; JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 287 ft. 
In HA, no reference is made to Kielhorn's reading. The author repeats Hoernle’* 
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P&laka, Vijaya, (?), and others. Then arose the great 
king Harjara, his son Vanamala, his son J ay arnfi la- Virabahu , 
who had through his queen Amba, the ParatneSvara-Parama- 
bfcatWraka- Jfafearaj3dJwra/a-$n-Balavarmadeva. The donee was 
the TajurvedI Brahman Devadhara. The gift consisted of a 
piece of land known as HemsivS. in the Dijjinnfi- Visaya in the 
Daksinakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 4,000 (measures) 
of rice ( dhanya-catussahasr&tpattimatl ). There appears to have 
been a date at the end of the inscription, but it is illegible. An 
interesting feature of the plate appears to be the numerous 
plagiarised passages from Kalidasa’s well known Raghuvamia. 
The grant was given from the ‘ancestral camp’ of HaruppeSvara. 
Palaeographically the inscription has been referred to by Hoernle 
to a period not later than 975 A.D. 1 Kielhorn however placed 
Balavarman in about the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
It is difficult to say how long this dynasty lasted, or whether there 
were any more princes after Balavarman and before Tyagasimha 
who, according to the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala, immediately 
preceded Brahmapala. 2 * * * * * We have already seen that, according 
to Hoernle’s calculations, based on the palaeographic evidence 
of the grants of Ratnapala, Brahmapftla is to be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 1000 A.D. 8 If Tyagasimha, as seems not 
improbable, belonged to the line of Pralarnbha, then this 
dynasty appears to have reigned in Kamarupa from c. 800 to 
1000 A.D. During this period Kamarupa sovereigns seem 
to have come into contact with the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. 
In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala we are told that 
Jayap&la, at the command of his cousin, king Pevapala, 


1 The inscription was first read and discussed in a local vernacular weekly named 

Atam by Pandit Dhfretivara Kaviratna of K&marupa. Gait sent the plates to the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, and Hoernle edited them in its Journal , Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp. 121, 

285.97 ; see also Vol. LXVIT, 1898, pp. 108 ff. 

1 JA8B . 1898, Vol. TaXVH, pp. 99 ff. 

* For a different view of the dates of the P&la grants of Assam, see EI t Vol. XVIT1, 

P. 200. 
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undertook various expeditions ‘for the conquest of the quarters.’ 
The king of Pragjyotisa ‘enjoyed peace at last surrounded 
by friends, only when he bore on his exalted head the command 
(of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk of warfare.’ 1 As Deva- 
pala is usually referred to the period c. 815-54, it was probably 
Harjara or his son Vanamala 2 who was the contemporary of 
Jayapala. The Palas appear to have • grown very powerful 
under Dharmap&la and Devapala. It is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Pala arms really crossed the Karatoya and forced 
the princes of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge their 
hegemony. 

As the names of the next group of princes who ruled in the 
Assam valley uniformly end ini pa/a, it is convenient to desig- 
nate them as the Palas of K5ma.rupa. The transition of the 
royal power from Pralarabha’s successors to this new group is 
mentioned in the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala. We are told 
that when Tyagasimha the twenty-first sovereign of Kamarupa, 
counting from Salastambha, departed from this world with- 
out leaving any of his race to succeed him, “his subjects think- 
ing it well that a Bhauma (i.e. one of Naraka’s race) should 
be appointed as their lord, chose Brahmapala, a kinsman 
of the deceased ruler, on account of his fitness to undertake 
the government of the country.’’ Thus, if the praiastikara 
is to be believed, the new king was elected by his subjects, 
an incident which finds a parallel in the history of the founder 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. 8 Brahmapala, the 
founder of this new group of princes, apparently belonged to 
a collateral line of the same family as that of his predecessor, 


t IA , 1886, Vol. XV, p. 306, Terse 6; also ibid, p. 308; Qau4al$khamM, p. 66, foot- 
note. For a different interpretation of the verse seei Hultzsch in IA , 1886, Vol. XV, 
p. 808, footnote 34. 

* JA8B, 1921, Vol. XVn (N. IS.), pp. 1-6. See also infra , Dynastic History of 
Bengal and Bihar . 

* JA8B , 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 106 ff. ; verse 10. See also Khalimpnr grant of 
fiharmap&la; El, Vol. IV, p* 948. 
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both tracing their descent from Narak’s line (anvaya). Both 
the dynasties certainly belonged to non-Aryan stock, as the 
sound of the name Harjara is distinctly non-Hindu. 1 But 
the names of his immediate successor and those of the P&las 
show that they were speedily assimilated into the Hindu fold. 
They were right, however, in tracing their descent from Bha- 
gadatta, the lord of the Mleccha Ginas and Kiratas, inasmuch 
as they appear to have belonged to that great hive of Mongolian 
peoples which lies in the north, and east, of the Indian sub- 
continent. Both peaceful penetration and armed invasions 
by this stock, though never seriously affecting the general 
currents of Indian life, were nevertheless regular features in 
the history of this frontier. The invasion of the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the Shan race in the 13th century, and of the 
Burmese in the 19th century, are only later episodes in this 
development. The Mongoloid physiognomy of the peoples of 
Assam and some of the districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal 
clearly shows the substantial accuracy of this conclusion. 2 

Of Brahmapala’s reign no records survive. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ratnapala who was begotten by his queen 
Kuladevl. In the inscriptions of his son, Brahmapala is only 
called Mahdrajadhiraja, while Ratnapala has the full imperial 
titles: Parameivara Paramabhattaraka- Mahdrajadhiraja . 3 It is 
likely that Ratnapala was the first vigorous ruler of his line who 
had imperial pretensions. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in his Bargaon grant Ratnapala claims to have come into hostile 
contact with the Gurjaradhipa, the Gaudcndra, the Keraleia, 
the Bahikas, the Tdikas, and the Daksindtya-kgonipati. The 
praiastikara thus refers to these incidents in his description 
of the king’s capital : — 

'* JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVH, p.105. 

* H. H. Risley, Peoples of India, pp. 9-10, 40-43, etc. Consult also The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, by the same author. 

* In this oonneotion note that Indrap&la in his Gaubati grant calls his grandfather 
Batnap&la, his predecessor, P. £6. Af., see JASB, 1897, p. 126. 
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Crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
camps of all his enemies, yet was fit to be inhabited by wealthy 

people (merchants) the disk of the sun was hidden (from 

view) by the thousand of its plastered turrets, .....adorned by 
learned men, religious preceptors and poets, it resembled the 
parame4vara-&dhi$th&nam (Kailafo).., ...its boundaries were 
encompassed by a rampart furnished with a fence strong like 
that used for the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause chagrin 
to the king of Gurjara, to give fever to the heads of the un- 
tameable elephants of the chief of Gawla, to act like bitumen 
in the earth to the lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the Bahi- 
kae and TAikas, to cause pulmonary consumption to the 

master of the Deccan country It is rendered beautiful 

by the Lauhitya. Such is the town in which the lord of 
Pragjyotisa took up his residence, and which he called by 
the appropriate name of the Impregnable one ( Pragjyotiieqa - 
Durjayakhyapuram adhyuvasa). 1 * * * * * * 

It is not unlikely that much of the above is merely the 
vapourings of the poet’s brain. But, as is usual in such 
cases, there may have been in it some grains of facts of 
contemporary incidents which conveniently gave rise to such 
pretensions. Now taking for granted that Hoemle was correct 
in assuming the date of Ratnapala to be c. 1010-1050 A. D., 8 
the two kings from the peninsular portion of India who in- 
vaded Northern India about this time were the Cola king 
Rftjendra I (c. 1013-44 A.D.)* and the Calukya VikramSditya VI 
(c. 1076-1126 A. D.). They might conveniently be described 


1 JA8B, 1898, Vol. LX VII, pp. 116-118. 

1 JA8B, 1S08, Vol. LXVn, pp. 102, 108, etc. 

1 The Tirumelai inscription doted la the 19th year of his nigo nfan to hie 

northern oonqnoote. He aeoended the throne in a. 101S A. D. end as hU.inecri ptioa 

doted in hie 9th year doee not contain any reference to thaae riotoriee I aeaome that 

V* «p;iition probably ooourad batman hie ;9tb and 12th regnal yean (o. 1091*25 

AD'. !V : ■: T. ;..i\i i:nr.--pt:ri see Ff, Vol. IX. pp. flttff. 
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as Keraleia and Dak§inatya-ki&nipati. It is interesting to note 
that the Vikramankadevacarita actually refers to an invasion 
of Kamarupa by VikramSditya during the reign of his father 
Some£vara I (c. 1040- 1069). 1 By Bahikas and Tdikas (T&jikas?) 
the author probably meant the Turkish invaders who under 
their leaders Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Mas'ud harried a 
considerable portion of Northern India during the period 1000 ‘to 
1037 A. D., and are reported to have come as far east as Benares. 
The Gurjaradhipa referred to here may have been Rajyap&Ia 
(c. 1018-19), or even Trilocanapala (c. 1019-27), the con- 
temporaries of Sult&n Mahmdd. The presence of the Gurjaras 
in Magadha and North Bengal probably made them familiar 
to the Kamarupa poets. As to the Gaudendra, he certainly 
belonged to the dynasty of the Palas, who, as we have seen, were 
the neighbours of the princes of the Brahmaputra valley from 
the 9th century A. D. onwards. 2 

This capital of the king, which baffled and struck terror into 
so many princes, was called tfrt-Durjaya. It would perhaps be 
wrong to accept this name as an alias for Pragjyotisapura, as 
Hoernle has done from the fact, that the Palas refer to them- 
selves in their inscriptions as ‘ lords of Pragjyotisji. ’ 3 For the 
line of Prfilambha, who ruled from Haruppe^vara, also described 
themselves as Pragjyotisadhipas. It therefore appears that the 
epithet had by this time become a conventional title of all rulers 
of the Brahmaputra valley as Trikalingadhipati became during 
this period amongst the rulers of Orissa and the Central Provin- 
ces. This docs not of course preclude the possibility of the iden- 
tity of all the three cities ; hut at present there are no facts to 
warrant this conclusion. It is not unlikely however that these 
capitals may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 


1 lid. by Buhler, Bombay, 1875, til, 74. 

* Hoernle suggested that the rulers intended were perhaps : the Western (JSIukya 
Jayasimha III or Somesvara I, the Co|e RSjarija, and the I’ala king Mahlpila or 
Nayapila. JASB, 1898. Vol. LXVII, p. 105. 

* Ibid, p. 108. 
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modem town of Gauhati, not far from which stands the sacred 
temple of Kamakhya, undoubtedly an ancient site. 

For the reign of Ratnapala the following two inscriptions 
have so far been found ; — 

(1) Bargaon Grant. — The findspot of the inscription is 
unknown, but it was found in the possession of a cultivator of the 
Mauza Bargaon, in the Tejpur subdivision of Darrang district. 
It is written on three plates in Sanskrit, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. The composition is very laboured and the 
mechanical execution very slovenly and inaccurate. A curiosi- 
ty of the inscription is the existence of plagiarisms, or at Ictmt 
imitations from Bana’s Harsacarita. The seal is exactly like 
that of the Gauhati grant of Indrapftla and bears the legend. 
Pragjyotisadhipati- Maharajadhiraja-Sn-Ratnapala-varma-devah. 
( )n palaeographic grounds Hoernle placed it in the earlier half 
of the 11th century A. D. The inscription opens with two verses 
in praise of Siva’s Tandava dance, Safikarl, and Lauhitya-Sin- 
dhu. Then is given the usual genealogy from Naraka, born to 
Hari, in the form of a boar, and Dhara. His two sons were 
Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After their descendants had ruled 
for a long time there appeared the Mlecchadhinatha Salastam- 
bha. Twenty chiefs, Vigrahastambha, and the rest, succeeded 
him. When the last amongst them, Tyagasimha, died without 
issue, the subjects elected his relative Brahmap&la of Bhauma’s 
race. His queen was Kuladevl. Their son Batnapala ascended 
the throne of the Naralcanvayas. The object of the grant is to 
record that P. Pb . lH.-$n-Ratnapala-varma-deva gave the village 
( pataka ) of Vamadeva, situated in the Tr ayod asa-gram a- V i$aya 
in the Uttarakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 2,000 
(measures of) rice, to the Vajasaneyaka Brahman Vlradatta on 
the VisnupadI SamkrSnti in the 25th year of his reign. 1 

(2) Sualkuci Grant. — Found in the village of Sualkuci in the 
Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup district. It originally consisted 


‘ Edited by Hoernle in JASB, 1898, Vol. LXV1I, pp. 99 IT. 
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of 3 plates, but the first is missing. Thfi contents of the in- 
scriptions, which is in a very bad state of preservation, appear to 
be almost identical with the Bargaon grant, the only difference 
being in the statements referring to the land and the donee. 
The workmanship is still more slovenly and inaccurate than in 
the other grant. Palaeographically they are exactly similar. 
The object of the grant is to record the gift of some land to the 
Vajasaneyaka Brahmana Kamadeva by the king in the 26th year 
of his reign. 1 

From the invocation of his inscriptions it appears that Batna- 
pala was a worshipper of Siva. The description of his capital, 
that in it ‘eating of flesh is only found in wild beasts’ a affords 
an interesting insight into the form of S&ivism professed by him. 
Another interesting fact about his faith is tho title ‘ illustrious 
Varaha ’ applied to him in the Gauhati plates of Indrapala. 3 
This seems to indicate that he equally divided his devotion 
to the two gods. It is not known how far his reign extended 
beyond the 26th year recorded in his Sualkuci inscription, 
but scholars are generally agreed that he had a long reign. It 
appears from the Gauhati plates that Ratnapala had a son named 
Purandarapala, who married Durlabha and had a son named 
Indrapala, through her. Purandarapala is described as a good 
poet, a great huntsman, and a successful warrior. It appears 
however that he did not rule, and perhaps died before 
his father. Though the mutilation of verse 16 of the inscrip- 
tion makes the point a little doubtful, the fact that 
Indrapala omits his father’s name and describes himself as 
‘ meditating on the feet ’ of Ratnapala, his grandfather in that 
portion of the inscription which usually contains the donor’s 
father’s name, should be taken as conclusive. 

So far the following two inscriptions have been found for 
the reign of Indrapala : 

1 Ibid, pp. 120-25. 

» JASB, 1898, Vol. LX VII, p. 117. 

3 Sri-Var&ha, ibid, 1897, Vol. LX VI, p. 118, 
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(1) , Gauhati Plates . — Discovered in a field in course of 
cultivation in the village of Bar Panara, Mauza Pati, Darrang 
district. The grant consists of three plates, held together by a 
massive pear-shaped seal, bearing on it the figure of an elephant. 
Below this figure is the legend : Svasti Prdgjyoti§adhipati Maha- 
rajadhira/a-iSn-Indrapdla-varma devak. The execution is very 
slovenly and inaccurate. According to Hoernle, palaeo- 
graphically, it has close similarity to the Badal pillar in- 
scription of the time of Narayanapala. 1 Though it is not dated, 
the same scholar refers it ‘with some probability’ to the middle 
of the 11th century A.D. It begins with an invocation to 
Sambhu and the Lauhitya, then repeats the usual genealogy 
from Naraka, born of Mahavaraha and DharanI, to Vajradatta. 
Then after an undefined interval flourished Brahmapala in the 
latter’s family. His son was Ratnapala ; his son Purandarap&la 
married Durlabha ; his son was P.-Pb. -M .-Snmad-Indrapala-var- 
ma-deva. The inscription records a grant by the king of some 
land bearing 4,000 (measures of) rice to the Yajurved! Brahman 
Devapala, and refers to his capital, full of elephants, horses, 
and jewels, and impregnable to the attacks of any royal dynasty, 
named £n-Durj iy&-nagari. Dated in the 8th year of his 
reign. 2 3 

(2) . A Second Copper-plate Grant . — Reported to be in fair 
condition, except the portion dealing with the boundary of the 
land granted. It does not supply any important historical fact 
in addition to what we know from (l). 8 

That the dynasty of the Palas did not end with Indrapala, 
appears to be probable from the copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pala. 4 * * This king refers in his inscription to his father Harfamala 


1 El, Vol. II, p. 160. 

* Edited by Hoernle. JASD, 1897. Vol. LXVI, pp. 113-32. 

3 To my knowledge, not yet edited. Referred to in l HQ, December 1927! p. 839. 

* An article on this inscription was published in ftangpur-Sdhitya-Pariiat Patrikd , 

1312 B.8., No. 9. Also referred to in Praclna-K&marupa.R&javali, in Bangiya-Sdhity a 

ParigaUPatriki, 1320 B S., No* 3, p. 189. IHQ 9 1927, December, pp. 839 and 842. 
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^pala ?) and grandfather Gopala. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to decide whether Gopala, if he 
really belonged to the line of Brahmapala, was an immediate 
.successor of Indrapala. Another prince apparently of this family 
was the K&marupa-nrpati Jayapaladeva, referred to by the 
recently discovered Salimpur stone inscription of the Brahman 
Prahasa. This inscription is incised on a slab of blackstone 
and was found in the Mauza Salimpur, Police Station Kethal, of 
the Bogra District in Bengal. The object is to record the erec- 
tion of a temple wherein the above-mentioned Brahman set up 
an image of Amara-nStha. As in the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 1 we have here a record not of kings and 
ministers but the history of a Brahman family rendered 
illustrious by the birth of great scholars. Prahasa traces his 
descent to a family which originally lived in Tarkari within 
$ravasti and then in Balagrama in Varendrl. From Prahasa 
upwards to Pasupati the praSasti mentions seven generations. 
In verse 22 of this inscription we are told that Prahasa, ‘though 
excessively solicited, did not by any means accept 900 gold 
coins ( hemnam Satdni mva nlrbharam...) and a grant of land 
(Sasana) yielding an income of a thousand (measures of rice) 
from Jayapaladeva, king of Kamarupa, when the latter was 
making a Ttdapuruia gift. 2 As the characters of the inscrip- 
tion are a variety of Northern alphabet which was used especi- 
ally in Bengal and Magadha in the 11th century, and show 
close resemblance to the letters of the inscription of the Pala 
king Nayapala (c. 1040-55 A.D.), it is impossible to identify 
him with JayapSla, the cousin of Devapftla (c. 815-50 A.D.) 8 
In view of the proximity of the findspot of this inscription to 
the frontier of Kamarupa and the similarity of its characters to 


* JM, Vol. VI, pp. 808-07. 

* SI, Vol. Xni, pp. 883-95. 

* 8 m Bhagalpor grant of Nirijagap&la, I A, 1886, Vol. XV, pp. 304-10 GauiaUkha- 
mm » PP- M*09- On the relationship of UarapSla and Jayap&la, see infra, Dynastic History 
of Bengal and Bihar. 
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those used in the inscriptions of the Palas of K&marupa it will 
perhaps be reasonable to accept this prince as belonging to that 
line. But his position in the order of kings is less certain. 
Mr. Basak, the editor of the inscription, has proposed to place 
him somewhere after Indrapala ; but it is not certain whether 
he should come after or before the Gopala-Dharmapala group. 
It was probably during the reign of these later Plla rulers that 
the Varmans of Eastern Bengal invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley. The Belava grant of Bhojavarman informs us that his 
grandfather Jatavarman invaded Kamarupa. If the identifica- 
tion of ViraSri, the queen of this ruler, with a daughter of the 
Kalacuri Lak$mT-Karjja (c. 1041-70 A.D.) be accepted, Jata- 
varman was a contemporary of Vigrahapala III of Bengal 
(c. 1055-81 A.D.). 1 

For the period that follows, the records of Kamarupa 
supply us with no connected account. But the possibility that 
a line of kings still ruled in the Valley is revealed by the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva. 2 * This inscription, written on 
three copper-plates, is supposed to have been dug out in the 
course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli, near the conflu- 
ence of the Barna and the Ganges at Benares. The seal con- 
tains the figure of GaneSa^ and is formed like a spoon. The 
characters resemble those of the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.). 8 It was issued by ParamamdheSvarah- 
Paramavaisnavo Mahdrdjddhirajah Parameivarafy Parama- 
bhattaraka-Sfimdn Vaidyadeva in year 4 (of his reign) from the 
PLamsakonci-Samavasita-8rimaja-jaya-Skandh<ivdra. It records 
the grant of two villages named Santipataka and Mandarft 
with a revenue of 400 ( catuhaatikam ) and situated in the 
Vijaya of Batja, in the Marsala of Kamarupa and the Bhukti 
of Pragjyotita. The donee is the Brahman Srldhara, son of 


1 EI, Vol. XII, pp. 37 S. For detail* see infra, Dynastie History i of Bengal and Bihar. 

* El, Vol. H, pp. 34,7-58; QatufalekhamM, pp. 137-46. 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 305-15 iJASB, 1921, p, 16. 
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Yudhi§thira and Pall his wife, and grandson of Bharata ; he 
was born in the gotra of Visv&mitra, in the village of Bhava 
in Varendrl. Incidentally the inscription refers to the ancestors 
of the donor, who served as ministers of the Pala kings of 
Bengal. He himself was the favourite minister of king Kumara- 
p£la. The following chart illustrates the relationship 1 : — 

Vigrahapala ( c . 1055-81 A.D.) Yogadeva. 

Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) ... Bodhideva 

[ | = Pratapadevl. 

KumSrapala (c. 1126-30 A.D.) Vaidyadeva. 

We are further told that the Gaudeivara Kumarapala, having 
heard of the disaffection ( vikrtirh ) of Tingyadeva, who had been 
formerly treated with high honour, appointed Vaidyadeva, as a 
ruler ( nareSvaratve ) in his place. The latter thereupon marched 
with his younger brother Budhadeva against that ruler (Avani- 
pati), and after defeating and killing him occupied his throne. 
Now who was this Tingyadeva 2 * * * * ? In the inscription itself he is 
described as a prince who ruled in the east ( Hari-harid-hhnvi ) 
of the Pala dominions. As the land granted was situated in 
Kamarupa-M««daZa and Pragjyotisa-fi Jiufeti, and as the family 
of the donee belonged to Varendri, i.e., North Bengal, which 
bordered on Kamarupa, it is likely that he was a ruler of at least a 
portion of the Brahmaputra valley, which adjoined the kingdom 
of the Pal as on the west. It is also probable that he acknowledged 
the hegemony of his Western neighbours. Sir B. Gait has 
suggested that Vaidyadeva conquered Kamarupa and nominally 
remained a feudatory of the Palas. 8 It has recently been 
suggested that the Palas conquered only a portion of the great 


1 For the dates, which are not given in the inscription, see infra , Dynastic History 

of Bengal and Bihar . , pp. 281.82. 

* Through a mistake the name is given as Tishyadeva, in HA t p. 85 The regnal 

year of Vaidyadeva is also wrongly given as * 9th year.* Verse 16 makes it clear that 

Tihgya was killed ; see El% Vol. II, p. 356, 

* HA, p. 35. 
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kingdom of ESmarQpa bordering on Gauda, wherein Tifigya was 
placed as a vassal ; on his rebellion, Vaidyadeva defeated him, 
and was appointed a feudatory ruler in his place. 1 If this 
suggestion is accepted, it is likely that Tihgyadeva was placed 
in Kamarfipa by R&mapftla, who is credited with its conquest 
in the Ramacarila of SandhySkara Nandi. 1 In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to decide what was the exact 
position of Tihgyadeva in relation to the two dynasties of the 
P&las ruling in Bengal and Assam or what were the boundaries 
of his dominions. He certainly appears to have been a ruler 
of at least a portion of the Brahmaputra valley, in which he 
was supplanted by Vaidyadeva in the first half of the 12th 
century A.D. 8 It is rot impossible that Vaidyadeva was suc- 
ceeded in his dominions by his brother Budhadeva, who so ably 
assisted him in gaining his throne; but of this we have no 
evidence. 

Another inscription of this period which refers to a king 
of EftmarQpa is the Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena. 4 
Umapatidhara, the composer of this praiasti, tells us that 
Vijayasena in the course of his victorious career 'defeated Nanya 
and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, and put down 
the prince of K&marupa.’ Who was this ‘prince of Kamarupa’ ? 
It has been shown elsewhere that Vijayasena was a contemporary 
of Madanapala ( c . 1130-50 A.D.), who is probably to be identi- 
fied with the defeated Gauda monarch. It is also very likely that 
Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) established his dominions in 
North Bengal after overthrowing this Pala king, about 1130 
A.D. 8 This victory may have led Vijayasena into conflict with 
Vaidyadeva or one of his descendants. Vaidyadeva certainly 


• IHQ, December, 1927, p. 842. 

• MA8B, Vol. HI, No. 1, p. 60 j III, 47. 

• Huhakkofioi, the piece from which Vaidyadeva issued hie Kamauli Inscription, 
has not yet bean identified. 

• BI, Vol. I, pp. 806.16. 

• JL, 1927, pp. 9-12 ; JA8B, 1921, pp. 1-16. 
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appears as a friend, if not a vassal, of Kum&rapSla in his 
Kamauli grant. There is no inherent impossibility in the friend- 
ship between the two families continuing till the reign of 
Madanapftla. But of this there is no actual proof. A more likely 
suggestion is that this ‘ prince of KamarQpa ’ is one of the 
rulers mentioned in the Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva .* The 
latter inscription consists of five plates of copper, and was 
presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Winder, 
Assistant Executive Engineer of Tezpur. “ The characters of 
the inscriptions belong to a variety of the Northern alphabet 

which was used in the 12th century A.D in most eastern 

parts of Northern India,” closely resembling those of the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena. It belongs to a prince named 
Vallabhadeva^jf whom the following genealogy is given : — 

In the Candravamia 
Bhaskara 

I 

Rayarideva — r Trailokyasimha 
• Vasumatl? 

„ Udayakarna — Nihsankasimha. 

J =Ahiavadevi 

Vallabhadeva — SrI-Vallabha. 

The last prince in the Saka year 1107 (1184 or 1185 A.D. 
as the year is taken as current or expired), at the command of 
his father and for the spiritual welfare of his mother, founded 
an almshouse ( bhaktaiala , anna-sattra) near a temple of the 
god Mahadeva to the east of Klrtipur in the Hapyacha-ATa^dala, 
and endowed it with the revenues of certain villages and hamlets. 
The localities mentioned have not yet been identified. The lack 
of any imperial titles suggests that these princes were not very 
important. But the close similarity of the script of this 


1 First edited by Hultsseh in ZDMO, 1886, Band XL, pp. 42-47 ; then by Kiel bora 
in El, 1808-90, Vol. V, pp. 181-88. 
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inscription and that of the Deopara inscription, as also its date 
points to the contemporaneity of Vijayasena and these rulers; and 
it is therefore not impossible that either Udayakarpa or his 
father Rftyarideva may have been ‘ the prince of Kfimarupa ’ 
who according to Umfipatidhara was defeated by his patron. 
It was again probably one of these princes, possibly Vallabba- 
deva, who was defeated by Vijayasena’s grandson Laksmaqia- 
sena. 1 A remark has recently been made,, that, though 
discovered at Tezpur, ‘ this grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kfimarupa.’ * But 
this assertion is, to my knowledge, not yet supported by any 
proof, and so the exact area over which this line ruled must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

If the identification proposed above be accepted, Vallabha- 
deva was probably contemporary with Muhammad ibn Bakht- 
yfir, when the latter after his conquest of Lakhaoavatl under- 
took his disastrous expedition to ‘ Tibbat * through Kamrud 
(Kfimarupa). The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, the almost contemporary 
history of the period, supplies the following interesting account 
of this expedition : After his conquest of North Bengal (c. 1198 
A.D.), about the middle of the year 1205 A.D., Muhammad 
formed the ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and 
Tibet, the' mountain tracts which lay to the east of Lakhanavati. 
In those days three races of people, viz., the Kunch (or Kuch), 
the Mej (or Mech), and the Tiharu (mod. Tharu), lived in the 
different mountain parts that separated Tibet from Lakhanavati. 
All of them had ‘Turkish countenances/ and * a different idiom 
too between the language of Hind and Turk (or “Tibbat”).’ 
One of the chiefs of these tribes, who had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad, and was known as ‘ Ali the 'Mej ’ after his adop- 
tion of the Muhammadan faith, agreed to conduct Muhammad 

1 8m tbe Madhaioagar grant of Lakgmanasena, JA8B, 1909, Vol. V (N.8.), 
pp. 467 ff. 

* IHQ, December, 1927, p. 843. 
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ibn Bakht-yar into those hills and act as guide. Under his 
guidance Muhammad and a body of about 10,000 horse were con- 
ducted either from LakhanavatT or from Dlw-kot (Damdamah, 
near Gangarampur, south of Dinajpur), the northern Musalman 
military outpost in these days, to Burdhan-kot (VardhanakutI, 
north of Bogra, close to Govindganj in Long. 89°28', Lat. 25°8' 
25" on the Karatoya). ‘ A river of vast magnitude,' which our 
author calls Begmatl (i.e., Vegamatf, which Blochmann identi- 
fied with the Karatoya) lay in front of this place. For 10 days 
the Muslim army marched along the right bank of the river 
towards the mountains. Blochmann has pointed out that before 
1784 the Karatoya was connected by branches with the Tista 
(Trisrota), which flowed west of the Karatoya and, joining the 
Atrai, fell into the main branch of the Ganges. Thus, it is 
likely that the ten days’ march extended along the Karatoya and 
the Tista, which latter of all the rivers of Bengal extends 
furthest into Tibet. There is little doubt that the Musalmans 
marched along the frontier of the territory of the Raja of 
Kamarupa. Before the tenth day was over the Musalman army 
reached mountainous country and a bridge of hewn stone., 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches. It is difficult to say 
where this bridge was situated ; but Blochmann has suggested 
that it was probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling. Anyhow it would appear from the subsequent 
account that it was not far from, if not actually within, the 
territories of the “ Rae of Kamrud.” The Muslim army passed 
over the bridge, and Muhammad installed at the head of the 
bridge two of his own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other 
a Khalj with troops, in order to guard it until his return. 
When the ‘ Rae of Kamrud ’ became aware of the passage of 
the Muslim troops, he is said to have despatched trustworthy 
persons, saying : “ It is not proper, at this time to march into 
the country of Tibet, and it is necessary to return and to make 
ample preparations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Rae of Kftmrud agree that I will embody ray own forces, and 
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will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will cause that terri- 
tory to be acquired.’ ' But Muhammad did not accept this salu- 
tary advice and turned his face towards the mountains of Tibet. 
The troops made their way, unmolested apparently, through 
defiles and passes and lofty mountains, till on the 36th day they 
reached the open country of Tibet. The whole of that tract was 
under cultivation, with tribes of people and populous villages. 
When they reached a place where there was a fort and began 
plundering the country around, the people of the fort and the 
town engaged the invaders in a fierce contest which raged from 
‘ daybreak to the evening prayer,’ and killed and wounded a 
great number of the Musalman troops. At night Muhammad 
heard of the approach of an army of about 50,000 * valiant Turk 
horsemen, archers.’ After a consultation with the Amirs, he 
ordered the fatigued and worn out troops to retreat. But when 
they retreated, ‘ throughout the whole route, not a blade of 
grass, nor a stick of firewood remained, as they (the inhabitants) 
had set fire to the whole of it, and burnt it, and all the inhabi- 
tants of those defiles and passes, had moved off from the line of 
route. During those fifteen days, not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain, and all the men 
were killing their horses and eating them, until they issued 
from the mountains into the country of Kamrud, and reached 
the head of that bridge. The distress of the army was changed 
into bewilderment and desperation when they found, that, 
taking advantage of the discord and consequent neglect of duty 
of the two Amirs left to guard the bridge, ‘ the Hindus of the 
Kamrud country ’ had come and destroyed it. As boats were 
not procurable, there was no way of crossing the river. Think- 
ing it necessary to halt in some place, in order to build ‘ boats 
and floats, ’‘Muhammad ordered the army to occupy a neighbour- 
ing temple, which is described as * of exceeding height, strength 
and sublimity,’ and ‘very handsome.’ When sheltered in this 
temple “ the K5e of Kamrud became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army. He issued commands to 
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the whole of the Hindus of the country, so that they came 
pouring in crowds, and round about the idol-temple were 
planting spiked bfimbus, in the ground, and were weaving them 
together, so that it was appearing like unto walls.” When 
Muhammad realised his danger, he ordered the army to make 
a sortie and break through the palisade. This, the troops 
succeeded in doing, not without considerable difficulty, and 
they readied the open plain, closely pursued by the Hindus. The 
Musalmans were driven into the river, where they all perished 
with the exception of Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar and *a few horse- 
men, a hundred more or less.... The rest were drowned.’ With 
the assistance of the relatives of ‘ Ali the Mej, Muhammad 
reached Diw-kot ; but such was the extent of the disaster, that 
he could not even ride his horse in the open for ‘all the people, 
from the housetops and the streets (consisting) of women and 
children, would wail and utter imprecations against him and 
revile him.’ Commenting on this expedition, Blochmann has 
said : “It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakht-yar 
had to invade Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambi- 
tion, but if we consider how small a part of Bengal was really 
in his power, his expedition to Tibbat borders on foolhardiness.” 
But an explanation is probably to be found in the fact that in 
those days commercial traffic between Bengal and Tibet was very 
extensive. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads into 
Tibet between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. ‘The 
traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, musk, yak tails, 
honey, borax, falcons and hill ponies.’ The motive behind the 
expedition was probably to plunder and if possible control the 
rich commercial marts of Tibet. 1 

The Musalman invasion of the Brahmaputra valley was 
repeated on several occasions in the period of about 450 years 


1 For the account of the expedition see TN, Tram, by Raverty, Vol. T, pp. 660-72, 
Riyax tu-Sal&tin, Trans, by Abdns Salara, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 66-68 ; JASB, 1876, Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 282-86. 
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which extended from A.D. 1205 to 1662. But most of these 
met with disasters, and Islam never succeeded in making any 
headway in the Valley. In about 1226-27 Sultan Ghiyath ud- 
Dln of Bengal appears to have led an expedition into ‘ Kamrud 
and Bang * but on the approach of an army under Mahmud son 
of Iltutmish he had to retreat hastily to save his territory. 1 In 
about A.D. 1258 Malik IkhtiySr ud-DIn Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan, 
marching from Lakhanavatl, crossed the river Begmatl (Kara- 
toya) and invaded the territories of the ‘ Rae of Kamrud.’ At 
first the Hindu prince was defeated and his capital was occupied 
by the Musalmans ; but when the Khan rejected the request of 
the ‘Rae’ to be allowed to continue as a feudatory of Lakhana- 
vatl, the ‘R&e’ attacked and destroyed him and his army. 2 * 
There were other expeditions. But the last of them was led 
by Mir Jumla, the famous general of Aurangzlb, whose triumph- 
ant march to Ghargaon on the Brahmaputra ended in disastrous 
retreat and death from the effects of the hardships of the 
campaign (16(53 A.D.). S 

But though wo have these accounts of the conflicts of the 
princes of the Brahmaputra valley with the Musalmans, we 
have very few or no records to work out a connected account of 
the history of Assam from the 11th and L2th centuries onwards. 
Some light on this period of Assam is however thrown by the 
Buranjis of the Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, who 
crossed the Patkai hills and settled in and about the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam in the 13th century. From these it appears 
that there existed a kingdom of the Hinduised Chutias, a tribe 
of mixed Bodo-Shan stock, in Sadiya (or Vidarbha). There 
were frequent wars between them and the Ahoms till they were 
completely conquered by the latter in the 16th century. The west- 
ern part of the Brahmaputra valley, the area formerly known as 


1 TN , Raverty's Trans., Vol. I, pp. 694-95. 

* Ibid, Vol. n, pp. 761-69. 

* Sarkar, Hutory of Aurangzib. Vol. Ill, p. 205 ; JBOH3., Vol. I, pp. 179-96; 
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KamarQpa, was known as Kamata, and the only dynasty of 
which we have any connected account is that of the Khyan or 
Khen kings. The few representatives of this tribe now claim 
to be Kayasthas, and their first king, Nfladhvaja, is said to have 
overthrown the last degenerate Pala king of Assam. The last of 
the Khens, Nllambar, was overthrown by Husain Shah in A y D. 
1498. Their territory sometimes extended from the Karatoya to 
the Barnadi. After his fall there was a period of confusion, 
which ended when the Koch ruler Bisva Simha established a 
kingdom with Koch-Bihar (mod. Cooch-Behar) as his capital in 
about 1515 A.D. King Naranarayana of this tribe, which is 
certainly Mongoloid in origin, was a powerful prince, ruling 
practically over the whole of Assam. During his reign Kalapahar, 
the general of Sulayman KarnanT, appears to have invaded Kama- 
rupa, and advanced as far as Tezpur (c. 1568 A.D.). Nara- 
narayana, according to the local Varnsavalls, is said to have 
assisted Akbar in destroying the ‘ Padshah of Gaur ’ (Sultan 
Da’ud) about 1576 A.D. There is no reference to this incident 
in the Musalman accounts. According to the A'ln-i-Akbari, on 
the other hand, Naranarayana ‘ renewed in 1578 A.D. his 
demonstrations of obedience to the Imperial Throne.’ In 
about 1581 A.D. the Koch king was compelled to create a 
principality for his nephew' Raghudev by ceding to the latter 
the region east of the river Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar river ?). 
This led to the foundation of two rival Koch kingdoms, 
which the Muslims call Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. The 
capital of the principality founded by Raghu was probably situ- 
ated near the modern town of Hajo, a few miles north of Gau- 
hati. The hostilities of these two kingdoms led to the inter- 
ference of the Musalmans and the Ahoms. In 1638 A.D. the 
western and the eastern states became vassals of the Musalmans 
and the Ahoms respectively. 1 

I have already referred to the migration of the Ahoms into 
Assam in the 13th century. It appears from their Buranjis 

* For recently discovered silver com of Naranarayana (Saka 1477 =>1555 A.D.), see 
IHQ, Vol. n, >926, pp. 614 ff. 

34 
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that a section of the great Shan tribe left Maulung in the upper 
Irrawaddy valley about 1215 A.D. under the leadership of 
Suk&phS and established a small principality near the Dikho 
valley. Their power steadily increased, and by the year A.D. 
1638, as we have seen, extended practically over the whole 
Brahmaputra valley up to Dhubri. From this time onwards they 
stood face to face with the Mughul emperors of Delhi but the 
latter never succeeded in conquering them. Even the brilliant 
campaign of Mir Jumla was in the end but only a Pyrrhic 
victory. The A horns remained unconquered till the Burmese 
invasion in the 19th century. 1 

I have not said anything so far about the Surma valley 
because, strictly speaking, it should not be included in Assam 
proper. It was only administrative necessity that led the British 
Government to include it within the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1874. Though it is possible that the 
Su-ma valley may have been conquered occasionally by some 
po rful rulers of Kamarupa, yet for all practical purposes it 
appears to have remained outside the general currents of the 
history of Assam proper. Attempts have recently been made to 
show that even the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, 
though discovered in Sylliet, record a grant of land near 
Karnasii varna, and that it was subsequently carried to its place 
of discovery by some descendant of the donee who migrated 
from his original home. 2 For the history of the Surma valley 
of this period we have very few authentic documents. Two 
copper-plate grants of a line of kings were dug up from a 
brick mound in BhStera in Sylliet, and were first edited in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1880. 3 From 

1 For the history of the 13th century onwards, see HA. Chapters IV to IX; CHI, Vol. 
Ill, Chapters XI and XXI. Consult also History of the Shans , by Ney Elias. For coins, 
CCIM , pp. 294 ff., and plate XX IX. 

* El, Vol. XIX, July 1927, pp. 115 ff. 

* PASB, 1880, pp. 144-53. The first plate opens with 4 om namah Siv&ya * and 

the second ‘ on ni niN'ir O f irc of thesa plates has been re-edited under the name 

1 The Bhatera Copper-plate of Govinda-Kesavadeva 1 by K. ML Gupta in El, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 277-86. 
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these we get the following statement of the genealogy of Kesava- 
deva and Isanadeva A the donors of these grants : 

In the Lunar family 

Kharavaga (alias Navagirvana ?) 

| (Founder of the kingdom of Srihatta.) 

Gokuladeva (Golhaga ?) 

Narayaga 

Ke^avadeva alias Bipuraja-Gopi-Qovinda. 

Iianaieva. 

According to Dr. R. L. Mitra, the editor of the inscriptions, 
the grant of Kesavadeva is dated in Paniavakuladipal&bda Sam. 
4328 ( Kali Yuga*» A.D. 1245). The reading and interpretation 
of this date are not free from doubt, but it agrees with the date 
703 A.H. (A.D. 1303) which is given as the date of the 
conquest of Srlhat (Sylhet) by Sikandar Khan GhazI in the 
reiign of Sultan Piruz Shah, in a stone inscription, discovered 
in Sylhet and now lying in the Dacca Museum. 1 If the date 
for KeSavadeva is correct, it would appear that the Musalmans 
conquered Sylhet after, or in the reign of, his successor 
Isanadeva. 2 

I would conclude by referring to the Kacharis, who 
established a powerful kingdom in the 13th century. It 
extended ‘ along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from the 
Dikhu to the Kaliang or beyond and included also the valley of 
the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms North Cachar 
sub-division/ Their struggles with the Ahoms led to the 

1 JA8B, 1922, Vol« XSTIII (N. S.)» p. 418. First noticed in the Dacca Review t August 
1913. 

* Bat recently the reading of the date has been questioned. It has been suggested that 
the date on the grant is 4151 and not 4324. This would give 1949 A.D. [4151—3102 (B.C., 
the beginning of the Kali era)] as the date of KeSava and about 975 A.D. as that of 
Kharav*ga, the founder of the line in Sribs^a. The identification of some of the place* 
names in the grant seem to show that Kefovadeva's rule extended over a considerable 
portion of Sylhet and probably also some portions of Hill Tippera and Oachar. Bee BI, 
VoL XU, p.278. 
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decline of their power, but the KachSri princes known as ‘ Kings 
of Hidamba ’ continued to rule till the 19th century, when their 
principality was annexed by the British. 1 

Genealogical Tables . 2 

(Date* approximate.) 

1. Dynasty of Pu§yavarman ( c . 350-650 A.D.). 

II. Salastambha and his Successors (c. 650-800 A.D.). 

III. Pralambha and his Successors (c. 800-1000 A.D .) : 

Pralambha (c. 800) 

| =Jlvada. 

Harjara (829 A.D.) 

| =Tara. 

Vanamala (o. 875 A.D.). 

Jayamala — Virabahu (c. 900 A.D.) 

| = Amba 

Balavarman (c. 925 A.D.) 

Tyagasimha (c. 1000 A.D.) 

IV. The Palas (c, 1000 A.D.— 1100 A.D .) : 

Tyagasimha (died childless) ? 

Brahmapala 

| =Kuladevi 

Katnapala 

I 

PurandarapaXa 

| =Durlabha 

Indrapala 
• • 

Jayapala 

Gopala 

Harsamala (pala ?) 

Pharmapala. 

1 For details see HA , Chapters X and XIII. Anew silver coin of the Cacbar king 
Ys&onMyapa (£aka 1507 - 1585 A.D.) has been noticed in IHQ, Vol. II, 1926, pp. 615 ff. 
See also He$amba Rajyer Dairfavidhi, Ed. by MM. Padmanath Vidyavinod. For the Rajas 
of Jain tie who probably establised their kingdom in c. 1500 A.D. see ibid, Chapter XIII ; 
.see also IHQ, December 1027, pp. 847-49i and JASB, Vol. XXV (N.8.), pp. 165-69. (The 
Batak Copper-plate grant of king Rftma Siihba II, &bka 1731.) 

1 Princes whose names are in italics did not reign. Uncertain relationship is shown 
by vertical dots. 
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V. Tihgyadeva (c. 1100 A.D,). 

VI. Line of Bodhideva : 

Bodhideva [Minister of Ramapala 1 (c. 1084-1126 A.D.)] 
=Pratapadevi 


Vaidyadeva Budhadeva ? 

(o. 1125 A.D.) 

VII . Dynasty of Bhaskara (c. 1150-1206 A.D.) : 

Bhaskara. 

Rayuridcva — Trailokyasirnha. 

| =Vasumati ? 

Udayakarna — Nihsankasirhha. 

| =Ahiavadevi. 

Vallabhadeva — Sri-Vallabha (c. 1184-85). 

VIII. Dynasty of Kharavana : 

Kharavana ( alias Navagirvapa 7) 

Gokuladeva (Golhana ?) 

Narayana. 

KeiSavadeva alias Itipuraja Gopi Govinda (A.D. 1245?) 
Xsanadeva. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dynastic History op Bengal and Bihar 

The connection of the peoples of the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with those living lower down in 
the deltaic regions, which form the greater part of modern Bengal 
and Bihar, has always been of a more or less intimate character. 
As early as the later Vedic literature we find the Pracyas, 1 the 
dwellers ini the east ’ differentiated from the westerners, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is 
not known exactly which tribes were included in this term. It 
is likely that the Kasiis, Kosalas, Videhas, Magadhas and other 
eastern tribes known at that time to the Aryans are meant. But 
the fact that the tfatapatha Brdhmana refers to their mode of 
making tombs and disapproves of that custom makes it possible 
that there were cultural, if not also ethnic, differences between 
the peoples of the upper and lower Ganges valley. The epic 
story which makes Anga, Vafiga, Kalihga, Pundra, and Sumha 
the ksetrajn sons of the asura Bali by his wife Sude§na through 
the agency of the Brahman sage Dlrghatamas, seems to indicate 
at least the popular belief that these peoples formed a compact 
ethnic group. The physical measurements of the peoples of a 
large portion of Bengal and Bihar convinced Risley that they 
were mainly Dravido-Mongolian, with a strain of Indo-Aryan 
blood, which is more prominent in the west and in the higher 
groups. In the western half of Bihar the Aryo-Dravidian fea- 
tures predominated, while in the east of Bengal the Mongolian 
type was more common. This theory has been criticised. But 
the opponents admit that * the people of the lower Ganges valley 
belong to a different Aryan stock from those who composed the 
Vedic hymns.’ Whatever may be the ethnic and cultural 
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affinity of the peoples of Bengal and Bihar, it is certain that 
the political relationship between them was sufficiently intimate. 
Thus when wc enquire into the history of the different political 
and geographical divisions of this region, such as Magadha, 
Videha, Anga, Vahga, Samatata, Pundra, Gauda, Riidha 
Sumha, etc., we find that from the beginning of imperialism 
in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., excepting periods of political 
disintegration, they have been generally under the administra- 
tion of one government. The absorption of Anga by Magadha 
in the reign of Bimbisara was the first important step in the 
development which culminated in the establishment of the 
Nandas as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridae. Perhaps 
earlier still is the epic tradition of the unification of these tracts 
under Jarasandha of Magadha and Karna of Anga. The 
Mauryas certainly ruled over these regions; and the recent dis- 
covery of the Damodarpur plates makes it clear that the Guptas 
did the same up to the beginning of the 6th century A.p. 
Again the Palas of our period, though known to their contem- 
poraries as kings of Yariga (Vangapati ) , issued most of their 
earlier inscriptions from Bihar. It will thus be not improper to 
group together in one chapter the accounts of the dynasties that 
ruled over the lower valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 1 

It is now generally agreed that the Gupta empire survived 
the shock of the Hupa invasions and continued up to the begin- 
ning of the 6th century A.D. There is evidence to show that 
at least in the east its disintegration began soon after that time. 
Thus the absence of the word Gupta, in Maharaja-Rajapulra-Deva 
Bhattaraka, the name of the governor in the fifth Damodarpur 
plate may indicate that he was the son of a local raja of North- 
ern Bengal who in 543 A.D. perhaps acknowledged only a 


See Vedic Index, Vol II, p. 46; Mahabharata, T, 101; Risley, Peoples of India', Cen- 
sus Report tor 1901 by the satne; 101, 1907, pp. 212 ff. ; Chanda, Indo-Aryans, CHI, 
Vol. I, pp. **0 ff. ; Carmichael Lectures, Calcutta Univerai’.y, 1918, pp. 42 ff. ; JASB, 1923, 
pp. 866 ff. ; BI, Vol. XV, pp. 113 ff. 
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nominal suzerainty of the Gupta sovereigns. 1 The discovery of 
the Faridpur plates, which are referred to the 6th century A.D. 
reveals the presence of a line of independent rulers in Southern 
Bengal, 2 * while the Vappaghosavata inscription of Jayanaga 8 
seems to indicate the presence of another line of indepen- 
dent rulers in Karnasuvarnaka in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. Whether they had any connection with the Gupta 
governors of Northern Bengal referred to above is a question 
that cannot be answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
But that there grew up an independent power in Bengal side by 
side with the decadent Gupta power in Magadha is shown by the 
references to the clash of the Maukharis and the ‘ Gaudas living 
on the seashore’ in the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman (554 
A.D.). 4 It remained for Sa^anka to extend the power of the 
Gaudas from Kanauj in the west to Ganjam in the south. 5 * * But 
his empire was short-lived. Attacked on both flanks by Harsa 
and Bhaskaravarman, he appears to have retreated into the hill- 
tracts of Orissa. The former annexed Magadha, while the latter 
to judge from thfe position of his victorious camp at Karnasu- 
varna, overran North and West Bengal." During the reign of 
Harsa, the rest of Bengal and Bihar appears to have been divided 
into a number of independent and semi-independent states. These 
were (1) I-lan-na-po-fa-to ( Hiranyaparvata?, country round 
the hill of Monghyr), (2 )Chan-p‘o (Campa, Bhagalpur District), 
(3) Ka-chu-wSn (?) k‘i-lo (Kajahgala, area round Rajmahal), (4) 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundra-vardhana, North Bengal to the west of 


1 EI, Vol. XV. p. 142; The Early History o] Bengal, by Prof. R. C. Majurodsr, Dacca 
noiTeraity. 1924. pp. 14-15. 

* IA, 1910, Vol. 39, pp. 193-216 ; JASB, August 1910, pp. 429-36 ; 1911, pp. 289, 
308 and 475-602. I think Pargiter has successfully proved that these grants are genuine. 

* El, Vol. XVm, pp. 60-64. 

4 'EI, Vol. XIV, p. 117, verse 13. 

* Ol, pp. 283-84 ; EI, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46 ; Harsaearita of Bana, Trans, by Cowell end 

Thome*, pp, 178 ff. ; BE, Vol. I, pp. 210 ff. ; YG. Vol. I. pp. 843 ff. 

* £/,4Vol. XU, pp. 65 ff. ; Vol. XIX, pp. 115 ff. ; Hargacarit a ot Bana, Tran*, by 

Cowell end Tbomae, pp. 216 ff. 

35 
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the Karatoya), (5) San-mo-ta-Va (Samatata, Bengal delta be- 
tween theHugli and HillTippera), (f>) Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamralipti, 
portions of Midnapore and the 24-Parganas) and (7) Kic (ka)-lo- 
na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasu varna, probably portions of Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad districts). 1 A critical study 
of Yuan Chwang’s account seems to indicate that though 
Harsa sometimes passed through these tracts in the course of 
his invasions, they did not form a part of his empire. 2 * After 
the death of Harsa, the troubled state of the Ganges valley 
appears to have helped the extension of Tibetan power in the 
south. The Chinese and Tibetan documents however never 
tell ns whether Tibet actually held Bengal and Bihar; and it 
seems likely that whatever influence Tibet had over these tracts, 
came to an end about the year 7013 A.D., when, according to the 
T’ang annals, Nepal and India threw off the suzerainty of 
Tibet. 8 During the second half of the 7th century, we have 
the records of two important lines of princes ruling in Bengal 
and Bihar. These were the Guptas of Magadha 4 and the 
Khadgas of Samatata. 5 * * As the Khalipur image-inscription of 
Adityasena gives for hitn the date A.D. ( >7 2-78, and as a 
Deoghar epigraph preserves the memory of his performing 

* Atvamedha and other great sacrifices ’ and of having ruled 

* the whole earth up to the oceans,’ it is not unlikely that 
it was this Gupta sovereign who was instrumental in throwing 
off the yoke of Tibet in 708 A.D. The extent of the rule of these 
later Guptas is not exactly known. All their inscriptions have 
been so far discovered in the districts of Gaya, Patna, Bhagnlpur 
and Shahabad of Bihar. But their 'conflict with the Maukharis 

1 BR, Vol. H, pp. 186-204 ; YC, Vol. II, pp. 178-93. Watters restores I-lan-na, the 

first part of the name in no. (1), as Irana * which denotes a piece of wild or barren land.' 

* JBORS, September- December^. 923, pp. 3 ft. 

9 Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society , 1911 » p. 133. 

GI, pp. 200-18. 

* MASB, Vol. I, No. 6 ; El, Vol. XVII, pp. 357-39; JA8B, 1023, Vol. XIX (N.S.), 

pp. 375-79; 1914, Vol. X (N. S.), pp. 85-91 ; YC % Vol. II, p. 188; Ohavannee, Les Religieuz 

Eminent s t Paris, 1894, p. 128, 
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of the U. P., their wars on the banks of the Lauhitya, and the 
possible identification of Madhavagupta of the Aphsad stone 
inscription with the Malwa prince Madhavagupta of Bapa’s 
Harsacarita, would indicate a wider extent of power than the 
distribution of their inscriptions suggests. 1 In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Kumardmatya Lokanfitha of the 
recently discovered Tippera grant dated in year 44 (Harsa 
era?=A.D. 650) has been referred to by some scholars as a 
feudatory of this Gupta prince Adityasena. 2 * But he was more 
probably a vassal of the Khadgas. The inscriptions of the 
Khadgas have been so far found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal. The possible identification of Bajabhata,’ 
king of Samatata at the time of Seng-Chi’s visit to India 
(c. 650 — 700 A.D.) with Rajar&ja of the Ashrafpur plate (B) 
and the suggested reading of the date in the same plate as 
73 or 79 (=679 or 685 A.D.), which has now been found to be 
not inconsistent with the palaeographic data of the records, 
would tend to place these rulers in the periods c. 650-700 A.D. 4 
Karmanta, the place of residence of these princes has been 
identified with modern Kainta near Comilla. 

Neither of these dynasties however appea rs to have succeed- 
ed in establishing a united and strong government in Bengal and 
Bihar. The result was that these rich tracts remained for about 


1 Harsacarita of Baga, Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 119-21 ; OI, p. 203; 
El, Vol. XIV, pp. 100 ff. ; Raychaudbnri, Political History of Ancient India , 2nd Ed. t 
1927, pp. 371 ff. 

* El, Vol. XV, p. 304. 

s Life , pp. xxx-xxxi; but Chavannes seems to give the name as Ho-louo-che-poJch'a 
(Harsabha(a), see his Religieuz Eminent s, p. 128. 

* The editor of the Ashrafpur platea placed them “in the 8th or 9th centuries A.D." 
This view is still held by some scholars, see Bang&ldr Itihds , by It. D. Banerji,2nd Ed., pp. 
164 if., 233 ff. But see JASB, 1923, pp. 376 ff. The date proposed above is also supported 
by the suggested identification of “roi de I'lnde ‘Orieotale qui s’applle T'i-p'ouo-po-mo 
(Devavarman)," the contemporary of king Adityasena (je-Kium^ l'armle du aoleil) men- 
tioned by Hoei-luen (c. 650-700 A.D.) with Devakhadga of the Ashrafpur plates and Aditya- 
sena of the Sh&bpur image inscription ; See Chavannes, Les Religieuz Eminente, pp. 81 
end 83; Life , pp. xxxvi-xxxvn. 
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50 years (c. 700 — 750 A.D.) a constant prey to foreign invaders. 
The first invasion so far recorded appears to have been that of 
the princes of the Saila family. The Ragholi (Balaghat district, 
G.P.) plates of Jayavardhana II inform us that his grandfather 
took Kasi after killing its ‘self-conceited and cruel king,’ while 
the elder brother of this grandfather took the whole country of 
Pundra after destroying its ruler. As the script of the inscrip- 
tion ‘very much resembles those of the Paithan plates of Govinda 
III, dated in the year 794 A.D,’ it is probably not unreasonable 
to refer the events recorded above to c. 725 A.D. 1 It is not 
improbable that the prince referred to as a Paundra king in 
this inscription was Jivitagupta or one of the successors of 
Adityasena. The invasion of the Saifas was followed by that of 
Yasovarman, who is described in the Rdjatarahgini of Kalhana, 
as lord of “the land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna 
to the Kalika.” 2 * Stein has identified this prince with ‘ the king 
of Central India, I-cha-f on-mo, who in A.D. 731 sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Court.’ 8 It appears from the Chinese 
annals that he was on his throne at least between 731 and 730 
A.D., and it was probably during these years that he undertook a 
triumphal procession of digoijatja for the conquest of the countries 
all round his dominions, which is recorded in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja. 4 * In the course of his eastern expedition he seems 
to have met the king of Gaud a, who is also called Magadhddhipa, 
not far from the ‘ Viudhya region,’ and defeated him in a fierce 
battle, in which the vassals and nobles of the eastern king 
appeared “ like sparks of light issuing from a shooting-star.” 
After the battle the Magadhddhipa was pursued and slain by 

1 EI t Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. I have accepted a comparatively earlier date for the 
events, as the conquests appirently took place during the reign of the great-grandfather of 
the donor. The conquerors having died during the life-time of their father, the next king 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of the donor. 

* IV, 132-46. 

* Stein’s Eng. Trans., Hajatarangini , Vol. I, pp. 88-80. 

4 Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series , No. XXXIV, Re-edited by N. B. Utgikar 

Poona, 1027, verses 192-686. 
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Yasovarman, who then proceeded eastwards and compelled the 
Vanga king though ‘powerful in the possession of a large number 
of warlike elephants’ to acknowledge him as his suzerain. 1 It 
is not certain who this ruler of Magadha-Gauda was ; but that 
he was a powerful sovereign is clear from the fact that his domi- 
nions extended from the borders of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) to the 
Vindhyas. Possibly he was one of the Saila rulers referred to 
above who conquered Kasi and Pundlra in about the first quarter 
of the 7th century A.D. It is significant that the Saila prince 
Srlvardhana, who is probably not far removed from the 2nd 
quarter of the 8th century, is called ‘the lord of the Vimdhya’ 
( Vindhyesuara ), the very mountain not far from which the two 
armies met for the first time. It is not improbable that the 
Vanga (Samatata) king defeated by Yasovarman was one of the 
Khadga rulers referred to above. The success of Yasovarman 
was however short-lived, and not long after 736 A.D., he fell a 
victim to the ambition of the Karkota king Lalit-aditya Mukta- 
pida, probably known to the Chinese as Mu-to-pi 2 We are told 
by KalhaQa that after annexing the dominions of the Kanauj king, 
LalitSditya ‘ proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean ’ and 
reached the “ Gauda land.” 3 Another invasion of Bengal-Bihar 
was probably undertaken by the Karnarupa king Srl-Har^a 
(Harisa?), who is referred to in the Pasupati inscription of his 
son-in-law Jayadeva of Nepal (153=153 + 595 *=748 A.D?) as the 
ruler of Gauda, (klra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands. 4 This 
appears to have been followed by the invasion of the Kashmirian 
king JayapI<Ju, who is reported by Kalhaija to have visited the 
lands east of Prayaga in the course of his adventures in the early 
part of his reign (c. 762-63 A.D.). We are told that Jayapida 

1 Ibid, verses 354, 414*20. 

2 Rdjata rang ini, Stein's Trans , Vol. 1, pp. N8-&9. 

5 Ibid, IV, 145 43. Specially note the veraea 323 33 which describe the treacherous 
murder of the Gauda king by LalitSditya and the bravery of the * dark-coloured ’ servants 
of the Gau<ja prince, which when contrasted with the conventional details of the dtgvijaya, 
have an historical appearance. 

* I A, Vol. IX, p. 179, Hue 15. See also supra, pp. 192 and 241. 
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reached ‘the city of Pau^dravardhana, subject to the king of 
Gfau la and at that time protected by a prince called Jayanta. ’ 
The Kashmirian monarch married Kalyanadevi, the daughter of 
Jayanta, and after conquering * the chiefs of the five Gaudas’ 
(Panca-Gaui-ddhipan) , made his father-in-law their sovereign. 
Though it is not impossible that there may be some grain 
of historical fact in the stories of the adventures of JaySpuJa, 
ail attempts to identify Jayanta must remain problematical. 1 
As a result of all these invasions the lower Ganges valley 
must have been reduced to a chaotic condition. The Lama 
Taranatha, referring to the condition of this region just before 
the election of Gopila, the founder of the Pala dynasty, says : 
“ There was no longer any member of it (the royal family of 
the Candras) a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five 
provinces to the east, each Ivsatriya, Brahman , and merchant 
(Vaisya ?) constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country.” * The anarchic condition 
is more vividly expressed by the expression Mdtsyanyaya which 
is applied by the Khali mpur inscription of Dharmapala to 
describe the condition of North-eastern India before the election 
of GopSla. 8 

In the last paragraph I have indirectly placed Gopala in the 
beginning of the second half of the 8th century. There has been 
recently much discussion on the chronology of the Palas. We do 
not propose here to enter into a detailed examination of this 
question. It will b3 sufficient if we remember the foundation 
sban on which all schemes of Pala chronology must inevitably 
rest. In the case of the nine kings from GopSla to Mahipala, 

1 Rdjatarangini , IV, 421-68 ; Kalhapa places the reign of Jayffplda in 751-782 A.D. 
As the adventures in Qauia-Punfra are placed by Kalhapain the beginning of bis reign, 
and as Stein has shown that we mnst correct these dates of the local historian by adding 
a period of about 12 years, I have placed Jayapu}a's possible visit to the lower Ganges 
valley inc. 762-63 A.D. As to the identification of Jayanta, I would point out that in my 
chronology he ia plasel sufficiently near Gop&la to raise the suspicion of their identity. 

* Li, VoL IV, 1875, pp. 366-366. 

• JS/. yol.IV, verse 4. 
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these are : (1) The date Saka 705 expired (783-84 A.D.) 
supplied by the Jaina Harivarhia for IndrSyudha, who must be 
identified with the Mahodaya ruler Indraraja of the Bhagalpur 
grant of NSrSyanapala, who was dethroned by DharmapSla. 
(2) The synchronism of DharmapSla with the Ragtrakuta Govinda 
III (793-814 A.D.) established by the identification of Dharma 
and CakrSyudha, mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsa as surrendering themselves to Govinda III, with the 
DharmapSla and Cakrayudha of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yanapala. (3) The Vikrama year 1083 (A.D. 1026) given in the 
Sarnath inscription for Mahlpala (I) . (4) The synchronism of 

RSjendra Cola and Mahlpala established » by the former’s Tiru- 
malai inscription, which records an attack made by the Cola 
king upon the lower Ganges valley in about 1021-25 A.D. (5) 
And the synchronism of Nagabhata (c. 8^7 -33 A.D.) and 
Cakrayudha established by the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of 
Bhoja (v. 9). The year 1026 A.D. for Mahlpala is usually taken 
by scholars to mark the end of his reign. Accepting that hypo- 
thesis for the time being, and counting backwards from that date, 
we arrive at the date 769 A.D., for DharmapSla (1026—257 
=769 A.D.). In this calculation we have two uncertain factors, 
viz., the year 1026 A.D. may not have been the last .year of 
Mahlpala, and the period of 257 years which is the total of 
the reign-period so far known of the rulers from DharmapSla to 
Mahlpala does not take into account the unkuown reign-period of 
VigrahapSla (II). Again it is not certain that the reign-periods 
so far known were the last years of the reign of the respective 
sovereigns. Within these limitations, the dates of the rulers 
from Gopala to MahTpSla may be shown as follows : 

1. Gopala ... c. 765 A.D. (reign-period not known). 

2. Dharmapala ... c. 769-801 ,, (reign-period so far known 

82 years). 

8. Devapala ... c. 801-840 ,, ( „ ,, 89 ,, ). 

4. Vigrahapala (I) or 

8urapaia ... e. 840*843 ( „ ..8 ,, ). 
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5. 

Narayanapala 

... c. 843-897 A.D. ( reign-period bo far known 

,, 54 years). 

6. 

Bajyapala 

... c. 897-921 „ ( 

21 „ ). 

7. 

Gopala (II) 

... c. 921-978 „ ( 

„ 57 „ ). 

8. 

Vigrabapala (II) 

... o. 978- ? „ ( 

,, not known). 

9. 

Mahipala (1) 

... c. 978-1026 ,, ( 

,, 48 years). 


The chronology proposed above is open to the obvious criticism 
which I have already pointed out. But the fact that any con- 
siderable increase in the reign-periods would push Dharmapala 
into the period 700-50 A. I)., seems to indicate that the possible 
total excess of reign-periods cannot be large. A little elasticity 
in the chronological scheme may however be introduced if we 
place the date 1020 A.D. in the middle of Mahlpala’s reign. The 
arguments so far advanced to prove that Mahipala was dead 
before 1026 A.D. do not appear to me to be at all conclusive. 
Even assuming that Mahipala died before 1020 A.D., his reign 
can only be moved back from that date by a few years, for any 
big gap would place Dharmapala in the period 750-60 A.D. The 
division of Gauda into five divisions in c. 762-63 at the time of 
Jayaplda, is not consistent with what we know of Dharmapala’s 
reign. But in view of the synchronism of Dharmapala with 
Govinda'III (c. 794-814 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 
A.D.) it would, I think, be safer if we push forward the period 
of Dharmapala’s reign by another 14 years and place the last date 
of Mahipala in c. 1040 A.D. This would "give Dharmapala a\ 
reign of 46 years (769-815 A.D.), which is not at all impossible 
in view of the fact that Taranatha assigns him a period of 64 
years. The reign-periods assigned by this historian sometimes, 
as in the case of Mahipala (I) and Bamapala, have been found 
to be approximately in agreement with the known dates of 
those princes. Thus unless there is some mistake in the ascrip- 
tion of the dates found on inscriptions or colophons of MSS. the 
above table with this correction should serve as the nearest ap- 
proximations of the reign-periods of the first nine Palas. As to 
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the eight later Palas who followed Mahlpala I, we have to take 
into consideration the known reign-periods of these princes, 
which is 106 years. This however does not include the un- 
known reign-periods of three princes, and includes 4 years for 
Kumarapala, which, as we shall see is an uncertain quantity. 
In this connection we must bear in mind the synchronisms 
between Nayapala and Vigrahapala (III) and the Tripuri 
Kalaeuri Laksmi-Karnadeva (c. 1041-70 A.D.) and that between 
Ramapala, and Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.). The argu- 
ment that since in a MS. dated in 1120 A.D. the Nepal 
king Sadasivadeva is styled Rajadhiraja-Poramesvara, the 
supremacy of Nanyadeva over the Bagmati valley must have 
been over by that date, cannot be accepted as conclusive, for 
we have already shown elsewhere that Nepal rulers appear to 
have continued to assume imperial titles in spite of their subser- 
vient position. 1 Thus the theory based on this supposition that 
Vijayasena must have conquered North-Bengal and Tirhut in 
about 1120 A.D. from Madanapala and Nanyadeva loses its 
force. I have elsewhere shown reason to suppose that Nanya’s 
reign may have continued even up to about the middle of the 
12th century A.D. 2 Again, in view of the fact that the Palas 
appear to have lingered on in Magadha till the middle of the 
12th century there is nothing impossible in supposing that 
Madanapala may have continued to rule for some time ini Bihar 
even after he lost North-Bengal. Within the limitations which 
we have already pointed out, we can then propose the following 
table for the last eight Pal a kings : 

10. Nayapala, c- 1040-1055 A.D. (reign-period so far known, 15 years). 

11. Vigrahapala (III), c. 1055-1081 A.D. (reign-period 26 years). 

12. Mahlpala (II), c. 1082- ? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 

13. Surapala (II), c. 1083-? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 


See supra, Dynastic History of Nepal, pp. 206-209 and 220-21. 
* See supra, pp. 204-205!and fn. 1 on p. 206, 

86 
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14. Ramapala, c. 1084*1126 A.D. (reign-period 42 years). 


16. 

Kumarapala, c. 

1126-1180 

( - 

,, 4 years ?). 

16. 

Gopala (III j , 

c. 1180-? 

( „ 

,, not known). 

17. 

Madanapala, 

c. 1130-1160 ,, 

( >> 

,, 19 years). 

? 

Govindapala, 

c. 1150-1162 ,, 



? 

Palapala, 

c. 1162- ? „ 




We can introduce a little more elasticity in the chronological 
frame by placing Madanapala a few years later, for we do not 
know how long Govindap&la ruled. A Gaya, inscription gives 
the date V. E. 1232 as the 14th year, counting from the end of 
h« reign. {Sri Govindapdladeva-gata-rdjye-caturdaAa-samvat- 
sare.) His reign thus ended in c. 1162 A.D. But he may 
have ascended the throne of Magadha a few years after 1150 
A.D. 1 Palapala of the Jaynagar image inscription may have 
reigned for a few years after Govindapala. 

Turning now to the details of PS,la history, we are first con- 
fronted with the question of their origin. In their inscrip- 
tions the Palas never claim any descent from any mythical or 
epic hero, which is such a common feature in the genealogical 
tables of many other dynasties of India. In the earliest grant 
of the dynasty, the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, we are 
simply tpld that the family sprang from Dayitavisnu, who is 
called Saroa-vidyavadata (sanctified by aW sorts of knowledge). 
His son Vapyata (Bappata ? ) is described as Khanditarati ; 
and the latter’s son Gopala was forced to accept the hands of the 
Goddess of Fortune in order to put an end to the condition of 
anarchy ( matsyanyaya ) then prevailing in North-eastern India. 
In the commentary of the Ramacarita the Palas are said to 
have sprung from the sea, while in the Kamauli grant of Vai- 
dyadeva they are said to have been born in the family of the sun 

> For Pile chronology, see I A, 1909, Vol. 38, pp. 288*248; MA8B, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 
pp. if*, JBORS, December, 1928, pp. 489*589, September* December, 1929, pp. 647-50; 
BSAg&l&r Itik&t, by R. D. Benerji, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 179 ff. ; l A, 1920, Vol. 49, pp* ,89 ' 
98; JA8B, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.S.), pp. 1-6 ; l HQ, September, 1927, pp. 671-91. Excepting 
hie ■»«"* there it et present nothing to show that PalepiU belonged to the Pile dynasty. 
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(vathie Mihirasya). In the commentary of a Nepal MS. of the 
Aftasahasrika-PrajMparamita written by Haribhadra in the 
reign of Dharmapala the latter is described as Rajabhatadi-varh- 
ia-patita. In the A’in-i-Akbarl the PSlas are described as a 
‘ Kayetli family.’ 1 These are the facts on which must depend 
any discussion on the origin of the Palas. Of these we may 
reject the testimony of the A’in-i-Akbarl as very late. The state- 
ments of the Rdmacarita and the Kamauli grant are also separa- 
ted from Gfopala by more than three hundred years. From the 
Khalimpur grant it appears that Dayitavisnu belonged to an 
educated plebeian family, which was probably neither Brahman 
nor Ksatriya. In the troublesome days that then prevailed in 
North-eastern India during the first half of the 8th century, 
the family must have soon found the sword to be more profitable 
than the pen. This transformation may have led to the foun- 
dation of the fortunes of the family. Vapyata and then Gropala 
appear to have met with considerable success in their new 
profession, to be deemed able to save the country from the 
grip of anarchy. Attempts have been made to show that 
the statement of Haribhadra means that Dharmapala was a 
descendant of Rajabhata, the son of Devakhadgaof the Ashrafpur 
plates. 8 Though the fact that the Palas and the Khadgas 
were both Bauddha families, may be considered favourable to 
such an identification, and there is no inherent difficulty 
about the chronological position of the two families, yet I think 
it is better not to push this theory too far. For it is 
doubtful whether Rajabhatadi-variisa-patita cau really mean 
scion of Rajabhata. Pandit H. P. Sastrl took it to mean ‘the 


* See El, Vol. IV, pp. 243 If., verses 1-4; MASB, Vol. IH, No. 1, pp. 20-21 ; El, 
Vol. II, pp. 347 ff. ; AAK, Vol. II, p. 145 ; JASB, 1923, Vol. XIX (N.S.), p.»370 and In. 2. 
The verse in Haribhadra* e commentary is as follows : 

11 R&jye Rdjabhat-ddi^vamsa^patita-srbDhannapdlaiya vai 
Tattvdloka-vidhdyini viraciti Sat.padjik^eyam ntayd," 

See also Banged grant of Mahlpala, V. 2, El, Vol. XIV, pp. 824 ff. and p. 820 fn. !• 

1 JASB, 1923, p. 879; Bdhgalar ltthai t 2nd Ed.,. Vol. I, pp. 164 ff. 
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descendant of a military officer of some king.’ Then it is 
curious that if the two predecessors of Gopala were really sprung 
from a royal dynasty they should be referred to as plebeians in 
the Khalimpur grant. It would require very strong proofs to 
show that a reigning family which could trace its descent to 
kings of the past would have remained silent about that 
connection in their genealogical tables. It is so unusual in 
India. 

Taranath informs us that Gopala first began to reign in 
Bengal and then brought Magadha under his power. Though 
mixed up with stories, the account of the Tibetan historian 
about the election of Gopala is in agreement with the Khalimpur 
grant. The statement that Gopala was first raised to the throne 
of Bengal appears to be also supported by the commentary of the 
Ramacarita which refers to Varendri as the janakabhu of Rama- 
pala. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva also refers to the 
recovery of the janakabhu by Ramapala, which is taken by some 
scholars to mean Varendri. 1 The Monghyr grant of Devapala 
informs us that Gopala conquered the world up to the sea 
(vijitya yend jaladhe vasundharum ). 2 From the fact that his 
son was able to undertake extensive military campaigns it is not 
improbable that Gopfila fully consolidated his position before he 
died. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayapapala compares him with 
Lokanatha Dasabala (Buddha), both being said to have overcome 
the Kdmakaris. 3 In the Khalimpur record of his son he is given 
the epithet para ma-Saugata. According to Taranath ‘he built 
the Nalandara temple not far from Oiantapura and reigned for 
45 years.’ 4 We have no dated colophons of MSS. or inscrip- 
tions of his reign. 


1 I A, Vol. IV, 1875. p. 366 ; El. Vol. IV, pp. 213-54, versa 4; MASB, Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, p. 81, 1, 88; El, Vol. II, pp. 347-68; GatidalekhamdH, pp. 127 ff. 

» El, Vol. XVIII, p. 304. 

• IA, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 804. 

* IA, Vol. IV, p. 866. 
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Gopiila was succeeded by Dharmapala, his son by Dedda- 
devl.' The Khalimpur grant of this king refers to his extensive 
conquest in Northern India. We are told that “ with a sign of 
his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious king 
of Kanyakubja, who readily was accepted by the Blioja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira kings, 
bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and for 
whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted by the delighted 
elders of Pancala.” (V. 1.2.) In connection with this state- 
ment, there is in the preceding verse (V. 11), a veiled reference 
to Mahendra being terrilied at the movements of his armies. 
The political events hinted at in these two verses are partly 
indicated by verse 3 of the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, 
which runs as follows: “ This mighty one (i.c. Dharmapala) 
again gave the sovereignty which he had acquired by defeating 
Indraraja and other enemies, to the begging Cakrayudha, who 
resembled a dwarf in bowing ; just as formerly Bali had given 
the sovereignty (of the three worlds) which he had acquired by 
defeating Indra and his other enemies (the gods) to the begging 
Cakrayudha (Visnu), who had descended to the earth as a 
dwarf.” 1 2 The three verses when read together seem to imply 
that Dharmapala, after having extended his power over a large 
portion of Northern India, dethroned one Indraraja ol Kunauj 
and installed in his place a feudatory of his named Cakrayudha. 
If this Indraraja is identified with the Indrayudha of the Jaina 
Haricam&a , the ruler of the north (calculated from Vordhamana- 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar), who was ruling contemporaneously 
with Vatsaraja of Avanti, the ruler of the east, evidently the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name then, it would appear that 
Dharmapala achieved considerable military and diplomatic 
success in Northern India sometime after 783-84 A.D. To 
Kielhorn, when editing the Khalimpur grant in 1890-97, the 

1 El % Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff. ; Kielborn suggested that Deddadevl was * the daughter of 

the Bhadra King* ; but his interpretation has been opposed in Qaudalekham*! a, p. 12. 
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name of Cakrayudha, king of Kannuj was a mystery. But 
since then the discovery of other inscriptions of contemporary 
reigning families of India has solved the difficulty. These are 
in brief as follows : verse 80 of the Radhanpur grant of the 
RastrakQta Govinda III (Saka 730 “808 A.D.) tells us that 
Dhora (Dhruva) drove into the trackless forest Yatsaraja ‘ who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of Gauda,’ 
and ‘took away from him, not merely the two Gauda umbrellas 
of state but also his fame.’ 1 As the Wani grant of the same 
king (JSaha 730 «= 807 A.D.), which contains the same verses as 
the Radhanpur grant, does not contain verse 15 of the latter, 
which refers to defeat of the ‘ Gurjara ’ by Govinda,— a victory 
so decisive that the Gurjara king’s whereabouts were not known 
to any — it is possible that the final defeat of the Gurjara may 
have occurred between the two dates of the grants (807-808 
A.D.). 2 The identity of this Gurjara king is probably revealed 
by the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa (8aha 793 = 871 A.D.), 
which, besides referring to the victory of (Dhruva) Dharavarsa 
over the Gauda king, tells us that Govinda III defeated in battle 
Nagabhata, and as the former advanced to the springs of the 
Himalayas “those (kings) Dharma and Cakrayudha surrendered 
of themselves.” 3 Line 12 of the Baroda grant of Karka II 
(8aka 734 “812-13 A.D.) seems to refer to a conflict of Dhruva 
and the Gauda king between the Ganges and the Jumna. 4 
Verse 9 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja tells us 
that his grandfather Nagabhata (a. 815-33 A.D.) 5 defeated 
‘ Cakrayudha whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others,’ 8 while the next verse of the same inscrip- 
tion refers to the defeat of the lord of Vahga ( Vangapati ) at 

* El, Vol. VI, pp. 289 ff. * I A, Vol. XI, pp. 166 ff. 

* SI, Vol. XVII, pp. 235 ff., verses 14, 22-23. 

4 I A t Vol. XII, pp. 158 ff., lines 22-23; on p. 168. Fleet's translation referred tbe 
conflict to tiovinda III; bat see JL t 1923, Vol. X, p. 35 and fn. 2; also El, Vol. XVIII* 
p. 289, fn. 4. 

* El % Vol. IX, pp. 199-200 ; ibid , Vol. XIV, pp. 179, fn. 3. 

* Jbid t Vol. XVIII, pp. 99 ff. 
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the hands of the Gurjara king. Without going into details 
we may say that the statements of the Pala records are 
substantially borne out by the Gurjara and Rastrakuta inscrip- 
tions. It seems likely that after the fall of Yasovarman 
( c . .731-36 A.D.) there was no effective government in the 
GaAga- Yamuna valley. Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Kanauj prince Indrayudha (c. 783-84 A.D.), Dharmapala 
invaded Northern India and placed his own nominee on the 
throne of Kanauj. Blithe had soon to meet other rivals in the 
persons of the Gurjara Vatsaraja and NSgabhata II, and the 
Rastrakutas Dhruva and Govinda III. The struggle for the 
possession of the rich lands of the upper Ganges was thus 
trilateral and may be represented by the following table : — 

Dharmapala Vatsaraja (<\ 783-84 A.D.) j Dhruva (779-94 A.D.) 

(c. 769 815 A.D.) Nagabhata (c. 815-33 A.D.) i Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) 

The success of the Palas appears to have been of short 
duration. At any rate if the Rastrakuta records are to be 
believed, both Cakrayudha and Dharmapala were in distress 
evidently due to the attack of Nagabhata sometime before 814 
A.D. Thus Dharmapala’s imperial position in Northern India 
had vanished, and if the Sanjan plates mean anything, he tried 
to form an alliance with the Rastrakuta Govinda III for check- 
ing Nfigabhata II. As verse 22 of the same inscription shows, 
the alliance probably resulted in the defeat of Nagabhata about 
807-08 A.D.; 1 but the advance of the Rastrakuta army up to the 
Vindhyas was probably not favourable to the re-establishment 
of Pala hegemony in Northern India. 2 


1 JL, Vol. X, p. 44. 

* The Mongbyr grant of Devapala tells us that Dharmapala in the course of his 
campaigns advanced up to Kedara-ttrtha , Gangdsagara aud Qolarna while according to the 
Badal prasasti of Gurava Mi6ra, Garga is B&id to have made Dharma the Sovereign of the 
Eait. See El, Vol. XVIII, p. 304; Vo*. II, pp. 160 ff. The places mentioned by the 
Mongbyr grant may have marked the extreme limits of Pala hegemony. 
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According to the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayanapala 
and tlieBadal prasasti of Gurava Misra, Dharmapala was assisted 
in his military campaigns by his younger brother Vakpala and 
his Brahman minister Garga. 

Dharmapala married RannfulevI, the daughter of the Riis- 
tiakuta Parabala, who has been identified with a prince of the 
same name whose Pathari (Long. 78°15', and Lat. 2 ■°56', Bhopal 
Agency, C.P.) pillar inscription is dated in V.E. 917 (o. 801 
A.D.). 1 If this Parabala was really the father-in-law of 
Dharmapala, his inscription must have been incised very late 
in the life of the Rastrakiita chief. From his seal as well as 
his title Paramo -saugata, it is clear that Dharmapala was a. 
Buddhist. But it is a curious commentary on his Buddhism 
that the Monghyr grant of his son should give him the credit 
for making the castes ( varndn ) conform to their proper rules 
(svadharmc) . According to Tibetan tradition it was Dharma- 
pala who built the celebrated Buddhist monastery of Vikrama- 
sila on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges. 2 We have 
the following records of the reign of Dharmapala : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone inscription . — Discovered by Cunning- 
ham in the south of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya. It is a 
short inscription of 9 lines incised on a stone bearing the figure 
of Visnu, Surya, and 8rl (Bhairava ?). It records the instal- 
lation at Mahabodhi of a four-faced (image) of Mahadeva 
(Mahadei>ascaturmukhaJi) and the construction of a puskarini 
at a co§t of 3,<)00 drammas by Kesava, the son of the sculptor 
(sildbhit) Ujjvala in the 20th year of king Dharmapala. 3 

(2) Khalimpur grant. — Purchased from a cultivator of the 
village of Khalimpur, near Gaur in the Malda district. Single 

1 £/, Vol. TX, pp. 248 fif. ; in this connection see JASli, 19*21, p. 5; Qawjarajamdfn. 

by Canda, p. -5 ; Bintjaidr IUIuls, 2nd Kd., Vol. I, pp. 195-06. 

" JBTS, Calcutta, 1803, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 11 and 17. 

» Dr. R. I j. Mitra first tried to give the reading of the inscription in the PA8B, 1880, 
p. 80; first properly edited by I’rof. N r . Chakravarti in JA8B , Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 101 tV. ; 
then by A. K. .Uaitra in Qautjnlehhamnld , pp. 20 fF. , under the name 
Preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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plate (written on both sides, 38+29 lines) surmounted by a 
highly wrought ornament soldered on the top of it. The main 
part of the ornament is a seal formed by five concentric rings. 
On the upper part of the seal is a wheel on a pedestal with 
a deer facing on cither side. Immediately below wo have 
the legend $nman-Dharmapalademh. Then comes the gene- 
alogy of the donor. The inscription was issued from Patali- 
putra-samavasita-8rimaj-jayaskandhavara by Paramasaugato- 
Maharajadhiraja-Srimad-Dharmapaladevah. The grant which 
is dated in his 3'2nd year, records the gift of the three villages 
of Krauncasvabhra, MadhSsalmalT and Palitaka in the Visaya 
of Mahan taprakasa, attached to the Mandala of Vyaghratatl in 
the Pundravardhana-B/wH/ and the village of Gopippall in 
the Amrasandika -Mandala attached to the Visaya of Stliallkkata 
to the temple of Nanna-Narayana-bhattaraka, established by 
Mahasamantadhipati Narayanavarman. The grant was made 
at the request of this officer, and the Dutaka of the grant was 
the Yuvardja Tribhuvanapala. The description of the camp 
at Pataliputra, beginning with Sa khalu Bhaglrathi-patha 
pravartamdna and ending with pdddta-hhnra-nniwad-avaneh 
first occurring in this inscription al ter verse 13, became the 
stereotyped description of the J aya-skandhdvdras of the Psilas in 
all subsequent grants. 1 , 

(3) A MS. of the Haricarita-kavya by Caturbhuja, contain- 
ing the statement that one of his ancestors, Svarnarekha A got the 
village of Karanja in VarendrT as a tfasana from Nrpa Dharma- 
p5la. Suvarnarekha is described in the passage as iSrnti- 
smrti-purdna-pada-pravinah, and was apparently a Brahman 
(vipra) ? 

(4) Clay Seals . — Recently in a mound at Paharpur, District 


1 The inscription was first discovered and published with a translation and a small 
but clear photo-etching in JASB, Vol. LXI1I, Part 1, pp. 39 ft. Then edited by Kielhoru 
in El % Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff. ; re-edited in Gaudalekhamala by A. K. Maitra, pp. 9 IF. The 
inscription is reported to be in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

7 CPMDN, p. 131. 

37 
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Rajshahi, North Bengal, clay seals have been discovered bear- 
ing the name Sn-DharmapHla-deva. 1 

The evidence of these records shows that DharmapSla ruled 
at least for 32 years, and held sway over territory extending 
from P&taliputra to Rajshahi. I have already discussed the 
reasons for thinking that he reigned for a longer period which 
according to my calculation is 46 years (769-815 A.D.), and it is 
likely that he ruled directly over a more extensive area than 
the evidence of the inscriptions at present indicates. In his 
Khalimpur plate the Yuvaraja Tribhubanapala is mentioned 
as the Dutaka of the grant. Though not explicitly mentioned 
as such, he is usually taken by scholars to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Dharmap&la. As in the subsequent inscriptions 
Devapala is mentioned as son and successor of Dharmapala, 
it is supposed that he must have died during his father’s 
lifetime. This is a possible explanation, though the likelihood 
of an Asoka or Aurangzib ousting their elder brothers 
who were de-facto Yuvarajas is not entirely eliminated. It 
should also be noticed that in Indian history a Yuvaraja, 
unless it is established on other evidence, should not necessarily 
be taken as the eldest son. In the case of Devapala 
however the suggestion of any violence at the time of his 
accession appears to be contradicted by verse 12 of his 
Monghyr grant, which tells us that he succeeded to his father’s 
dominions without any trouble ( nirupaplavam ), even as the 
Bodhisattva got Saugatari i padam. 

In the Pala records Devapala appears as a mighty conqueror. 
We are told in his Monghyr grant that during his victorious 
expeditions his war-elephants reached the Vindhyas, while his 
cavalry roamed about in the Kamboja country (V. 13). In ano- 
ther verse of the same inscription, the pratastikara tells us that 


1 Calcutta Review , May, 1928, p. 240. Also *A Brief Account of Bxcavationc at 
Paharpur by N. K. Dikshit,* 8ii John Marshall in Illustrated London Newc of 29th January 
1927. Also ASl , 1922-28, pp. 115 ff., 2 Platss, Noe. XV and XVI. 
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this king enjoyed the whole region bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, in the south by Hama’s bridge (a-setoh prathita-da- 
tasya-ketu-kirteh), and by the abodes of Varuna and Lakfml 
( i.e ., the oceans), on the east and the west (V. 15). In the 
Bhagalpur grant of NarayanapSla Jayapala, a son of Vakpala and 
grandson of Gopala, claims to have undertaken successful expe- 
ditions at the direction of Devap&la. We are told that at his 
approach the lord of Utkala took fright and fled from his capi- 
tal, while the king of PragjyQtiga only continued to rule in his 
kingdom in safety when he agreed to hold the commands of Jaya- 
pala on his proud head (V. 6). The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of (juravami^ra also supplies interesting information 
on the victories of Devapala. From this inscription we find 
the names of three ministers of Devapala : 

Devapala ... Darbhapani= Sarkara-devl. 

, , ... Some6vara = Ralla-devi. 

( OaudeSvara ) ,, ? ... Ked&ra Midra =Vavva. 

We are told by the composer of this pra&asti that, aided by 
the diplomacy ( nlti-kau&ala ) of his minister Darbhapani, Deva- 
pala made tributary the whole region from Reva’s father (Vin- 
dhyas) to the father of Gaurl (Himalayas) and from the eastern 
to the western ocean whose waters are red with the rays of the 
rising and setting sun* (V. 5). Thanks again to the wise coun- 
sel of the third minister Kedara Misra, * the Gaudeivara long 
ruled the sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utka- 
las, humbled the pride of the HGnas, and scattered the conceit 
of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.’ 1 * * Following Kielhom, 
scholars usually identify this king of Gauda with Devapala. No 
doubt many of these claims are much too extravagant to be taken 
seriously ; but apart from these statements, there appears to be 


1 It ia interesting to note that Tirsniths also represents Devapila as having greatly 

increased the power of the PMas. He ia eaid to have 4 brought Into submission the 

kingdom of Varendra .in the east and afterwards the province of 04iviia.* See 

1875, VoL IV. p. 886. 
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sufficient evidence to show that Devapala really had some mili- 
tary success. The chief rivals of the Palas at this period were 
the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. The contemporary princes 
may be arranged in the following tabular form : 

Devapala Nagabhata (c. 815-833 A.D.) Amoghavarsa 

(c. 815-854 A.D.) Ramabhadra (814-77 A.D.) 

Bhoja (c. 836-90 A. D.) 

In describing the career of Dharmapala we have already 
noticed how his preliminary success appears to have been ended 
by the vigorous attack of Nagabhata II, who may have even 
captured Kanauj by ousting Cakrayudha. But the success of the 
Gurjara combined the other claimants for Kanauj against him. 
If we are to believe the Rustrakuta records, the Gurjaras were 
defeated and the triumphant Deccani army advanced up to the 
Himalayas. What happened after this is not clear. Whether 
Nagabhata still held Kanauj, or whether Cakriiyndha was restor- 
ed to his throne, is uncertain. But it is likely that the alliance 
between Govinda and Dharmapala which is hinted at in the Sanjan 
plates did not last long'; for the Nilgund inscription of Amogha- 
varsa tells us that Govinda III fettered the Gaudas. 1 * But the 
death of Govinda III iu c. N 14 A.D. and the internal dissensions 
of the Rastrakutas which followed must have come as a welcome 
relief to the Palas.* The death of Nagabhata II in about 933 A.D. 
and the accession of the weak Ramabhadra further helped Deva- 
pala to realize his ambition. 3 He may have again recovered the 
same position in Northern India which was enjoyed by his father 
Dharmapala for some time. But as the Barah grant of Bhoja, 
dated in83G A. D., tells us that it was issued from Mahodaya, 
it must be assumed that either Devapala lost ground during the 
latter part of his reign or that Kanauj remained under the Gur- 
jaras since the time of Nagabhata II and could not be recovered 

I A, Vol. VI, p. 103, liue 8. 

BO t Vol. I, Part II, pp. 402 and 409. 

JL, Vol. X, pp. 10 ff. 
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by the Palas. 1 Indeed verse 18 of the Gwalior inscription which 
refers to Bhoja’s victory over Dharmapala’s son appears to indi- 
cate a Gurjara success over Devapala. 8 

The recent discovery of the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala 
has thrown an interesting sidelight on the history of Bengal and 
Bihar of this period. The plate records the grant of live villag- 
es in the Viqayas of Rajagrha and Gaya by the Pala king at the 
request of Suvarifadmpddhipati Maharaja Bulaputradeva, 
grandson of a Sailendra king of Y ava-bhnmi. The land was 
intended for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery built by the 
Sailendra king at Nalanda. 8 As Yava-bhumi and Suvarnadvipa 
have been identified with the islands of Java and Sumatra this 
record is an evidence of intercourse between the lower Ganges 
valley and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago in the 
middle of the 9th century. There may have been a regular pil- 
grim-traffic, possibly by sea, between these islands and the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

The following records of Devapala’ s reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Monghyr grant.— Discovered in Mongliyr in 1780. 
Single plate of thick copper written on both sides (28 + 29 lines). 
On the top of it is soldered a seal ; in the central panel of this is 
the well-known Sarnath device, the dharma-cakra, with two 
antelopes at the sides. Underneath is the royal name 3ri- 
Devapaladevasya. The inscription opens with a verse in praise 
of Buddha, and then gives the genealogy of the donor 
from Gopala. It was issued from $n-Mudgagiri-$amdadsita - 
Srimaj-jayaskandhavaru by Ps.-P.-Pb . -M. -$n-Dharmap51adeva- 
pddanndhyata Ps.-P.-Pb.-M .* $mnarf-DevapaIa , and records 

* m, Voi. v, p. an. 

* Ibid. Vol. XVII. pp. 99 ff. 

a Jb'or the dailendras see JBRAS, 1887-69, XVII, Part 11, pp. 1. 10 ; EI t Vol. 
XVII, pp. 316 fL See also in this connection The Yupa Inscriptions of King 
Mulavarman from Koctei (East Borneo) , edited by Dr. Vogel, pp. 202 ff. 

4 Henceforth these 'titles will be represented in abbreviation as follows : Parama- 
saugata » Ps . , Paramesvara ** P. , Paramabhattdraka *Pfu, Mahdrdjddhirdja ** M. 
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the gift of Me§ika-grdma, in Krimila- Fi^at/a and Sri-Nagara 
(mod. Patna district )-Bhukti, to the Bhatta-pravara Vlhe- 
karata Misra in the year 33 of the king’s reign. The Diitaka of 
the inscription was the son of the donor, Yuvaraja Bajyapala. 1 * 

(2) Nalanda grant. — Unearthed at Nalanda in 1921. Single 
plate : 42 lines (obverse), and 24 lines (reverse). The seal is 
the same as in the Monghyr grant. The introductory portion 
(first 25 lines) is identical with the same portion of the Monghyr 
plate. This record was also issued from Mudgagiri, but is 
posterior to the other record by six years, being dated in year 
39. Genealogy same as in the Monghyr grant. It records that 
Devapaladeva, at the request of Suvarnadvipadhipati Maharaja- 
§rl-V(B)alaputradeva, granted five villages, four of which lay in 
Rajagrha- Visaya of Srlnagara-B/iu/rU while the other lay in 
Gaya -Vi$aya. The grtmt was made for the upkeep of the 
monastery built at Nalanda by the said king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra ?). The endowment is entirely Buddhist. The 2nd 
side of the plate introduces the Diitaka of the grant, who 
is referred to as Dharmadhikare' smin r SrI-Y (B)alavarma- 
Vyaghratatl -Manrlaladhipati. 3 * * * * * 9 Then follows an account of 
Balaputradeva. We are told that there was a king of 
Yava-bhumi who was a Sailendra-varh&atilaka. He had a son. 
As PaulomI was to Indra, so was Tara the agramahisi to this 
son. Tara was the daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(Varmasetu ?) of the lunar race ( Rajfiah Soma-kulanvayasya 


1 The plate was first published in 1788 in Vol. I, pp 123 IF. of the Asiatic Researches . 

The inscription then mysteriously disappeared. Xu 1892 Eielhorn published a text and 
translation of the record from its lithographic representation in the Asiatic Researches. 

See I A, Vol. XXI, pp. 254 ff. This text was published with notes in the Qau4a1ekhamdld t 

pp. 33 ff. It was one of the romances of Indian history when the grant was discovered a 

few years back in Kenwoo i House in England in the course of some repairs. It has been 
now edited by Dr. Barnett with an excellent photographic facsimile from the original plate 

in RI 9 Vol. XVIII, pp. 301 ff. ; the grant now belongs to Kenwood Estate. 

* In this religious function according to the editor ; but could it mean in this Depart- 

ment of Law ? 

9 Vyftghratat! is in the Khalimpur giant included in the Bhukti of Pup^ravardbana. 
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mahatah Dharmasetoh). As the son of Suddhodana was born 
of Maya, so was born of her the illustrious Balaputra. 
Having realised the transitoriness of wealth and attracted by 
the excellences of Nalanda he built a vihara in that place. 
Though the inscription is Buddhist, it is significant that in the 
last verse a hope is expressed for the continuance of the grant 
in the following words : “as long as the Ganges has her limbs 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara,” — etc. 1 

(3) Ghosrawa stone inscription. — The stone was discovered 
7 miles south of the town of Bihar in the village of Ghosrawa 
in 1848. It has 19 lines of Sanskrit verse, and records, the 
establishment of a Vajrasana by a Buddhist monk, Ylradeva. 
The inscription opens with verses in praise of Vajrasana 
(Buddha), and then gives an account of Viradeva. In Nagara- 
hara (near mod. Jalalabad), the ornament of the countries of 
Uttarapatha, there was born Rajasakha-doijavara Indragupta, 
who married Rajjeka. Their son Viradeva after reading the 
Vedas and having finished other studies ( Sastras ) went to 
Kaniska-maha-vihara (near modern Peshawar), and became a 
disciple of acarya SarvajnaSanti. After some time Viradeva 
came to Mahabodhi in order to worship Vajrasana. From that 
place he went to Ya^ovarmapura 2 to see sahadeti-bhiksus. There 
he remained for a long time and received worship from the 
bhuvanadhipa-Devapala., and later on was appointed as the 
director of the Nalanda (modern Baragaon) monastery. He 
there built a bhamna as high as Kailasa peak for Vajrasana.* 

(4) Nalanda image-inscription. — The inscription is incised 
on a metallic image of Samkarsaija excavated at Nalanda. 4 

1 The inscription was discovered by HTrinand Sastri at N&land3 in 1921 ; mentioned 
in the ASI, Central Circle, 1920*21, pp. 37 ff. It was edited by N. G. Majamdar from the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshabi, in April 1926 and in EI t Vol. XVII, pp, 310 ff. by 
H. Sttstrl. 

* Bihar according to Cunningham ; according to Hultzsch Ghosrawa. 

* First published in JA8B, 1848, Vol. XVII, Part I, pp. 492 ff. ; edited by Eielhorn 
in IA , Vol. XVII, pp. 307 ff. The same text has been published with notes in Qauialekha- 
•ndld with a plate, pp. 45 ff. It is now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* A8I. 1020*21, p. 35, 
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The evidence of these records show that like his father 
Devapala at least retained his hold on Bihar and North Bengal. 
As we have already suggested, there is evidence that he wielded 
greater power than the distribution of his inscriptions would 
suggest. 1 We have again no means of knowing his exact reign- 
period. Taranatha assigns him 48 years, while his inscriptions 
so far discovered give us his 89th year. Though it is not un- 
likely that he may have reigned for some time after this, the 
years c,. 815-54 A.D. assigned to him in our chronology may be 
taken as a rough approximation of his reign-period. 2 * The Pala 
records are silent about the names of any queen of Devapala, 
and taention only one son, the Ynvaraja Rajyapala, who was 
the Dutabi of the Monghyr grant issued in the 28rd year of 
his reign. As he is not mentioned in any subsequent Pala 
records, it has been usually assumed that he died during the 
reign of his father.* As nothing indicates that the next ruler 
succeeded to the throne peacefully, and, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been a palace revolution, the arguments applied 
in the case of Tribhuvanapfila 4 apply with more force in his 
case. But if it is to be supposed that he died before his father, 
1 would suggest that the event may have taken place before the 
29th year of Devapala and this would explain the rather unusual 
procedure of appointing an officer of North Bengal to serve as 


1 The Htateioeut.fi in the Badal prasasti that Devapala always stood at the gate 
awaiting the leisure .of his Brahman minister Darbhap&Qi aud that he sat on his throne 
trembling before him should not be coupled with the election of Gopala, as io Gaudalekha - 
maid, p. 79 fn Though it is possible that the ministers enjoyed great power it would be 
perhaps going too far to represent them as King-makers. The passages referred to above 
occur in a private inscription of the ministerial family, which naturally tried to praise its 
members in the orthodox style of the pratastikdras. 

2 Tf, as Beams not unlikely, the GaudeSvara, the master of Ked&ra Mi6ra, be taken as 
Devapaia, then 3 generations served him as ministers, an undoubted evidence of the king's 
long reign. As Kedftra Mi6ra was also the minister of the next king, he may be accepted 
as a young contemporary of Devap&ia. 

* For a different view see Gaudalekhamala , p. 40 fn., where Maitra suggests the 
identification of Bajyapala with Vigrahapala I. But as there is sufficient reason to believe 
that the latter was not the son of Devapala his argument falls to the ground. 

4 See supra, p. 290. 
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D&taka in a grant of land in Bihar, executed in Monghyr. In 
any case the Pala inscriptions always represent Vigrahapala I 
as the successor of Devapala. In the Badal praSasti king Surn- 
pala is placed between Devapala and Narayanapala. Thus it is 
likely that Vigrahapftla I and SurapSla were names of the 
same person. The relationship of this Vigrahapal a- Surapala 
with Devapala has however given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion. In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr. Hoernle stated : * It seems clear from this (Amgachi) 
grant that Vigrahapala was not a nephew, but a son of Devapala; 
for the pronoun “ his son ’ ’ ( tatsunuh ) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant 
this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 
mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear 
as if Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala .’ 1 Mr. Maitreya 
held that, since in both these grants Devapala is distinctly 
called Jayapala’ s purvaja, they must be brothers . 2 Dr. Kielborn 
on the other hand expressed the opinion that Vigrahapala- 
Surapala was the son of Jayapala, and the grandson of Vakpala, 
the second son of Gopala I . 8 This view seems to be supported by 
the fact that the names of Vakpala and Jayapala are entirely 
omitted from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
regularly appear in the inscriptions of the descendants of Vigraha- 
pala I, which is explained only by assuming that they were the 
grandfather and father of that king . 4 It is also significant that 
in the inscriptions which follow Vigrahapala I the victories of 
Devapala’s reign are mainly ascribed not to Devapala himself 
but to Jayapala, which finds a parallel in the Badal praiasti, 
which ascribes the victories to the ministerial family. But the 
latter is a private inscription the main object of which was to 
praise the family of Garga. The praise of Vakpala and Jayapala 

1 Part II, Appendix n, p. 206. 

* Gau4alekhamali, pp. 65-66 f., note*. 

* El, Vol. VIH, Appendix I, p. 17, tn. 6. 

* BMgBlBr ItihSs, 2nd Ed., Voi. I, p. 218. 


38 
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in the official records of Vigrahapala’ s successors appears to be 
meaningless unless we assume that they were specially connected 
with Vigrahapfila I in the way that Kielhom has suggested. 

Vigrahapala I appears to be a rather shadowy personality. 
Though it is sometimes said of him that he was the cause of 
infinite trouble to his enemies, or that he was a veritable enemy- 
destroying Indra, no definite victories are ascribed in any in- 
scription to him. Our suspicions seem to be confirmed by V. 17 
of the BhSgalpur grant of his son NarayanapSla, which runs as 
follows : “ Let asceticism be mine and the kingdom thine. 

Thus two men have spoken to two others, Vigrahapala to him 
and Sagara to Bhaglratha.” This appears to be a clear hint that 
Vigrahapala I abdicated in favour of his son. Another hint of 
his peaceful disposition seems to be contained in V. 7 of the 
same inscription, which compares him with Ajatasatru, which 
was a name of the elder Pandava Yudhisthira. 1 The same 
verse informs us that Vigrahapala married Lajja, the ornament 
of the Haihaya race (Haihaya-vatiua-bhiisa). The Badal praiasti 
informs us that Surapala often attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
of his Brahman minister Kedara Misra, and with bent head and 
his soul bathed in the waters of faith, received the holy waters 
(V. 15). To this king are ascribed two inscriptions incised on 
the pedestal of two images of Buddha. These are said to have 
been found somewhere in Bihar and are supposed to contain the 
name of Uddandapura (mod. town of Bihar). The inscrip- 
tions record that the images were installed by PurRadasa, a 
Buddhist monk of Sind, in the 3rd year of Surapala.* 


* Oautfalekhamala, p. 67 fn. I think Maitreya is right in taking this sense. A 
comparison with the NSga (HarysAka?) king Ajfttatfatru of Magadha is most improbable. 

* These inscriptions are apparently the same which are edited by Prof. N. Chakra- 
yarti in JASB, 1908, pp. 107-08; Mr. Chakravarti was of opinion that the inscriptions be- 
long to SorapUa II. Mr. R. D. Bsnerji on palaeographio grounds referred them to flflrapila 
I. See MASB, Vol. 8, No. 8, p. 67. He is supported by Mr. Bbattacharyya in the IHQ, 
Se pt em ber 1997, pp. 686-87, who rightly points out that the date on the plate published by 
Cbakravarti it 3 and not 2. 
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Vigrahap&la I was succeeded by his son N&i&ya^ap&la. 
Though very few political facts are known for his long reign, 
yet from the number and distribution of his records he appears 
to have been a more substantial figure. The following records 
are known for his reign : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. — At present lying in the court- 
yard of the Vi?Qupada temple at Gaya. It contains 16 lines of 
‘very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
of Nepal ; ’ very carelessly incised. The purpose of the inscrip- 
tion is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by a man named BhSpdadeva in the 7th year of king 
NarayanapSla. 1 * * * 

(2) Indian Museum stone inscription. — Two lines incised 
on ‘a long piece of carved stone, probably a portion of a pedestal. 
Most probably it came with other sculptures from the Behar 
Museum.’ Its find-place is not definitely known. The inscrip- 
tion records the creation of an image in the 9th year of ParameS- 
cara-Narfiyanap&ladeva by the Andhra-vai§ayika Sakya-bhiksu 
Sthavira Dharmamitra. 8 

(3) Bhagalpur grant. — Discovered in Bhagalpur, in Bihar. 
Single plate written on both sides; 54 lines (front side 29 and 
back 26). The usual seal contains the legend 3 ri-Ndrayanapdla- 
devasya. The inscription begins with a verse in praise of Loka- 
natha Daiabala (Buddha), then gives the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to the donor. Verse 3 contains the famous passage 
about the relationship of Dharmapfila with Indraraja and 
Cakrayudha of Kanauj. From this inscription onwards 
Vftkpala ' and Jayapala regularly appear in the genealogical 
tables of Pala inscriptions, and the victories of Devapala’s 
reign are ascribed to Jayap&la. The Sdsana was issued 
from the Jayaskandhav&ra at Mudgagiri, and records the 


1 Discovered and noticed by Cunningham, A8R , Vol. HE, p. 120, No. 6, Pt. XXXVI ; 

re-edited in MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 60-81. 

• First noticed by Pi^it Vidylvinod in the Badgjya Sd hitya-Pafi^aUPatrikd , Vol. 

XV, p. 18. Then edited in MA8B , Vol. V 9 No. 8, p. 62. 
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grant of Mukutika- grawa in Kakfa-Vifaya in TIra -Bhukti 
(mofl. Tirhut) by Ps.-M. Vigrahap&ladeva -pad&nudhyata 
P.-Pb-M. Narayanapaladeva, to tbe temple of Sv>a-bha\\0xaka 
and Pa£upata-ac(*rya-pari§ad at Kalasapota. The gift was made 
in tbe 17th year of the king. In lines 38-39 the king boasts 
of having built 1,000 temples for the said diva in the same 
locality. The Dutaka of the grant was Bhatfa Gurava ' who 
knew the meaning of the idea of Brahman... was extremely 
well-read in all the Srutis together with their ahgas, and per- 
formed great yajftas.’ The record was incised by MaAkhadasa, 
who is described as Sat-S amatata-janma . It is. to be noticed 
that the title Paramasaugata does not occur here among the 
titles of the king. 1 

(4) Badal pillar inscription. — Found incised on a stone 
monolith at a distance of 3 miles from Badal in Dinajpur district, 
Northern Bengal. It contains 29 lines. Characters are well 
engraved and skilfully formed. The first 28 lines are in Sans- 
krit verse. The proper object of the inscription was to record 
in verses 27-28 the erection of a Garudastambha, i.e., a pillar 
bearing on its top a figure of the mythical bird Garuda, by the 
Brahman Gurava Midra, who was a minister of Narayaqiapala. 
But the epigraph is really a panegyric on Gurava Misra and his 
ancestors, who served as counsellors and ministers of the Pftlas 
from Dharmapftla to NarayapapSla. Kielhorn had suggested 
that this Gurava is identical with the Bhatfa Gurava mentioned 
as the DStaka of the Bhagalpur grant. The inscription was 
incised by Sutradhara Vi$nubhadra. The upper part of the 
pillar with the figure of ' the foe of the serpents' is broken off 
and is now missing. 9 

• Pint edit'd by Dr. B. L. Mitre in JASB, Vol. XLVII, Part I, p. 884. It ftt 
re-edited by Holtsaeh in l A, Vol. XV, pp. 304 8. The text is reprinted in the OowfaU- 
ktamdld with note*. It i* now preferred in the Asiatio Society of Bengal. 

* Discovered in 1780 by Oborin* Wilkin*. He published a translation of the epigraph 
in 1788 in tbe Aiiatic lUsewchts, Vol. I. PP- 131-44. in 1874 a mutilated and careless 
transcript of the inscription with a translation wgs published by P. O. Ghosh in JASB, 
Vol. XLIII, Pert I, pp. 388-88. Properly edited by Kielhorn in BI, VoL II, pp. 150-87. 
Re-edited in Osa^oieh hemSlS, pp. 708. under the name Geru^a-itsmbhe-itpi. 
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(5) Vddaniapura image-inscription . — The inscription, is 
incised on a brass image of Parvatl. It is a votive inscription, 
and runs as follows : “ The pious gift of Th&ruka, son of 
Biunaka Ucha (Utsa), resident of Uddandapura (mod. town of 
Bihar), in the 54th year of the reign of the illustrious 
Narayanap&ladeva. ’ ’ 1 * 

From these records it is clear that NarSyaqiapIla ruled for 
at least 54 years, and must have held a large portion of Bihar. 
In his case too, though we have plenty of vague praise, there is 
no evidence of his military activity or success. Even the Badal 
praiasti fails to note any such victories for G-urava Mi£ra, the 
minister of Narayanapala, as it mentions in the case of Garga, 
Darbhapani, or Kedara Mi£ra, the ministers of Dharmapala and 
Devapala. The reason for this becomes clearer when we look to 
the following table of the most important contemporary kings 
who had relations with the Palas : — 

Vigrah.pila I (e. 864-57 A.D.) Bboja (c. 836.90 A.D.) Amogbsvarpa (c. 814-77 

A.D.) 

NCriyapap&Ia (c. 867-911 A.D.) MahendrapHa I (c. 890-910 Krfga II (c. 888-915 A.D.) 

A.D.) 

The Nilgund stone inscription of Amoghavar?a (866 A.D.) in- 
forms us that the rulers of Afiga, Va&ga, and Magadha worshipped 
him. 9 This statement is also found in the Sirur stone inscrip- 
tion (866-67 A.D.) of the same king. 3 In the Deoli grant of 
Kpjpa III, Kr?na II is said to have initiated the Gaudas in 
Vinayavrata and received worship from A&gas, Magadhas and 
others. 4 * * * * Bhoja was already in the possession of Mahodaya as 
early as 836 A.D. His Gwalior inscription, dated in 876 A.D., 


1 Not yet properly edited. Noticed in Bd&g&l&r Itih&s , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 225. 

The text is given on the same page, fn. 67 ; also in IA , 1918, Vol. 47, pp. 109-110. 

The image is said to be now in the Museum of the Bahglya Sftbitya-Parigad. The inscrip- 

tion is as follows : Sri.'Nllrdyai^apdladevarajye 8afavat, 54. Srt.Uddairfapura-vtetavya 

Rto&ka- Uchaputra Th&ruka$ya. 

9 21, Vol: VI, p. 108, line 8. 

9 U, Vol. XH, p. 218, line 6. 

9 81, Vol. V, p. 198, V. 18* 
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informs us that he was bent upon ‘conquering the three worlds.* 1 
During the remaining years of his reign and his son’s rule there 
is unquestionable epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjaras 
held the whole of Northern India from the Kama! district in the 
Punjab to the Kathiawar peninsula in the south, 9 and the 
borders of the Pala dominions iu the east. In the Sagartal 
(Gwalior) inscription Bhoja claims to have burnt in the fire of 
his rage the powerful people of Bengal ( brhad-vang&ri ).* The 
success of the Gurjaras against the Palas is shown by a series of 
inscriptions discovered' in Bihar. A slab of stone bearing the 
figures of the ten incarnations of Vi?nu ini the walls of a modern 
temple of diva at Bamgaya (just opposite the temple of 
Gadadhar at Gaya on the other side of Phalgu) bears a short 
inscription, which tells us that it was a gift of a certain 
Sahadeva in the 8th year (from) the abhi§eka of Mahendrapala. 4 
Another image-inscription of the same king was discovered at 
Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Road in the Gaya district. It 
is dated in year 9 of the same king. 5 A third inscription of the 
3ame king was recently discovered at Itkhori in the Hazaribagh 
district, on an image of TSra. 8 Another image inscription is 
reported to have been seen by Captain Kittoe 7 while two other 
inscriptions said to have been discovered in Bihar and belonging 
to the reign of Mahendrapala are preserved in the British 
Museum. 8 It is thus clear that a large slice of Bihar including 

Ibid, Vol. I. p. 166. V. 22. 

El, Vol. I, pp. 162 ff„ 186 ff„ 244 S. ; Vol. IX, p. 3 ; Vol. V, pp. 208 fl. RHjataraA- 
yiffi, V. 161 } IA, Vol. XV, p. 112 ; Elliot, Vol. I. pp. 4, 21. 

ASl, 1903-04, pp. 282, V. 21. Id El, Vol. XVII, p. 109, VafigHn is read as VaMSin. 

Cunningham, ASH, Vol. Ill, p. 123 ; MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 63-64. 

Ibid , p. 64; Cunningham, ASR, Vol. m, p. 124. 

A8I, 1920-21, p. 35. 

MA8B % Vol. V, No. 3, p. 63. 

NKGWO , 1904, pp. 210-11. It should be noted that of these two reoords one 
is an image-inscription dated in Safovat 6, while the other contains 8 verses and is dated 
in Safovat 2. The statement that they were discovered in Magadha is made by Mr. R. I>* 
Banerji in MASB , Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64, and BdfigMr Itihds, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 327, 
fn. 69. Eielhorn, who notions the tw.» inscriptions, does not say where they were originally 
found, and I do not know Mr. Banerji's authority for his assertion. 
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at least Gaya and Hazaribagh districts passed under the control 
of the Gurjaras. Bhoja had already obtained some successes 
against Devapala. The pressure was continued in the subsequent 
period; but it appears that up to the 7th year of Nftrayagapala, 
the Palas succeeded in holding Magadha against the Gurjaras, 
who were now at the head of a mighty empire. As I have 
already shown, Vigrahapala and Nar&yanapala appear to have been 
rather men of peace, and were no match for their powerful rivals. 
Their position seems to have grown worse when they also became 
the targets of the attacks of the Bastrakuta sovereigns. It is 
indeed significant that during this long period of more than half 
a century (c. 854-911 A.D.) there is not a single allusion in the 
Pala records to a victory over the Gurjaras or the Bastrakutas. 
The silence of the praiastikaras bears eloquent testimony to 
the decadent state of Pala power during these years. Our 
conclusion is remarkably confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
stone pillar-inscription of the 13th year of MahendrapSla in the 
northern Mandapa of the Paharpur vihara in Bajshahi"district 
(North Bengal). 1 The Dighwa-Dubauli plate of this Gurjara 
emperor, dated in V. S. 955 (A.D. 898), records his grant of 
land in Sr&vaati-Bhukti (Gonda and Bahraich districts in U.P.). 8 
So it seems that some time after the 17th year of N&r&yanapala 
(c. 874 A.D.) the Gurjaras gradually advanced eastward along the 
Northern bank of the Ganges, till in the 13th year of Mahendra- 
p&la they annexed the whole of Tirhut and Northern Bengal. If 
the Uddapdapura inscription of the 64th year of NSrayanapala 
has been correctly read we. must suppose that the districts of 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, all on 
the southern bank of the Ganges in Bihar still remained under 
the Pfilas, who possibly also ruled over portions of west, east 
and south Bengal. But as the Gurjara inscriptions show, their 

1 Not yet edited. Diaoovered io the reoent excavation* by the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of the Xaetern Cirele. Notioed in A 31, 1925-36, p. 141. 

* IA, 1886, Vol. XV, p. 112. For the oorreotion of the dote wrongly reed by Fleet m 
156, mo JBRA8, Vol. XXI, 1902414, pp. 406 ff. 
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western rivals had crossed the Gandak and the Son in an 
enveloping movement to strangle their precarious existence in 
Bihar and West Bengal. 

Narayanapala was succeeded by his son Rajyapala. The 
Bangad grant of Mahlpala informs us that this king constructed 
many temples with lofty halls and dug numerous tanks deep as 
the sea (Y. 7). 1 The same inscription informs us that he married 
BhagyadevI, the daughter of TuAgadeva, ‘ the moon in the family 
of the Rastrakutas’ (V. 8). 2 Kielhorn suggested that this Rastra- 
kuta prince was JagattuAga II, the son of Krspa II, while N. 
Vasu suggested that he is to be identified with the latter prince, 
who had the biruda SubhatuAga. A third suggestion is that he 
is the same as the Rastrakilta prince TuAga-DharmSvaloka 
whose stone inscription was discovered in Bodhgaya. 3 Only one 
inscription lias so far been discovered of this Pala king. This 
is the Bargaon pillar-inscription of his 24th year. It was found 
at Bargaon, near Bihar (Patna District) on the site of old 
Nalanda. The pillar and the record appear to have belonged to 
the ruins of an ancient Jain temple. The inscription consists 
of five lines of incorrect Sanskrit, and records the visit of one 
Vaidanatha (Vaidyanatha), son of Monoratha, of the Vanika- 
kula, to a temple in the month of Marga[sirsa], in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Rajyapala). 4 This 
inscription shows that the Palas still held the Patna district, and 
possibly also Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Bantal Parganas. 
The Gurjaras probably were in possession of the region now 
known as Shahabad district, and having crossed the Son 


1 This is alBO found in V. 7 of the Amgachi grant of Vigrahap&la Til, and the Mana- 
hali grant of Madanap&la (V. 7). 

9 This is found also in V. 8 of the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala III and the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala (V. 8 ). 

3 JASB t 1692, Vol. LXI, p. 80, fn. 9; N. Vasu, Vahger Jdtiya Itihds (Rajanya-K&ni*)* 
p. 168; Dr. R. Tj. Mitra, Buddha Qaya, p. 195, PI. XL, lines 8*9; Bdhgdldr Itihds, 2nd Ed., 
Vol. I, p. 226. 

4 I A, 1917, Yol. 47, p. 111. The pillar is now in a modern Jain temple at 
Bargaon ; gee also JBORS , December 1928, p. 489. 
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somewhere near Dehri, occupied Gaya. and Hazaribagh districts, 
while in the north they overran the whole of Tlra-Bhukti and 
VarendrI. But there is reason to conclude, as we shall see 
further on, that the Gurjara success was short-lived and their 
occupation of Gaya was not permanent. Rajayapala ruled at 
least for 24 years (c. 911-35 A.D.), and was succeeded by his 
son Gopala II. From the number and distribution of the 
records of this prince it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was probably a revival of PSla power under his rule. The 
following dates and records of his reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. — Discovered in 
Bodligaya. The inscription is incised on the pedestal of an 
image; it begins with a verse in praise of the Jina (Buddha), 
and then records the erection of an image of the Muni (Buddha) 
by Dharmabhlma, who describes himself as Sindhiidbhava 
(native of Sindhu ?) and also as Sakrasena. In the last line we 
have ..‘Sri-Gopala-deva-rajye.' No year is mentioned. But as 
the script shows a resemblance to the Badal praiasti and may 
therefore be referred to the 10th century A.D., the inscription 
has rightly been ascribed to Gopala II. 1 

(2) Nalanda VdgUvari stone image-inscription. — Discovered 
in the ruins of Nalanda. The inscription is incised on the pedes- 
tal of the image and records the erection of a statue of Vagif vari- 
bhattdrikd at Nftlanda in the 1st year of the reign of Pb.-M.-P. 
Gopaladeva. As the script of the record is later than that of 
the inscription of Dharmapala, it is now generally regarded 
as belonging to Gopala II. It has been suggested that the 
word Suvarnavrihisaktd occurring after the name of the 


1 Dug out by Cunningham in 1879 ; see plate XXVIII, No. 2 in his Mahabodhi ; also 
ibid) p. 63. Edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. 8.) , pp. 102-05 ; 
•ee also JASB t 1909, pp. 103-04. Text reprinted in Qaudalekhamalll with notes, pp. 88 if. 
According to H. P. Sastrl Sindhudbh&va should signify Dbarmabblms's racial origin. 
This epithet according to the Pandit therefore makes Sakrasena a relative of Dharmapala. 
The image is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

39 
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goddess indicates the custom of encasing the statues in gold 
plates. 1 * * 

(3) A MS. of the Astasdhasrika-prajnaparamita was copied 
in the Vikrama&ila-deva-vihara in the year 15 of P.-Pb.-Ps.-M . 
GopSladeva .* 

(4) A palm-leaf MS.’ of the Maitreya Vyakarana bears the 
date year 57 of GopSladeva’s reign. The characters of the MS. 
are described as Kutila of the 10th century A. D. The treatise 
gives in the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and his teachings. The work was thrice translated in- 
to Chinese, for the first time by Kumarajlva (384-417 A.D.). 8 

From the records cited above it appears that Gopala II 
probably ruled for at least 57 years. This is in harmony with 
the statement found in the Bangad grant of Mahlpala and all 
subsequent grants that Gopala II ruled this earth * for a long 
time ’ ( cirataram avaner ekapatnya, etc.). The reappearance of 
Pftla inscriptions in Gaya district appears to indicate a revival of 
Pftla power during this period (c. 935-92 A.D.) and synchronises 
with the rapid decline of their western rivals, the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hfiras. In the Deoli inscription of the Rastrakuta Krsna III, 
Krsna II is said to have defeated an unnamed Gurjara sovereign, 
possibly Bhoja IT. 4 This RSstrakuta victory was followed by 
another crushing defeat of the Gurjaras. The Cambay plates 
of Govinda IV inform us that Indra Ill’s cavalry crossed the 
unfathomable YamunS and devastated the city of Mahodaya 

1 First discovered by Buchanan. Bee Martin's Eastern India , Vol. I, Plate XV, figure 
4. Cunningham noticed it in A8R> Vol. I, Plate XIII, p. 120, The inscription was fully 
read by H. P. Sastrl and properly edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti in JASB , 1908, Vol. VI 
(N.8.)i pp. 105-06. The same text is printed in the Caudal ekhamdld % pp. 86-87. 

• JRAS 9 1910, pp. 150-51. 

ft A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS . in the Government Collection by H. P. 
gftstrl, Vol. I (Buddhist MSS.), Calcutta, 1917, pp. 14-15. Mr. B. D. Banerji has 
recently challenged S&stri’s reading of the date; JBORS , December 1928, pp. 490 ff. 
He suggests that the date is 17 while D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that it is 11. Sftstrl 
still maintains that it is 57. I have given fi&strt’s reading pending my personal 
examination of the date of the MS. 

4 EI 9 Vol. V, p. 198, verse 18. 
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(91G-17 A.D). 1 The Kanarese poet Pampa tells us that Nara- 
simha, a Cujukya feudatory of the Eastrakutas, put to flight the 
army of the Ghurjjara-raja and terrified Mahlpala so much that 
the latter fled in consternation ‘ not stopping to eat or sleep or 
rest.’ The Eastraku(a general, who was a contemporary of 
Indra III, claims to have ‘ bathed his horse at the junction of 
the Ganges and the sea.’ 2 It thus appears that the Gurjaras 
were for a time completely overwhelmed by their southern 
rivals, and though there is evidence that Mahlpala succeeded 
in recovering some amount of his power, there can be no doubt 
that these defeats shook the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapala 
to its very foundations so that in the period that followed, its 
vassal states gradually broke away under dynasties owning 
little or no allegiance to the central government. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Palas should have striven at this 
time to regain some of their lost territories, and succeeded. 
But the decline of the Gurjaras did not afford any permanent 
protection to the Palas on their western frontier. The Khajuraho 
inscription of the Candella Yasovarman informs us that some* 
time before 953-54 A. D. he defeated the king of Gauda along 
with other princes of northern India." 

During the latter part of the reign of Gopftla II, or during 
that of his son Vigrahapala II, a great calamity appears to have 
fallen on the fortunes of the P&las. Verse 12 of the Bangad 
grant of Mahlpala 1, son of Vigrahapala II, tells us that this 
prince recovered his paternal kingdom, ‘ which had been snatch- 
ed away through pride of prowess by people who had no claim 


1 Ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 26 V. 19. JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 

1 The Pampa Bharata or Vikramarjuna Vijaya of Pampa (941 A. D.), Ed. by L. 
Bice (Bibliotheca Caroatica), Bangalore, 1898, pp. 3 ff. The actual passage tells us that 
he bathed his horses in the junction of the Ganges and the sea (Ge*g&-Pdrdfc«'yof). This 
statement may contain a hint that the Gurjara arms, which we have seen had already 
advanced as far as Itkhori in Hazaribagh, possibly had advanced eastwards till 
sometime before 916-17 A.D. they had reached the mouths of the Hugli through Man. 
bhum, Bankura, and Midnapur districts. 

* Bl % Vol. I, p. 126, V. 23. 
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to it.’ 1 2 Who were these enemies conquered by Malilp&la? The 
question is probably answered by the discovery of a pillar-in- 
scription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of Dinaj- 
pur, in North Bengal. The inscription contains only three lines, 
and records the erection of a temple of Siva by a king of Gauda 
of the Kamboja family ( Kambdja-nvayaja Gaudapati) . The 
inscription possibly contains a date in the compound Kunjara- 
ghata-varsena , which according to some scholars means ‘ in the 
year 888.’ This date is then referred to the 3alca era (A.D. 
966) . But this view has not been accepted by some prominent 
orientalists. Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, for instance, took it to 
mean, ‘ he who pours forth an array of elephants.’ Becently 
Mr. R. D. Banerji has referred the inscription, on palaeographic 
grounds, to the period between Narayanapala and Mahlpala I.* 
This conclusion seems to agree with the fact that during the 
reigns of Rajyapala, Gopala II, and Vigrahap&la II (c. 911-92 
A.D.) no record of the Pala rulers have yet been discovered 
in North Bengal. After the Badal prasasti of the time of 
Narayanapala we have to come down to the reigm of Mahlpala I 
before we can find any inscription in that locality. Thus it 
is not unlikely that Mahlpala probably referred to this portion 
of Bengal as snatched away from his family and recovered by 
him. There is no means of knowing either the names or the 
number of the Kftmboja kings who ruled in Gauda. It is 
difficult even to find out the origin of this line of princes. The 
word Kamboja does not materially help us. It occurs once 
in the Monghyr grant of Devap&la in connection with his 
victorious campaigns. The context of the passage where it 
occurs, as well as its association with horses, would seem to 


1 This is also found in v. 10 of the Manahali grant of Madanapala. 

2 This inscription was first published by Westmaoott with Dr. R. L. Mitra's 
translation and comments in the I A, Vol. I, pp. 127-28. For controversies on 
this publication see ibid, pp. 195 and 227. It was again edited by It. P. Chanda, in JASB* 
1911. Vol. VII (N. S.) , gp. 615-20. The inscribed pillar now stands in the garden in 
front of the palace of the Mah&rajt of Dinajpur. 
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indicate that the composer of the inscription was referring 
to the Karnbojas who are coupled with the Gandharas and 
placed somewhere near modern Afghanistan. Prof. Foucher 
has pointed out that Nepalese tradition applied the name 
Kamboja-desa to Tibet. Accepting this suggestion, Chanda 
held that “ the Gaudaputi of the Kamboja family probably 
came from Tibet, Bhutan, or some other Himalayan country 
at the bead of a Mongolian horde who are now represented 
by the Koch, and the Pali y. as of Northern Bengal, also known 
as Rajvansis.” 1 * In this connection I would venture to point 
out that there was a Gandhara and possibly also a Kamboja as 
well oni the north-eastern frontier of India, near the regions now 
known as Yunnan and Szechwan 3 * * 6 and it is not unlikely that 
these conquerors of Northern Bengal may have come from that 
direction. The history of the Brahmaputra valley, as we have 
shown elsewhere, tells of more than one invasion by the Mongo- 
loid tribes on its north-eastern frontier and the extension of the 
power of some of these conquerors to the west beyond the 
Karatoya is probably not beyond the range of possibility. An 
Assamese conquest of North Bengal, though only a temporary 
one, is shown by the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman. 3 

The above discussion shows that, so far as our present 
stock of information allows us to conclude, it is more than 
likely that the Palas lost Northern Bengal (Gauda) during the 
period (c. 911-92 A.D.). The Bangad grant of Mahlpala gives 
the following descripti on of Vigrahapala II :* 


1 JASB , 1914, p. 619 ; Oau4ardjamal& t p. 37; 

* Campa , by It. C. Majumdar, Lahore, 1927, p. xiv ; Indian Cultural Influ- 

ences in Cambodia by B. R. (Jhatterjee, pp. 278-79. From about 12tb century 

there was a school of repute among the monks of Laittka, Southern Shan States, 

known as Kamboja-SaUgha , see Harvey, History of Burma , p. 109. fn. 1. 

6 El , Vol. XII, p. 73, line 3. See also supra , pp. 236 ff. 

* Ibid t Vol. XIV, pp. 329-30. In the place of the word •mmarug u in this plate, 
occurs -s=*tarusu in other grants. Kielborn while editing this inscription read s**tarttsu. 
See JASB, 1892, Vol. LXE, Part I, p. 83. V. 11 of this grant occurs also in the Amgacbi 
grant (V. 14) where it describes the activities not of Vi grab apt I a II, but of Vigrahapala III. 
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"As the moon, the scatterer of myriads of rays, from the 
Sun, so from him was born Vigrahap&la-deva the scatterer of 
innumberable riches. By his rise (or birth), who was pleasing 
to the eyes on account of personal beauty (or by his soft rays), 
who was pure (or spotless), who was learned in the arts (kola- 
may a), was alleviated the distress of the world (V. 10). 

“ Whose war-elephants, like clouds, having drunk clear 
water in the eastern country, which abounds with water, after 
that having roamed according to their own will in the sandal- 
forests of the Malaya (country) , (and) having caused a coolness 
in the Marii lands by throwing dense sprays (of water emitted 
from their trunks), enjoyed the slopes of the Himalayas” 
(v. 11). 

Mr. A. K. Maitreya has read in these two verses an indirect 
hint of the calamities which according to him fell in the reign 
of Vigrahapala II. He says : — “ By referring to him as a moon 
sprung from the sea and getting thereby an opportunity of 
fastening upon him the (fault of) kalamayatva, the poet may 
have hinted at his adversities. In the next £loka, the story of 
his elephants, after roaming about hither and thither and finding 
rest at last in the slopes of the Himalayas, and the reference 
immediately after this to the recovery of lost dominions by 
Mahipala, may lead us to believe that the first eclipse of the 
Pala power probably occurred in the reign of Vigrahapala II.” 1 * 
This conclusion has been accepted by other scholars as reason- 
able, 3 and fits in well with our scheme of things. Though 
there is at present nothing to support my guess I would venture 
to suggest that there might have been some connection between 
the extension of the Gurjara power in North Bengal and the 
Kftmboja rulers of the same locality. If my suggestion 


1 Qau4a1ekh amald , p. 100, fu. The interpretation teeme to be rather forced 

specially in the case of V. 11, which appears clearly to refer, as Kielhorn took it, to bis 
toare of conquest. But this vague eulogy should not mean anything. 

* B&ngal&r Itih&t , 2nd Ed., Yol. l» PP* 288-89. 
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that these rulers were of Yunnanese origin, who came to the 
Brahmaputra valley and then to North Bengal, be accepted then 
it is possible they might have come to Bengal as allies of the 
G-urjaras. A double attack like this was eminently successful 
against dasaAka when Harga and Bh&skaravarman combined 
against him. The withdrawal of Gurjara power after their 
defeat by the Rai^rakutas in c. 916-17 A.D. left the Kambojas 
masters of Northern Bengal. Anyhow it is certain that there 
was no great interval between the disappearance of the Gurjara 
hold on Gauga proper and the rise of this line of kings. 1 

Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son Mahlpala I. For 
his reign we have the following dates and records : 

(1) The Baghaura Ncirayana image-inscription. — This 
image-inscription was discovered in a village near the subdivi- 
sional town of Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It was 
dug out of a pond in the village of Baghaura of that subdivision. 
The inscription is incised under the lotus-seat of a standing 
image of Narayaija. The characters belong to the N. fi. variety 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The inscription is dated in year 3 in the reign of Mahl- 
paladeva, and records that the image was the meritorious work 
of Paramamisnam Vanika Lokadatta, belonging to (the village 
of) Bilaklndaka (probably the mod. village of Bilakendual 
near Baghaura) in Samatata. As Mahlpala II had a short 
and troublesome reign, the inscription has been referred to 
Mahlpala I.* 

(2) A Cambridge library palm-leaf MS. the Astasdhasrika - 
prajii&paramita, was copied in the year 5 of P.-Ph.-Ps.-M. 
Mahip&ladeva. For reasons given in (1) this date is also refer- 
red to Mahlpala I. 8 

1 After the MS. was tent to the typist Dr. Raychaudhori of the University of Calcutta 
has written to me about the connection of the Gur jara-Pratib&ras and Kftmbojas. Aa far 
as I know, be believes that the Kitnbojas came into N. Bengal in the train of the Gurjara 
forces from N. W. India. 

1 HI, Vol. XVII, pp. 358-56. 

* OBMC, pp. 100-01. 
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(3) A Nepal palm-leaf MS. of the same work was written at 
N&landa in the year 0 of the reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Ps. Vigrahap&la- 
devSL-padanudhyatn Pl>.-M.-/\-Ps.-MahIpaladeva. For the reason 
given in (1), this date is also referred to the reign of MahTpala I. 1 

(4) Bangad grant . — Discovered among the ruins called Ban 
Rajargad or Bangad in the Dinajpur district, Bengal. Single- 
plate surmounted by a highly wrought ornament containing the 
usual seal of the Palas, and the inscription Sri-Mahipaladevasya. 
Inscribed on both sides, 34 lines on the front and 28 lines 
on the back. The first 24 lines give the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to Malupala I. Verse 12 runs as follows : “from 
him (Vigrahapala II) was born Malupaladeva, who, slaying 
all enemies and having obtained his paternal kingdom, which 
had been snatched away through pride of prowess by people 
who had no claim to it, placed his lotus-like feet on the 
heads of kings.” The inscription was issued from the 
“victorious camp” situated at Vila(?)sapura on the BhagTrathl. 
It records that in the Oth year of Ps.-M.-Vi grab apal adeva- 
padanu,dhyata JP.-Pb.-M. Malupaladeva, in the name of Lord 
Buddha, after bathing in the Ganges according to custom 
(vidhi), gave to the excellent Brahman Bhattaputra Krsnaditya 
barman the village of Kuratapallika in the Goknlika-Mandala 
in the Kotivarsa- Visaya in the Pundravardhana -Bhukti. The 
Dutaka of the grant was the Mantrl Bhatta Vamana, and 
it was incised by the Silpi Mahidhara. The first 5 slokas of 
the inscription are also found in the Bhagalpur grant of 
Nftrayanapala. The 6th is slightly different. 2 

(5) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. — The inscription 
consists of 3 lines, and is incised on the pedestal of an image of 


1 The MS. was exhibited by H. P. Ssstrl at the March meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 1899 ; see Proceedings for that year, pp. 69-70. 

* The inscription was first published by Kielhorn in JASD , 1892, Vol. LXI, Part I, 
pp. 77*87. The text was then printed in the GauialekhamalU with notes. Recently it 
has been again edited by Mr. Banerji in El, Vol. XTV, pp. 824*330, The plate is now 
the property of Mr. N. N. Vasu of Bengal. 
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Buddha sitting in the Bhumusparm-mudra. It is in an imper- 
fect state of preservation, having lost a number of letters; It 
records the erection of two gandha-kutts, probably along with 
this image, in the 11th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Mahlpaladeva. 
For the reasons given in (1) this date is also referred to Mahl- 
pala I. 1 

(6) N&landa stone inscription. — This inscription was dis- 
covered during excavations at the site of the great temple of 
Bal&ditya at Nalanda. The inscription consists of 11 lines, and 
apparently records the gift of the elaborately carved gateway at 
the foot of which the inscription is reported to have been 
discovered. We are told that this gift was made by Prava’ a- 
mahayana-yayinah-Paramopasaku Baladitya, a resident of 
Tailadhaka (mod. village of Telara or Tel&dha, about 21 miles to 
the west of Bargaon, i.e., ancient Nalanda), and an immigrant 
from Kausambi, in the year 11 of Mahlpala, when (the great 
temple) was restored after it had been burnt down. On 
palaeographic ground the inscription was referred to Mahlpftla I 
by Kiel horn. a 

(7) Saranath stone inscription. — Discovered in digging 
stones at Sarnath at about 520 ft. to the west of great tower, of 
Dhamekh. The inscription consists of only two lines, and is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, which is now 
broken above the hips. “ The historical part of the inscription is 


1 The inscription was first noticed bj Cunningham, see bis A8R, Vol. III,p. 122, No. 
9, plate XXXVII, No. 6 ; edited bj B. D. Banerji in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 75. The 
image is now worshipped as one of the five Pip4*v** in a small shrine in front of the great 
temple at Bodbgaya. 

* The inscription was discovered by Captain Marshall in 1864. A cast of the inscrip- 
tion which was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was lost, and the epigraph was 
rediscovered by Mr. Broadley. Noticed by Cunningham in his A8R, Vol. HI, pp. 122-123; 
then edited by Kielbom in TiKQWQ, 1904, Heft 2, pp. 111-112. Prof. N. Chakravarti 
edited it again in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.8.), pp. 106-107; text printed with a plate 
end notes in the Qau4at*khamM t pp. 101-103, under the name * Bal&ditya Stans Inscrip - 
ton.’ For identification of Telfcjhaka see A8R> Vol. XI, pp. 164 iF. The record is now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

40 
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engraved below the statue.” Then follows a band of sculptures 
of seven panels. The central panel contains the Dharmacakra, 
the 3rd and the 5th two antelopes (exactly as in Pala 
seals), the 2nd and the 6th two tigers, and the 1st and 7th two 
kneeling male figures, which support the stone above with their 
hands, like the giants in front of Cave III at Nasik. The 
inscription begins with Oth namo Buddhdya. Then we are told 
that ** The illustrious Sthirapala and his younger brother the 
illustrious Vasantap&la, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious 
Mahlpala, caused to establish in Kfisi hundreds of precious 
monuments of his glory, such as lianas (i.e., Lifigas ?), painting 0 
( extra ) and bells ( ghanta ), after he had worshipped the feet of 
the guru .Sri-Vamaraii at Varanasi... ...repaired the Dharma - 

rajika and the Dharmacakra with all its parts and constructed 
this new gandha-kuti with stones coming from 8 different holy 
places ( [afta-mahasthana-iaila-vinirmita ).” The date (V.) Sam- 
vat 1083 (A.D. 1026) is given at the end. 1 

(8) Imadpur image-inscription .— In the course of excava- 
tions of a mound called Jowhri Di, near the village of Imadpur 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, two groups of inscribed 
brass figures were dug out. The inscriptions, which were iden- 
tical ran as follows : Sriman Mahipaladeva-rajasa Samatt 48 

dina Sukala pakja 2.* 

(9) Titarawa image-inscription . — The inscription is incised 
on the base of a colossal statue of Buddha at Titarawa, an 


1 The inscription (now in Lneknow Museum) was discovered in 1794, end e transcript 
of it was published in Aeiatio Research**, Vol. V, p. 189 ; Cunningham published a defec- 
tive translation in his ASR , Vol. HI, pp. 191-122; the text is given in Vol. XI, p. 182. 
Dr. Hnltxsch edited it in IA, 1885, Vol. XIV, pp. 199-140 Dr. Vogel discussed the in- 
acription in the A8I 9 1909.1904, pp. 222-229; Arthur Venis challenged some interpretations 
of Hultzsch in JA8B , 1906, Vol. II (N. 8.), pp. 445*447 ; edited also in the Oetf^clekha- 
tnftld, pp. 104-109; the interpretation of the inscription is fall of difficulties. In the 
main I have followed Hultssch. 

» These inscriptions have not ysrt'been edited. They are noticed by Hoernle in fn. 17 
of bis article on the P&las of Bengal in I A, 1885, Vol. XTV, p. 165. The excavations are 
noticed in a small article in JA8B , 1881, Vol. L, p. 98. 
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ancient site 6 miles from the town of Bihar in the Patna district 
of Bihar. The record consists of “ three lines of very small 
letters which are too much injured to be read easily. The last 
word in the legible portion of the 3rd line is the name of 
Mahlpftla.” 1 * 

It is evident from the above that Mahlpftla I had a long 
reign. According to Taranath, he ruled for 52 years.’ The 
Imadpur image inscriptions show that he reigned at least for 48 
years (<?. 992-1040 A.D.). I have already referred to the argu- 
ments advanced to prove that the year 1026 A.D. of the Sarnath 
inscription was his last year, or the year immediately following 
his death, as inconclusive. 3 It is evident from the number and 
distribution of his records that Mahlpftla was a successful king. 
I have drawn attention to the passage in his grants and subse- 
quent inscriptions which give him credit for having recovered 
his paternal kingdom ( vahu-darpad anadhikrta-viluptarh rajyam 
asadya pitram ) by killing his enemies in war. Since the earli- 
est inscription of his reign comes from Samata^a, it has been 
assumed by certain scholars that before he succeeded in recover- 
ing his ancestral dominions, his kingdom was reduced to that 
portion of Bengal. They find confirmation of their conclusion 
in V. 11 of the Bangad plate of Mahlpftla, which according 
to them informs us that Vigrahapala II, after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water 


1 Noticed by Cunningham in 1873 in his ASR , Vol. Ill, p. 133. 

* 1A % 1875, Vol. IV, p. 366. 

* JASB , 1921, Vol. XVII (X.S.), p. 4. Dr. Li. C. Majumdar argues that since the 
sumtotal of (he known reign -periods of the successors of Mahlpftla I, when added to 1026 
takes us to the second quarter of the 12th century A.D. “ it may be held that Mahlpftla 
died c. 1026 A.D., and the same conclusion must be upheld even if it is proved that Madana- 
pftla continued to rule for some time after the conquest of Varendra by Vijayasena " 
(c. 1120 A.D. ?). In Bdhgdldr Itihds , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 257-258, the author argues that 
since the Sarnath epigraph does not use either Pravardhamdna-vijaya-rajya or Kalydya • 
tijaya-rdjya and the composer of the inscription has used akdrayat, it should be assum- 
ed that at the time of the inscription Mahlpftla was dead. But he had the good sense to 
point out that his arguments could not be used with any force, since the inscription in 
question is composed in verse and not in prose. See also supra, p. 281 and fn. 1. 
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abounds (de&e praci pracura -payast ) . 1 Apart from the fact 
that the inscription in question (No. 1) is an image-inscription 
which can be moved from place to place, I would point out that 
verse 11 of the Bangad grant does not bear that interpretation. 
It simply refers to the roaming about of the army of Vigraha- 
pala from the eastern country to the Maru lands and from the 
Himalayas to the Malaya country. The distribution of his 
inscriptions however shows, that, whatever the limits of his 
ancestral dominions were at the time of his accession, before his 
48th year he ruled over Gaya, Patna, and Muzaffarpur districts 
in Bihar, and possibly over the Tippera district in Bengal. 
From the composition of the Sarnath inscription, scholars have 
assumed that even Benares was included in his dominions about 
1026 A.D.* His Bangad grant shows his power over Northern 
Bengal. Mahlpala therefore can very well be regarded as the 
second founder of the fortunes of the Pftlas. But his attempts 
to revive P5la power brought him into conflict with other 
ambitious sovereigns of India. A MS. of the Caniakau&ika of 
Ksemlsvara, dated 1331 A.D., refers indirectly to a conflict of 
Mahlpala with the Karpatas. From the fact that it compares 
Mahlpfila with Candragupta and the Karpatas with the nava- 
Nandas, it can be assumed that the Pala king successfully 
repulsed an attempted invasion of his territories by the Caiukyas 
of Kalyapa, who were at thiB period the rulers of Karpata.* The 


1 El, Vol. XVII, p. 354 ; Bdhgdldr Itihas , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 139, unpublished srtiole 
by Mr. Stapleton noticed in fn. 8 on the same psge. 

4 MASB , Vol. V, No. 3, p. 74 ; Bdhgdldr Itihds , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 240. 

* JA8B, 1893, Vol. LXII, Pert 1; Bddgdldr Itihds, pp. 251 ff. But from the fset 
that none of the inscriptions of the contemporary Oijukya sovereigns (Taila IT, Satyiirsys, 
Vikramaditya V, and Jayasiihha IT) refers to any conflict with the Pftlas, it may not 
seem impossible that the author was referring to the Kargd^as of Mithil* and Nepal. 
But the possibility of such an identification is rendered impossible by the fact that these 
Karphtakss probably came to N. E. India in the train of prince Vikramlditya, son of 
C&lukya Somesvara X (1044.68 A.D.). See supra , pp. 203 if. The identification of the 
Colas with Karpfttas bowerer is entirely mistaken ; see Goubar dfamdld, p. zi. 
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possibility of another struggle with a western potentate is reveal- 
ed by a Nepal MS. of the Ramdyai^a, the colophon of which tells 
us that it was copied in (Y.) Sathvat 1076 (A.D. 1019), when 
Maharaj&dhirdja Punyavaloka Somavathiodbhava Gaudadhvaja 
iSrimad-Gcingeyadeva was reigning in Tira-Bhuhti. 1 * * Some scholars 
have identified this Gahgeyadeva with the Tripurl Kalacuri 
G&figeyadeva, the father of Laksmi-Karna. As his Piawan rock 
inscription is dated in K.E. 789 ? (1037 A.D.), there is no in- 

herent impossibility in the identification of the two kings. 9 If they 
are identified, then we must assume that Gangeyadeva conquered 
Tirhut and also Benares, which lay between his territories and 
Tlra -Bhukti, some time before 1019 A.D. This conflicts with 
the interpretation of the Sarnath inscription according to which 
Mahlpala was in possession of that city about 1026 A.D. Unless 
we now hold that building or repairing of temples in one of the. 
sacred places of Buddhism by a Buddhist king need not necessarily 
imply his possession of that place,* we have to agree with Prof. 
Livi that this Gangeyadeva was perhaps a member of a local 
branch of the Kalacuris, for one of whom we have the Kahla 
(Gorakhpur Dist. IT. P.) plates dated in V.S. 1134 and 1135 
(A.D. 1077 and 1079). 4 * * * * The only other possible interpreta- 
tion, if we accept the identification of the Gaudadhvaja G&figey a- 
deva with the father of Lak?mi-Karna, is to suppose that the 
latter was defeated some time between A.D. 1019 and 1026 
by Mahlp&la, who conquered Benares from the Kalacuri 
ruler. 

If the evidence of conflict with the Kansas and Kalacuris 


1 JASB, ltos, Vol. LX XII, P*rt I.'p. 18. 

* Ba*gilir ItihSs, 2nd Ed.. Vol. 1, pp. 252-68. 

* This is quite possible, see supra , pp. 294-95, the Nil and* grant of Devapila. 

4 EI t Vol. VII, p. 85; Le N4pal , Vol. II, p. 202, fn. 1. The absenoe of any expres- 

sion such as rdjye, vijayarajye , Kalydnardjye , etc., in the Sarnath epigraph and the method 

of dating the inscription in Vikrama era, which is so very unusual for Pftla records found 

within their dominions, naturally raise the suspicion that Sarnath was possibly not included 

in If ahlp&la's kingdom. 
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is somewhat problematical, we are on firmer ground when we 
come to discuss the invasion of MahTpala’s dominions by the 
Colas. The Tirumalai (near POlur, North Arcot district, Madras) 
rock inscription dated in the 13th year of the Cola king Paraketia- 
rivarman, alias Bajendra-Coladeva I, contains the following 
account of his victories in Northern India. “ (He) seized by 

(his) great, warlike army (the following) : Odda-Vi§aya 

which was difficult to approach (and which he subdued in) close 
fights ; the good Kddalai-natfu where £rahmapas assembled ; 
Tanda-butti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which he 
acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) hot battle ; 
Takkana-l8(lam, whose fame reached (all directions, (and) 
which he occupied), after having forcibly attacked Banasura ; 
Vangala-deh, where the rain wind never stopped (and from 
which) Govindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant ; elephants of rare strength and treasures of women, 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a 
hot battle-field Mahipala, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, 
slippers, and bracelets; Uttira-lddam, as rich in pearls as the 
ocean ; and the Ganga, whose waters dashed against bathing- 
places (tirtha) covered with sand, 1 * * 

As the Merpadi inscription of the same king, dated in his 
9th year, does not contain any account of those conquests,* it 
has been assumed with some probability that these victories were 
obtained in the course of some expeditions undertaken between 
the 9th and 13th years of his reign. 8 Bajendra Cola I, ascended 
the throne between the 27th March and the 7th July, A.D. 1012. 4 
It may therefore be suggested that this northern expedition pro- 
bably took place roughly between 1021 and 1025 A.D. There 


1 The inscription was first edited by Hultzach in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
Madras, 1890, pp. 115 OU ; it was re-edited by him in El, Vol. IX, pp. 229-33. 

* South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, Part I, 1899, Madras, pp. 27-29. 

* Bangdlar Itihas , 2nd Ed., Vol. 1, p. 247. 

4 El, Vol. Ill, p. 262, and Appendix II, p. 22. 
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are some differences of opinion about the identification of the 
countries and princes mentioned in the above quotation. But 
there is general agreement amongst scholars in accepting the 
identification of Mahlpala of the Tirumalai inscription with the 
first prince of that name in the Pala list. 1 The identifications of 
Odda-Vifaya with modern Orissa and of Komlai-nadu with 
Southern Kosala (the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries), first suggested by Hultzsch, are also generally 
accepted. 2 3 But there are differences of opinion about 
Takkana-ladam and Uttira-ladam. Kielhorn in his list of 
South Indian Inscriptions 8 accepted the suggestion of Hultzsch 
that they are to be identified with Dakfina-Lata, and Uttara- 
Ldta and located in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. But 
while re-editing this inscription in 1907-08 Hultzsch accepted 
the view of Venkayya “ that the Tamil term lladu does not cor- 
respond to Sanskrit Lata (Gujrat), but to Virata (Berar).” 4 * He 
would thus locate the places in Berar. I do not know whether 
ladam can really stand for Iladam. Anyhow the suggestion of 
Mr. It. P. Chanda that ladam should be taken to stand for 
Radhu seems to be more in harmony with the facts. 6 The men- 
tion of the Vaiujiila-deSa after Takkana-lddam and of the Ganges 
after Ultara-lddanx appear to be favourable to this latter 
suggestion. The probable identification of Tanda-bulti (Danda- 
lihukti) with the Balasore district and the Southern portion of 
Midnapore district, 0 and the mention of Ut iut'a -Radha in Sena 


1 First suggested by Kielhorn in El, Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 120, fn. 4. 

’ South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. I, p. 07. 

3 El, Vol. YT1, Appendix, p. 120. No. 733. 

4 Annual Report on Epigraphy by Venkayya for 1906-07. pp. 87 ff. ; El, Vol. IX, p. 231, 
fn. 2. l)r. Barnett suggests : Tamil Iladam or Ladam may stand for cither Lata (in Guja- 
rat), or Iiadha ; but I am sure it could not — Virata, for initial V could not disappear. 

Gaudarajamala, p. 40. 

" Rang alar Itihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. T, pp. 248-49; MASD, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 71. In the 
commentary of the Ramacarita Jayaaimha of Danda-Bhukti is said to have defeated Utkale- 
4a KarnaketAri and aided Kamapala in his campaigns. See MASB, Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 36. 
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and Varman inscriptions seem to be additional grounds for locat- 
ing the places in Western Bengal. 1 

Dharmapala, who was probably, as Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
suggested, the ruler of ‘‘ the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal,” is otherwise unknown. The ending of his name in 
pala is at the present stage of our knowledge an insufficient 
reason for connecting him with the Palas. The name of Raga- 
sura, who was apparently the ruler of the tract situated to the 
north of Danda-Bhukti, raises the question of the authenticity of 
the Sura kings of Bengal, who are mentioned in the genealogical 
lists of Bengal match-makers ( ghatakas ). The Kulapanjikas of 
these ghatakas contain the following list of Sura kings : (1) Adi- 
3ura, (2) Bhusura, (3) Ksitigura, (4) AvanISura, (5) Dharani- 
sura, and (6) Ranasura. 2 The traditional account of the first of 
these princes, who is said to have brought five Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Kanyakubja to Bengal has been doubted on 
good grounds by more than one scholar.* But it is significant 
that the name of the 6th prince should be identical with the 
name of the ruler of Daksina-Radha. In the commentary of the 
Ramacarita (II, 5), there occurs the name of one Laksmi&ira, 
the ruler of Apara-mandara, who is described as one of the chief 
feudatories of Ramapala. It has been suggested by some scho- 
lars that Apara-mandara was situated in Western Bengal. The 
authenticity of a line of princes bearing names ending in dura is 
further proved by the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena which 


i Ibid , Vol. V, No. 3, p. 72. The Sena inaoription is now edited in EI % Vol. XIV, pp. 
156 ff. The grant was dicovered in Xatwa subdivision of fiurdwan district, and the village 
granted was situated in Uttara-R&tfha-Manfala of the V ardhamdna-Bhuhti. For the 
Varman grant, see EI 9 Vol. XII, pp. 37 ff. 

» JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. S.), p. 286, fn. 7. 

* See for the latest opinion on the subject El, Vol. XIII, pp. 287-89. Adifara is plac- 
ed by various authorities within the period c. 700-1100 A. D. The following verse in 
the Kulaidstras refers to the bringing of Brfthmaps by Adiftira : 

JsU pura Mah&raja Adiluta pratdpavdn 
Anttavan dvijdn pailca padca-gotra-samudbhav&n. 

Also consult on this, Chanda's Qouiardfcmdld and Banerji v s BdAg&l&r Itihds. 
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informs us that Vijaya married Vil&sadevi, a daughter of the 
Sura family. 1 As V. 3 of the Naihati grant of Vallalasena tells 
us that the predecessors of Vijayasena were ornaments of the 
Radha country, 8 wc can now safely conclude that a line of kings 
really existed in Western Bengal who were known as Suras.* 
Unfortunately, we do not know anything about the exact 
relationship between this Ranasura and Mahlpala. But from 
the description of him in the Tirumalai inscription, he appears 
to have been quite independent of the Pala king. The area over 
which Mahipala held sway is further circumscribed by the men- 
tion of Govindacandra of the Vangala-detia, or Eastern Bengal. 4 
Like Dharmapala of Danda -Bhukti, this prince also was long 
unknown and unconnected with any of the other ruling dynasties 
of the lower Ganges valley. But recently a number of copper- 
plates and an image-inscription have revealed the existence 
in Eastern Bengal of a line of princes whose names end in 
Candra. The JRampal grant of Srlcandra was discovered some- 
where in Rampal by a cultivator while digging land. It is a 
single plate; at the top, ini the middle, is attached a circular seal 
“which has in its upper part, the emblem of a Buddhist wheel 
of law with two deer in couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend &ri-§r%-Candradevah 
something like the emblem of a small conchshell is seen. Be- 
neath the legend again the representation of a digit of the moon 
with floral decorations on the three sides of it may be marked; 
The characters of the inscription belong to a variety of alpha- 
bets used in India in the 11th and 12th centuries A. D.” The 
inscription opens with a verse in praise of Jina ( i.e ., Buddha), 

’ BI, Vol. XV, p. 279. 

* ibid, voi. xiv. pp. i#e ft. 

9 For a prince of Nepal bearing the name Rapatfira (A.D. 1221)* see supra , pp. 2X2-13. 

4 Gobindacandra baa been identified by Mr Bhattasali with king Govindacandra 
of the Bengal ballade who was the daughter's son of Tilakaoandra, king of Meharkul, 
which is still a par g ana of the Tippera district. He has further suggested that Layahsr 
candra of the Bharella NateSvara image-inscription may have been the father of Tilaka- 
candra. El, Vol. XVII, p. 361. 

41 
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Dharma and Bhiktu-sangha. Then we are given the following 
genealogical information about the donor : 


In the Candravaihia 


Purpacandra. 

j 

Bauddha Suvarnacandra. 


who ruled over Rohitagi(ri) [mod. 
Rohtasgadh in Sahabad Dist., Bihar?] 


Trailokyacandra ' The support ot tho royal majesty smil- 

ing in the royal umbrella of the Icing of 
Harikela ( = Vaiiga= Eastern Bengal) 
who became king of the dvipa which 
had the word Candra prefixed to it 
(Candrad vlpa — some portions of mod. 
districts of Bakcrgunj, Khulna and 
Faridpur).” 

Sricandra. 


The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Trailokyacandrn- 
deva-padanudhyatah P.-.Pb-M. SrTcandradeva from tho 
Vikramapiira-samavasita-lSrimaj-jaiiaskandhavarit . It records 
the grant of one pataka of land in Nehakasthi-c/ntma. of Nanya- 
Manfala in Paundra-B/m/cti to the Bn'iliuiana Pitavusagupta 
barman, who was officiating in the Koti-homa. The grant was 
made in the name of Buddha-bhattaraka . [t is not dated . 1 
Two other copper plates of this king issued from his camp 
at Vikrampur have been discovered, though they have not yet 
been properly edited . 2 Another inscription of this family, 


1 Edited by Mr. It. O. Baeaa iu El. Vol. XII, pp. 130-12. Ke-edited by N. <1. 
Majumdar. ID, pp. 1-9. In his opinion the script belongs to "close of the 10th and the. 
beginning of the lith century. *' The reoord is now in the Museum of the Varendra 
Research Society* at Rajshahi. Mr. Basak cites evidence for the identification of 
Harikela and Candradvlpa ; see also Hemcandra's Abhidhanarintainani . v .957; Takakusu. 
I-tsing, Oxford* p. xlvi. Candradvipa is still one of the fiscal divisions of Bakerganj ; 
see Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol. V, p. 224. 

• Dhulla and Edilpur grants of Sricandra, see El, Vol. XVfT, p. 350; Dacm Review, 
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“incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Na^esa Siva was 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bharella police-station 
BadkSmta in the district of Tippera (Bengal).’’ The epigraph 
consists of two lines, and is written in characters which are 
assigned to the latter half of the 10th century A.D. The 
inscription is dated in the 18th year of the Vijaya-rdjya of 
Layahacandradeva, and records the consecration of the image 
“on a Thursday under the constellation Pushya, on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month, the day being the 14th 
As&dha counted by the movement of the moon’’ by Bhavudevn, 
son of Kusumadeva, Lord of Karmanta (mod. Badkamta, 
some 3 miles S.W. of the find-spot of the image). 1 

The records cited above reveal the existence of a line of 
Gandra kings of Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal in the period 
c. 950-1050 A.D. The time and locality fit in so well with those 
of Govindacandra (c. 1021-25 A.D.) that it is almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to conclude that he was one of them. 
It is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has contended, that they 
were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (c. 788-957 A.D). 8 
But if these Candras were independent sovereigns, of a large 
portion of Eastern and Southern Bengal, as is evident from 
their records and the Tirumalai inscription, and if they also 
had control over a portion of North Bengal, as seems to be 
the case from their grant of land in Pawjtdra-B hufeti (the same 
as Pau$4ravardhanu-B/m/cti), and if we take into account the 


Vol. II, p. 250. Ibid, for May-June, 1919, see also IB, pp. 164-67. His Kedarpur grant 
hag dow been edited in El, Vol. XVII, pp. 188-92 and IB, pp. 10-18. 

1 Edited by Bhattasali in El, Vol. XVII, pp 349 IT. The image is now in the Dacca 
Sftbitya Parigad. Note the similarity of the Pala and Candra Beals. The rulers of both 
the dynasties bore the title Paramasaugata and had no scruples in granting land to the 
Brahmans in the name of Buddha^bh attar aka, 

* Phayre, History of Burma, London, 1883, p. 46; El, Vol. XVII, p. 350; Hr. 
Bhattasali points out the outlandish character of the name Layahacandra and inclines to 
the conclusion that he may have belonged to the A rakanese branch and refers the image 
inscription to c. 939 A.D. 
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existence of independent sovereigns in the Burdwan division, 
then we must cut down the limits of the so-called empire of the 
Palas in the time of Mahlp&la and his successors. Undoubtedly 
there was a revival of P5la power under this ruler, but the 
facts revealed in the documents cited above considerably cir- 
cumscribe the extent of his real power in Bengal and Bihar. 
The presence of Candras in Vatigala-de6a in about 1021-25 A.D. 
shows that Mahlpala I must have lost his hold on Eastern 
Bengal some time after about 995 A.D., or, what is more probable, 
the Baghaura inscription dated in his 3rd year, being on an 
image, was transferred to Tippera district from some region 
further west outside Vangalade&a. We can now understand 
why the name of the Palas was omitted by the Musalman 
writers from the list of princes, who according to them, were 
active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in Northern India. 
It was not Malnpala’s asceticism 1 * or his envy and religious 
bigotry, 8 that prevented his name from figuring in the lists 
of the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yamlnis. 
It was their position as rulers of a comparatively small and 
decadent principality in the north-east of India, a position 
which was much too humble to be even compared with that 
of DharmapSla, which prevented them from taking any intelli- 
gent interest or playing any ambitious role in pan-Indian affairs. 3 

Malilp&la was succeeded by his son Nayapala, 4 * * * for whose 
reign we have the following records and dates : 

(1) The colophon of a Cambridge University Library MS. 
of the Pailcaraksd tells us that it was written on the instructions 


1 Qau$ar&jamala t p. 41. 

* BaAg&l&r ItihSs, p. 256. 

9 Elsewhere I have shown reasons to doubt the veracity of these statements of Muslim 
chroniclers. See supra , pp. 91-92 and infra , chapters on the Later Gurjara-Pratiharas and 
the Candr&treyas. 

4 Gaudalekam&la f pp. 105, 108*09, fn. Mr. Maitreya has suggested that Sthirapala 

and Vasantapfila wefre the brothers of Mahipela I, while others contend that they may 

be sons of that king. I think Haltzsch wa3 right in his interpretation, and have followed 

him* 
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of Pravara-mahayana-ydyini Paramopasika-Rajm UddSka in 
the year 14 of the vijayarajya of Ps.-M.-P. NayapSla 
deva. 1 

(2) Gaya Krsnadvarika temple stone inscription. — The 
inscription is on the entrance of a modern temple built about 
100 years back at Gaya, and now known as the Krsnadvarika 
temple. It consists of 18 long lines of Kutila characters. 
It begins with Om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya, and then 
praises Vi§iju. Then come verses praising ‘Gaya,’ which is 
described as moksadvdra. There the Brahmanas while studying 
the Vedas made so much noise in the course of their studies 
that it was difficult to follow other talk. There the smoke 
from the sacrifices of the Brahmanas was constantly rising. 
In this city was born in a Brfthmana’s family one 
Visvaditya, whose bravery destroyed all his enemies. He 
constructed this temple of Janardana in the 15th year of 
Nayapala, the ruler of the whole earth. The inscription was 
composed by the Vdji-vaidya Sahadeva, and incised by Silpi 
Sattasoma. 2 

(3) Gaya Narasirhha stone inscription. — This was dis- 
covered “ inside the small temple of Narasirhha in the Visnu- 
pada compound ” at Gaya. The inscription consists of 15 
lines. It opens with Om Laksmlscirahjayati. It records the 
“ building of the temple of Gadadhara and several other minor 
temples of Visnu” by Visvarupa at ‘Gayapuri’ in the 15th 
year of Nayapala-deva. The pra&asti was composed by Vaidya 
Vajrapani, and written by Sarvananda. 3 


1 CBMC, p. 175, No. 1688. 

* The inscription wa9 noticed by Cunningham in hU ASR, Vol. Ill, p. 123, Plate 
XXXVII; then Dr. R. L. Mifcra in JASB, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 218-19, tried to give the 
substance of the inscription. Tbs inscription was first edited by M. Chakravarti in JASB , 
1900. pp. 190-95; re-edited with a complete translation in Gautfalekhamala, pp. 110-29, 
under the name Kr*nadv&rik& Temple Inscriptions . 

3 The inscription was discovered in 1834, and] was noticed by M. Chakravarti in 
M SB, 1900, Part I, p. 191, fn. 1; the text of the inscription is given in MASB, Vol. 
V, No, 3, pp. 78-79. 
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These records show that NayapSla ruled at least for 15 
years ( c . 1040-55 A.D.), and held portions of Bihar. It is quite 
likely that he ruled over a wider area, but unfortunately no 
other evidence has hitherto been discovered to support that 
conclusion. There is some possibility that the PSla kingdom 
at this time came into conflict with the rising power of the 
Kalacuris under Laksml-Karpa (c. 1041-70 A.D.). The Karanbel 
S stone inscription of Jayasimhadeva, the great-grandson of 
Laksml-Karna, tells us that the latter was waited upon by G-auda 
and other princes. 1 The Bheraghat inscription of AlhapadevI, 
the queen of Gaya-Karna, the grandson of Laksml-Karpa, 
informs us that when the latter gave full play to his heroism, the 
Vahga trembled with the Kalinga. 2 Tibetan traditio n contains 
stories of a war between Nayapala, king of Magadha and the 
“Tirthika king of Karpya of the West.” We are told that 
failing to capture the city, Karnya’s ‘troops sacked some of the 
sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men), 
out of whom four were ordained monks and one upasaka. At this 
time the celebrated Buddhist monk Dlpankara Srljnana (also called 
Atlsa) who had accepted the post of High Priest of Vikramasila 
at the request of Nayapala, was in residence ‘at the Vihara of 
Mahabodlii at Vajrasana.’ When a good deal of church-furni- 
ture was carried away as booty, Atlsa showed no concern 
or anger. But “ afterwards when victory turned towards 
(Nayapala) and the troops of Karpya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karnya 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.” Atlsa 
then “ caused a treaty to be concluded between the two kings. 
With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other things which had fallen in the hands 
of the parties were either restored or compensated for. Unmind- 
ful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atlsa again and 


U, Vol. XVIII, p. 217, line 11. 
Bl, Vol.n,p. 11, V. 12. 
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again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms and 
thereby brought peace to all living beings.” 1 Scholars have pro- 
posed to identify this ‘king Karpya of the West’ with the Tripurl 
Kalacuri LaksmT-Karna. 3 Though this identification is probable, 
the success of Nayapala against LaksmI-Kanjia is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the Paikor stone pillar-inscription of the 
latter king recently discovered in the Birbhum district of Bengal.* 
This fact coupled with the existence of independent dynasties in 
Eastern Bengal, seems to show that the area under the rule of 
the Palas at this time did not extend much beyond portions 
of Bihar and Northern Bengal. It is significant that in the 
Tibetan life of Atlsa, quoted above, Nayapala is described as 
king of Magadha, and, what is more important, from this 
time onward all the Pala inscriptions are found either in 
Magadha or in Pu n<Jravardhana-B kti.* The reality, or at 
least the permanence of the alleged treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to attain which Atlsa is said to have risked his 
health and life, is also rendered very questionable by the fact 
that the Rdmacarita clearly refers to the struggles of Karna 
and Nayapala’ s son Vigrahapala III. 8 If the Tibetan 
account of the alliance be correct, this must be accepted 
as a second war waged by the Kalacuri king against the Palas. 
According to Tibetan tradition DTpankara Srljnana Atlsa 
went to Tibet at the invitation of prince Chan Chub, in the 
reign of Nayapala. When he started for Tibet he was 59 

1 JBT3 t Vol. I, 1893, pp. 9-10, and fn. on p. 9 ; see also Indian Pandits in the 
Land of ffnoio, bj Saratebandra Das, Calcutta, 1893, p. 51. 

• JASB, 1900, Part I, p. 992. Gaudarajamdld , p. 45. If this identification is 
accepted we may have to move back the date of accession of Nayap&Ia by a few years. 
For this war happened a few years before the departure of Atlfa for Tibet in c. 1040 A.D. 
But the difficulty in accepting this date lies in the fact that Laksmi-Karpa did not 
probably come to the throne before 1040 A.D. when his father died. See MASB , Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, p. 11. 

» A31. 1921-2 2, p. 115. 

4 That Dharmapftla also is described as king of Magadha is probably explained by the 
fact that when these Tibetan documents wero compiled, the Pdlas were kings only of the 
Magadha region. 

1 MA$b , Vd. Ill, No. 1, p. 22 (commentary on V. 9 of the first chapter). 
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years old, and he died there at the age of 73. Mr. S. C. Das 
gives these dates as A.D. 1042 and 1055. 1 But in his Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow 2 edited by his brother N. C. Das 
in 1893 the date of his birth is given as A.D. 980 and that of 
his death as 1053. According to this calculation the date of the 
departure of Atlsa works out at 1039 A.D. Prof. L6vi gives 
this date as c. 1040 A.D. 8 It is better to take the Tibetan 
date as only approximate. 

Nayapala was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala (III). We 
have the following records of his reign, extending over a 
period of at least 26 years ( c . 1055-81 A.D.) : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. — The stone on which this is 
incised is attached to the base of the Aksayavata at Gaya. The 
inscription contains 26 lines, and opens with Om Orii namah 
iSivaya. The inscription appears to be a prates ti of one Vis- 
varupa-Visviiditya, who seems to be the person for whom we 
have two inscriptions at Gaya dated in the 15th year of Naya- 
pala. It records the building of two temples by him for (Siva) 
Vatesaand (Siva) Prapitfunahesvara( ?) in the Gaya -Mandate. It 
is dated in the 5th year of king Vigrahapala, and claims to 
have been composed by Vaidya Dharmapani. 4 

(2) Bihar stone image-inscription. — This was found on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at JJihar. According to Cun- 
ningham, it is dated in the 12th year of Vigrahapala.® 

(3) The Amgaclii grant. — Found by a peasant at the village 
of Amgachi in Dinajpur district, Bengal, while digging earth. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper. The royal seal 
‘consists of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 


* JA8B, 1881, p. 237. 

* Pp. 50 and 70. 

= Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. lS'J. 

4 The insc ription was noticed by Cunningham in his ASH, Vol. Ill, pp. 132-133 ; 
it is edited from the original stone in MASH, Vol. No. 3, pp. 80-82. 

5 ASH, Vol. Ill, pp. 121-22, No. 7. tflie image is said to have belonged to 'the Broadley 
collection afterwards called the Bihar Museum* (Collection) which was sent to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, The image at persent cannot be traced. See MA8B % Vol. V, No. 3 V p. 82. 
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on a mass of arabesque work ; on its top rests a small caitya 
over which is an umbrella. A long penon hangs from each 
side of the umbrella.’ The upper half of the circle is occupied 
by the wheel of law resting on a pedestal and having a small 
umbrella over it. There is the usual deer couchant on each 
side of it. Below this is the legend 8ri Vigrahapaladevali. 

‘ The alphabet shows a nearer approach to the complete 
Bengali forms than the Bangad grant of Mahipala I.’ The 
inscription is written on both sides of the plate and consists of 
49 lines (33 on the front and l(i on the back). The record gives 
the Pala genealogy from Gopala to Vigrahapiila III. Most of 
the 'verses of this portion are the same as in the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala I. In verse 13 Vigrahapiila III is des- 
cribed as the cMurcariinya-sama$rayah (a supporter of the four 
castes). Curiously enough Verse 14 of this inscription begin- 
ning with de$e praci pracuru-payasi, which describes the 
campaigns of the donor of this grant occurs as V. 11 of the Ban- 
gad grant of Mahipala I as the description of the campaigns of 
Vigrahapala II. The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Naya- 
paladeva -padanudhyatah P.-Pb.-M. Vigrahapaladeva, from the 
victorious camp at Haradhama (?) in the year 12 of his reign 
(line 42). It records the grant of some land in the village of 
Visamapura with a place called Dapdatrahcsvara (?) in the 
Brahmani-grama-Mand«Ia of Kotivarsa-Visuj/a in the Pundravar- 
dhana -Bhukti to the Brahmana Khoduladeva Sarman. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in honour of 
Buddha-bhattaraka, etc., after bathing in the Ganges according 
to religious practice ( oidhivat ). The Dutaka was the Mantrl 
Sahasija (?), and the document was incised by the $ilpi Mahl- 
dharadeva * 

1 An account of the grant was given by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Researches, Vol 4 
IX, pp. 434-438, which was republished in his Miscellaneous Essays, Y ol. II, pp. 279*282. 
The next attempt to give a reading of the inscription was made by Hoernle in the Cente- 
nary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part. II, pp. 210*218. This was reprinted 
after revision in the I A , 1885, Vol. XIV, pp. 166-168. Kielhorn next published the metri- 
cal portion of the grant (first 20 lines) in the same journal in 1892, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. 

42 
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(4) Indian Museum stone image-inscription . — This con- 
sists of two lines, and is incised on an image of Buddha in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It records theereetion of the image 
by the Suvarnak&ra Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapaladeva. 1 

(5) A MS. of the Pancaraksa was copied in the 26th year of 
Vigrahapala. As the reference of this date to Vigrahapala I and 
II would tend to push back the reign of Dharmapala beyond 769 
A.D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has rightly referred it to the 3rd Pala 
king of that name. 9 

(6) Some of the more barbarous specimens of the silver 
coins discovered in Bihar bearing ‘ very faint recollections of 
either the Sassanian head or the fire-alter,’ marked with the 
legend $rt-Vi, or iSri-Fiyraha, have been assigned by some 
scholars to this prince. The better specimens are assigned to the 
two earlier princes of this name. But as the latter appear to 
have been rather weak rulers with very short reigns, it may be 
that these coins also should be assigned to the early part of 
Vigrahapala Ill’s reign. 8 

During the reign of Vigrahapala III, the Palas again 
came into conflict with the Kalacuri Laksml-Karna. The com- 
mentary on the Rama-ca ritu tells us that Vigrahapala III 
defeated in battle Karna, the ruler of Pahala, but did not 
completely uproot him. We are further told that the Pala 
king married Yauvanasri, the daughter of Kama. 4 It is possible 
that this marriage was the result of an alliance between the 
two powers. Another foreign invasion of the lower Oranges 


Mr. R. D. Banerji has now fully edited the inscription in El, Vol. XV, pp. 295-, *101. Mr. 
Banerji is wrong in asserting in bis fn. 1, p. 295, that Kielhorn f'Mind Mudgsgiri is the 
name of the camp in the rubbings 9ent to him by Fleet. This was the opinion of Hoernle 
and not Kielhorn, who distinctly says it is ‘ not Mudgagiri * ; see M, Vol. XIV, p. 167, fn. 
39, and Vol. XXI, p. 97. The grant is now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1 MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 112. According to K. D. Banerji this inscription appears 
to be the same as No. 2 ; but its date was read by Cunningham as year 12. 

• JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.S.), p. 6, fn. 1. 

8 V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 233 and 239, and plate XV, 10 v 

♦ MASB, Vol. in, No. 1, p. 22. 
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valley appears to have taken place during this reign. We 
arc informed by Bilhana that during the latter part of the 
reign of the Calukya Somesvara I of Kalyana (c. 1044-68 
A.D.) his son Vikramaditya undertook expeditions in northern 
Indi a and defeated the kings of Gauda and Kamariipa . 1 It was 
probably these raids of the Karnata prince which brought into 
various parts of north-eastern India bodies of his countrymen 
who soon afterwards succeeded in carving out separate princi- 
palities for themselves. The rise of the Karnatakas of Tirhut 
and Nepal, as also of the Karnata-Ksatriyas of Radlia (i.c., the 
Senas), in the 11th century, naturally leads to the suspicion 
that their origin may have been connected with these Calukya 
invasions. It has indeed been suggested that Samantasena, the 
grandfather of Vijayasefia, may have accompanied Vikramadi- 
tya in one of these expeditions and carved out a principality 
somewhere in Western Bengal. 2 As Somesvara I is also said to 
have utterly destroyed the power of Kama, 3 the lord of Dahala, 
it is not unlikely that the Senas of Karnata entered Radlia after 
the expulsion of the Kalacuris from that region by the Calukyas. 
Another dynasty which also may have come from the south and 
settled in Eastern Bengal during this period was that of the 
Varmans. The existence of this line of princes is revealed by 
the Bel ova copperplate of BhojanmnaH . This inscription was 
discovered by a peasant while digging earth in the village of 
Belava, situated on the northern boundary of Rupganj Thana, 
in the Mahesvardi pargana (Narainganj subdivision, D acca dis- 
trict ) . It is a single plate, containing in all 51 lines of writing 
(front 26 and back 25). The plate had a seal with the represen- 
tation of Visnu’s wheel (tfrimad Viwu-cakra-mudraya, line 48) 
at the top,” but the impress of the sacred wheel, as well as any 
possible legend on it was completely scraped off by the finder 


1 Vikram&nkadeva-carita, edited by Bt&hler, Bombay, 1875, III, 74. 

1 PTOC, Calcutta, 1922, p. 347 ; JL, Voi. XVI, 1927, pp. 6-7 ; Gauiarajamald, p. 47. 
See alao 8upra % chapter on Nepal, pp. 203 ff. 

B Vikram&fikadeva-carita , I, 102*103. 
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of the plate. 1 The characters of the inscription belong to a 
period not earlier than the 11th century, and according to 
some they are “ of the late 11th and early 12th century A.D.” 
The inscription opens with Orh Siddhih, and then traces the 
genealogy of the donor of the grant from Svayambhu (Brahma) : 


Svayambhu 

Atri 

I 

Candra=RohinI. 

I 

Budha=Ila. 

I 

Pururavas = Urva6l. 


I 

Ayu 

Nahusa 

Yajrati 

Yadu...from him starts the line (of the 

donor). 


In his family 


Krsoa, Hari. 

His kinsmen the Varmans , who occupied Simhapura. 

In course of time there was one Vajravarman, the ornament of the 
Yadava soldiers. | 

Jatavarman, 

| = Vlrasri (the daughter) of 
Kama; extended his supre- 
macy among the Ahgaa , con- 
quered the fortunes of Kama- 
rupa, put to shame the 
strength of the arms of 
Divya, and crippled “ the 
dignity of Oovardhana 
Samalavarmadeva 

1 = Agramahi§i Malavyadevi, daughter 
of the great warrior Udayin. 
Bhojavarman. 


1 This is the version of Mr. R. C. Bassk, the editor of the plate in the El ; Mr. R. 
D. Banerji in editing the same inscription in the JASB, says that the seal M consists of 
two concentric circles the outer one of which is thicker than the inner one, with a thick 
axle and spokes which are thick in the centre but tapering towards the extremities and a 
nude dancing figure on each side of it In the plate given in the JM, I do not find the 
details observed by Mr. Banerji in tbe circular space, 
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The inscription was issued from the jaya-skandhavara 
situated a t Vikramapura , and records the gift of a piece of land 
in the village of Upyalika, situated in the Kausambl-^sfagacchfl- 
khantfala in the Adhahpattana-J/aw&i/a of the Pundra -Bhukti, 
to the Santyagaradhikrta Bamadeva Samian, an inhabitant of 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Badha by M. Samalavarma- 
deva -padanndhyatah Paramavai 9 nava-P.-Pb.-M. Bhoja(h). The 
grant is dated in the 5th year of the donor, and it was composed 
by Purusottama. 1 * 

The Varmans claim to come from Sithhapura. Mr. Basak 
identified this place with the Slhapura of the Mahdvamsa which 
was situated in Lala (Bacjha) between Vanga and Magadha, 
while Mr. Banerji drew attention, to the prasasti of Lakha- 
raandal (at Madha in Jaunsar Bawar district on the Upper 
Jumna), which refers to 11 generations of Candragupta, the 
prince of Jalandhara (c. 300-G00 A.D.), who claims to belong 
to the Yadavas of the lunar race reigning at Singhapura. 3 This 
Siiighapura is undoubtedly the Seng-ha-pu-lo of Yuan Chwang 
situated to the north side of the Salt Bange in the Punjab. 4 
But Dr. Htultzsch has pointed out a dynasty of Varmans who 
ruled in a Simhapura nearer home. 5 The Komarti (near 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam District) plates of Oandravarman and 
the Brhatprostha (in Palakonda Taluka, Vizagapatam) grant of 


1 The inscription was discovered in 1912. Since then it had been several times 
edited. “ An imperfect reading of the plats with a faulty translation, without any fac- 
simile ” was published in the Dacca Review , Vol. No. 4 (July 1912) ; a small photo- 
graph of the record was published in the next issue of the same journal. An improved 
version of the grant then appeared in Sahitya (Bengali Monthly, Bengali year 1319, 
Sravana-BhAdra) by Mr. R. G. Basak. Mr. R. D. Banerji then edited the inscription in 
JA8B, 1914, Vol. X. (N.8.), pp. 121-31 ; it has been re-edited by Mr, R. G. Basak in 
BI, Vol. XII, pp. 37-43, and by N. G. Majumdar in IB, pp. 14-24. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
drew mj attention to the similarity of the legendary portion of the genealogy of the 
Candellas and the Varmans, c/. El , Vol. I, p. 122 ff., Verses 4-8. 

* See JA8B, 1922, Vol. XVIII (N.S.), pp. 435-37. 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 10-15. 

4 YC, Vol. I, pp. 248 ff. 

1 El , Vol. XII, p. 4. 
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Umavarman reveal the existence of a line of kings of Kalinga who 
resided in Siriihapura or Siliapura. 1 According to Hultzsch, this 
Simhapura “is perhaps identical with the modern Sihgupuram 
between Chicacole and Narasannapeta.” 2 The same scholar 
has also pointed out that “ according to Singhalese inscrip- 
tions, the two kings Nissankamalla and Snhasamalla, the second 
of whom ascended the throne in A. I). 1200, were sons of the 
Kaliftga king Goparaja of Simhapura. The Buddhist chronicle 
Maharamsa stated that Tilokasundarl, a queen of Vijayabahu 
I (c. 1054-1100 A.D.), was a princess of KaliAga, and three 
relatives of hers... .1. came to Ceylon from Slhapura.” It is thus 
not entirely impossible that this enterprising city may have sent 
a colony northwards to Bengal, where they supplanted the 
Candras. The sc ript of the B elava gran t, which is later t han 
the Rampal plate of Srlcandra , and the fact that the Varmans 
issu ed their charters from the same place (V ikra mapura) and 
gran t lan d in t he same area (Pundra-BhuHi) appear to confirm 
this suspicion. 3 In their campaign against the Buddhist Candra 
rulers the Varmans may have posed as the champions of 
orthodox Hinduism. In Verse 5 of the Belava grant, we are told 
that “ (the knowledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, 
and those who are devoid of it are certainly naked; (thinking) 
so the kinsmen of Hari, the Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hair standing on end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura.” The 
date of these princes is approximately fixed by the suggested 
identification of Karna, whose daughter Vlrasri was married to 
Jatavarman, with the Kalacuri king of that name (c. 1041-70 
A.D.). Mr. A. K. Maitreya, to whom we are indebted for the 


1 Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 142.45; Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. The characters of these inscriptions 
are of " early southern type,” belonging' to the 4th or Sth centuries A.D. (Pre-C&Jnkyan). 

» Ibid, Vol. XII, p. 4. 

» IA, Vol. LI, 1022, p. 163. 
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suggestion, has also identified Divya, whose strength was put to 
shame by Jatavarman, with the Kaivarta ruler Divyoka, who 
according to the Rdma-caritu killed Mahlpala II, the son of 
Vigrahapala III. 1 * * If these identifications are accepted, then 
we may represent the relations of the 4 dynasties thus : 8 

Nnyapala ( c . 1040-55) Laksml-Karna (c. 1041-70) Vajravarman 

' . 1 i 

Vigrahapala III = Yauvanasri | Virasrl = J atavurman Divya 

| (c. 1055-81) Yasalt-Karna 

Mahipala II (c. 1082) (<?. 1070-1125) 

The Kamarupa prince is probably to be identified with one 
of the predecessors of Vallabhadeva, whose Assam plates are 
dated in 8aka 1107. 3 The identification of Govardhana, whose 
dignity was crippled by Jatavarman, is not certain. Mr. Basak 
has asked : May he be the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva of a 
Bhuvanesvar inscription, 4 * * * the Brahman Govardhana “ distin- 
guished as a warrior and a scholar,” whose father was the 
Mahdmantn and Sandhivigrahin of a king of Variga? The 
probability of this identification is increased by the fact that 
the village of Siddhala where lay the residence of the donee of 
the Belava grant is also mentioned in this Bhuvanesvar epigraph 
as the residence of this ministerial family. The context of both 
the inscriptions shows that this village was situated in Riidha. 
It is not unlikely that the Vangardja referred to above is 
to be identified with one of the Candra kings after whose 
downfall the family in the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the son of Govardhana, transferred its allegiance to the 
Varmans. If this guess is correct, king Harivarmadeva, 


1 El, Vol. XII, p. 38; Rama-carita , I, pp. 29, $1-39. MASB t Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 

28-21. 

a See also JASB t 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 123. 

* See supra, pp. 259-60. 

* EI % Vol. VI, pp. 203-07 ; re-edited in IB, pp. 25-41 ; Kiel horn placed the inscrip- 

tion on palaeograpbic grounds in c. 1200 A.D. For different views on the date of Hari- 

varvnan see Bang alar Itihas , 2nd Ed«* Vol. I, pp. 303-04, and IB, p. 25. 
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who together with his son was aided by the counsel of Bhava- 
deva, must be supposed to be a later member of the line of 
Bliojavarman of the Belava grant. 1 Another identification 
proposed by Pandit H. P. $astrl is that the great warrior 
Udayin, the contemporary of Silmalavarinan, who is mentioned 
in V. 10 of the Belava inscription, is the same as the Paramfira 
ruler TJdayaditya (e. 10(50-87 A D.) who defeated the Tripuri 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karna. 8 The same scholar also takes the word 
Jagad-vijaya-malla in V. 11, not as an adjective of manobhfi , but 
as a proper name, and identifies him with Jagaddeva or Jagadeo, 
the youngest son of the Paramara Udayaditya, who served under 
Jayasimha-Siddharaja, the Caulukya ruler of Anahilapataka 
(c. 1094-1144 A.D.).* Though some of these identifications have 
been accepted by other scholars, yet on the whole I think them 
rather improbable, if not impossible. The reason that led H. I\ 
Sastrl to place all these rulers in Malwa is perhaps the occur- 
rence of the word Malavya (Malava ?)-devI in V. 11, as the 
name of the queen of Samalavarman. 4 Whatever may be the 
value of these identifications, it is certain that th ese 
Var mans held Eastern Bengal, and portions of North 
and West Ben gal during the falter half of the 11th 
century, The Belava inscription shows that they had their 

1 Two MSS. dated in the 19th and 39th year of one Harivarmadeva have been dis- 
covered in Nepal. N. N. Vasa gave a reading of a grant of the same king, Vaiujer Jathja 
I tih as , Vol. II, pp. 215-17 ; but it has never been edited. See Bdhydldr It ihda , 2nd Ed. ( 
Vol. I, pp. 302-04. In this grant Parama-Vaiitnava-P.-Pb. M.-Harivarman is said 
to be the Bon of Af.-Jyotivarman ; it is dated in his 42nd year. See /.l, T.922, p. 153, 
fn. 18; IB, p. 168- For Bhavadeva see also JASB, 1912, pp. 333-48. In the Bhuvanesvar 
epigraph Bhat(a Bhavadeva is called Bala-VtilabhUbhiijahga. Kielhorn could not explain 
the word. The commentary of the R&ma-carita II, 5, mentions a Sdmanta of RamapaJa, 
Vikramaraja, the ruler of Bala-Valabbl. There is no doubt therefore that Bftla-Valabhi 
was the name of a place. In the lidma-canta it is placed near Devagrama which has 
however not been identified. It was probably a place in West Bengal. See infra, 
p. 342, fn. 2. 

* JASB, 1914, Vol. X (X. S.), p. 125. N.G. Majumdar takes Udayin to be a sou 
of Samalavarma by another wife. Bee IB, p, 20, line 17, and p. 191. He also takes 
Jagad-vijay-malla as the name of the father of Maluvyadevi. 

* JASB , 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 125. 

* Ibid . 
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camp at Vikramapura, and they granted land in Pundra-B/iufcti 
( ■■ Pundravardhana-JB /mfcfi) to inhabitants of villages in Radha. ^ 
At least one of them, Jatavarman, was so powerful as to gain 
supremacy over Anga (Bhagalpur region, Bihar), which was 
certainly under the Palas during this period. Thus the Pal a 
power unde r Vigrahapala III must have bee n restricted t o 
portions of Bihar, North Bengal, a nd prob ably the uppe r 
part of the Presidency division of Bengal. It is possible that 
the Varmans took possession of portions of Pupdravardhana 
Bhukti after the 13th year of Vigrahapala III. In this case 
it must be assumed that the Pala kingdom was fast declining 
in the latter part of the reign of this ruler. The crisis was 
hastened by the death of Vigrahapala III (c. 1081 A.D.) He 
left three sons, Mahipala II, &urapala II, and Ramapala. 1 
Of these the eldest, Mahipala II, succeeded him. The history 
of his reign and of the troublesome period that followed is 
entirely derived from the Rama-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi. 
According to this work there was not much love lost between 
these brothers, and soon after his accession Mahipala imprisoned 
durapala and Ramapala. 8 Taking advantage of these internal 
dissensions, Divvoka, a chief of the Kaivartas, who appears to 
have been at first a servant of the Palas, 8 raised the standard 
of rebellion in Varendri, and drove away his master from that 
part of North Bengal which still remained under the Palas. 
Mahipala II who is described as lacking in good policy 4 did not 
accept the advice of his ministers, but foolishly marched out 
against the rebel chief with a hastily collected force. The 
campaign ended in disaster. Mahipala was defeated and killed. 8 

1 From tbe fact that Mathana, the maternal uncle of Ramap&la, mentioned in the 
Rama-carita II, 8, is described as a Rattrahuta it has been assumed that Vigraha- 
pala married a Ragtrakuta princess and R&mapala was the son of this queen and not of 
Kalacuri Yauvanalrl ; see MASB , Vol. V, No. 3, p. 83. 

9 Commentary on I, 81-33 and 36-37. In the commentary the name of tbe second 
brother is spelt as Surap&la. 

3 Ibid, on 1, 38. 

4 Ibid , on I, 81. 

3 Ibid , commentary on I, 31. 

43 
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After this Surapala and Ramapala appear to have been released, 
and the former who was probably senior to Ramapala, and is 
described as sahodara of Mahlpala in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapiila, became king of the much reduced 
Pala dominions, which now seem to have consisted of only 
a portion of Bihar and the northern part of the Presidency 
division of Bengal. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Rama-carita does not mention Surapala as having as- 
cended the throne. It passes on from Mahlpala II to Rfuna- 
pala. But as the Manahali grant of Madanapiila distinctly 
refers to him as narapati it is almost certain that Sandhyakara 
Nandi was wrong on this point. A reason for this omission by 
a courtier of Ramapala may have been the fact that Surapiila’s 
reign was rendered rather short by the violent hand of his 
master, which probably (though definite evidence is lacking) 
led the court historian to pass over unpleasant details of his 
patron’s life . 1 Whatever may have been the means by which 
Ramapala secured his throne, his accession was justified by his 
success. Aided by his maternal uncle, the Rastrakuta Matha- 
nadeva, he took active measures to reorganise the resources of 
his kingdom. Taking advantage of the troubles of the Palas, 
most of the feudatories appear to have asserted their indepen- 
dence. The first task was to re-establish the royal power over 
these vassals. The commentator of the Rama-carita informs 
us that Mathana (also called Mahana), riding on his elephant 
Vindhyamanikya defeated the Pithipati Devaraksita. The 
word Pithipati is explained by the commentator as Mqgadha- 
dhipa. This incident appears to be also referred to in the 

1 Bangui dr Itihtis, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 280; Prof. Cliakravarti referred to 
this king’s reign two image-inscriptions dated according to bim in the 2nd year of 83 ra- 
palft II. See MSB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 107-08. Pandit H. P. Sastri, in his 
introduction to the Kama carita (MASK, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 13) followed him. 
Bat the inscriptions on palaeographic grounds have now been referred to SSrap&Ia I 
(MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 57.58). This view appears to me to be more probable. 
The date on the plate given by Prof. Chakra varti is clearly 3 and not 2. See supra, p. 298 
and fn. 2. 
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Sarnatli inscription of KumaradevI, the queen of the Gahatja- 
vala Govindacandra ( c . 1114-55 A.D.). We are told that :* 

“ In the Gauda country there was a priceless warrior with 
his quiver (K ibifapatika ?), this incomparable diadem of the 
Ksatriyas, the Afiga king Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle 
of kings. He conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the 
glory of Ramapala, which rose in splendour because the obstruc- 
tion caused by his foes was removed ” (V. 7). We are told in verses 
3-5 that this Devaraksita belonged to the Chikkora family, and 
had succeeded his father Vallabharftja as lord of Pithl. Verses 
8-*20 inform us that Mahanadeva married his daughter Sankara- 
devl to the lord of Pithl (Devaraksita), who had by her a 
daughter named KumaradevI, who became the queen of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra. The identification of the two 
Devaraksitas, appears to be clear. As the conquest of the Pithi- 
pa ti is thus prominently mentioned in these records, it seems 
that this ruler was a very important feudatory of the Palas. 
The Sarnatli epigraph also says that after the removal of this 
obstruction the glory of Ramapala ‘ rose in splendour.’ In the 
list of the Samantas of Ramapala, as we shall see later on, the 
lord of Pithl is placed first. It thus appeal's that Mathana- 
Mahana, who was the feudatory ruler of the principality of 
Ahga, after defeating this prince, finally won him over by 
giving him his own daughter. This combination of force with 


1 El t Vol. IX, pp. 324-3-7. In view of the meaning of PlfJri given by the commenta- 
tor of the Ra mo. -cur ti «/, as MagnJ} \u, Steu Konow’s identification with Pitbapuram, in 
Veugi niuat be given up. Sec /bit/, p. 3J2 ; JBORS, Vol. IV, p. 267. The B&ine 
commentator on II, 5, explains MayadhadDiputi , by Pi^hipati. See MASB, Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, pp. 36 and 38. Though this victory of Matbana is given in the secoud chapter 
of the Rama-canta, where the author is describing the campaign of Ramapala on the 
north, it should not be taken a9 having occurred in that campaign. This incident was an 
explanatory note on the activities of Matbana just as in the list of the Samantas various 
incidents are mentioned to explain the importance of each of the feudatories. This is 
finally proved by the fact that the Pi^hipuh himself was marching with R Jmapala ; ' 
and unless we assume that there were two such rulers, which is extremely unlikely, we 
have to assume that Bhimayasas, the ally of Ramapala, was a successor of Devarakfita, 
who was defeated by bis uncle Mathana. 
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diplomacy was eminently successful, and the Pit.hipatis hence- 
forward materially helped Ramapala in his campaign against the 
Kaivartas. The Pala prince then travelled to the principalities 
of his Sdmanta-cakra and of the forest chiefs (afavi ka h—a tavlya- 
sdmanttify), to win them over to his cause . 1 He also distributed 
wealth and granted land with unstinted generosity. Thus by a 
judicious use of policy and his sword he at last succeeded in 
gaining the good will of his feudatories and raised a powerful 
army consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry . 2 3 By this 
time the Kaivarta chief Divvoka was dead. Their leader now 
was . Bhlma, the son of Rudoka, the brother of Divvoka. The 
campaign against him was opened by the Mahapratihara fiiva- 
raja, the nephew of Mathana . 8 He crossed the Ganges, and 
entering VarendrI, crushed the raksaka-oyuhas of Bhlma, and 
for a time was so successful that the whole country appeared to 
be free from the control of the Kaivartas . 4 But this was merely 
a reconnaissance en force. The real campaign came some time 
later, when Ramapala, in addition to his maternal uncle 
Mathana, the latter’s sons the Mahfimdticlalikas Kahnuradeva 
and Suvarnadeva 5 * and Mathana’ s nephew the Mahapratihara 
Sivarajadeva , 0 was assisted by the following Samantas : 7 

(1). Bblmayasas ... the ruler of Magadha, who defeated the 

army of Kanauj ( Kdnyakubja-raja - 
vajiniga n t hana - b hujahga ) . 8 


1 Hama-carita f commentary on 1, 43. 

3 Ibid , on I, 44-45. 

Ibid , on I, 47. 

* Ibid, on I, 47-50. 

3 He was repreaented by H. P. Sastri as a brother of Mathana. But 1 think R. G. 

Bagak is right in taking him to be his son. The passage runs as follows: Mahana 

tadiya nandana-mahamandal ika Kahnuradeca‘$uvarnadeua-bhrdtrja-Mahdpratih&ra-&ra- 
rajadeva-prabhrti. 1 accept that * bhrutrja' in this passage * should rather go with the 
word that follows in the compound.’ See IHQ , March 1929, pp. 44-45. 

*’ Ibid, on II, 8. 

7 Ibid , on II, 5-6. 

* This Kanyakubja king w%s probably one of the first three Qahadaskla kings of 
Kanauj (c. 1075-1155 A.D.). 
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(2) Vlraguna 


(3) Jayasiiiiha 

(4) Vikramaraja 

(5) Laksmisura 


the ruler of Kot-atavi , who was daksina 
simhdsana-cakravarti (a ruler of 
some southern region), 
the ruler of Danda-Bfeukff, who defeat- 
ed UtkaleSa Karnakesari. 
the ruler of Bala-Valabhl, which was 
close to Devagrama. 

described as Apara-manddra-madhusii - 
dana and Sdmanta-cakra-cu4dmani, 


the Kalpaiaru of Tailakatnpa. 
the ruler ( bhupala ) of Ucchala. 
the ruler (raja) of Dhekkariya. 
the Mandaladhipati of Kayangala. 


(6) Surapala of Kujavati. 

(7) Rudrasikhara 

(8) Mayagalasiihha 

(9) Pratapasirhha 

(10) Narasiihharjuna 

(11) Candarjuna of Sankafcagrama. 

(12) Vijayaraja of Nidrubala. 

(13) Dvorapavardhana ... the ruler (pati) of Eausumbl. 

(14) Soma of Paduvanva ... ( Paduvanva-pratibaddha-mandalaprati - 

vallabhah?) 


The identification of all these princes and their principal- 
ities is not easy. Bhlmayasas appears to have been a successor 
of Chikkora Devaraksita, the son-in-law of Mathana. It is un- 
certain who was the Kanauj ruler who was defeated by him. But 
he was possibly the Gahadavala Candradeva, who appears to have 
conquered Kanauj some time during the period 1073-1090 
A. D. Kotatavl (the forest principality of Kot ?) whose 
ruler Vlraguna has been described as a southern ruler, has been 
identified with the Kot-des in Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the 
S.’ln-i-Akban. 1 But this seems to be improbable, for it involves 
the assumption that the dominions of Ramapala extended so far 
south as to include portions of Orissa. The principality men- 
tioned next is Dap<Ja -Bhukti. This place is spoken of in the 
Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola as between KoSala-nadu 
and Takkana-ladam. Its king Jayasiiiiha was a neighbour of 


AAK, Voh Hi p. 144 j Bahgaldr Itihas , p. 287. 
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the Orissa king Karijuikesari. Hence it must be located some- 
where near the borders of Orissa, Western Bengal, and the 
western portion of the Central Provinces. It is therefore not 
unlikely that it was “ the march-land between Orissa and 
Bengal corresponding to the modern British districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore.” 1 But its prince Jayasimha is not known 
from any other source. Nor can we explain his relationship 
with Dharmapala, who ruled the same principality in the time 
of Mahipala I. The next principality is Bala-Valabhl , 2 which 
is described by the commentator as Decagrama-pratibaddha. 
We have already pointed out that this name occurs in the 
Bhuvanesvar praSasti of Bhatta Bliavadeva. Pandit H. P. Sastrl 
has identified it with “ Bagdi (Vagadi), one of the five provinces 
into which Bengal was divided,” while others locate it in the 
Nadia district. Though there is no evidence in support of 
either of these identifications, it is likely that it was the 
name of a district in West Bengal. It is to be noted that 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, who is described as Bala-V alabhi-bhujanga , 
was a resident of Radha. The relationship of Vikramaraja, 
the ruler of this place, to Harivarmadeva, whom Bhavadeva 
aided with his counsel, is at present unknown. The next 
ruler is Laksmisura of Apara-mandara. I have already 
pointed out the presence of Sura rulers in Western Bengal . 3 
Though we do not exactly know what relationship, if any, this 
ruler had to the Suras of Cola and Sena inscriptions and of 

1 M.ISB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 71. According to some scholars Danda-fthuMi is to be 
identified with Datan in Midoapur; see Baiigdlar Ilihas, p. 218. The Orissa king Karna- 
keHarl, who was defeated by Jayasimha, is otherwise unknown. For kings with the title 
Kesari, see infra , Chapter on Dynasties of Orissa. 

* In the text the name is given as (fi?) / c. t Bala-Balabbi(bhi). But in 

his introduction Sastrl spells the name us Bala-Valabhi. As the records of 
this period often coufuse between q and if it is possible that &astrl's emenda- 
tion of the text was justified, has the sense of 1 new* ; so the principality may be 

designated 1 New-ValabhT.' Is it possible that it was u colony of the people of Valabbl in 
Kathiawar which was destroy! by the Arabs in the second half of the 8tli century A.D. ? 
See supra , p. 336, fn. 1. 

3 Supra , pp. 320-321. 
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Bengal tradition, he may have belonged to a branch of the same 
family, and in that case we should locate Apara-mandara some- 
where in Western Bengal. The next ruler, — Surapala, is not 
otherwise known. The identification of his principality is also 
uncertain. It would clearly be hazardous to regard him as a 
kinsman of the Palas from his name . 1 The next principality, 
Tailakampa, has been identified with some probability with 
Telkup, near Pachet, in the Manblium district (Bihar ) 2 * by 
Papdit H. P. Sastrl. Nothing is known about its chief Rudra- 
sikhara.'* The next principality Ucchala, lias been identified 
with pargana Ujhiyal in Birbhum. But it has been rightly 
pointed out that if this identification is to depend only on a mere 
similarity of sound, there are other places in Bengal bearing 
like names . 4 * * * Its ruler, Mnyagalasiiiiha, is not know r n from any 
other source. The next principality, Dhekkariya, has been 
identified by Pandit H. P. Sfistrl with modern “ Dhekura on the 
other side of the river Ajaya, near Katwn” in Burdwan district . 8 
The reasons for this equation excepting the similarity of names, 
are unknown to me. Its raja Pratapasiihha is not known from 
any other source. Of the remaining princes and principalities 
we can only make some suggestions about Vijayariija and 
KausambT. The latter place is evidently not to be identified 
with the city of the same name near Allahabad. A place nearer 
home bearing the same name is mentioned in the Belavu grant 
of Bhojavarman. This is the KausambT -astagaclia’khaydula 
situated in Fupdra-B/ifi/iti. Very probably the Kaus'ambI of the 
Rthna-carifn commentary is to be identified with the region 


1 Banyular Itihas, 2nd Ed., Yol. I, p. 289. 

* MASJi t Yol. TIT, No. 1, p. 14; ASR, /Vol. ITT, p. 109. Excepting the similarity 

of the names, T know no ground for this identification. 

Saetn in bia introduction spells the name as Rudrasekhara, no doubt a mistake. 

* Ajiyalagbatl, and 8ulianpur-A jijal in Sarkar Udm>r commonly known as Tanga 

(now a petty village in Malda district) ; Ajiy&lpur and Tiira-AjiyAl, Huaain-Ajiyal, Soltara- 

Ai»yal, Sh&b-Ajiy&l, in SarkSr Mabmudabad. Kusain-A jiyal in Sarkar Sbarlfffb*d, etc. 
See ,1.4 A. Yol. II, pp. 130, 132-33, and 140; Uangah'ir Itih&s, 2 ud Ed., Vol. I, pp. 289-90. 

s MASB. Yol. Ill, No. I, p. 14. 
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round about this Khandala in North Bengal. The evidence 
which led Mr. R. D. Banerji to identify this KausambI with 
Kusumba in Rajshahi district is not known to me. 1 Vijayarftja 
has been identified by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri with the Sena 
prince Vijyasena. 2 Though there is at present little evidence 
excepting similarity of names there is no insuperable chronologi- 
cal difficulties in making him a contemporary of Ramapala 
(c. 1084-1120 A.D.), for his reign-period as we shall see later on, 
falls between about 1097 and 1159. 3 If this identification is 
accepted, we must locate his principality of Nidrabala in West 
Bengal, for the Naihati grant of Ballalasena informs us that the 
princes of his family who preceded him were ornaments of the 
Radha country (V. 3). 4 * 

Though all the Samantas and their principalities cannot be 
identified, it should be observed that, so far as it is possible to 
identify them, most of them are located in portions of West 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Bengal. This is consistent with our 
conclusion that East and South Bengal under the Candras and 
the Varmans were completely freed from the control of the 
Palas long before the Kaivarta rebellion. Ramapala accompanied 
by these feudatories, crossed the Ganges probably on a bridge of 
boats ( Gangdyam tarani sambhavena naukdmelakena ). 6 In the 
struggle that followed Bluma was defeated and taken prisoner. 8 
It was probably after this victory that Ramapala destroyed the 
Damara of the Kaivartas, which is described as a small town 
(upapura ). 7 Though imprisoned Bhiina was at first treated 
kindly by his captors. 8 It was only after the resistance of 
Hari, probably an officer of Bhlma, who rallied the remnants of 


1 Bangalar Itihas , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 290. 

4 IA, 1920, p. 175 ; JL, Vol. XVI, Appendix D, pp. 80-82. 

4 Ibid , p. 8. 

* El, Vol. XIV, pp. 156 ff. 

* Rama-carita , commentary on II, 10. 

* Ibid , on II, 16-17. 

7 Ibid, on 1, 27. 

8 Ibid on It, 86-37. 
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tlie Kaivarta army and was defeated and taken prisoner by one 
of the sons of Ramapala that both Bari and his master were 
put to death. 1 Ramapala celebrated his conquest of VarendrI 
by founding the city of Ramavatl. It has been identified with 
Ramauti in the Sarkar Lakhnauti of the K’in-i-Akbari . 2 * The 
Rama-carita seems to locate it between - the Karatoya and 
Ganges. 8 From the camp situated in this city Madanapala 
issued his Manahali grant in his 8th year. 4 * * 

After consolidating his territories by this conquest, Rama- 
pala according to his biographer', undertook invasions in foreign 
countries. In the course of these he is said to have conquered 
Utkala, Kalinga, and Kamarupa. e We are also told by this 
authority that a king of the eastern country (pragde&ya) “ who 
held the title of Varman” sought the protection of Ramapala by 
surrendering his elephants and chariot.’-’ 0 It has been rightly 
assumed that this Varman king must be identified with a prince 
of the line of Bhojavarman, possibly Harivarman or his son . 7 
The cause of his distress may have been an attack on his terri- 
tories by Vijaya, the feudatory chief of Nidrabala in Western 
Bengal, who, as we have seen, is perhaps identical with 


1 MASB , Vol. in, No. 1, p. 14. I do not find any passage which actually refers 
to the execution of Bhlma. This has been assumed by Papjit H. P. Sastrl, R. D. Banerji, 
and other scholars. This is not unlikely as Bhlma is not heard of again. The Eamauli 
grant of Vaidyadeva however refers to the recovery by R&mapala of Janakabhu (Varendri?) 
after killing Klauifiriayaka Bhlma. See EI t Vol. II t pp. 347 if., V. 4. 

9 Trans, by Blochmann and Jarrett, Vol. U, p. 131; Bahgdldr Itihas , p. 292. 
H. P. dfistrl identifies RamAvati with Ramapala in Dacca and places the former at 1 the 
confluence of the Ganges and the KaratoyA.’ But 4 Karatoya ’ joins the Atrai and falls in 
the Jamuna in the SW. of Pabna. See MASB , Vol. Ill, No. l t p. 14. 

• 7/1,10. 

4 JA8B , 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66 ff. 

* Rama-carita t II, 45 and 47. The interpretation of Bhavabhufana santati to whom 
RftmapSla is said to have returned Utkala has given rise to difficulties. Pandit H. P. 
S&strl takes it in the sense of NagavaAda (Bhava-bhuf ana = Snake) while R. P. Chanda 
takes it to mean Somavamda (Bhava-bhtiqana = Moon). 

0 7/7, 44; I have accepted the translation of Mr. Maitreya; aee fn. 2, in MASB , 
Vol. V, No. 8, p. 92. 

7 B&hg&lar Itihas , 2nd fid. , Vol. I, p. 294. 

44 
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Vijayasenft the founder of the Sena power, which was soon to 
destroy the 'kingdom of the Palas in Bengal. 

For the reign of Bamapala we have the following dates and 
records : 

(1) Bihar stone image-inscription . — This consists of two 
lines, incised on the pedestal of an erect figure cf Tara, discovered 
in Bihar. The inscription records in incorrect Sanskrit the dedi- 
cation of the statue by one Bhatta Icchara (ISvara ?) in the 
2nd year of the reign of king Ramapaladeva. 1 * 

(2) A MS. of the A stasdhasnkd-prajMpdramitd was written 
in the 15th year of M.-P.-Ph.-Ps. Bamapaladeva at Nalanda in 
the Magadha- Visaya . 8 

(3) Ghandi-mau image-ih&cription . — This consists of 3 lines 
incised on an image of Bodhisattva Padmapani near the village 
of Chandi-mau, 7 miles to the S.W. of Bargaon, the old site 
of Nalanda. It records the gift of the statue by Paramopasaka 
Parama-mahajana Vatiika Sadhu Saharana, who had come from 
Rajagrha and was resident in the village of Etrahagrama, in the 
42nd year of the reign of Pb.-P.-Ps.-M. Bamapaladeva. 3 * * * * 

(4) The Ramaoarita of Sandhyakara Nandi ( Nondi-kula - 
kumuda-kanana-purnendu ). — This Kdvya is divided into four can- 
tos and is “written throughout in double en tendre. It is written 
in imitation of the Raghavapandaviya. Bead one way it gives 
the story of the Ramayava. Bead another way it gives the 
history of Bamapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal.” The 
work is called Kaliyuga-Rdmdyana and the author Kalikala- 
Vahniki, But the text is so difficult that it is more or less 


1 Noticed by Cunningham in hia ASR , Vol. Ill, p. 124; edited by Prof. N. Chakra- 

varti in JASB , 1908, Vol. IV (N. 0.), pp. 108-09. lt is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Bodleian Library , Oxford. Vol. II, p. 250, No. 

1428; JASB 9 1900, Part I, p. 100. 

1 The inscription was noticed by Cunningham in his ASR , Vol. XI, p. 169; be read 

the date as 12. The record was then edited in MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 98*94. Mr. 

B. D. Banerji read the date as 42. It is not impossible that the Mah&m&ftfalika Uv ara- 
ghoga whose copper-plate has been discovered near Bamgan j in the district of Dinajpur, 

was a vassal either of B&map6la or some of his immediate successors. See IB, pp. 149-57. 
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jnintelligible except canto 1 and 36 verses of canto 2, for 
which we have a commentary. The author’s ancestral home was 
at Vrhadvatu which was attached to Paundravardhanapura 
in VarendrI, and his father Prajapati Nandi who is described 
as Karanyanam-agrani was the Sandhivigrahika of Ramapala. 
The work was completed probably in the reign of Madanapala, 
as he ends his work with a wish for the long reign of that 
prince (IV. 48). 1 

It is certain from the records cited above that Ramapala’s 
reign extended over at least 42 years (c. 1084-1126 A.D.). It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Taranath assigns 
him a reign of 46 years.* Among his ministers the Rama-carita 
refers to the Sdndhi(vi-grahika) Prajapati Nandi, while the 
Kamauli grant mentions the Saciva Bodhideva. Bodhideva’s 
father Yogadeva served in the same capacity under Vigrahapala 
III. The same inscription mentions .Ramapala’s queen Madana- 
devl. Sandhyakara Nandi tells us that this Pala king, when 
residing at Monghyr heard of the death of his uncle Mathana 
and committed suicide by entering the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. 3 Ramapala had more than one son. The commen- 
tator of the Rama-carita refers to prince Rajyapala, who materi- 
ally assisted his father in his preparations and campaigns 
against the Kaivartas. From his comments on I, 23, it is 
clear that Ramapala had at least two more sons. 4 The Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapala gives us the names of Kumarapala 
and Madanapala as his sons. Taranath refers to his son 
Yaksapala who according to him ascended the throne three 
years before his father’s death, and ruled for a year. 6 The 
possibility of a son of Ramapala undertaking the administration 

1 The work was discovered in Nepal by Pa#<Jit H. P.lSastrl, and baa been edited by 
him with an introduction in MA3B , Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 1*56. 

2 74, Vol. IV, p. 866. 

3 MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 15 and 51; IV, 8-10. Beef or the similar death of 
Calukya Someivara of Kaly&Qa, BG t Vol. I, Part II, p. 442. 

* Y airnandanaih putraih Rdjyapdladibhify tej&m 

1 U 9 Vol. IV, p. 366. 
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of the state before his death is supported by the Rama-carila, 
which tells us that Ramapala used to reside in Ramavati after 
entrusting the kingdom to his son (S&nu-8amarpita-rdjya) } 
But unfortunately he does not mention the name of the son. 
Kielhorn edited an undated Gaya inscription of a king named 
Yakfapala. 2 This stone-inscription consists of 21 lines written 
in Devanagari script of about the 12th century A.D. It opens 
with Oth namo Suryaya, and records that the above-mentioned 
nppati built a temple at Gaya for the gods Maunaditya, Saha- 
sralinga, Kamilla, Ardhailglna, Dvistomesvara, Phalgunatha, 
Vijayaditya and Kedaradeva. He also dug a tank and established 
a hall of charity ( suttra ). In the genealogical portion of the 
inscription Yaksapala traces his descent from Sudraka, to 
whom we are told the lord of Guuda, “almost equal to Indra,” 
paid homage. His son was nrpa Visvarupa, who is said to 
have gained great victories and conferred the riches appro- 
priated from the enemy to “the most excellent twice-born.” 
His son was nurendra Yaksapala. Kielhorn was right in not 
accepting this prince as a son of Ramapala. The mention 
of Sudraka and Visvaditya shows that this family must be 
identified with the Brahman family whose inscriptions at Gaya 
are dated in the 15th year of Nayapilla (c. 1040-1055 A.D.) and 
the 5th- year of Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-81 A.D.) The assump- 
tion of royal titles by Visvaditya and his son Yaksapala at Gaya, 
shows that the Pala hold even over Magadh was growing loose. 
It is likely that this family became practically independent 
soon after the death of Ramapala. Another small principality 
whieh also probably became free from the control of the Palas 
at this time was that of the Mftnas. The beginning of the 
importance of this family is carried back to about the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. by the Dudhpani rock inscription of U dayamam 

‘ IV, 1. 

* I A, Vol. XVI, pp. 63-66. 

3 EI t Vol. I, pp. 343-47. According to Kielhorn the script of this inscription is 
"somewhat more modern than that of the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena." He assigns 
it to about the 8th century A.D. 
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in Hazaribagli district. 3 This record informs us that three 
brothers named Udayamana, Srldhautamana and Ajitamana, 
who were merchants engaged in trade between Ayodhya and 
Tamalipti, became masters of the three villjages of Bhramara- 
salmali, Nabhutisandaka and Chhingala, through the favour 
of Magadhailhiraja Adisiiiiha. They must have remained 
petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of 
which they emerge as independent rulers in the same locality. 
The Govindpur stone-inscription of the poet Gahgadhara dated 
in 3aka 1059 (A.D. 1137-38), was discovered by Cunningham 
at Govindpur in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district 
in Bihar. 1 This is really a prasasti of Gaftgadhara and 
his family who claimed to be Maga Brahmans highly pro- 
ficient in Vedic studies. They were also poets. Cakrapani, 
one of the ancestors of Gahgadhara, is compared to Valmlki, 
while Gahgadhara himself composed a poem named Advaita- 
sataka. Kielhorn has identified the six Maga Brahmans whose 
verses are quoted in the Sadukti-karnamrta compiled by 
Srldharadasa in A.D. 1205 with the six Maga Brahmans of this 
inscription bearing the same names. Gahgadhara’ s uncle Dasa- 
ratha first came to the court of the Magadh eSvara Varnamana, 
and was appointed to the office of Prutihara. Later on Gahga- 
dhara became the counsellor of king Rudramana and married 
Pasaladevi, a daughter of Jayapani, a friend of the king of 
Gauda. Kielhorn has approximately dated these two Mana 
rulers of Magadha “towards the end of the 11th and at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.” There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the family of Yaksapala, which claimed to 
rule in the neighbourhood of Gaya city, and the Manas who held 
the western portion of the Gaya district and northern portions of 
Hazaribagli were petty rulers, and they may therefore have ruled 
in that area simultaneously. It is also extremely likely that 
the prince referred to as the Gaudamja in this inscription was 


1 Ibid, pp. 330-42. 
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the contemporary Pala king, whose rule in Bihar south of the 
Ganges probably extended only over the narrow strip of territory 
extending from the. western borders of Patna to Bajmahal. In 
addition to this he also held a portion of north Bengal,, so to 
deserve the title of Gaudaraja. 

According to the Manahali grant of Madanapala, Bamapala 
was succeeded by his son Kumarapala. But it is clear from 
the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva, 1 that the pent-up 
forces of disruption so long held up by the powerful arm of 
Bamapala began now to assert themselves. Vaidyadeva claims 
to have become dearer to the life of the GaudeSvara by gaining 
a naval victory probably somewhere on the Ganges in Anuttara 
(South ?)-Vanga (V. 11). The disaffection of Tingyadeva in 
the east (Kamariipa) was suppressed by the same minister, but in 
his 4th year, the date of his Kamauli grant, he himself appears 
to have practically asserted his independence, as his assumption 
of imperial titles amply testifies. 2 How long Kumarapala ruled 
is not known; but it may be inferred that he was still living 
when the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva was issued 
in the 4th year of the latter’s reign. Scholars have assumed that 
he had a short reign from the fact that only one verse is devoted 
to his rule in the Rdma-carita. 3 So far no records or dates of his 
reign have been discovered; but, as I have already said, we shall 
probably be not far wrong if we assign him a reign of about four 
years (c. 1126-30 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son Gopala III. It is assumed 
from Verse 18 of the Manahali grant and from the Rama-carita 
(IV. 12) that this prince died in his youth probably at the hands 
of men employed by his uncle Madanapala, who succeeded 


1 El, Vol. II, pp. 849 ff. ; also Gaudalckhamdla, pp. 127ff. 

* His titles are Paramamdliesuara-Paramai'aisnava-M>-P.’Pb.-Vaidyadeva. It is 
difficult to agree with the view that this inscription was dated iu the reign of Kumarap&la, 
though it is quite likely that king was still ruling when this grant was issued. See JA8B , 
1902, p. 3, fn. 2, 

* IV % 11; see Bdhgdldr Itihds, p. 311. 
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him. 1 Only one stone-inscription of Gopfila III has been dis- 
covered at Manda in Rajshahi. 2 Madanapala was a son of 
Ramapfila by bis queen Madanadevl. We have the following 
dates and records for bis reign : 

(1) Bihar Hill image-inscription . — This consists of two 
lines incised on the base of an image of $asthl recording the 
erection of the image in year 3 of the reign of Madanapaladeva. 8 

(2) Manakali grant. — This plate was discovered during 
the excavation of a tank in the village of Manahali in Dinajpur 
district. It contains 35 lines on the obverse and 23 lines on the 
reverse. It bears the usual Dharmacakra seal of the Palas. with 
legend Sri-Mudanapaladevasya . The inscription begins with 
Qm namo Buddhaya and traces the genealogy of the family from 
Gopfila to Madanapala, who was born from Riimapala, by his 
queen Madanadevl. The grant was issued from theJayaskandhS- 
rdra situated in Ramavatl-nagara, and in the 8th year of Ps.-M. 
Ramapfiladeva-pdd««Md//j/dtaA P.-Ph.-M. Madanapaladeva. Its 
object was to record the gift of some land in Ilalavarta-Afawda/a, 
in Kotivarsa- V iqaya, in Puntjra va rd ban a- B h ukti , by the king 
to the Pandit Bhdttaputra Vatesvara 8arma as a fee for reading 
the Mahdbharata ( Veda-Vyasa-prokia pra pa I hit a Ma hd b ham ta ) , 4 
to the Patta-mahadevl Citramatika. The usual Buddha-bhatta- 
rakarn nddisya, elc., also occurs in it. The Dutaka was 
Sandhi rigrahika Bhlmadeva, the engraver Silpi Tathagatasara .° 

(3) Jaynagar image-inscription. — This consists of four 
lines incised on the pedestal of a “Buddhist statue.” It was 


' See ( laudnltkh amdla, p. 168 fn. ; Fhihfjnlur Itihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 311; MASS, 
Vol, III, Part 1, p. 16. 

- Not yet properly edited ; see Gaudalekhamdla, p. 168 fn. ; Bahylya Sahitya-Parilad - 
Patriku, Vol. XIX, p. 156. 

3 AS It, Vol. Ill, p. 121. The inscription is unfortunately incomplete. Its where- 
bouta are at present unknown. 

4 E pic composed (prokta) and taught (prapathita) by Vyasa. 

The grant was discovered in 1875 and came into the possession of .[the Bengal Asiatic 
Society in 181)9. It was edited by Mr. N. M. Vasfl In .MSB, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66-73; also 
in the GtiwlaJvkhnmdla , pp. 147-58. 
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found at Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai (Laksmlsarai, the Lakhi 
Sarai of Cunningham), a village in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Monghyr district, Bihar. The image was installed in the 
year 19 in the reign of Madanapliladeva. 1 

It is thus clear that Madanapala ruled at least for 19 years 
(c. 1130-50 A.D.). 2 I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that the Pala kingdom at this period included only portions of 
Northern Bengal and Bihar. There is however reason to suspect 
that not long after his 8th year Madanapala was driven out of 
Bengal by the rising power of the Senas. This brings us to the 
discussion of the Sena chronology. Before introducing this subject 
wish to make it clear that the era which started from A.D. 1119, 
and which later became associated with the name of Laksmana- 
sena, had nothing to do with the Senas of Bengal. All the Sena 
records so far discovered, even those of the successors of Laksma- 
nasena, are dated in regnal years; and so far as is known to me, 
there is not a single authentic document discovered within the 
limits of the Sena kingdom which is dated unmistakably in the 
era commonly known as that of Laksmanasena. 3 Applying the 
dictum of Fleet that “ Any era may be introduced in a country 


1 ASR t Vol. Ill, p. 125. Id this report ‘Jaynagar uear Lakhi Sarai* is placed under 
Gaya; but the I GI t Vol. XVI, 1908, p. 180, places Luckeesarai in Monghyr district. Another 
Jaynagar image-inscription dated in the 35th year of Gaudesvara Palapala was noticed 
by Cunningham; see ASIi, Vol. Ill, Plate XLV, No. 33. Mr. R. D. Banerji accepts this 
ruler as a Tala prince and places him after Madanapala ; see JBORS , December 1918, 
pp. 496 if. He may have succeeded Madanapala and Govindapala in a portion of Bibar 
with pretensions over portions of Gauda. The title Gaudesvara in that case finds a 
parallel in the title Kdlafijaradhipati of the Southern Kalacuris. 

* R. G. Basak shows good reason to believe that the Candra mentioned in the Rama- 
carita as a friend of Madanapala, was not the Gahadavala Oandradeva but the 
Manijaladhtpati of Anga and a grandson of the Rastrnku(a Mabana, the maternal 
uncle of Ramapala ; see I HQ, March 1929, pp. 35-48. 

* The contention that the Dacca Cai^di image -inscription, dated Sr imal- Lakqmanasena- 
devasya Sam . 3, was dated in the Laksmanasena era starting from 1119, A.D. (see El, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 359 ff.) cannot be accepted. The fact that the Bakerganj plate of Keflava- 
sen a, son of Laksmanasena, is dated in year 3, while the Madanapara grant of another son 
Vi4varupasena, who appears to fhave preceded bis brother ( JASB , Vol. X (N. 8.). 1914, p. 
98), is dated in year 14, is sufficient to prove that the date is regnal, and does not refer to 
any era. But as we shall see, there are additional grounds. 
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to which it was not founded, but no era can have been founded 
in a country in which it was never used,” to this particular case, 
we must refrain from introducing the ‘ era of Laksmanasena ’ 
into Sena chronology. 1 In any discussions on this problem we 
must take into consideration the following facts : 

(1) The date Saka 1082 (1159*60 A.D.) supplied by some 
MSS. of the Adbhutasagara, as the initial date of Ballalasena’s 
reign. 

(2) The statement in the Danasagara that it was completed 
by Ballalasena in 8aka 1091 (A.D. 1169-70). 

(3) The statement of the Tabaqdt-i-Nu$iri, that Rai 
Lakhmania (Laksmanasena) was defeated between 1193 and 
1205 A.D. by Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar. 

(4) The contemporaneity of Vijayasena with Nanyadeva of 
Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1150 A.D.), and probably also with 
Ramapala (<\ 1084-1126 A.D.) and Raghava of Ealinga (<*. 
1156-1170 A.D.). 

(5) The probability of rasuiharinise in the colophon of the 
Sadukti-karnamrta being a copyist’s mistake for rajyaihavimze. 

This would give us the date 8a ka 1127 (1206 A.D.) as the 21st 
year of the reign of Laksmanasena and consequently the date 
1185 A.D. as that of bis accession to the throne. 2 

Taking into consideration these facts and the known reign- 
periods of the Sena kings, we may suggest the following 
chronological table for their dynasty : 


Sfimantasena c. 1O50-1075 A.D. (Reign period not known). 

Hemantasena c. 1075-1097 ( ,, ,, ,, ,, ) 

Vijayasena c. 1007-1159 ,, ( ,, ,, so far known 

62 years). 


1 This view was first advocated by Dr. H. C. Kaycbaudhuri of the ('Diversity of Cal* 
cu tta. 

* For the passage see It. L». Miua, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 141 ; for the 
interpretation see JL t Vol. XVI, pp. 18-11). 

45 
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Ballalasena c. 1159-1185 A.D. (Reign period so far known 

11 years). 

Lakstnanasena c. 1185-1206 ,, ( ,, known 

3 years). 

Madhavasena ? ? 

ViSvariipasena c. 1206-1225 ,, (Reign period so far known 

14 years). 

Kesavasena c. 1225-1230 ,, ( ,, „ ,, far known 

3 years). 


The facts on which the chronology rests are perhaps not 
quite unexceptionable. But the apparent agreement of the dates 
of the Adbhutasagara and the Danasagara with that of Minhaj 
must tend to discourage all attempts to prove them to be spuri- 
ous or unreliable. In the present state of our knowledge the 
above suggestion may be accepted as approximately correct. 1 

Turning now to the question of their origin, I have al- 
ready pointed out the possibility that they came from the South. 
In the Ballala-carita of Ananda Bhatta, a work composed in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Sena genealogy is traced 
back to the epic hero Karna, whose great-grandson Virasena 
married Somata, the daughter of a Gaucja Brahman. The Senas 
of Bengal were sprung from the descendants of this Virasena, 
and were higher in rank than the K^atriyas, being Brabma- 
Kgatriyas like the Pftndavas. 2 In the inscriptions of the Senas, 

1 On Sena chronology see : JASB t 1896, Vol. 66, pp. 16-37 ; 1905, Vol. 1 (N.S.), PP- 
47 ff. 1913, Vol. IX (N.B.), PP- 271-290; 1916, Vol. XI (N.8.), pp. 406 ff. ; 1921, Vol. XVII 
(N.S.), pp. 6-16 ; 1926, Vol. XXII (N.S.), pp. 866-89. I A, 1912, pp. 167 ff. ; 1913, pp 186 ff, ; 
1919, pp. 171 ff. 5 1922, pp. 145®. and 153 ff. IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 133-37. Sir Asutosh 
M ookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes , Vol. Ill, Orientalia, pp. 1-5. JL, 1927, Vol. XVI, PP* 
78 ff, Appendix A. El , Vol. XV, pp. 280 ff. Bdhgdldt Itihds , 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 308 ff* 
Qautfar&jam&ld, pp. 60*65. On the contention of Mr. B. D. Banerji. that the Adbhuta* 
edgara says that B&llalaeena died shortly after 6oka 1091 (1169 A.D.), see B. C.iMajnmdar's 
fn. 1 on p. 12, JASB 9 1921. The passage in question simply says that the work was begun 
in Saha 1090 and was left incomplete when the royal author died. See Report on the Search 
o/ Sanskrit MSS . in the Bombay Presidency (1887-90) by B. G. Bbandarkar, p. lxxxvi. 

* Ballala-carita , Ed.) by H. P. Sftstri, Calcutta, gak&bda 1828, Chap. XII, p. 55 ; 
Trans, by the same, Calcutta, 1901 , p. 48. 
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Karna, Vrsasena and Prthusena are entirely omitted. But they, 
mention Vlrasena as the remote ancestor of Samantasena, who 
appears to have been the real founder of the line. The Senas 
claim to belong to the lunar race. In) the Deopara Stone inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena we are told that in the family of the moon 
were born the southern rulers (Dak^inatya-K^aunindra) Vlra- 
sena and the rest. In that Sena family ( Sen-dnvaye ) was borni 
Samantasena the Kula&irodama of the Brahma-KQatriyas who 
“ slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of KarnSta 
(Karnata4ak9ml^lunthakdnam). ,,1 In the Barrackpur grant of 
the same king, Samantasena is said to have sprung from the 
family of the rajaputras of the lunar race. He is further des- 
cribed as the head ornament of the Ksatriyas. 2 In the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, Samantasena is said to have been born in 
the family of the rajaputras of the lunar family who were 
ornaments of the Rddha country. 8 In the Madhainagar grant 
of Laksmanasena, Samantasena is described as the head-garland 
( Kula-tiroddma ) of the Karnata-Ksatriyas* From these pass- 
ages it is quite clear that the Senas came from Karifdta in 
the Deccan and settled in R&dhd, in West Bengal. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that names ending in 
Sena were by no means unknown during this period in the 
Karnata country. Prof. R. C. Mojumdar has recently pointed 
out a line of 7 Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena in 
the Dharwar district (Bombay). 5 As the dates of these Senas 
range from about 850 to 1054 A. D., and as change of 
religion, from Jainism to Hinduism or vice versa, is not an 
unfamiliar feature of Indian society, it had been suggested that 
the Senas of Raxjha may have had some connection with the 
Senas of Dharwar. The religious revolution in KarnAta in the 


' EI, Vol. I. p. 807, Vs. 4-5 and 8. 

• Ibid, Vol. XV, p. 282, Vs. 8-4. 

» Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 169, Vs. 8-4. 

• JASB, 1901, Vol. V (N.S.), p. 471, V. 4. 

• PTOC, Caloutta, 1939, p. 848. 
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11th and 12th centuries, which ultimately led to the foundation 
of the Lihgayata sect, may have helped to change the creed 
of the Jaina family into Saivism. The conversion of 
the Calukya prince Jayasimha II (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) from 
Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. 
The fact that Samantasena is called Brahmavadi in the Deopara 
inscription and that he retired in his old age to a hermitage on 
the Ganges whose parrots even knew by rote the text of the 
Vedas, seems to support the contention that he sprang from a 
line of teachers. The example of Mayurasarman, the founder 
of the Kadambas, shows that in the south proficiency in the 
Vedas was no bar to a military career. 1 It is not unlikely 
that Samantasena, like Mayurasarman was a Brahman, and like 
him entered the royal service and adopting a Ksatriya’s life 
soon gained prominence “ by acts of bravery in battles.” This 
would give a satisfactory explanation to the puzzling word 
Brahma-Ksntriyu applied to him. 2 By adopting a Ksatriya’s 
profession, they became ultimately merged in the general body 
of the Ksatriyas. In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, 
which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they still 
remembered their Brahmana origin. But the prefix Brahma 
gradually disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant 
of the same king Samantasena is already the ‘ head-ornament’ 
of only the Ksatriyas. 3 I have suggested the possibility that 
Samantasena or one of his predecessors came in the train of the 
Calukya prince Vikramaditya when the latter invaded N. E. 
India in the reign of his father Somesvara I (c. 1044-68 

* El, Vol. VIII, pp. 31-32, Vs. 4-20. 

* On this word soo JASB, I'JOO, Vol. V (N.S.), p. 186. Io the Chatsu ioscrip- 
tioo of Baladitya the Guhiia prince Bhartfpafcfca is described as lirahma-Ksatranoila (V. ft) ; 
aee EI % Vol. XLtI, pp. 11 and 13. 

3 In this connection compare the title lirahma.K*atra applied to Hama son of 
Jamadagni in the epica and the Pura?as. He was bo called because “ though a Brahms?, 
be U generally spoken of as virtually a Ksatriya,” combining the characteristics of both. 
Similarly the Ksatriyas who became Brahmans were designated Kqatropeid-dvijatayah ; 
see Pargiter, Indian Historical Tradition , London, 1923, pp. 199, 243*52. 
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A.D.). 1 * Verses 8-9 of the Deopara inscription describe the acti- 
vities of Samantasena in the following terms : — “ This hero singly 
slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnata overrun 
by hostile tribes to such an extent that the ruler of goblins, 
whose citizens are delighted, does not even now leave the 
southern quarters where the store of marrow, flesh and fat is 
not yet exhausted. 'In his old age, he frequented the sacred 
hermitages in the woods by the sandy banks of the Ganges, 
full of religious devotees, doing battle against the terrors of life, 
(hermitages) which were fragrant with the smoke of sacrificial 
butter ; where the young deer relished the milk of the breasts 
of indly hermits’ wives ; (and) where crowds of parrots knew 
by rote the texts of the Vedas.” When this is read with the 
statement of the Naihati grant of Ballalasena that lie sprang from 
the lunar race of the Rajaputras, who were ornaments of Rad ha 
it is clear that Samantasena, though engaged in- military 
campaigns in the south, 3 probably in the interest and service 
of a Karniita prince, was settled in Rad ha , possibly its northern 
part, which was closer to the Ganges. 3 

Samantasena was succeeded by Hemantasena. Nothing but 
vague praise is recorded for this prince. The following verse 
from the Deopara inscription may be accepted as a sample : 
“ On his head he had the dust of the feet of the half-moon- 
crested (god), in his throat true speech, in his ear sacred pre- 
cepts, at his feet the hairs of enemies, on his arms the marks of 
the scars made by the hard bow-string ” (V. 11.). But from 


1 The other two theories that the Senas came to Bengal with Rajondra Coja or 
Co4aganga, are less probable for the reason that none of the two princes can be said to 
be rulers of Karpina. 

1 In V. 5 of the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, Samantasena is said to have 
"carried on near the border of the dam" {sctu — Adam's Bridge) “his victorious arms 
exterminating hundreds of opposing champions." See El, Vol. I, p. 307. 

* El, Vol. IX, pp. 95 ff. 67. the mention of Ganges next to Uitira-lddam in the 
Tiruinaiai inscription. Uttara-R®d ha occurs in. the Naihati grant of Vallftlasena. See El, 
.Vol. XIV, p. 161 ; also in Belava grant of Bbojavarmau, El, Vol. XII, pp. 37 IT. Supra , 
•pp 819-20. 
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the epithet of mahardjill, given to his consort YasodevI in the 
same inscription, he seems to have already claimed to be a chief 
of some importance. The feet of YasodevI we are told, “ were 
brightened by a series of rays of the lines of the crest-jewels of 
the wives of princes both friendly and hostile ” (V. 14). But 

the prince who really laid the foundation of the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal appears to have been Vijayasena, his son by this 
queen. In our chronology his reign extended from about 1097 
to 1159 A. D. This is quite consistent with the suggestion 
already made that he is to be identified with the Vijaya of 
Nidrabala who, according to the commentary of the Rama- 
carita, helped Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A. D.) in defeating the 
Kaivartas in Varendrl. If this identification is accepted, it 
must be supposed that Vijayasena, in about the last quarter 
of the 11th century, was only a feudatory of the Pala king. But 
from the fact that he is not given any such epithet as bhupala, 
raja, or pati, which are given to some of the other Samantas, 
it must be assumed that he did not enjoy a position of 
any considerable power in the Pala’s Samantacakra. It was 
probably his marriage with VilasadevI, who is described as 
Sura-kulambodhi-kaumudi in his Barrackpur grant, that first 
raised him into importance. We have already noticed that the 
Suras were the rulers of a principality i n South Radha, in the 
first quarter of the 11th century A. D. A Sura chief also figures 
in the list of the Samantas of Ramapala. A matrimonial alliance 
with the Suras therefore must have certainly led to a consider- 
able improvement of the position of this ambitious Sena chief- 
tain. I have suggested elsewhere that the enemy from whose 
attack a Varman prince of the eastern country sought the protec- 
tion of Ramapala was possibly Vijayasena. In any case the 
Varmans must have been supplanted by the Senas before the 
62nd year (c. 1159 A.D.) of Vijayasena, as his Barrackpur 
grant was issued in that year from Vikramapura, the same place 
where was pitched the ‘ ‘victorious camp” of Bhojavarman in 
the Belava grant. But this was not his only conquest. 
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In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena claims to have “ defeated 
Nanya and Vlra, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 
down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated the Kalihga (king),” 
imprisoned a number of chiefs, including Nanya, Baghava, 
Vardhana and Vlra, and sent a naval expedition to the western 
regions which sailed up the whole course of the Ganges (Vs. 20- 
22). The identification of these princes is difficult, as they are 
not connected with the countries which they ruled. 1 The lord 
of Gauda is generally identified with Madanapala (c. 1130-1150 
A.D.), whose Manahali grant, dated in his 8th year was found 
in Dinajpur district. The discovery of the Deopara inscription in 
Bajshahi district shows that before that inscription was incised 
Vijayasena was already in possession of a portion of Gauda. 
The possession of part of Northern Bengal is also proved by his 
Barrackpur grant, which assigns land in Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti. The chronological scheme adopted by us shows that 
Madanapala and Vijayasena were contemporaries, and as their 
inscriptions prove that they were neighbours the impetuous 
assault by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against 
the Gaudapati, Madanapala. Nanya and Baghava have been 
identified with NSnyadeva of Tirhut and Nepal (c 1097-1150 
A.D.) and Baghava, king of Kalihga (c. 1156-70 A.D.), a son of 
Codagahga (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). 2 * * * In the Ballala-carita Vijaya=- 
sena is described as a friend of Codaganga. 8 We do not know 
how far this assertion of an author who lived about four centuries 
later, is to be believed. There is a statement contained in the 
Kendupatna plates of the Gahga king Narasimha II, that 
Codagahga levied tribute from the lands bordering on the Ganges 
( bhumer Ganga-Gotama-Gangaydh) and defeated the ruler of 


1 This is done in theAllebabed pillar-inscription of Samudragnpta ; see OI, pp. 6 if ; 

JL, Vol. XVI, p. 8. 

* El, Vol. I, p. 807} JA8B, im, Vol. XI (N.S.), pp. 408-09; 1903, Vol. I (N.S.), 

PP- 101-18. 

* Chap, xn, p. 65 ; Trans., p. 48. 
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Mandara. 1 This Mandara is perhaps to be located near the 
Apara-mandSra , mentioned in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita 2 The latter principality, probably situated in West 
Bengal, was under a Sura prince in about the last quarter of the 
11th century and was possibly still under them in the Pith. As 
the Suras were relatives of Vijayasena, we can readily understand 
why the Senas and Gangas came into conflict. Vijayasena, 
probably in the latter part of his reign, succeeded in defeating 
RSghava, the son of his powerful rival. As NSnyadeva was a 
contemporary of Vijayasena, we can also accept the proposed 
identification. It seems that the Sena king, after driving out 
Madanapala from North Bengal, some time before his 62nd 
year, the date of his Barrackpur grant, crossed the river Nagar 
and came into conflict with the chief of Mithila. It was a 
struggle between two Karnata chiefs ; and it was possibly in the 
course of this campaign that the Bengal chief sent a naval expe- 
dition to the western regions ( paScatya-cakra ) up the “ whole 
course of the Ganges.” 3 The Pala principality at this time 
therefore probably comprised only the region to the south of the 
Ganges, now known as the districts of Patna, and Monghyr. 
Of the remaining chiefs, Vlra and Vardhana have been identified 
with Viraguna of Kotatavi and Vardhana of KausSmbl who 
figure in the commentary of the Ramacarita as Samantas of 
Rfimap&la. 4 The Kamarupa-bhupa is probably to be identified 
with Rayarideva or Udayakarna, of the Assam plates of Valla- 
bhadeva. 5 The identifications proposed are in some cases still 
somewhat doubtful; but as a scholar has rightly pointed out, 
the rejection involves the assumption that in about the latter part 
of the . 11th and the first part of the 12th century, there were 


JASB, 1806, Vol. IiXV, pp. 289-41. 

II, 6. 

This expedition may have also some connection with the G&hagavalas ; see infra, 
my chapter on the Glha^avftlas. 

I A, 1920, pp. 174-76. 

El, Vol. V, pp. 181-88 ; see supra, my ohapter on Assam, pp. 259-60. 
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two NSnyas, two Raghavas, two Vlras and two Yardhanas in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. “Such a conclusion, though not 
absolutely impossible is highly improbable.” 1 In addition to 
these victories, the Naihati grant of his son Ballalasena tells us 
that his father “ outshone Sdhasankn by his deceitless prowess.” 
This prince has not yet been satisfactorily identified. 2 

The discussion above would show that after the death of 
the last Pala king Ramapala there was a general scramble for 
power in the lower Ganges valley amongst the feudatories of 
the Palas and the neighbouring chiefs. In this struggle the 
goddess of victory gave her garland to one of the former 
Samantas of Ramapala. The claim to have imprisoned so many 
kings is probably an exaggeration of the actual facts by the 
pra6astikara\ but the find-spots and internal evidence of his 
records shew that there is a substantial amount of accuracy in 
his claims. It is certain that he ruled over portions of West, 
North and East Bengal. In the Deopara inscription Vijayasena 
is praised for his liberality to the &rotriyas and the poor. We 
are told that “ through his favour the tirotriyas enjoy so much 
wealth that their wives had to be taught by the ndgarls (wives 
of the townspeople) the use of pearls, emeralds, etc.” The same 
inscription records his erection of the high temple of Pradyumnc- 
ivara Siva and the excavation of a lake. He was a worshipper 
of Siva, and had the biruda of Arivrsabhaiankara and the title 
Pa rama-mah esva ra . His two inscriptions also begin with salu- 
tations to Siva. The poet Umapatidhara, who composed the 
Deopara praiasti, and describes himself as a “poet whose under- 
standing is purified with the study of words and their meanings,” 
lived in his court?. It is likely that the city of Vijayapura 
mentioned as capital of Laksmanasena by the Pavanaduta of 


1 JL, Vol. XVI. p. 82. 

* El, Vol. XVI, p. 159, V. 7. For unsuccessful attempts to identify £ahasahka see 
ibid, pp. 157-58 ; It. D. Bauerji suggests that he may be identified with the Chamba prince 
tfd livahana, also called Sdhaidhka ; see El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 81, note 5 for the grant 
of the son of this prince. This identification does not appeal to me. 

4G 
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Dboyl was built during his time and named after him. 1 As the 
wind-messenger comes to the city after crossing the Suhmadeda 
and the confluence of the Bhaglrathi and Yamuna (TrivenI), the 
city should be located somewhere near the district of Hugli. 2 

The following records of Vijayasena have so far been found : 

(1) Paikor pillar-inscription. — Incised on a small decora- 
tive stone pillar surmounted by the figure of the goddess Manasa 
at Paikor in Birbhum district (Bengal). The inscription con- 
sists of a single line and mentions the name of king Vijayasena. 3 4 

(2) Deopara stone inscription. — This is incised on a 
piece of basalt carefully polished on the upper surface. It was 
discovered amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense 
jungle near the village of Deopara, in the Godagari Thana, Raj- 
shahi District, Bengal. The characters may be described as a 
Bengali variety of the northern alphabet of the 11th or 12th 
century. It contains 32 lines, and opens with Oth namah Sivaya. 
Then occurs a verse in praise of Sambhu and Devi. Next we 
are told that the god Pradyumne^vara represented the union of 
the ‘ beloved of LaksmI ’ and the * husband of the daughter of the 
mountain.’ Then follows a verse in praise of the moon. In his 
race were born the southerner Vlrasena and the rest. In that 
Sena family was born Samantasena ; his son Hemantasena ; his 
son Vijayasena. The object of the inscription is to record that 
this king built a magnificent temple of the god Siva Pradyumne- 
svara and dug a lake. The prafasti was composed by the Kavi 
Umapati, and was engraved by the Banaka SulapSpi, ‘ the crest 
jewel of Varendra artists ’ ( V arendraka-Hlpi-gofthi-ctidamani) .* 


1 V. 86. 

a JL, Vol. XVI, pp. 15, 21-24; see for other views JASB, 1906, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 46; 
Qaudarajamala , p. 75. 

9 This inscription has not yet been edited. It was noticed in the A8I, 1921-22, 
p. 115; IB, p. 168. 

4 The inscription is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It was first publish- 
ed with a translation by Mr. C. T. Metcalf, in JASB, Vol. XXXIV, Fart I, 
pp. 128-64 1 then edited by Kielhorn in the EI t Vol. I, pp. 90K-16 ; again in IB, 
pp. 42-66. 
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(3) Barrackpur grant. — This is incised on a single plate of 
copper, and was discovered near the cantonment of Barrackpur 
in the possession of some villagers. The obverse contains 24 
and the reverse-side 26 lines of writing. On the top of the plate 
is attached the royal seal, which “ consists of a ten-armed figure 
of Siva, called in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena Sadasinamudra, 
embossed in relief.” 1 There is no legend on the seal. The 
characters belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are in what 
“ may be called the Bengali alphabet.” The grant opens with 
Oth namah Sivaya. The first verse praises Dhuyjati, and the 
next the moon. The genealogy is then traced from SSmantasena, 
who was born in the family of the lunar princes, to Vijaya-sena. 
This last prince had as his mahisl VilasadevI, a daughter of the 
Sura family. By her was born to him, Ballalasena, an umbrella 
(protector) of the Ksatriyas (who had the biruda ) Nihsanka- 
iahkara } In verse 10 we are told that her husband caused her 
to make various gifts. We are then told that the grant was issu- 
ed from the Jayaskandhavdra situated at Yikramapura by M. 
Hemantasena -paddnudhydta-Parama-mdhe&vara-Pb. -Af.- Vijaya- 
senadeva. The object of the grant is to record the gift of four 
patakas of land (measured) by Samatatiya-nala in the , Grhasa- 
sambhoga-Bhat(avad5-gframa in the KhBdl-Visaya situated in 
Pundravardhana-Bhwfett to the Brahman Udayakaradeva Sarman 
in honour of Mahesvara-bhattaraka, as a fee for performing the 
homa ceremony of the Kanaka-tula-puruia gift given by Maha- 
mahadevi VilSsadevI on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
donee was an immigrant from the Madhyadesa. Then comes 
the biruda of the donor, Arivr?abha$ahkara, and the name 
of the Dutaka Saladdanaga. Next comes the date Sam. 62, Vai- 

‘ JA9B, 1914, Vol. X (N. 8.), 1914, pp. 97 ff. 

* V. 8 refers to Ballalasena, and V. 9 refers to Nifysanka-iankara , both born of 
the same lady. If we did not know from the Madanapara grant of Vilvarupasena 
( JA8B, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7) that the latter name was the biruda of the for* 
mer > the impression might hare been produced that they were the names of two 
sons. 
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sakliadine 7. At the end is the word ( ma)ha , which according 
to some, means Mahasandhivigrahika. 1 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son Ball&lasena. From 
Verse 9 of the Barrackpur grant of his father it appears that he 
was already associated in the government of the state. Epigraphic 
records however supply little information regarding him. The 
Madanapara grant of Visvarupasena calls him Gaudesvara, 
which title is also given him in the beginning of the Danaad- 
gara. s From his Naihati grant we know that he ruled at least 
for 11 years. The BallCila-carita tells us that his kingdom com 
prised the live provinces of Vanga, Vagadi, Varendra, Radha, 
and Mithila and that he had three capitals, in each of which he 
stayed occasionally. These were Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and 
Svariiagrama. The book also gives details of how this king so- 
cially degraded the Suvarpavaniks of Bengal, and made a clean 
caste of the lowly Kaivartas.'* According to Bengal tradition, 
he was also the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. Recent histo- 
rical research however has shown that little or no reliance can be 
placed on the tradition of the Bengal Kula-panjikas. It is signi- 
ficant that not a single land grant of Ball&lascna or of his suc- 
cessors refers to this institution, though in every case they record 
gifts to Brahman families. It is however not impossible that 
Ballala’s power extended in the West up to Mithila. We have 
seen that its ruler, Nanyadeva, was defeated by Vijayasena, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sena kingdom lost any of 
its provinces during the next reign. A tradition recorded in the 
Laghu-bhdruta, contains references to Ballala’s expedition to 
Mithila. 4 

1 Edited by Ii. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XV, pp. 278*86, re-edited in 1B % pp. 
67-67. The plate is now in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, an officer of Messrs. 
Bird & Co., of Calcutta. Dr. Barnett examined the date on the plate and waB of 
opinion that it was more probably 62 than 32 or 61. 

- JASB , 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7. In the Adbhutasagara too he is called 

king of Cauda ; see Report on the search for Sans. MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 
(1887-91) by Bkandarkar, p. lxxxii. 

* BaJlaht-carUa , pp. 16 II. 

4 JASB , 1896, Vol. LVI, p. 26. 
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Ballala was noted for his learning. In the Barrackpur grant 
of his father he is said to be “ the cherished lover of the intel- 
lect of the preceptor of the gods ( Brhaspati ) (which has become 
like) an excessively passionate woman” (V. 8). In the begin- 
ning of the Danasagara, a work on various kinds of gifts and 
connected ceremonies completed by him in 3 aka 1091 (A. D. 
1169-70) 1 we are told that he “ learnt all the Puranas and the 
Smrti works (adhigata-sakala-puraiia-smrti-sarah) from his pre- 
ceptor Aniruddha.” In addition to the Danasagara, he began 
the compilation of another work, the Adbhutasagara (dealing with 
omens and portents) in 3aka 1090 (A. D. 1168-69), which 
was completed after his death by his son Laksmaijasena. 2 But 
much of the credit of these encyclopaedic compilations must 
go to the preceptor (guru) of the king, who is described as 
ilaghya-varendn-tale, and who must have composed also some 
other works on ritual. 3 Ballala, like his father, was a Saiva. 
He also had the title Parama-maheSvara, and his grant also 
begins with Om namah 3ivaya, and praises Ardhan&rlsvara 
(Siva). He is given the biruda N ihsaiika-sankara by his 
father’s Barrackpur grant, and the Madanpara grant of his 
grandson Yisvarupasena adds Arirdja before this title. The 
biruda is also mentioned in the colophon of the Danasagara. 
A MS. of the Adbhutasagara contains the following passage 
Bhuja-vasu-dasa-1082-rnita-3ake Srlmad-Ballala-sena-rdjy-adau- 


1 Eggeling, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS . in the Library of the India Ofjice t 
Sanskrit Lit., Part III, London, 1891, pp. 542 ff. The date ia given aa Sa&inava - 
dasa-mita, 1091 £aka-var§e ; aee also Notices of Sanskrit MSS. by R. L. Mitra, No. II, 
Calcutta, 1870, p. 151. The date is wrongly given there as 41 Saka year 1019 = A. D. 
1097.’ ' Notices of Sanskrit MSS. t second series, by H. P. Sastrl, Vol. I, Part II, 
Calcutta, 1898, pp. 169-72. 

a Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bomb . Prer., 
1887-91, Bombay, 1897, pp. lxxxii ff. The date is given aa Sake kha-nava-khendv - 
abde (1090). 

* JASB , 1906, Vol. II (N.S.). In the Sat-kriya-4ara»dlpaka Gop&la Bhatta says 
that he compiled it after consulting the works of Aniruddha. 
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varsa.... 1 The word adau-varsa has been variously interpreted 
as the first year or the beginning of his reign. 8 I have already 
referred to the possible interpretation of the passage in the 
colophon of the Sadukti-karnamrta, which gives the date 1185 
A.D. as the first year of the reign of Laksmanasena, the son of 
Ballala. Under the circumstances we venture to place his acces- 
sion in about 1159 A.D. and his reigni-period in about 1159-85 
A.D. So far only one inscription of this reign has been found. 
This is his Naihati grant. The inscription is written on a single 
plate of copper and “ was discovered by some coolies while 
digging some waste land between the villages of Naihati aud 
Sitahati in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district in 
Bengal ; the place where it was discovered is locally known as 
Nai rajar bhiia. A copper cup, a copper censor, four small 
stands and three carved small conch shells were also found in 
the same place.” The inscription consists of 04 lines, 32 lines 
on each side. At the top of the plate is attached the usual seal 
“ a seated image of the ten-armed Siva known as Sadasiva.” 
The seal does not contain any legend. The characters show a 
“ well developed Bengali alphabet of the 12th century A. D. 
The inscription opens as usual with Om namah iSivaya. The 
first verse contains an invocation to Ardhanarlsvara (Siva). 
Then comes the usual praise of the moon. The third verse tells 
us of the rajaputras of the lunar family who ornamented Radha. 
Verses 4 to 13 give the genealogy of the Senas from Samanta- 
sena to Ballalasena. Verse 7 tells us that Vijayasena “outshone 
S&liasaftka by his deceitless prowess.” The grant was issued 
from the jayaskandhaoura situated at Vikramapura by M. Vijaya- 
aeTm&evdk-pdddnudhydta-P.-Puramamdhcsvara-Pb .-M . Ballalasena 
to the deary a OvSsudeva Sarman and records the gift of 

* "The MS. is India GoTt. MS. fol. 52 A ; see JASB, 1906, Vol. II (N.8.). p. 17. 
fn. 1. Mr. Chakravarti, who first drew attention to this passage took the date to be 1081 
&aka. But Dr. Barnett rightly suggests that bhuja=2 and not =1; see also 1HQ* 
March 1929, p. 135. 

* Ibid, 1921. Vol. XVII (N.S.), p. 11 ; I A, 1921, Vol. LI, pp. 156-57. 
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VaUahi#hS-0rofwa measured by V rsabha-dankara-nala , with an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka-Puranas, in Svalpa-daksiqa* 
vithl of Uttara-Radha-AfandaZa of the Vardham&na -Bhukti, as 
daksind of the Hemadva-ma hadana made by the king’s mother 
VilasadevI on the banks of the Ganges. The village granted 
has been identified with modern VftlutiyS in the Murshidabad 
district. The Dutaka of the grant was the Sandhivigrahika 
Harighosa. Then comes the date Sam. 11, midakha-dine 16. 
At the end occur the words Mahdsam Karam-ni. 1 

Ballalasena was succeeded by Lakgmanasena, his son by his 
wife Ramadevi, described as Calukya-bhdpalapala-kulendralekha 
in the Madhavnagar grant of the new king. Lakgmagasena 
probably came to the throne in about 1185 A.D. 2 * * * * * * In the 
Madanapara grant of his son Visvarupa he is given the following 
titles. Advapati - gajapati - narapati-rajatrayadhipati-Sena-kula- 
kamala-vikada-bhaskara-Soma-vamda-pradtpa-Pb . - Parama - saitra- 
M.-Ariraja-Madanadahkara-Gaudedvara 9 The sudden assump- 
tion of so many titles suggests that he won some military 
success during his reign. This guess is supported by the 
Pavana-duta of Dhoyi, which informs us that the Gauda king 
Laksmana came as far as the sandal hills in Malaya (Travancore 
hills) in the course of his world-conquest. The Madhainagar 


1 A reading and photograph of the grant was published in Vol. XVII, pp. 281.45 
of the Patrika of the Bang iya Sdhitya-Pariiad. A revised reading of the test was 

published in the Bengali monthly, Sdhitya , Vol. XXII B.8. 1818 ; a Bengali translation 

was published in the same journal, pp. 576-85; Mr. B. D. Banerji has now edited it 

with the help of Dr. Spooner's test and translation in El, Vol. XIV, pp. 156-63 ; finally 
re-edited in IB, pp. 67-80. It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* The passage in the colophon of the Sadukti-karnumrta , runs as follows : 

Sake saptavimSatyadhikaiatopetadaiatate iaraddm. 
jSrimel-Lokimanasena.kQitipasya rasaikavithJe . 

As the passage is giving the date of the compilation of the work in the reign of 
Lakfmapasena (Ph&lguna, Saha 1127 =■ 1206 A.D.) and since the word rasaikaviMe 
gives no sense, I think Mr. Samar was quite right to suggest that it was a copyist’s 

mistake for rijyaikaviiMe. See Notices of Sanskrit MSS . by B. L. Mitra, Vol. Ill, Part 
H, Calcutta, 1875, p. 141. 

* JA8B 9 1905, Vol. I. (N.S.), pp. 42 If., y. 1. 
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grant informs us that the GaudeSvara in his youth took his 
pleasure with the females of Kaliftga. The verse (no. 11) 
which makes this statement, seems to contain also a reference 
to the defeat of a Ka&i-raja. Line 32 of the same grant tells us 
that he conquered Kamardpa. The Edilpur and Madanpara 
grants of his sons KeSavasena and Visvarupasena refer to his 
erection of pillars of victory “on the southern sea, where exists 
(the images of) Musaladhara (Balarama) and Gadap&gi (Jagan- 
natha, i.e. Furl), and also in Vi6vesvaraksetra at the confluence 
of the Asi, the Varuijft, andt he Ganga (i.e. Benares), and also 
at the Trivegl (i.e. Allahabad).” The hostility with KaliAga, 
as we have seen, was inherited from the reign of his grand- 
father ; and as it is said that he undertook the expedition in his 
youth the incident referred to may have happened during the 
reign of his father or grandfather. 1 The prince of K&mariipa 
at this time was probably Vallabhadeva whose Assam plates are 
dated in Saka 1107 (A.D. 1184 or 1185). 2 If the statement 
that he advanced in bis conquering campaigns as far as 
Allahabad be correct he carried out the policy which opened with 
his grandfathers victories in Mithila and his naval campaign 
in the pa6catya~cakra. His father too is reputed to have 
conquered Mithila. Thus it is not at all unlikely that he may 
have raided the regions further west. But unfortunately the 
records referred to above do not mention the name of the princes 
defeated by Laksmanasena. Who could be his rivals for the 
possession of these western districts? We have seen how Madana- 
pala was gradually ousted from Bengal by the Senas. His power 
probably lingered around Patna and Monghyr till about 1150 
A.D. Who succeeded him is not known. But a Gaya in- 
scription shows that one Govindapala was reigning there in 


* The OefigM of Kalihga who ruled from (he time of Vijayasena to that of 
Lakymanaaena were: Oo^agahga (e. 1076-1147 A.D.), hie sons Kimftruara (c. 1147-66 
A.D.), R&bgava (o. 1166-70 A.D.) and Rijarlja H (c. 1170-90 A.D.). 

* See supra, pp. 269-60. 
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c. 1160 A D. This stone inscription dated in V. 8. 1232, 
consists of 14 lines and was found in the temple of Gadadhara 
at Gaya. 1 It was recorded in the 14th year after the end 
of his reign ( gata-rajye caturda sa-samini tsare) , so he must 
have ceased to reign about 1161-62 A. D. Though at present 
nothing is known about his relationship to Madanapala, yet 
the nearness of their dates and the find-spots of their records 
suggest that one succeeded the other in Bihar. If this was 
the case, it is possible that if he was not uprooted, Govinda- 
pala at least came into conflict with the advancing Sena 
arrpies along the Ganges towards the west. Another power 
which may have also come into Conflict with the Palas was that 
of the Gahadavalas. The Maner plates ol Govindacandra records 
that in V.S. 1183 (A. D. 1124) he granted land in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, while the Lar plates of the same king show that 
he was in residence at Mudgagiri in V. S. 1202 (A. D. 1146). 2 
The Taracandi rock-inscription proves that Vijayacandra, of the 
same dynasty, was in possession of portions of Shahabad in 
V. S 1225 ( A. D. 1169), while the Bodh-gaya inscription of 
Jayaccandra tells us that the Gahadavalas were in Gaya district 
in c. 1180 A. D. s It seems therefore that the Gahadavalas 
gradually advanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 
A. D. The moribund Pala power was thus crushed out of exis- 
tence, being attacked on both its flanks. Therefore it seems 
likely that the chief rivals of the Senas in the West were these 
Gahadavalas. 4 Jayaccandra (c. 1170-1193 A.D.)of the latter line 
was the contemporary of Laksmanasena {c. *185-1206 A.D.). 

The struggle of the Gahadavalas and the Senas was soon 
hushed up at the appearance of the conquering Turk. The 

' ASH, Vol. Ill p 126 ; MASB, Vo!. V, No. 3. p. 109; see also JASB, 1931. 
Vol. XVII (N. 8.), p. 6, fn. 2. For the dates connected with GovindapMa’s Vinattarajya, 
Atitarajya, etc., the best explanation is given by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the JASBe 
1921, pp. 14 ff. 

* JASB. 1929, Vol. XVIII, pp. 81 ff. ; El, Vol. VII, p. 98. 

* JAOS, Vol. VI, p. 648 ; PASB, 1880, April, pp. 76-79 
JASB, 1922, pp. 82-83, 

47 
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second battle of Taraori (1192 A. D.) had been fought and lost 
by the Hindus. The gate of Delhi was forced; and small bands 
of adventurous Muhammadan cavaliers spread over the valley of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. One of these named Malik 
flhisam ud-Dln AghQl-Bak had carved out a principality in 
Oudh. Under him Ikhtiyar ud-Dln Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar, 
a Turk belonging to the Khalj tribe of Ghur, held the fiefs of 

Bhakwat ( ) and Bhtwali ( ) between the Ganges 

and the Karmanasa, eastward of and adjoining Clmnargarh, 
which was probably included in it. 1 This Turkish chief, we 
were told, had an ‘ungainly build,’ so that when he stood 
upright on his feet and lowered his arras his hands reached below 
his knees so far that the fingers could touch the calves of his 
legs. 2 * * * * * But he was a daring and reckless cavalry leader, and 
making his fiefs the base of his operations he carried on regular 
incursions into the territory of ‘ Muner and Bihar.’ 8 After 
gaining mucn booty and ample resources in the shape of horses, 
arms, and men, he organised an attack upon ‘ the fortified city of 
Bihar.’ According to the informants of Minhaj, the force under 
Mubammad consisted of only ‘two hundred horsemen in defen- 
sive armour.’ The attack resulted in the capture of the ‘fortress,’ 
and with it great booty. Minhaj thus describes the capture on the 
place : “ The great number of the inhabitants of that place were 
Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had their heads 
shaven, and they were all slain. There were a great num- 
ber of books there, ami when all these books came under the 

1 TN t Vol. I, pp. 548-50, See Raverty’s note 5 on p. 550. He has given the alter- 

native forme of the names of the fiefs as Bhugwat and Bhiull. I have retained k in the 

spelling of the first name, following the Persian spelling. Raverty points out that two 

Parganas in the locality indicated still bear the same names. The TA, gives the names 
of the fiefs as Kampilah and Patiali ; see Bibliotheca Indica , trans. by Dey, 1913, p. 49, 
and footnote 2. 

* TiV, p. 556. 

s Ibid, p. 550. TA, p. 50. “ Muner is an old place at the confluence of the Son and 

the Ganges, on the right bank of the former/* Tt should be identified with the Maniari- 

pat tala , of the Muner grant of (rovindacandra. 
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observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and city was 

a college, and in the Hindu! tongue they call a college (s~j*x+) 

Bihar.” 1 The following account of NizSm ud-Din is substantially 
the same : “ (He) conquered the fort of Behar, plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country, and acquired much booty. He 
made the inhabitants of the country, who were all old and 
ascetic Brahmans, and had their heads shaven, food for his 
merciless sword. In the language of Hindustan, a college is 
called a Behar, and as this province had formerly been a mine 
of learning it had got the name of Behar.” 2 

These two accounts make it abundantly clear that there was 
at this time no ruler in Bihar of any importance. The Gahatja- 
valas, who were masters of this region, must have retired from it 
after the fall of the Cahamanas at Taraori in 119:2 A.D. The 
centre of the power of the Senas, who occasionally raided this 
land, lay further east. The Palas were no more. They must have 
been destroyed before the arrival of the Turk in Bihar. It thus 
appears that Magadha at this time was a no man’s land. The 
knowledge oh the advancing tide of irresistible Turks had moved 
all able-bodied men to flee in all directions. Only old men and 
shaven-headed ascetics remained and what is described as the 
‘ fort of Bihar’ was only a fortified University-town. There is no 
evidence anywhere that any king fought with Muhammad. 8 
Soon after his capture of Bihar Muhammad presented himself to 
Qutb ud-Din Aibak at Delhi in c. 1193 A.D. and was received 


* Ibid, p. 55-2. 

1 Ta. p. 50. 

'■* I do not find auy evidence to support the statement of Sir Wolseley Haig that "the 
conquest of Bihar involved the destruction of the Pala dynasty," or that Indradyumn,«pftla 
the last ki>ig of the line, "was alive in 1197, bnt retained no power during the latter years 
of his life;" tee CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 513. 
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with "great honour and distinction.” Qutb ud-Dln "entrusted 
the rule of the country of LakhnautI to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it.” 1 In the meantime the fame of 
the intrepidity and the victories of Muhammad had reached the 
court of Lak§ma&asena. We are told by Mmhaj that " Fear of 
him operated exceedingly iu the hearts of the unbelievers of the 
different parts of the territories of Lakhaqiavatl and Bihar, and 
the countries of Bang and Kamrud.” To the same historian we 
are indebted for an almost contemporary account of the advance 
of Islam into Bengal. His story which was collected largely from 
anecdotes current at his time, and is not free from exaggerations, 
may be summarised as follows : Rai Lakhmanlah was "a very 
great Rai,” and " had been on the throne for a period of BO 
years.” His seat of government was the city of Nudlah. His 
father died when he was still in his mother’s womb. "The 
crown was placed on the belly of his mother, and all girded up 
their loins in her service. The Rais of Hind used to hold their 
family in great importance, and were wont to consider him in 
the position of KhalTfah by descent.” When the birth of 
Lakhmanlah drew near, the astrologers represented that if the 
child should be horn at that hour, it would never attain to 
sovereignty ; but if it should be born two hours later, it would 
reign for 80 years. Whereupon the queen-regent kept herself 
suspended with her head downwards and legs bound together. 
When after two hours she was taken down, she gave birth to 
Lakhmanlah and immediately after died. Lakhmanlah reigned 
for 80 years ; never did tyranny proceed from his hand ;” he was 
also famous for his magnificence. After the conquest of Bihar 
“a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors of his king- 
dom” represented to him that it was written "in our books of 
the ancient Brahmans” that this country would fall into the 
hands of the Turks. They assured him that the Turks had sub- 
jugated Bihar, “and next year they will surely come into this 
country.” Under the circumstances they advised the king to " be 


* TA, p. 60. 
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removed from the country in order that we may be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks.” On the Rai hesitating, they gave 
him the description of the conqueror, which on verification was 
found to agree with the physical appearance of Muhammad ibn 
Rakht-yar. When they became assured of these facts, “most 
of the Brahmans and inhabitants of that place retired into the 
province of Sankanat ( oti&« or ), the cities and towns of 

Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon his 
country was not agreeable to fiakhmaniah. In the following 
year Muhammad caused a force to be prepared, and advanced 
upon Nudiah, so swiftly that no more than 18 horsemen eould 
keep up with him, and the other troops followed after him.” 
On reaching the gate, Muhammad proceeded at once to the 
palace, and surprised its guards. The Rai, who was at his 
table, fled bare-footed by the back part of his palace. In the 
meantime the rest of Muhammad’s array arrived, and the whole 
city was captured. LakhmanTah, got away towards Sankanat 
and Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in 
the country of Bang. ” Muhammad in the meantime “ left the 
city of Nudiah in desolation and the place which is now Lakha- 
navati, he made the seat of his government.” 1 To this Nizam 
ud-Dln adds that the people, on the declaration of the astro- 
logers, fled also to Jagannath. His account simply states that 
Muhammad started from Bihar with a small force, and reached 
the city of ‘Nudiar’ by successive rapid marches. On his arrival 
LakhmanTah “ in great confusion embarked in a boat and 
escaped.” The conqueror, we are told, then “ devastated the 
city of Nudiar, and in place of it founded another city, which 
has become Lakhnauti, and made it his capital ; and to-day 
that city is in ruins and is known as Gaur.” 2 

1 The danger of exaggeration by historians is perhaps Illustrated by the following : 
14 The raja (t. e. % LakQmanasena), in the half-naked slate in which a Hindu of high caste is 
obliged to eat*' ( CHl % Vol. Ill, p. 46). Minhaj only mentions that the * Rue * fled bare- 
footed ; TN, pp. 654 59. 

9 Ti 1, p. 61 ; Dey spells Gaur as * Gour,’ seo also .4/1IC , Vol. II, p. 148. 
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There are differences of opinion about the date of this con- 
quest. But it must have happended before 1205 A.D., when 
Muhammad started on his ill-fated expedition to Tibet, and 
after 1193, when he met Qutb ud-DIn Aibak after the conquest of 
Bihar. As Minhaj says that the Rai died soon after the capture 
of Nudiah) and as we know from the colophon of the Sadukti- 
hantamrta that he was living in 1206 A.D., I think we are 
justified in placing the date of the expedition nearer 1205 than 
1193. 1 Though much fiction is mixed up in the account of 
Minhaj, the general outline of his story is fairly reliable. 
Without going so far as to say that there was a real conspiracy 
between the officers and Brahmans of the court and the Muham- 
madans 2 we may assume that there was a general panic at the 
capital. The fall of the powerful dynasties of the Cahamanas 
and the Gahacjavalas convinced the courtiers that nothing could 
possibly stop the oncoming tide. A sudden cavalry attack by a 
bold leader on such a demoralised city may well have produced 
the results described by Minhaj, and Nizam ud-Dln. It should 
be noted that the former distinctly says that the city was 
captured when the whole army arrived, and the only function 
undertaken by the advanced party appears to have been to com- 
pletely destroy the morale of the citizens. 

Another question that has given rise to difficulties is the 
location of the capital of Laksmanasena. Nizam ud-Dln seems 
to place * Nudiar,’ ‘ Lakhnauti ’ and ‘ Gaur ’ all in the same place. 
Minhaj simply says that Muhammad left Nudiah, the capital of 
Lakhmai^iah, in desolation and established his capital at a 
place “ which is now known as Lakhauavatl.” In the Paoana- 
duta of Dhoyl, the wind-messenger after travelling through 
various countries passes through Suhmadesa and reaches Vijaya- 
pura, the capital of Laksmanasena, near the confluence of the 


1 See JL, Vol. XVl, p. 77 ; ttaverty placed it in 1193, Blocbmann in 1197-98, Thomas 
in 1202, and Stewart in 1203. The CHI places it in c. 1202. See ibid, p. 46 and fn. 1. 

* JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 29. 
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Yamuna and the BhSglrathi (TrivenI). 1 * * * * Attempts have been 
made to identify Nudiah with Vijayapura ; some have tried to 
place Vijayapura near Gaur in Malda District. 8 As Vijayapura, 
according to Dhoyl, was situated not far from the separation 
of the Yamuna from the Bhaglrathl, and as the wind-messenger 
does not cross the Ganges to reach it, it is reasonable to locate 
this city near the modern district of Hooghly.® It may there- 
fore be concluded that the Senas, like other dynasties, had 
more than one capital in North, East and West Bengal, and 
Nudiah was the place where Laksmanasena was residing when 
Muhammad made his raid. After the fall of Nudiah, the 
Sena king took to his boats and crossed over to ‘ Bang,’ 
i e., Eastern Bengal. The inscriptions of the sons of Laksmana- 
sena are issued from Vikramapura, and thus confirm the state- 
ment of Minhaj that “up to this time his descendants are rulers 
of the country of Bang.” 

Laksmanasena was a liberal patron of letters. Umapati, 
the composer of the Deopara prasaUi, who appears to have 
survived both Vijayasena and Balliilasena, probably lived for 
some time in his reign. layadeva, the author of the Glta- 
govinda, Dhoyt, the author of the Pavana-duta, Halayudha, the 
author of Brahmana-sarrasva, Sridharadasa,. the compiler of the 
Sadukti-harnamrtn, were the other more important luminaries 
of his court. Of these £rldharadasa, is described as Maha- 
mandalika and son of the M a ha -samanta-cudamani Vatudasa. 
The king himself was a poet of some repute. Nine of his 
verses are quoted in the Sad ul ti-ha rndmrta . He also finished 
the Adbhuta-sagara , which was left incomplete by his father.' 1 
In religion Laksmanasena still remained a worshipper of Siva, 


1 Ibid, iyi>5, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 44, Vs. 27-30. 

5 Ibid, 45 ; Gaudarajamatii, pp. 74-75. 

* JL, No. XVI, pp. 21-24, and 80-82. 

♦ JASH, 1006, Vol. IT (N. S.), pp. 15-22 and 157-76 ; 1905, Vol. I (N. 8.), pp. 41-71 : 

■JL, Vol. XVI, 58 ff. 
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as his title of Madana -sankara in tlie Madanapara and My- 
mensing grants of his son shows. But in his Tarpandighi 
and Anulia grants he assumes the title Parama-vaisnava, and 
in the Madhainagar grant that of Parama-ndrasimha. All 
these three grants open with Om namo Nardyandya-, but in the 
opening verses of the Madhainagar and Anulia inscriptions 
there, are invocations to Pancanana and Sambhu. It thus 
appears that he gradually leaned towards the Vaignava form 
of religion. His eclecticism is however proved by the title 
Parama-saura given to him in the Madanapara grant of 
Visvarupa. 

The following records of his reign are so far known to us : — 

(1) Dacca Cawli image-inscription. —The image was dis- 
covered in the ruins of Rampal (Dacca district). The goddess 
has four arms and ” stands in a graceful tribhaAga pose on a 
full-blown lotus over a couchant lion.” Her upper left hand 
holds a half-blown lotus with some buds, the lower left hand 
holds an ‘‘ornamental basket-like thing” (a flower basket 
or waterpot), the upper right hand an elephant goad, lower 
one is in Faradamudra. As two elephants are found pouring 
water over her, a sign of Gaja-laksmT, it has been suggested 
that she may represent the Sakti of the god Harihara. The 
inscription records that the. Adhikrta Damodara, son of Mala- 
datta (or Mfilfikhadga?) began (this image) of Candi-devI which 
was installed by his younger brother Narayana. It is dated 
in the year 3 of Laksmapasenadeva. 1 

(2) Tarpandighi grant . — This was found in the village 
of Tarpandighi (Dinajpur district, Bengal). It is incised on 
a single plate of copper, and contains 50' lines (27 on the front- 
side and 29 on the back). The royal seal contains the figure 
of the five-faced and ten-handed god Sadagiva, and is attached 


1 El, Vot. XVII, pp. 359-62. The editor reads the last letter at 4; bat it looks more 
like, a visareja ; re-edited in IB, pp. 116.117. This image is now worshipped in • 
•mall temple ia the D&lbazar quarter of the city of Dacca. 
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•to a projection on the top of the plate by means of a copper 
bolt. The script belongs to the Bengali variety of the N.B. 
alphabet of the 12th century. The inscription opens with 
Om namo Ndrayandya, and in the next two verses praises the 
moon. This is followed by the genealogy of the Senas from 
Hemantasena to Lak?manasena. The grant was issued from 
the J aya-skandhavara at Vikramapura, and records the gift of the 
Velahistl-t/rama in Varedya (Varendra) in the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarman as dakfina on the 
occasion of the gift known as HemaSva-ratha by M.-Ballalasena- 
pdddnudhyata-P.-Parama-vai 9 nava-Pb.-M. Lak.smanasena. The 
Diitaka was the Sdndhivigrahika Narayanadatta. The land 
granted yielded an income of 150 Purdnas. It is dated simply 
in the year 3 Bhadradine 2. 1 

(3) Anulia grant . — This was discovered in the village of 
Anulia near Banaghat in the district of Nadia. It is very 
similar to the Tarpandighi grant, and the first seven verses of 
the two records are identical. The character is a Bengali 
variety of the N.E. alphabet of the 12th century A.D. The 
inscription opens with Om namo Ndrayandya and an invoca- 
tion of Sambhu and the Moon, after which the well-known 
genealogy of the Sena kings from Hemantasena to Laksmana- 
sena follows. It was issued from the J aya-skandhavara at Vik- 
ramapura, and records the gift of some land measured by 
Vf sabha- 6 ankara-nala in Vyaghratati of the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to Pandita Ragliudeva Sarman by M. Ballalasenadeva- 
pdddnudhydta-P.-Parama-vaisifava-Pb.-M. La ksmanasenadeva . 
The Dutaka is, as in the previous grant, Sdndhivigrahika 
Ndrayanadatta: It is dated in the year 3. 2 

1 Westmacott first published an account of this grant in the JASB , Vol. XLIV, Part 
I'PP> 11 ff., with two lithographs of drawings made from the copper-plate. Edited by 
& D. Bauer ji in El t VoL XII, pp. 6.10. Re-edited in IB, pp. 99-105. The record is now 
owned by the Ba&gtya'S&hitya Pari^ad , Calcutta. 

* The grant was first edited by Pap<}ifc Chakravarti in the now defunct Bengal 

journal A.itih&*ika Citra , of Rampur Boalia, in Bajshahi. Then by A. K. Mai trey a, in 
*A8B 9 1900, Vol. LXIX, pp. 61-65. Finally edited in IB, pp. 81-91. 

48 
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(4) Madhainagar grant. — This is said to have been dis- 
covered among some ruins in the village of Madhainagar, police 
station Raiganj, in the sub-division of Sirajganj, Pabna. 
It is incised on a single plate of copper, and consists of about 
58 lines (front side 29+29 on the back). The “ badly corroded 
state of the plate at its lower extremities on both sides renders 

complete decipherment of those portions impossible The 

characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets and may 
be specified as 12th century Bengali.” The inscription opens 
with the usual Om narno Nardyanaya and then in V. 1 invokes 
the god Pahcdnana, on whose lap sits Gaurl, and ‘who sustained 
Hari in a half of his most wonderful body. ’ The next verse 
praises the Moon, and then from the kings of his line is traced the 
family of Virasena. The genealogy of the Senas is then given 
from Samantasena to Laksmanasena. The inscription was 

issued by Pb.-M.-BaWdhscnadeva-pddanudhyata. Gaudei- 

vara-Parama-ndrasint.ha-Pb . M.-Laksmanasenadeva when he was 
resident in Dharyagrama (?). It records the grant of Dapaniya- 
pdtaka near Kantipura, in VarendrI in Pundravardhana-.fi/iukfv' 
to the Brahman Govinda Sarruan. 1 * * 4 * 

(5) Sundarban grant. — This is said to have been discovered 
in the Sundarbans (Bengal) . The late Pandit Ramgati Nyaya- 
ratna gave a partial reading of it in his Essays on Bengali 
Language and Literature. It is now lost. 8 

(G) Govindapur grant. — Discovered in the village of 
Govindapur in the 24-Parganas district, Bengal. It consists of 
47 lines and is incised on both sides of a single plate. The first 
7 verses and the seal are the same as in No. 3 above. It was 
issued from the Jaya-skandhaodra at Vikramapura, and records 
grant of the village of ViddarasSsana in Betaddacaturaka in 


1 The inscription was first noticed by P. N. Chaudhuri in the now defunct Aitihasika 

Citra, 1st year, p. 92 ; edited by Mr. R. D, Banerji in JASB t 1909, Vol. V (N. S.), PP- 

467*76. Ke-edited in IB, pp. 106-115. Now in tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal 

4 For an abstract of the text and references, see !B t pp. 163-72. Mr. K. C. Sinlia 

published a version of the text in Hint rati, Vol. IV, 
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Pascimakhatika of the Vardliamana-P/iMfcfi to Vyasadeva Sarmani 
by P.-Parama-narasithha-Pb.-M .-^n’mcd-Laksmaijasena in the 
2nd year of his reign. The Dutaka of the grant was the Sandhi - 
vigrahika Narayaijadatta. 1 * 

(7) Tipperah grant — said to be in the possession 
of the widow of the late Gangamohan Laskar; not yet 
edited. 8 

I have already referred to the statement of the Musalman 
historian, supported by epigraphic evidence, that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena continued to rule in Bang or Eastern Bengal. 
We have several grants of the sons of Laksmanasena. One of 
these is the (1) MaJanpara grant of Visvarupasena. It was dis- 
covered in the village of Madanpara, post office Pinjari, Pargana 
Kotalipara, Faridpur district. It is a single plate, and its seal 
at the top has the usual ten- handed image of Sadasiva. The 
characters belong to the 1 2th or 13th century. It contains 60 
lines, of which 30 are in verse, and begins with Om namo Ndrd- 
yandya and an invocation to the same god. Then the moon is 
praised, and next comes the genealogy of the donor, traced from 
Vijayasena. The mother of Visvarupa was the Mahisi rdjhi 
Tandra or Tadadevl. The inscription was issued from the Jaya- 
skandhdvdra situated at Phalgugrama. It records the grant of 
PinjokSsthl-^mma in the Vikramapura-bhaga of Vanga in the 
Pundravardhana-Bhukti to the Srutipdthalca Visvarupadeva 
barman by A ioapa ti-gajapa ti-narapati-raja-trayddhipa ti Sena- 
kula-kamala-vikdsa-bhdskara-Somaoamsapradlpa-P.-Pb.-Parama- 
saura-M .-Arirdja-Vrsabhdnka-§ankara-Gaudesvara Visvarupa- 
senadeva, son of Laksmanasenadeva. 3 * * The Dutaka was the 
Gauda-Mahasandhivigrahika Kapivisnu. It is dated in the 14tli 


1 Edited by N. G. Majumdar, IB, pp. 02-98. First edited by A. C. Vidyabhushan in 

the Bengali Journal Bharatvaria , 1232 B.S., pp. 441-45. He read the year as 3. 

* See JASB, 1909, Voi. V iN.S.), p. 467. 

* I have already noticed the titles of Laksmanasena in this plate ; see supra 

P. 3)7. 
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year of the donor. 1 Another inscription of this king recently 
edited is the (2) Sdhitya Parisat grant. — This copper-plate 
was found ip the possession of a blacksmith of Susang, in 
Mymensing (Bengal). 2 As a portion of the copper-plate has been 
cut away and melted some words on both sides are missing. The 
inscription consists of 70 lines of writing, of which 34 are on 
the obverse and 36 on the reverse. It opens with the usual Oin 
namo Nardyandya. It does not differ materially from the former 
grant so far as its historical portion is concerned. The editors 
however read the name of the queen of Lak§manasena as 
TattanadevI or TyastanadevL In the donatory portion of the 
inscription two names — Sadasena and Purusottamasena — are 
given. Their relationship to the donor is not specified ; but as 
they are called Kumdra , Pandit H. P. Sastrl suggests that they 
were “ most probably ” his sons. The grant records the gift of 
some land to the Brahman Halayudha barman in the Rama- 
siddhi-pataka in Vanga, in Paundravardhana-Ehukti ; some 
land appears to have been given also in Vikramapura-bhaga 
(line 17 reverse side). The grant contains two dates, viz., 13th 
and the 14th regnal years of Visvarupasena. It was sealed by 
the Sada&iva-mudrd. The name of the Dutaka is lost. 8 

Besides these two inscriptions we have the Edilpur grant of 
Kesavasena, another son of Laksmanasena. It was discovered in 
a char-land in the pargana Edilpur, Bakerganj district. The 
seal and the historical portion of the inscription are exactly the 

1 The contents of the plate were noticed by N. N. Vasa in the Vi&vakota, Vol. IV, 
under the article Kesavasenadeva. Then edited by tbe same in JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 
6-16. His suggestion of tbe name of tbe queen of Lakgrnapaaena was Sitalddev i # shown to 
be wrong. Bee, JASB, 1914, p. 98. The inscription has actually Tandrddevi (?) or T&4&- 
deii (?). The inscription has been re-edited iu IB % pp. 132 39. 1 The letters Vttvarupa are 
engraved in a different band and smaller size.' 

• According to some originally discovered somewhere in tbe neighbourhood of 
Daoca, see IB % p. 140. 

1 Edited by H. P. Sastri under the name Mymensing grant , in IHQ , 1926, Vol. H, 
No. 1, pp. 76-86. Re-edited by N. G. Majumdar under the name Calcutta Sdhitya Parisat 
copper-plate, in IB, pp. 140-48. There are considerable differences in the reading of 
tbe names of persous and places between tbe two editors. The name Sadasena is read by 
Majumdar as ' Suryyaseua,' while the name Ramasiddhi.pft(aka has been read by dsstri 
as Sfcmaaiddhi-pataka. 
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same as in the Madanapara grant of his brother. The inscrip- 
tion, which is incised on a single plate, contains 65 lines — 31 on 
the front and 34 on the back. It begins exactly as his brother’s 
inscription (No. 1). It was issued from the Jaya-skandhdvdra 
situated at JambugrSma, and records the gift of Talapadapataka 
in Paundravardhana-Bhuktyantahpati-Vafoge-Vikramapurabhaga- 
pradeSa to the Brahman Lsvaradeva Sarman by Aivapati-gajapati- 
narapati - rajatrayadhipati - Senakula - kamala- vikasa - bhaskara- 
SomavamSapradipa...Ddna-karna-Satya-vrata P.-Pb. - Parama- 
saura-Rdjddhirdja-Ari-rdja-Asahya-Sankara-Gaudeivara Kesava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena. 1 The occasion for the grant was 
the king’s birthday. At the end occur the words : Saciva... 
Dattodbhava-Cra tida-ma hama hantakah khyatah Mahasa (?) 
Karanani Sri mahdmahantaka Karanani Srimat- Karanani , and 
finally the date, year 3, Jyaistha-dine. The grant was sealed by 
the SadaHva-mudm . 2 * * * * * 

It is clear from these two records that at least two sons of 
Laksmanasena ruled after him. As both granted land in the same 
area, it seems likely that one succeeded the other. I have already 
said that the two grants found at Madanapara and Edilpur are 
almost identical. But as the Edilpur grant contains some addi- 
tional verses which are not found in the other grant, and as 
there is some evidence that in the former a name consisting of 
three or more syllables has been erased to put in the name of the 
donor, it has been assumed that Visvarupa preceded Kesava. 8 
Nothing definite is known about these two rulers beyond the fact 
that they granted land in the Vikramapura area of Vanga 

1 The father of the donor as well as the other members have the same titles as in 

the Madanapara grant, op. cit. 

* First edited by Prinsep in JASB, 1338, Vol. VII, pp. 40-51. Some remarks and 

suggestions on it were made by N. N. Vasu in JASB, Vol. LXV v 1896, pp. 6 ff. He was 

however wrong in reading the name of the douor as Vidvurupa ; Kiel horn repeated this mis- 
take iu El, Vol. V, Appendix, fn. I, p. 88. Re-edited from Prinsep *s lithograph by R. D. 
Banerji in JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), pp. 97-104. ' The name of the donor seems to have 

been incised in the place of another name, which has been scratched off.* Finally re-edited 
by N. G. Majumdar in IB, pp. 118-31. He reads the name of the mother of Ke£avasena as 

Mali&r&jni Cftndiadevl (V. 14). 

# JA8B 9 1888, Vol. VII, Part 1, p. 42 ; 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 98. 
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(Eastern Bengal) included in the Bhukti of Pundravardbana, 1 
and that they reigned for at least 14 and 3 years respectively. 
But from the large number of their titles and the fact that 
Visvarupa in his Madanapara grant is described as Garga- 
Yavandnvaya-pralaya-kdla-rudra-nrpah (V. 17), it is reasonable 
to assume that they succeeded in repulsing some invasions 
of Musalmans. Besides these two, in the opinion of some 
scholars, Laksmanasena had another son. Mr. N. N. Yasu 
has referred to a copper-plate grant of Madhavasena dated in 
8aka 1145 (A.D. 1223) found in an Almora (in Kumaon) 
temple of Yogesvara, in which the words Vangaja-Brdhmana 
occur. 2 This prince is identified by him with Madhu Sen, 
who according to Abu’l-Fazl succeeded Lakhan Sen and ruled 
for ten years. 3 The existence of a Madhavasena in about 
this period is proved by the fact that the Sadukti-karndmrta 
quotes a verse by an author of that name. 4 It has been assumed 
by Mr. Vasu that this prince did not reign in Bengal, but went 
on a pilgrimage to Kedaranatha after the Musalman invasion. 
In the present state of our knowledge, there is no means of test- 
ing the truth of this assertion or to find out his exact relation- 
ship to Laksmanasena, or Yisvarupa-sena, or Kesavasena. It 
would be too risky to place him before the last two on the sole 
authority of Abu’l-Fazl. The recently discovered Sahitya Parisat 
grant of Visvarupa has revealed the names of two Kumdras, 
Sadasena and Purusottama. It is not unlikely that the former 
is to be identified with the Sada Sena of the A’in-i-Akbart, who 
is placed after Kesu Sena and assigned a reign of 18 years. In 
that case he may have been a son of either of the two brothers. 


1 VaftgB, which is generally taken as East Bengal, is here included in the Bhukti of 
Pundravardhana, generally taken to be North Bengal. Thus at thia time the Blmkti must 
have been an extensive tract extending from Northern to Eastern Bengal. 

* JASB, 1806, Vo!. IjXV, p. 27. He gives a reference for the plate in E. Atkinson’s 
Kumayun, p. 616, which I have not yet been able to verify. 

» AAK, Vol. II, p. 146. 

♦ JASB,. 1906, Vol. II (N.9.), p. 172. 
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The next ruler according to Abul-Fa?], was Raja Naujah, who 
ruled for three years. Could he be the same as Danuj Rai who 
according to the Ta’rlkh-i-Ftruz Shdhl ruled in c. 1280 A.D. at 
‘Sunar-ganw ’ and made an agreement with Sultan Balban that 
he should guard against the escape of the rebel Tughril by water? 1 * 3 
In any case the Musalman conquest of Bengal appears to have 
been complete about that year. The first Musalman coins 
which were struck by Mughith ud-Din Tughril from ‘ Laknauti ’• 
with the revenue ( of ‘Badan and Nudia’ are dated in H.E. 
653 (A. D. 1255).* 

In conclusion I would refer to some dynasties which appear 
to have ruled in the 13th century in two corners of the lower 
Canges valley. One of these were the Senas of Pith! (Magadha). 
The Janibigha inscription of Jayasena of this line is dated 
Laksmnnasenasya atltardjye sam. 83. The father of this prince 
was Buddhasena, probably the same person whose name occurs 
with that of Asokacalla in an inscription published in plate 
xxviii, No. c, in Cunningham’s Mahabodhi. There are two 
other Bodhgaya inscriptions of the time of Asokacalla dated in 
Laksmanasenasya atitardjye years 51 and 74. As the date of 
Asokacalla is fixed by his Gaya inscription dated in the Nirvana 
year 1813 (c. 1269-1270 A.D.), it is certain that the years 
referred to as atlta from L'aksmanasema must be counted from 
his defeat or death. Thus these Senas who probably succeeded 
the Cliikk /ras, appear to have been local feudatory princes near 
Gaya, possibly acknowledging the hegemony of the Musalmans." 
The Tippera plates of Harikaladeva Ranavankamalla ( ?) dated 
in Saha 1141 (c. A.D. 1219) and the Chittagong plate of 

1 Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 116. This Danuj R&i is possibly the same as Ariraja Danuja- 
madhava Dasarathadeva whose copper-plate grant was recently discovered at Adav&di in 
Vikramapnr, Dacca. See IB, pp. 181-82; Bengali Journal Bhdratvar§ u, 1832 B.8., pp. 
78-81. 

* Write, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta 9 Vol. II, Oxford, p. 146. 

3 8ee M, 1881, Vol. X, pp. 341-43 ; 1916, Vol. 44, pp. 210-18 ; 1919, Vol. 48, pp. 43-48 ; 
El, Vol. XII, pp. 27-3 Q;JB0R8 t Vol. IV, pp. 266-72. For the interpretation of the 
dates of these inscriptions see JASB t 1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 8 if. 
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Damodara dated in JSaka 1165 (c. A.D. 1243) reveal the existence 
of some chiefs in the extreme south-east. 1 * Their history requires 
further investigation. 3 

3 Genealogical Tables. 

( Dates Approximate .) 

I. The Khadgas ( c . 650-700 A.D.) : 

Khadgodyama 
J atakhadga 

Devakhadga (c. 679-685) 

= Prabhavati 

Bajaruja-Bajabhata. 

(687). 

II. The Paine (c. 765 to 1162 A.D.) : 

Dayitavisrnt 

Vapya^a 

Gojala I (c. 765-769) 

Deddadevl= | | 

Dharraapala ( c . 769-815) Vakpala 

! I 

| | = Banpadevi. | 

Tribhuvanapala Davajpala (c. 815 854) Jayap&la 

Rajyapala Vigrahapala I (c. 854-857) 

or Surapala I 

| = Laj jSdevI. 
NarayaQa^ala (c. 857-911) 

Bajyapala (c. 911-935) 

1 Asiatic Researches, 1807, Vol. IX, pp. 401-406 ; El, Vol V, Appendix, No. 865 ; 
JASB, 1874, Vol. XLIII, pp. 318-24; IB, pp. 168-63. 

* For the Karnipika dynasty of Tirhut and Nepal Bee supra, my ohapter on Nepal, 
pp. 203 ff. 

* Princes whose names are in italics did not reign. Uncertain relationship is indicated 
by vertical dots. 
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Rajyapal & (c. 911-935) 

| = Bhagyadevl 
Gopala II ( c . 935-992 A.D.) 

Vigrahapala.il (c. 992) 

Mahipala I (c. 992-1040) 

Nayapala (c. 1040-1055) 

Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-1081) 
| =YauvanafirI 


Mahipala II (c. 1082) 

I 

Hajyapdla 


Sfirapala ll (c. 1083) Ramapala (c. 1084-1126) 


Kumurapala Madanapala 

(c. 1126-1130) = Citramatika 

(c. 1130-1150) 

Gopala III (c.1130) 


HI. The Candras (c. 950-1050 A.D.): 
Purnacandra 

i 

Suvarnacandra 

' i 

TraiJokyacandra 

Srlcandra 

i 

Govindacandra (c. 1021-25) 
Layahacandra 


Govindapala 
(c. 1150-1162) 

? 

Palapala 


IV. " The Kamboja Princes (e. 911-92 A.D.) . 

V. The Suras (c. 950-1100 A.D.) : 

x 

Ranasura (c. 1021-25) 

Laksmi^ura (c. 1084-1100) 

49 


* * 
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VI. The Varmana (c. 1060-1150 A.D.) : 

Vajravarman 

I 

J&tavarman 

| — VirasSrl 
Samalavarman 

| = MnlavyadevI 
Bhojavarman 

[Jyofcivarman] 

Harivarman 

VII. The Senas (c. 1050-1280 A.D.) : 

Virasena 

Samantasena (c. 1050-75) 

I 

Hemantasena (c. 1075-07) 

= YaSodevi 

Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159) 

= VilasadevI 

Balia a8ena (c. 1159-85) 

=RamadevT 

Laksmanasena (c- 1185-1206) 

I = TildiidevI (?), Tandriidevi (?), Tattanadevi (?) or 
I Candradevi (?) 


? 

Madhavasena 


Vi£varupasena Ke^avasena 

(c. 1206-25) (c. 1225-1230) 


Sadaaena 

Danuj Rai (?) = Raja Naujah (c. 1280) 
VIII. The Line of Sudralta (c. 1100-1150 A.D.): 

S u dr aka 
Vi^varupa 

I 

Yakgapala 
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IX. The Minas t c. 1100 A.D.) : 

Van? am an a 
Rudramana 

X. The Kaivartae (e.. 1080-1100 A.D.) : 

Divvoka Rudoka 

I 

Bhlma 

XI. The Chikkorae of Pithi (c. 1050-1150 A.D .) : 
Vallabharaja. 

i * 

Devaraksita 

I *= SafikaradevL 

— r 

7 Kumaradevi. 

: = Gahadavala Govindaoandra (c. 1114-55) 

Bhimayalas (c. 1084-1100) 

XII. The Senas of Pithi (c. 1200-70 A.D.) : 

Buddhaaena 

Jayaaena 

XIII. The R&siraku^as of Akga (c. 1050-1150 A.D.) : 


Mathana or ( 

Mahana Brother 

„ ! 

Sivarajft 

i 1 

Sahkaradeyl Kahnuradeva 

■* Devaraksita of Pl^hi 


Daughter 


ugnter 

vigrahapala 


I 

Suvargadeva 

I 

Candra 


III 
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CHAPTER VII 


Dynasties of Orissa 

The region now known as Orissa, approximately extends 
from the river Subarnarekha to the Chilka Lake and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the Chhattisgarh division 
of the C.P. It lies between Lat. 19° 28' and 22° 4' N. and 
Long. 82° 88' and 87° 31' E. This area which is bigger in 
size than Ireland (32,531 sq. miles) contains no less than 17 
Tributary States covering an area of 28,046 sq. miles, which 
is more than double the .area (13,770 sq. miles) under the 
direct administration of the British Government. The modern 
distribution of the territories of the feudatory and the sovereign 
rulers throw interesting light on the period of Orissan history 
under survey. It would appear that in the pre-Muslim period 
also the sovereign powers often held only “ the narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Chota Nagpur plateau and the 
Sambalpur tract lying in the valley of Mahanadi ” while the 
region in between seems to have been, as now, governed by 
feudatory rulers. Another interesting characteristic of the 
history of Orissa is its intimate connection with the history 
of the Chhattisgarh division of the C.P. and with that portion 
of the Madras Presidency which lies to the north of the Goda- 
vari. The district of Sambalpur and five of the feudatory 
states of Orissa formed a part of the C.P. as late as 1905, 
while the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking Gan jam 
district with Orissa is still exercising the minds of Indian ad- 
ministrators. During the period under survey, some of the 
most important dynasties that ruled in Orissa appear to have 
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come into the country from these tracts, or ruled it from their 
head-quarters situated in those areas. There is some reason 
to believe that ICalihga, in its wider sense, included not only 
the area now known as Orissa but also considerable portions 
of the C.P. and northern Madras . 1 This probably explains 
the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Trikalinga,’ by the dynasties 
which ruled in northern Madras, C.P., and Orissa. The history 
of Orissa, therefore, in one sense, is included in the wider 
history of Kalinga. Looked at from this point of view the 
dynastic history of Orissa assumes some amount of homogeneity. 
But there is another difficulty. I have already indicated that 
Orissa has been always ruled by a number of dynasties simul- 
taneously. Of these, one or more at various periods assumed 
sovereign authority over the others, but at no time did the 
superior power completely destroy the tributary princes. These 
latter continued to enjoy a large measure of autonomy and 
generally did not mention the names of their sovereigns in 
their records. It is therefore often difficult tp find out to 
which particular power they owed allegiance. \The confusion 
is further increased by the fact that most of the Orissan records 
before the advent of the Gangas of Kalinganagara do not contain 
any date, or only contain dates whose epochs have not yet been 
settled. Palaeographic tests, though extremely helpful where 
long periods are concerned, are of comparatively little use 
when shorter periods are involved. In the present state of 
our knowledge of the palaeography of Orissan records, it would 
be rather risky to dogmatise, for instance, that a particular 


1 See infra , chapter on the Haibayas. Though in its narrow sense Kalinga was 
always distinguished from 0<£ra, Utkala and Malidkoaala , yet the fact that the Puranas 
definitely state that the Narmada drained Amarakan^aka, situated in the western half of 
Kali&ga ( KalingadeSe pascardhe parvate'marakan\ake) seems to support our contention. 
See Matsya (Ed. by Jivananda Vidyasftgara), Chap. 181, V. 12. Note also the three 
Kalifigas mentioned by Pliny, viz., Galingae ■ Macco-Calingae and Gangarides-Calingae , 
AGI, p. 594. Macco may signify Mekala or *the Dravidian Muka meaning three . In the 
latter case Macco- Caliogoe may be Muk-Kalingam ( = Mukha-Lingam) — Trikalingam. 
See JBORS , Vol. XIV, pp. 589-47 ; ibid , Vol. XIV, pp. 035-42. 
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grant must belong to tbe 9th century and cannot belong to the 
10th century A.D. The confusion is still further increased 
by the occurrence in certain groups of grants of common names 
and the inevitable tendency towards identification, often dis- 
regarding vital dft'erences. 1 In the following survey therefore 
I shall take up the dynasties separately, indicating as far as 
possible, in each case, their special characteristics, their time, 
and the area under their rule, and leaving it for some future 
occasion to attempt a synthetic and more ambitious outline 
of their history. 


(1) The Somavam4is of Kosala. 

In connection with the account of the Kalacuris of Tripurl, 
I have elsewhere referred to the so-called ‘ Srlpura kings ’ and 
their alleged connection with the Somavamsl rulers of Orissa. 2 
The inscriptions of the former, all of which have been found 
near the Raipur district in the C.P., give us the following list 
of kings : — 8 

In the lunar race, in the lineage of Panda 
Udayana 


Iudrabala 

x (Name not preserved) 

r~ 

( . i a). 

XI J. l/.s ^ 

i i 

(2) and (3) 

(4) 

Bhavadeva, 

Ciutadurga, 

or 

Ranakesarin 

or (Names not preserved) 

Nannelvara 

1 

1 1 

Mahi6iva Ch&ndragupta 

Tivaradeva or | 

Tivararftja Harsagnpta 



Mahftdivagupta 

Balarjuna 

1 

Ranakesarin 



1 Of. the attempt of Hiral&l to include all the Bhafija rulers in one family-tree, 
disregarding the differences of seal, provenance, and stories of origin ; see El, Vol. XVIII, 
PP’ 282 ff. See Hirananda dftstrl’s note, ibid, p. 285, fn. 5. 

* See infra, chapter on the Heih&yas. 

* For their inscriptions see ibid. 

50 
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The inscription of these princes are all issued from ftrlpura 
(modern Sirpur, Raipur district, C.P.). Their seal bears the 
figure of a Garuda and the epithet ‘ lord of Kosala ’ ( Kosaladhi - 
pati ). The inscriptions contain no dates, but Fleet agreed 
with Kielhorn that on palaeographic evidence they must be 
referred to about the 8th or the 9th centuries A.D. 1 It was 
Cunningham who first suggested that Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
the last prince of this line should be identified with Sivagupta, 
the first prince of a dynasty of rulers whose inscriptions were 
discovered in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa. 4 The inscriptions 
of these kings give use the following list of princes : — 

In the lunar race 
divagupta. 

Mahabhavagupfca — Janumejaya. 

Mahasivagupta— -Yayuti. 

Mahubhavagupta — Bbimaratha. 

The identification of the two Sivaguptas was rejected by Fleet 
on palaeographic considerations. He found after a careful exa- 
mination of the letters in the inscriptions of the Somavam4fs of 
Orissa that they could not possibly bo placed before A.D. 900, and 
should on the whole be placed somewhere between A.D. 1000 and 
1100. 8 The recorded reign-period of the last three princes ex- 
tends over more than 70 years. At least another 100 years must 
be assigned to account for the palaeographic differences between 
the two sets of inscriptions. As the name of the grandson and 
the grandfather appears to have been the same in the SomavamsI 
dynasty of Orissa 4 we must have at least a Bhavagupta, 

* EI, Vol. Ill, p. 333. 

* ASR, Vol. XVII, pp. 17, 85 and 87. 

» EI, Vol. ID, pp. 323-31. 

* Hiralal has pointed out that this practice prevails even Dow in some of the States 
of Orissa. Thus the " Raja of Damra is either a Sudhaladev or a Tribhuvanadeva." 
gee Inscriptions in C. P. an i Drrar , p. 91. 
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his son Sivagupta and his son Bhavagupta, 3 generations, 
to fill up the gap between the last king of the Siipura and the 
first king of the Orissa branch. The position may be illustrated 
by the following table : 

Mahasiva^upta-Bfilarjuna (last of the Sripura line, c. 850 A.D.) 

Mahubhavagupta ? 

Mahasivagupta ? 

Mahabbavagupta ? 

[Maha?]sivagupta (first of the Orissan line, c. 050 A.D.) 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal suggested that the sons of B&larjuna 
being driven out from the Srlpura kingdom by the dynasty which 
is usually designated as the ‘ Sarabhapura kings,’ gradualiy 
carved out a new kingdom in that portion of the Malianadi valley 
which is now known as the Sambalpur tract in Orissa. 1 What- 
ever may be the value of this suggestion it appears certain that 
the memory of their sovereignty in Tripura did not prevent the 
Orissan Somavamsis from changing some of the more important 
features of their administration. For though the Orissan kings 
had similar names and were also known as * lord of Kosala ’ 
(Kosalendra) , yet we miss the well-known Garuda of the Srlpura 
kings on their seals Their seals, like those of the Kalacuris of 
Tripur! and Tumnuvna, bear the figure of the Gaja-Lakfml. But 
this difference of the seal need not necessarily indicate a separate 
lineage, as branches of the same tribe are sometimes found to 
have different seals. Thus while the seals of the Kalacuris of 
Tripurl and Tummana contained the figure of the Gaja-Lakimt, 
those of the Kalacuris of Gorakhpur and Kalyafla bore the figure 
of a bull. The difference of the emblems on the seals however 
shows that the founder of the new branch must have been 
separated from his relatives of the old branch by a comparatively 


til, VoL XI, p. 186. 
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long interval. It is not unlikely that he may have been influ- 
enced by his neighbours the Haihaya and the Sarabliapur princes 
to adopt a new seal. 

The name of the first king of the Orissan branch of the 
Somavaih&s so far available is Sivagupta. No inscription of 
this prince has yet been discovered. But in the grants of his 
successors he is given imperial titles ( Pb.-M.-P .). On palaeo- 
graphic considerations I have approximately referred him to 
c. 950 A.D. If this guess is correct, he is probably to be identi- 
fied with the Kosalendra from whom the Tripurl Kalacuri 
Mugdhatuftga is said to have taken a place named Pali. 1 I have 
elsewhere suggested the identification of Pali with the modern 
village of that name, situated about 12 miles N.E. of Batanpur 
in the Bilaspur district (C.P.). The acceptance of these 
identifications would reveal one of the stages of that struggle 
between the Kalacuris and the Sornavamsis which gradually 
ousted the latter from their possessions in Clihattisgarh 
and restricted their power within the present limits of 
Orissa. 

Sivagupta was succeeded by his son Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The following grants have so far been discovered 
for his reign : — 

(1) Sonpur grant . — This was found in the State of Sonpur. 
The inscription contains 39 lines, and is incised on three plates. 
Those are strung together on a ring, the ends of which are 
secured by a circular seal bearing in relief the figure of the 
Gaja-Laksml , ‘ squatting apparently on a lotus,’ and the legend 
(SrUJanamejaya-deoa (?). The grant opens with Orh soasli ; 
then come the name and residence of the donor as follows : 
Suoariiapura 2 samdnasila- &rima t o Vijaya-skandhdodrdt Pb.-M.- 


1 Bilhari stone inscription, see infra , chapter on the Haihaya3. Note that the Orisssn 
SoBiavaihsia had the title Kosalemlra while the firipura branch bore that of Kosdliidhipati. 

* Modern town of Sonpur. 
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p.-J§ri-8i\agupta,-deva-padanudhydta-Parama-mdhe6vara-Pb.-M.- 
P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikalihgadhipati-lSri-Mahiibhavagupta-raia’ 
devah. It then records the gift of the village of Vakratentall 1 * * 
belonging to the Lupattara -Khanda 2 to the Bhattaputra J&tarupa, 
who was a resident of Meranda 8 and an immigrant from 
Raijhapham valli kand ara . 4 The grant is dated in lines 36-37 in 
the 3rd year of the victorious reign of Pb.-M.-P.- Janamejaya- 
deva. It was written by Mahasandhivigraha-prati-baddha- 
Kdyastha- Koigho§a son of Valla (bha?)ghosa, and engraved by 
Samgrama, son of Rayana Ojjha. 5 * 

(‘2) Patna grant (i). — This is reported to have been found 
' buried in an earthen vessel somewhere in the State of Patna 
in Orissa. The inscription consists of 45 lines incised 
on three plates. The ends of the ring, on which the plates 
are strung, are secured by a circular seal containing the 
figure of the Gaja-haksml in relief. The grant begins with : 
Om svasti, and then come the name and residence of the 
donor as follows : Muraslma 9 -Samavdsitah-3nmato Fijaya- 
katakdt 7 Pb.-M.-P.-$n-&ivagupta-deva-padanudhydta-Parama- 
mahe$vara-Pb.-M ,-P.- Soma-kula - tilaka - Trikalingddhipati - 3ri- 
Mahabhavagupta-raja-devah. It next records the grant 


1 Modern Bantentuli, 16 miles West of Son pur town. 

* Probably Lepta, 6 miles S. E. of Bolangir (Patna State). 

* Modern Menda, 17 miles West of Sonpur towD. 

4 Probably Modern State of Rairakhol. 

8 Edited by B. C. Mazumdar in El, Vol. XI, pp. 93-95. The editor calls the grant 
1 Vakratentall charter For the identifications and the place names in this and the following 
grants, see ibid , pp. 101 ff. and 2 )1 ; also OM, pp. 163 ff. In most cases, the identifications 
proposed should only be accepted as tentative. 

0 Identified with present Mursinga, in the Patna State, situated ^bout 11 miles from 
Binka in 8onpur: El, Vol. XI, pp. 102 and 193; see also Hultzscb's remarks, idl'd, Vol. 
VIII, p 139. 

7 Fleet was the first to take Kanaka of this word as a place-name (Cuttack) ; see EI 9 

Vol. Ill, p. 341, fn. I. Hultzach and then Hiralal have pointed out that the word must be 
accepted in its usual meaning of camp . In the Sonpur grant of this king the word Jifefa- 

hat is replaced by Shandhdvarat, It is to be noticed that whenever the word Vtjctya-kafaka 
occurs, the name of the camp is invariably ffiven, except when they are issued from Vinlta* 
pura or Yayatinagara: El, VIII, p. 139, and fn. 2; Vol. XI, p. 188. 
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of the village of Vakavedda in the OjigS- tafa- Visaya 1 to the 
following four Brahmans : 

(1) Dam aka, an immigrant from Fampasaraal and a resident of 

Lei£rfiga. 

(2) (Unnamed) son of Narapagantfa, an immigrant from Odayaspiga 

and a resident of Kha^dak^etra. 

(3) Vasudeva, an immigrant from Konkaledda and a resident of 

LipatuAga. 

(4) Kondadeva, an immigrant from Kalinga and a resident of 

Pampasarasi. 2 

In lines 39-42 we are told that the charter was written by 
the Kayastha Koighosa, son of Vallabhaghosa, who belonged to 
(th£ office of ) Mahasamdhivigrahin Mallft(datta ?), son of 
Dharadatta in the 6th year of the victorious reign of the Pb.~ 
Af.-P.-Janamejaya-deva. The grant ends with a verse in praise 
of king Janamejaya of the lunar race (Somavanfa) . 3 

(3) Patna grant ( ii ). — It was found in the State of Patna. 
The inscription contains 46 lines written on three plates joined 
together by a ring, the ends of which are secured by the usual 
circular seal bearing the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi in relief. 
The grant opens with Om svasti, and then gives the name of 
the camp and the titles of the donor and his father as in No. 2 


1 Onga is a small river which joins the Mahanadi in the State of Sonpur. Ohgdtata • 
Visaya is therefore * the district on the bank of the river Onga.' Hiralal suggests that 
Vakkavetjda is probably Bakti, 15 miles north of Bolangir and 4 miles to the south of the 
Onga river : El, Vol. XI, p. 198. Bnt B. C. Mazumd&r identified it with Bakebira, close 
to Salebhata Police Station, on the river Onga : see ibid , p. 101. 

* Hiralal and B. C. Mazumdar have suggested (El, Vol. XI, pp. 101 If. and 198) the 
following identifications of some of the places mentioned here : 

(1) Leisrhga— Loisinga, the headquarters of a Zamindari of the same name, in the 
Patna State, 11 miles north of Bolangir. 

(2) Lipatunga — Probably Lepta (?), 6 miles south-east of Bolangir. 

(S) Odayasrhga—OijMgn in the native state of Athmallik (Mozumdar). 

(4) Konkale4da — Probably Koknara in the Bora Sambhar Zamindari of Sambalpur 
district, 4 miles from Narsinghnath, 

» The grant was first noticed in 1877 by P. C. Ghosh in JASB , Vol. XLVI, Part I» 
pp. 178 ff. ; then edited by Fleet, El\ Vol. Ill, pp. 840-44. On the name Mails (datta ?) 
see ibid , Vol. VIII, p. 140. 
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above. It records the gift of the village of PasitalS 1 * in the Pota 
( ?)-Visaya to the Bhattaputras Kesava and Apya. It is dated, 
as in No. 2 above, in the Ofch year of Janamejaya. The record 
was also written by the K&yastha Koighosa, attached to the office 
of Mahasandhinirgahin Malladatta [the same as in No. 2].* 

(4) Nagpur Museum grant. — It was found in Satalma (or 
Satlama) in the Zamindnri of Barpali, Sambalpur district. Tho 
inscription contains 44 lilies, incised on three plates. The ends 
of the ring which holds the plates is secured by a circular seal 
whioh bears the usual figure of Gaja-Laksml in relief. The 
inscription opens with “ Om svastil From the fortunate Mura- 
slma, where flights of merry pigeons rise up at the sound of the 
anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) whose fame is spread 
by bards coming from all quarters.” Then follows the same verse 
which occurs at the end of No. 2 above. In the preamble 
of the grant which follows next (line 6 ff.) the donor and his father 
are mentioned with the same titles as in Nos. 1 and 2. The 
inscription then records the grant of the village of Satallama 3 * 
attached to the Kasalnda-Visaya * to the Bhattaputra Santha- 
kara, who was a resident of the village of Murujunga, and 
had immigrated from the village of Purusamandapa in the 
Odra-de&r. Lines 38-41 give the 8th year in the victorious 
reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikalingudhipati Janame- 
jaya-deva as the date of the grant. The 6asana was written by 
the Kayastha Allava, son of Kailasa, who was attached to the 
Mahasandhivigrahin Kanaka Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It 
was engraved by the same as in (1) above. 5 


1 Modern Pointala, 2 miles east of Bolangir. 

* Edited by G. M. Laskar, JASB, 1905, Vol. (N.S.) I, pp. 4-6 and 12.13. Hiralei 
lias suggested that Pot&(?)-Visaya may be Pord-Vigaya of the Cuttack grant. He baa 
identified tbe latter with Pow in Sonpur State, 19 miles south of Binka : See El, Vol. XI, 
pn. 199-200 ; also infra , p. 400, fn. 4. 

* Modern Satalma. 

* Modern Kuaarda, 10 miles N. W. of Satalma. 

* Edited by Hultzscli, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 138-43. For the identifications of the locali- 
ties see ibid, Vol. XI, pp. 101 ff. and 201, 
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(5-7) The 3 Cuttack grants ( i-iii ). — These were found in 
ploughing a field at Chaudwar, “on the opposite side of the river 
to Cuttack.” They form what is called in these grants (lines 46 
of i, 48 of ii and 50 of Hi) a trip hali-tam ra -ia sa na or set of 3 
connected charters. They are each written on 3 plates, which 
are strung together by sealed rings as in Nos. 1 to 4. The 
name and titles of the donor and his father are also the same as 
in the other charters. They are all issued from the Srimad- 
arama-Samavasitah srirna to cijaya-kataka , and record grants of 
the following villages to the Bhatta, the Mahattama SSdharana. 1 

(i) Randa 3 and Alandala 3 in Povfi-Fwryfl 4 in the 

Ko.4ala -deSa. 

(ii) Arkigrama in Tulumva -KhandaS 

(Hi) Tulenda (Trulenda ?)" in Sandana -Visage."' 

The charters were all written by the same person, the Kayas- 
tha Mahuka who belonged to the office of Mahasandhivigrahin 
Ranaka Malladatta in the 31st year of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta. They end with “ delivered by the Kosalendra and 
intended to give information to the Mahattama , it was 
received by Pundarikaksa; it was engraved by Madhava, son of 
Vasu.” 9 


Mentioned as mnntri in (/), line 37. 

Mod. Renda.6 inilea from Holangir. 

Mod. Alanda, 3 miles E. ot Bolangir. 

Mod. Pow, 8 miles N.E. of Bolangir. 

Mod. Turun on the Mahanadi, 27 miles S. of Sambalpur. 

Probably mod. Tulunda, near Pow. 

Probably mod. Honda, 11 mileB E.of Sonpur. 

Edited by Fleet, EI t Vol. TTI, pp. 3t5-51. For previous notices of tbe inscriptions 
Nos. 5 and 7 see I A, Vol. V, p. 55 ff. and JA8B , Vol. 41, Part I, Proceedings , p. 9 ff. 
For the identification of the localities see EI t Vol. LI, p. 199, and 04f, p. 166 ff. B. C. 
Mazumdar has suggested that the iirama or * ( pleasure garden" from which these records 
were issued is the same a9 the Vihdrardma, situated near Sonpur of the Marafija-Mura 
grant of Mahasivagnpta. As tbe localities so {ar identified have no connection with 
Cnttack, and are distinctly stated to be situated in Kosala, Mr. Maznmdar may be right. 
In that case the find-spot of the grant seems to have no connection with the extent of 
Janamejaya's'dominions. The grant uses Kosala for Kosala. 
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From the grants mentioned above we get very little information 
about the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta. 
He is of course given imperial titles and called the lord of 
Trikalinga and Kosala. But most of his inscriptions appear to 
have been issued from places situated in the states of Sonpur 
and Patna. The villages granted in the records, including 
those which were found near Cuttack, so far as they have been 
identified, are all situated within the area now occupied by the 
States of Patna, Sonpur and Athmallilc and the district of 
Sambalpur. Until further discoveries are made, we must tenta- 
tively conclude that in spite of his high-sounding titles he was 
the ruler of Western Orissa only. 1 As his grants are issued 
both from Suvarnapura (Sonpur) and Murasima (Mursinga in 
Patna State), it is difficult to decide on the name of his capital. 
But it has been suggested by some scholars that it may have 
been the city of Vinitapura, which occur in his son’s grants, 
and which has been identified with modern Binka on the 
Mahanadi, in Sonpur state. 2 * * As we have dated records of his 
reign up to his 3lst year we can approximately assign him to 
the period 975-1010 A.D. If this period for him is correct, he 
may have been the Kosala-natha who was defeated by the 
Tripurl Kalacuri Laksmanaraja. 8 We have seen that Pali, near 
; Ratanpur, was captured by Mugdhatunga, presumably from his 
father Sivagupta As the former was the great-grandfather of 
Laksmanaraja, the latter was possibly a very junior contem- 
porary of Mahabhavagupta I. 

Mahabhavagupta was succeeded by his son Mah&Sivagupta 
Yayati. The following grants are known for his reign : 

(1) Sonpur grant (i). — This was unearthed by a cultivator 
almost at the boundary of the villages of Jate Singa and Dungri, 
in the Sonpur State, some 14 miles N. E. of the town of 


1 Note that the Bithari inscription of the Tripurl Kalacuris seems to refer to an 

Ofra-nrpati contemporaneous with a Kosala-natha ; see El, Vol. I, p. 268. 

* BI, Vol. XI, p. 189. 

* See infra, chapter on the Haihayas. 

51 
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Sonpur. The inscription contains 46 lines, engraved in three 
plates. Bing and seal as in the grants of his father. The in- 
scriptions opens with a praise of the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the Tela, and then eulogises the king, who resides at Pat- 
tana-Suvarpapura as follows : — 

Karrtilta-Lata-GurjeSvara ( Gurjare£vara?)-Dd4ajvari (Drdvi- 
dajayl ?) Kanci - kaldpabharana-lampatah Kalinga - Koiigad- 
Otkalaka-Ko&ald-Svayambarah prasiddha-Gauda-Radhcimbara- 
prakar$anot(jhata l * -maruta-Htdnga- Vaitga-vimalambara-purna-can- 
dra-wabhujoparjita'Trikalingddhipati-Parama-mdhe^vnra-Pb.-Srl- 
Mahdbhavagupta - padanudhyata - P.-pranamita-rajanoprasevita- * 
paddTavinda-yugalah-3ri-Maha4ivagupta-8n-Ya,y&ti-devdLh. The 
inscription was issued from the victorious camp ( vijaya-kataka ) 
situated at Suvarijapura, and records the grant of two villages, 
M&ranja and Miora belonging to Santovarda-^ftunda of Sam* 
varavadi-Af anrfaia and within the Bhrapda- Visaya, which is 
attached to Kosala, to the Brahman Ya£askara. The grant is 
dated in the 3rd year of Yay&ti. It was written by the Ranakc 
Rudradatta. 3 

(2) Patna grant (i). — This was found in the Patna State. 
The inscription which contains 50 lines is written on three 
plates, and has the usual seal with the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi. 
It was issued from the camp ( kataka ) at Vinitapura (mod. 
Binka in Sonpur State). The inscription contains the usual 
titles of the donor and his father, and records the grant of some 
land on the northern bank of the Dasanarlya-nadl (or the river 
of the Dasftraa country ?) 4 belonging to the village of Talakajja 5 


1 •odghdtaf 

• - vajanopraevita . 

• The great hes been edited by B. C. Mezuaider in the JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 45-59, 
under the name Mtranja- Mur a Charter. In view of the importance of the inscription it 
deserves to be re-edited in the El. Before its re-edition it would be risky to form any 
theory on the origin of the dynasty on the basis of the word Vahtjdnoaya which according to 
the editor describes the lineage of Yayati. For his theory see OM, pp. 174 ff. 

4 Hiralal identiftes this river with the Nimuruti river, which flows between Jalajodo 
end Talagaja ; El, Vol. XI, p. 200. 

• Modern Talagaja, 10 miles 8.E. of Bolaogir. 
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ins Sanula. (or Sanrta)-Ptfaga/ in the Ko£ala-de£&, to a Brahman 
named Kamadeva, a resident of Jalajadda * in Kosala. The 
inscription was written by the order of the Ranaka DhSradatta, 
the MahAsandhivigrahin, in the 8th year of Yayftti. 8 

(3) Cuttack grant . — This was found among the official 
records at Cuttack. The original find-spot is not known. The 
inscription contains 66 lines, and is as usual incised on three 
plates. Bing and seal lost. The record opens with four verses 
describing the beauties of Vinltapura, on the Mahanadi, from 
which it was issued. Then in three verses it mentions a king 
named Janamejaya and his son Yay&ti. Then follows the 
names of the donor and his father, with the usual titles, 1 * 3 4 after 
which is recorded the grant of the village of Candagrama in the 
Marada- Fijaya in the Dafefiwa-Kosala to the Brahman Safikha- 
pani, ani immigrant from Srlvallagrama in the Madhyade3a and 
a resident of the Silabhanja-patl in the Odra-desa. In lines 
63-65 it is dated in the 9th year of Yayati’s reign. It ends 
with the name of the engraver, the Vijnani Madhava. 5 

(4) Sonpur grunt (ii ). — This was found in the Sonpur 
State. The inscription contains 53 lines, and, as usual, is 
incised on three plates, strung together by a sealed ring ; the 
figure on the seal is not clear. This grant, like No. (3), is also 
issued from Vinltapura, and contains the same titles for the 
donor and his father. It records a grant of the village of 
Nibiijda (1. 5) or NibinnS. (Z. 17) in the G anutapata - Manrlala in 


1 Hiraltl accepts the reading as Sanula, and identified it with Soinnula, in the 
Patna State, 22 miles 8. W. of Talagaja ; ibid. 

* Modern Jalajodo, near Talagaja. 

3 Edited bj G. M. ljaakar in JA8B , 1905. Vol. I (N.S.), pp. 6-7. 

* Tt is perhaps impuitant that' the father of (he donor, Mabfibhavagupta I. is here 
given in addition to the usual Pb.-M .-P., the epithets Parama-mahesvara , Somakula-tilaka § 
and Trikaiihgadhipati , which are wanting iu the records of MabAbhavagupta I before the 
name of his father Sivagupta T. 

s Edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Iff, pp. 351 -51. For the identifications see ibid, 
Vol. XC, p. 199. Has Silftbliauja-pdfi of this inscription any connection with the Bhafija 
ruler Silftbhaftjn, the father of VidyadliarabhaQ ja? If the uaincs are accepted as identical, 
this may thcow tame light on the relationship of the Bhafijas and the Somayamtfa. 
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Kosala-de£a to the Diksita Pugdarlka barman, who was a 
resident of the village Maramenda in the Kosala country and 
an immigrant from Bhataparoli. The writer of the grant was 
Mahaksapatalaka Ucchava Naga, son of Allava Naga, who was 
known to the Mahasandhivigrahika Ranaka Carudatta. The en- 
graver was !Fhakura Panaka. It is dated in lines 44-47 in the 
15th year of Yayati. 1 * * * 

(5) Patna grant (it). — Found in the Patna State. The 
grant consists of 64 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara.* 
It grants the village of -Peladell (or Helahcli ?) in the Tela- 
tatta -Visaya 8 in KosaIa-de6a, to the Bhatta Mahodadhi, a 
resident of Antaradi in the Lavatja- Visaya.* It is dated 
in the 24th year of Yayati. The charter was written by the 
Kayastha Tathagata, belonging to the office of Mahasandhi- 
vigrahin-Ranaka-Dharadaita, and engraved by Vijnam Vasuka 
[everything as usual in the other grants] , 5 * * 

(6) Patna grant (Hi). — Found in the Patna State. It contains 
75 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi. 
The object of the record is to grant the village Luttaruma of 
Tela-tatta- Visaya to the donee of the grant No. 5, who was 
an immigrant from Sravasti-Manrfa/o. It was dated in the 28th 
year of Yayati. The charter was written by the Kayastha 
Suryasena, belonging to office of the Sandhivigrahin of the 
Kosala-desa [everything as usual in other grants]. 8 9 


1 Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, El, Vol. XT, pp. 03 and 95-98, under the name Nibinn 5 

Charter. The editor has identified the village granted with the village of the same 

name (NibinnA) where the inscription was found. He has also suggested that the Visaya 

may be Gbantapara, in the same neighbourhood. 

* Identified by Hiralal with Binka on the Mahanadi. According to him tbeold capital 

Vinltapura was named Yayatinagara after the name of Yay&ti. See ibid, p. 189. Fleet 
pointed out that as Yay&tinagara was situated on the Mahanadi, it could not be identified 
with Jajpur, which is on the Baitaraui (Lat. 21° 28'N. and Long. 85° 33' E.), some 60 

miles north of the Mahanadi ; see ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 355. Yay&tinagara is mentioned in 

Dhoyi's Pavanaduta. 

9 Country on the bank on the mod. Tel, a tributary of the Mahanadi. 

* Probably modern Lebda. ‘18 mijej south-west of Bolangir, Patna State. 

* Edited by G. M. Laskar, JASB , 1905, Vol. I (N.S), pp. 7-8 and 16*18. For identi- 
fication, see El, Vol. XI, pp. 189 and 201. 

0 Edited by G. M. Laskar, JASB, 1906, Vol. I (N.S.), pp. 8-12 and 19-23. 
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The records mentioned above were issued from places on the 
bank of the Mahanadi, which if the identifications proposed are 
accepted, were all located in the Sonpur State. The villages 
granted by these inscriptions were mostly included in Kosala or 
Daksina-Kosala, and, so far as they have been identified seems 
to have been all situated in the States of Patna and Sonpur. On 
this evidence therefore we are led to conclude that the power of 
Maha&vagupta I Yayati continued to centre round the same 
region over which his father had held sway. 1 But there is some 
evidence to show that Yayati was a more powerful sovereign than 
his father, and he appears to have had some amount of military 
success. Unlike his father’s grants, his inscriptions in their 
introductory parts sometimes contain references to conflicts with 
his neighbours. Thus one of his Sonpur grants (i) seem to tell 
us that he ‘ conquered the lords of Karnata, Lata, Gurjara (?) 
and Dravida ; denuded Kanci of its glory, became the elected 
( 8vayambara ) lord of Kalihga, Kofigada, Utkala and Ko6ala ; 
was cooled by the wind of the famous countries of Gauda and 
Kadha, became as it were the full-moon in the pure sky of VaAga 
and became the lord of Tri-Kalinga after having conquered it 
with his own hands.’ A Patna grant (No. 6) adds the infor- 
mation that he defeated Ajapala in battle and captured 32 big 
elephants. It is difficult to determine how far these statements 
were founded on fact. As his grants record his 28th year, he may 
have flourished during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was 
thus a contemporary of Rajendra Cola, and must have witnessed 
the latter’s northern expedition, which was undertaken some 
time between 102 L and 1025 A.D. As the Tirumalai rock in- 
scription of the latter refers to Kosalai-natfu as one of the coun- 
tries through which the Cola conqueror passed on his way to the 
north but significantly enough, fails to record any military 


1 This area is sometimes described ns tbe * Sambalpur tract. 9 
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success of Bajendra Cola there, 1 * * * * * we may possibly be allowed to 
conclude that Yayati met with some amount of success against 
the Dr&vida king. But at present it would be risky to accept 
the theory of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar that Yayati personally went 
to Bengal to help its king in repelling the attacks from 
‘ Gurjara, Lata, Karnata, and Kaflci invaders.’ * Without 
accepting all that the prafastikdra claimed we may perhaps be 
right in concluding that Yayati was an ambitious ruler who won 
military fame by raiding the territories of his neighbours. But 
the fact that he was a contemporary of the powerful Tripuri 
Kalacuri kings Gafigeyadeva and Lak^ml Kama, the P&la king 
Mahipala and the Cola Bajendra shows that his success must 
have been limited. 

MahaSivagupta I was succeeded by his son Mahabhava- 
gupta II Bhlmaratha. The following inscriptions are so far 
known for his reign : 

(1) Cuttack grant . — This is reported to have been found 
“at Cuttack or closely in its neighbourhood,” but there is no 
precise information about its fukhspot. It contains 73 lines 
which are incised as usual on three plates. The figures on the 
seal is damaged and nothing can be distinguished now. The 
inscription opens with a description of the charms of the city of 
Yay&tinagara on the Mahanadi. Then in five verses it praises 
king Janamejaya, his son Yayati, and his grandson Bhlma- 
ratha. Then we are told that from Yayatinagara Mahabhava- 
gupta (titles and epithets as usual for him and his father), on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, granted the village of Gaudasi- 
minilligrama in the Kosala-sakhaiigadyanha- Vi§aya to the 
Ranaka Baccho, an immigrant from the SravastI-Af<w$fl/a and a 

1 EI 9 Vol. IX, p. 233. T be passage nuia aa follows which was 

difficult to approach (and which he subdued, in) close fights. The good Ko4alai*nadu , where 

brihmapas assembled, Tanda-bhutti , in whose gardens bees abounded, and which he 

acquired after destroying Dbarmapfila (in) a hot battle 9 

* OM, pp. 174-75 and 183-85. Note that in bis Patna grant No. 6 his Saniihivigralnn 

is described as of Kosa1a*dei<i. 
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resident of SifigoSgrama 1 * * 4 * in the Devibhoga- Vi§aya * in Kosala. 
Lines 66*69 are devoted to the praise of the Sandhivigrahin 
SiAgadatta. Lines 69-70 state that the Scisana was written by the 
Kayastlia Mafigaladatta. The grant is dated in lines 70-73 in 
the 3rd year of Bhlmaratha. It ends with the name of the 
engraver, the vijfianin Madhumatta. 8 

(2) Kudopali grant. — This was found buried in the 
ground at the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh tahsil of 
Sambalpur district. It contains 36 lines, and is as usual incised 
on three plates strung together by a ring. The ends of the ring 
are soldered into a seal which “ bears in high relief a sitting 
hamsa facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, and, 
below the haritsa, the legend Rdnaka-tin-lPujmlja].’' The top 
of the first side of the first plate contains the followiug line, the 
significance of which has not yet been understood : 

P emit a (?) pamhalatalikatamvolabholichatrasatau. 

The inscription proper begins with the date, the 13th year 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta-raja II, at Yayatinagara. 
(The titles and epithets of this prince and his father are as 
usual.) Then follow the name and residence of his feudatory : 
Pa ra ma-maheivara-Mathara -vamSodbhava - kulatilaka-Kaleivan- 
vara - labdha - prasada - Pancadaia - pallikadhipati - Samadhigata - 
pancamaha&abda-Mandalika-Rdnaka ^rt-Pufija, the son of Vo4a 
( ?). The latter from his residence at Va( ?)mandapatl * granted the 
village of Loisara 6 * in the Gidantla-Afan^ola 8 to the Bhattaputra 


1 Probably Singar in the Kbariar Zamiodari, io the extrema south of the Raipur dis- 
trict (C. P.), El, Vol. XI, p. 200. 

9 Identified with Deobhog in the Bindra Nawagarh Zamiodari in the extreme south 
of Kaipur district (C.P.) ; ibid. 

9 Edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 355-59. 

4 Identified with Bamra, a feudatory state in Orissa, called by the Oriyas Bgmapd&. 

Bamragarh, the old capital of Bamra, is 60 miles N. E. of Binka, El, Vol, XI, p. 201. 

J Identified with a village of the same name in Bargarh tahsil of Sambalpur distr.’ot, 

16 miles 8. W. of Sambalpur ; ibid. 

0 Hiralal suggested the reading Si^&pdft and identified it with Barap^&i in Bargarh 
tahsil, 11 miles 8, W, of Sambalpur town. 
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Narayana, an immigrant from Hastipada. In the last two lines 
is given the name of the writer of the copper-plate, Purnadatta, 
the son of the Sresthin Kirana of Lenapura. 1 

The two grants mentioned above do not supply us with any 
record of the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta 
II. If however the suggested identifications of the place- 
names are accepted we may conclude that his dominions extend- 
ed from the south of the Raipur district in the C. P. to Bamra 
in Orissa. His inscriptions show that he ruled for at least 13 
years. On palaeographic evidence we may refer him approxi- 
mately to the period 1050 to 1075 A.D. 2 

Hitherto Mahabhavagupta II Bhlmafatha has been consi- 
dered to be the last prince of the Somavamsls of Kosala. The 
discovery of the Sonpur grant of Kumara Some^vara-deva how- 
ever seems to add some new names to the dynasty. This 
inscription was found buried ini a field in the village of Kelgi 
in the Uttara-tlra division of the Sonpur State, about 18 miles 
to the north of Sonpur town. It contains 70 lines, incised on 
four plates. The seal attached to the ring is fashioned in imita- 
tion of a lotus bearing a ‘ seated figure with the right arm out- 
stretched to the knee,’ which may possibly be a representation 
of LaksmI. The inscription then opens as follows : 

Oth Svasti S rl-Suvarnapurdt Parama-mdhetvara-Pb.-M.-P.- 
Soma - kula - tilaka - Trikalihgadhipati - Sri - Mahabha vagu pta-raja- 
deva padanudhyata-Srimad-U d[d]yota Kesari-rija-deva-prasd- 
dikrta-Kosala-rdjydbhisikta-Sri- Abhimanyude vasya - atlta - rdjye 
Parama-mdheSvara-Pb.-Kumdrddhirdja-P.-PaScimalahkddhipat i- s 

1 Edited by Kielhorn, ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 254-59. 

* Kielhorn referred his Kudopali grant to about the first half of the 12th century ; 
ibid, p. 256. But see Fleet’s view on his Cuttack grant, which with the other grants of 
the family is referred to 1000-1100 A.D. ; tbtd, Vol. Ill* p. 333. 

* B. C. Mazumdar, identified the Sonpur tract 1 with Paicima- Lanka. He points 
out that according to popular tradition Sonpur was once known by that name. A small 
rook in the bed of the Mahanadi, within a stone's throw from the palace of the Maharaja, 
ip ftill oalled Lafiketrari ; tee ibid, Vol. XII* p. 239, 
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Soma-kula-kamala-kalikd-vikdsa-bhdsvara-Kumara-^n-Someswsi- 

ra-deva-pSdah-fcu&iZmaA. 

The inscription, in the formal part, records the grant of 
the village of Attends, 1 in the Uttaravalli-Fwaya, 2 of the Kosala 
rajya-A' honda, to the Bhattaputra Udayakara Sarman, an immi- 
grant from Mahuvali in Savatthi (SravastI ?)-Mandala and a 
resident of Kamalapura. 8 The inscription is dated in lines 14- 
15 in the * increasing victorious reign, year 1.’ 4 

The first name in the grant is that of Mahabhavagupta- 
deva. “ But from the manner in which this mention is made ” 
the editor of the grant found it 1 ‘ difficult to say which Maha- 
bhavagupta is referred to.” From palaeographic considerations 
however it seems likely that this prince is not the first of that 
name and that he may possibly be either the Mahabhavagupta 
of the Kudopali grant mentioned above, or a later prince bear- 
ing the same name. The letters of the Sonpur grant of Somes, 
vara, though agreeing in the main with the characters of the 
plates of the Kosala Guptas contain many modern Oriya and 
Bengali forms, which show that they are of a later time. The 
next difficulty is about the relationship between this Mahabha- 
vagupta and Uddyotakesarin who is said to have granted ( prasa - 
dikrta) the Kostda country to Abhimanyu. The word pada- 
nudhyata however may possibly signify that Uddyotakesarin 
immediately succeeded Mahabhavagupta and that the former was 
possibly a lineal or at least a collateral descendant of the latter. 
If this is accepted it would afford an interesting instance of the 
reappearance of Kesari names in the family tree after more than 
300 years. We have already shown that the name Ranakesarin 
occurs twice in the genealogical list of the Tripura branch of 
this family. The occurrence of names ending in Kesarin and of 

ft Identified by the editor with the village of Achenda, 7 miles from Kelgft. 

* The editor points out that Achenda is in the Uttara-tlra division of Sonpur. Thus 
it is iikely that Uttaravalli-Fifaya may be identified with the Uttara-tlra division. 

* Sten Konow suggested that this name may be o Sanakritisation of Eelgft; see ibid, 
Vol. XII, p. 238, fn. 2. 

* The grant was edited by B. C. Mazumdar, El , Vol. XII pp. 237-42. 
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‘ Janamejaya ’ and * Yayftti ’ in the Orissan branch of the 
family makes its identification with the Kesari- oarii&a of the 
Madla-Paflji seem probable. 1 * 3 

Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose Bhuvanesvar inscription , * 
dated in his 18th year, was edited by Prinsep as early as 1838. 8 
This record is damaged but the published text of the inscription 
gives the following genealogy of Uddyotakesarin : 

In the lunar race 

Trikalthgadhipa Janamejaya... killed in battle the U Jra-deaa-narapati ; 

j called Samrdt and Saptahga-rajyeivaTa. 

I 

Vicitravirya 
Abhimanyu 

OfujdIhara=Kolavati of the solarrace. 

I 

Uddyotakesarin. 

Some scholars have further identified the Uddyotakesarin of 
the Bhuvanesvar epigraph with the prince of that name whose 
inscriptions of his 5th and 18th years were discovered in Orissa 
in the Lalatendu Kesari and Navamuni caves respectively. 4 * Thus 
according to the proposed identifications all these princes bear- 
ing the name Uddyotakesarin were identical. As an illustration 


Dlrgharava 

Apavara 


1 For a summary of this part of the chronicle, see El, Vol. Ill, pp. 335 if. Fleet, who 
first proposed the identification of Janamejaya and Yayati of the inscriptions with the 
Janamejaya Kesari and Yayati Kesari of the chronicles, showed the utter unreliability of 
the chronological system of the Paftji , and remarked that 4 everything relating to ancient 
times, which had been written on the unsupported authority of these annals, has to be 
expunged bodily from the pages of history * ; ibid , pp. 325*26 and 337-40. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar however thinks that the Kesari kings of the PdHji must be identified with the 
Cola kings who invaded Orissa and 4 who bore the title Kesari * ; see OM , pp. 187 if. 

4 El, Vol. XII, p. 239. 

3 JASB, Vol. VII. Part I, pp. 557-62 and plate XXIV; El, Vol. V, Appendix, 
p. 90, No. 60H. 

4 inscriptions in Cdayagiri and Khandagiri, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 165-166, Nos. XIV 

and XV. 
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however of the uncertainties of the history of this period of 
Orissa the interesting fact may be mentioned that the scholar 
who admits the identity of the two Uddyotakesarins of the Sonpur 
and Bhuvanesvar inscriptions refers the latter epigraph to the 
12th century, 1 while the scholar who identifies the two Uddyo- 
takesarins of the Bhuvanesvar and the Navamuni cave inscrip- 
tions refers the latter record to ‘about the 10th century.’ 2 

The identifications proposed have to face other difficulties. 
If the Janamejaya who appears at the head of the table in the 
Bhuvanesvar epigraph was the same person as Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, and if the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant 
is accepted as Mahabhavagupta II, then in one case Uddyo- 
takesarin becomes the 3rd reigning king from Janamejaya and in 
another case the 6th. The difficulty is partly solved if we sup- 
pose that the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant was later 
than the prince of that name in the Kudopali grant. For this 
would make Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant the 5th reigning 
prince from Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, with a possible 
Mahasivagupta in between the two Mahabhavaguptas of the 
Kudopali and the Sonpur grants. This would tend to lessen the. 
distance between the two Uddyotakesarins. The position may 
be illustrated by the following table : 

1. Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 

2. Mahasivagupta II Yayati 2. Dirgharava 

3. Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 3. ApavSra 4. Vicitravirya 

4. Mahasivagupta III (?) 5. Abhimanyu 

I I . 

5. Mahabhavagupta III 6. Candihara 

6. Uddyotakesarin 7. Uddyotakasarin 


1 Mr. B. G. Mazumdar. El, Vol. XII, p. 239; see also his 0U, p. 170. 

* Mr. a D. Banerji, ibid, Vol, XIII, p. 165. 
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Under this scheme DIrgharava is accepted as a son of Mah&- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya, and Uddyotakesarin a collateral des- 
cendant of the Mahabhavagupta (III ?) of the Sonpur grant. As 
I have already suggested, it is possible that Uddyotakesarin 
succeeded Mahabhavagupta (III ?) who possibly died childless. 

The discovery of most of the inscriptions of Uddyotakesarin 
near Bhuvanesvar 1 may indicate the transference of the seat of 
the SomavaIiiSis , kingdom from the Sambalpur tract to the sea- 
board of Orissa. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the Sonpur grant of Some&vara distinctly states that Kosala was 
granted by Uddyotakesarin to Abhimanyu, who apparently found- 
ed a feudatory dynasty in the Sonpur tract. The Kumaradhi- 
rdja Somes' vara was possibly a son of Abhimanyu, and appa- 
rently succeeded the latter at Suvargapura. 

Nothing is known about the history of the successors of 
Uddyotakesarin. According to the Mddla-Pdfiji Suvarna Kesarl 
who ruled in c. 1123-32 A. D. was the last king of the Kesarl 
dynasty. We are told by this chronicle that Orissa was con- 
quered by a king from the south named CodagaAga (1132-52 
A.D.) who established the ‘ GaAga-vamsa. ’ * Fleet rightly 
identified this CodagaAga with Anantavarmft CodagaAga of the 
later GraAga dynasty, for whom we have dates ranging from Sdka 
998 to iSaka 1069 (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). Though Suvarna Kesari 
is utterly unknown to epigraphic evidenoe, and may possibly be 
fictitious, yet it is not unlikely that the Orissan chronicles may 
have retained a reminiscence of the real facts when they make the 
later GaAgas the successors of the Kesarts in Orissa. There is 


* At toother illustration of the uncertainties of Oristan history may be mentioned the 
fact that nobody yet knows who founded the magnificent Liftgarftja temple at Bhuvanes- 
var. According to the M&dla-P&Hji Lalatendu Kesarl bnilt the temple in Saha 688 (A.D. 
666). Reoent studies however tend to show that it was probably erected by one of the ances- 
tors of Uddyotakesarin in c. 1000 A.D*. See R P. Chanda* A8I , 1933-24, pp. 119-22; also 
B. C. Mazumdar, OM % pp. 196-99; N. Tripatbi, in JBOB8 , 1928, June, p. 803; AO, Vol. 
pp. 66-58. 

* El, Vol. Ill, pp. 886 ff. 
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no inherent improbability in the proposition that the Somavaihgi 
Kesarls were destroyed during the vigorous reign of Ananta- 
varma Codagafiga sometime before c. 1148 A.D. 1 * 

(2) The Karas of Tosali. 

The Karas appeared to have ruled in Orissa from about 
the 8th century down to the 11th century A.D. Most of their 
inscriptions were discovered in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, 
and Ganjam ; and it seems likely that they ruled, for some time 
at least, over portions of these districts synchronously with the 
Somavam&s of Kosala. Most of their charters were issued from 
Guhesvara-p&taka, 3 and record grants either in Uttara or Daksi- 
9a Tosali. Some of these grants include Kniigada-Maniala in 
the latter division. Tosali has been rightly identified with Tosali 
mentioned in the Orissan edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka.* 
Daksina - Tosali is mentioned in the Patiakella grant of Maha- 
raja &ivar§ja dated in (Gupta) Saihvat 283. 4 * * * Kufigada * is 
apparently the Kung-yu-Vo of Yuan Chwang,® which was situ- 
ated 1,200 li to the South-West of Wu-t*u (Udra) T and 1,400 
or 1,500 li to the North-East of Ka-leng-ka (Kalihga). 8 Cun-v 
ningham and Fergusson identified Kung-yA-Vo with the region 
about the Chilka Lake, now included within the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam. 9 

1 On the subsequent history of Kosala see the Patna Museum plates of Bometosrs, 
who belonged to the Colanvaya and claimed to be lord of Kosala. The characters of this 
record belong to the 14th oentury. 8ee El, Vol. XIX, pp. 97-99. 

* In some of their grants the name seems to be Subheivara-pdtaka ; see JBORS , 
Vol. VC, pp. 4l9 f l ; 1928, June, p. 982 ff. ; or Subhadeva-pdfak*, El, Vol. XV, p. 8. 

* Hultssch, CJI, Vol. I, Inscriptions of A&oka, pp. 92 ff. Also fn. 1 on p. 95. 

* El, Vol. IX, p. 287. 

9 Also spelt Koftgoda ; see El, Vol. VI, p. 141 ; JBORS , Vol. V, pp. 564 ft. 

4 Or Kung-gu*Vo or Kung-yt-Vo ; see YC, Vol. II, pp. 196*98. 

’ Or Ota (Odra), YC, Vol. II, p. 193. 

* Ibid, p. 198. 

9 Ibid, p. 197. Furgosson thought that its oapital 11 was situated to the northward of 

the Chilka Lake and somewhere between Cuttack and Asks, where one of Atoka's great 
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The Kara grants, like most Orissa inscriptions are undated, 
or are dated in eras of uncertain epoch. Recently however 
Prof. Sylvain Levi has greatly assisted the attempts of scholars 
to find the period of the Karas in Orissa by suggesting the 
identification of one of its earlier kings named Subhakara with 
‘ the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion,’ 
* king of the realm of Wu-Cha ’ who sent an autograph MS. 
to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D. 1 The Ganjam 
plates of the Sailodbhava feudatory Miklkavaraja Sainyabhlta 
show that the Orissan coast-districts, including portions of 
Ganjam, were under the Gauda king Sasauka up to year 0 IQ- 
20 A.D. 2 After the defeat of Sa&iuka these dominions of the 
latter may have passed under the control of Harsa for some 
time.® It was probably during the confusion that followed 
the death of Harsa that the Karas succeeded in establishing 
their power in Orissa. In their earlier inscriptions the Karas 
claim descent from the Bhaumanvaya or Bhauma-kula , 4 while in 
the later records they are said to have sprung from the VinMa of 
the Kara kings. Sometimes their dynasty is simply referred to 
as Kara-kula. 

The earliest inscription of the family appears to be the 
Neulpur grant of Subhakara. It was found among the old 
records of a Zamindar of Darppan, in the Cuttack District. 
It contains 34 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
The circular seal which is attached to a projection on one side 
of the plate bears in its upper part the figure of a bull couchant. 
Its lower part contains the legend Sri-Subhakajadevasya. 
The inscription is undated, but on palaeographic grounds can 
be referred to the 8th century A.D. It opens with Om Svnsti- 


* El, Vol. XV, pp. 363.64. 

* Ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46. 

3 Life, p. 164. It refers to the assignment of ' the revenue of eight; large towns of 
Orissa * by STl&ditya to the learned Jayasena. 

* Cf. Genealogies of the dynasties of As Bam, see supra, pp. 237 ft. 
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Jaija-sknndhaourat Subliadevapatakat, and then gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhaumdnvaya 
Paramopd$aka-$r( ?)gatapha( ?)-nfuna Ksemankara-deva 
Parama-tathagata 8t;a(//iarrHdrt>/>ifa-t?amd«r<ma-Bharasaha-Sivakaradeva. 

i 

Parama-saugata Mata-pUr-padiiiiuilhyata Maharaja Subhakaradeva. 

It then records the grants of the villages of parvata-droni- 
Komparaka and Dapdaftkiyoka, situated in the Visayas of Pafi- 
cala and Vubhyudaya in Uttara- Tosali,to one hundred Brahmans 
(names given). The date Surhvut 8 occurs in line 80. The 
Dutaka of the grant was the Mahaksapafaladhika mdhikrta 
Samudradatta. It was written by the Mahaksapatalika Bhogika 
Brahmadatta, heated ( tapitam ) by Pettapala Narayana, and 
engraved by Tatthakdra Edadatta. 1 2 

From the titles of the kings it is clear that the kings were 
Buddhists. But, like the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, they 
did not find it conflicting with their tenets to pose at the same 
time as guardians of the Varnasramas. The figure of the 
bull on their seal shows the curious blending of later Buddhism 
and Saivism. Prof. Sylvain Levi has identified the donor of the 
grant with the Mahayana Buddhist king of Wu-ch’a (Cdra) 
who sent an autograph MS. to the Chinese emperor Te-tson^ 
in A.D. 795.* The Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the 
king given in Chinese as ‘ the fortunate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion’ is Subhakara Kesarin or Simha, 

Sivakaru, the father of Subhakara of the Neulpur grant, has 
been identified by some scholars with Sivatikarn, the first prince 
mentioned in the Chaurasi grant of Sivakara. 3 This grant 


1 Edited by R. D. Bannerji, El, Vol. XV, pp. 1-8. The editor reads the name of the 
donor as Subha kara ; but I have accepted the correction suggested by Prof. Levi and ac- 
cepted by Prof. F. W. Thomas; ibid, p. 3U4. 

2 Ibid, pp. 3t»3-ti4. 

• JBORS, 1928, June. p. 304. 
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was found in the village of Chaurasi, in the pargana Antarodh, 
thana Nimapara, in the Sadar division of the Puri district. 
It contains 29 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
On a projection of the plate on its left side is the circular seal 
formed like an expanded lotus flower bearing the figure of a bull. 
The inscription on the seal is illegible. The letters of the 
grant are not later than the 9th or I Oth century A.D. It opens 
with Oth siddhih, and then follows (lines 2-3) the name of the 
residence of the donor — Guha(3ubha ?) devipatikar-vasinah 
vijaya-skandhavarat. Then follows the genealogy : 

In the mighty kula of Bhauma. 

Sivankara 

| = Mahadevi Jayabali-devl. 

P6.-Af.-P.-8ubhakara Utkalendra 

| —Mahadevi Madhava-devl. 

Pb.-M.-P. Sivakara. 

The inscription then records the grant of the village of Vuvrada 
in the Anarudra- Visaya of Daksina~To&&li to the Brahman J&llu- 
bhatta. It is dated in line 10 in Sathvat 13. It was written by 
the Tastakara Harivardhana. 1 * 

If we accept the identification proposed above, we may have 
to reject the suggestion of Mr. R. D. Banerji that Maharaja 
Subhakara was a feudatory ruler. 3 For in this grant his family 
is given all the imperial titles that sovereign rulers assumed 
during this period. Unfortunately we do not know the names 
of the immediate successors of Sivakara II. The grauts of 
DaodimahadevI, which undoubtedly belong to a later period, 
contain the names of a number of her predecessors. But the 
name of Sivakara (II) does not occur amongst them. In the 
present state of our knowledge we must remain contented with 
the suggestion that Sivakara (II) and his ancestors preceded 


1 Edited by Narayana Tripathi, JBORS , 1928, June, pp. 292-306. This editor 
also gives the name of the father of the donor a* Subhakara. Toiali i» probably • 

mistake for Tosali . 

■ El, \o\. XV, p.2. 
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LolabhSra or LonabhSra, the first prince in the direct line from 
DamJi-mahRdevI. 1 The following grants of this queen are known : 

(1) Ganjam grant (i). — It was found in the office of the 
Collector of Ganjam ; find-spot unknown. The inscription con- 
tains 43 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. On its proper 
right is soldered a seal resting on an expanded lotus-flower, 
bearing the figure of a couchant bull, and below it is the legend 
8rimad-DancH-mahadevt. The characters of the inscription may 
be classed together with those of the Nadagam (in Ganjam) 
plates of Vajrahasta of 8aka Samvat 979 (A. D. 1058), and with 
those of some other inscriptions belonging to about the 12th or 
13th centuries A. D. 2 The grant opens as usual with Om svas- 
ti, and then comes in the 3rd line the name of the donor’s place 
of residence : Srimad Guhetvara-pataka-nivasl vijaya-skandha- 
vdrat. Next comes the following genealogy of the donor : 

A king named Unmatta-simha* 

From his family ( Tad-vamiad ) 

Mangapada (?) and others. 

In their family (Tad-vamSe) 

(1) King Lonabhara 


(2) Kusumabhara (3) Lalitabhara 


(4) Santikara (5) Subhakara 

^ =(6) Gauri (?) 

Parama-mahe&vari-Mata-pitr-pidanudhyata-Pb.-M.-P. 

(7) Dandi-mahadevx 


1 JBORS, 1923. June. p. 304. 

* El, Vol. VI, pp. 153-54, Nos. 568, 655, 659-60, 664, 665, 672-73 and 711-14 of 
Kielhorn’s list of Northern Inscriptions in El, Vol. V, Appendix. Kielhorn though not 
venturing to express any definite opinion on the age of the inscription, remarked that 
it ‘could hardly be older than the 18th century.’ But I think the date of the grant 
must be placed sometime before the middle of the 12th century, for there could hardly 
be any place for a sovereign ruler in the Ganjam area dnring the reign of Cogegaftga 
(c. 1076.1147 A.D.). In fact it seems likely that either Dapdi-mahftdevl or her 
immediate successors were destroyed by that powerful ruler of Kalifiganagara. 

* The name is sometimes given as Unma$ta*kosarin $ see tn/vo, p. 421. 
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The inscription then grants the village of Villa, belonging 
to the eastern division of the Varadfi-khanda- Visaya of the 
KflngSda-MflndaZa, to the Pratihdra Dhavala, on the occasion of a 
Samkranti in Samvat 180. Line 41 adds that a quarter (?) of 
this village again was given by Dhabala to the Brahmans on the 
occasion of a Samkranti. The grant ends with the name of the 
engraver, Sambhaka. 1 * 

(2) Gan jam grant (ii). — This was found with (1). The 
inscription contains 89 lines. It records the grant of the village 
of Garasambha in the Arttani -Visaya in KSfigSda -Man4alaka in 
Daksina-KG&alB? to the Bhattaputra Purusottama by the donor of 
No. 1. Lines 88-39 record that half of this village was given 
by the donee to Bhattaputra Ravika. It was written by the 
Mahaksapatalika Bhogada, and engraved by the Tdmrakdra 
(Kantha?)kaka. The inscription is not dated. [Seal, genealogy, 
place of residence, titles, etc., as in No. 1.] 3 

(3) Banpur grant . — This was found in the possession of a 
Brahman family of Kumurang Sasan, a village near Banpur in 
the Puri district, some 5 miles from the Balugan Station of the 
B. N. Ry. It is reported to have been discovered in the desert- 
ed village of Mansinghapur, about 7 miles from Kumurang. 
The inscription consists of 45 lines, incised on a single plate. 
It records the grant of Kan tsaran agarl - rd ma in the Khidinga- 
hara-F/.saya in the K ungad a- Ma nda la of Daksina-Tmsilii to some 
Brahmans by tlie donor of No. 1. It is dated in the 18th year 
of an unspecified era. At the end of the inscription occurs the 
name of the Muhnksapatulddhikrtn Rdnaka Bhusana Naga and 
Mahaksapatalika Bhngi Padmuscun. Genealogy of the donor 
nearly the same as in No. 1, with the following exceptions : Srl- 
nifld-Gayada and others is substituted for ‘ Manga pad a and others,’ 
Lolabhara is substituted for Lonabhara and Unmatta-simha 


1 Edited by Kiel horn, ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 135-40. 

• Could it be a mistake for Tosala (i.e., Togalf = Tosali). 

* Edited by Kielhorn, EI t Vol. VI, pp. 140-42. 
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is said here to have been born in the family of Kara kings. 
Everything else as in No. I. 1 

Of the princes mentioned in the genealogy of Dan<Ji-mah&devI 
G-ayada is identified by some scholars 2 with Gaya4atufiga-deva , 
for whom we have the two following inscriptions : 

(1) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant. — The find-spot of this 
is unknown. It contains 40 lines, incised on both sides of a 
single plate. The seal is elliptical, and bears the figure of a bull 
and the legend Sn-Gayaiatunga-devasya. The characters are 
similar to those of the plate of Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya, 
and may be referred to the 10th or 11th century A. D. The 
inscription opens with the praise of a mountain called Mahdpar- 
vata, whose body was marked by the kings of the Tufiga dynas- 
ty. Then occurs the name of Yamagartta -Mandala. Next comes 
the genealogy of the donor, as follows : 

In the Tunga-varhtfa, S andily a -170 ira Raja- Jagattunga, who came 
from Bohitagiri (mod. Bohtasgarh in Shahabad district, 
Bihar?). 

In his line Salaijatunga 

Parama-mdheivara-Samadhigata-pailca-mahdiabda- 

Gayadatunga-deva. 

The inscription then records the grant of some land in the 
village of Toro in the Ve^duriiga- Visaya, in the Yamagartta- 
Mandala, to a number of Brahmans settled at the village of 
KuruvSbhata in the Odra -Vi§aya. s 

(2) T dicker grant . — This belongs to the Talcher State of 
Orissa ; find-spot not known. The inscription contains 36 lines. 


1 Edited by H. Pandey, JBORS. Vol. V, pp, 664-78. 

* JBORS, Vol. V, p. 668, fn. 2 ; ibid, 1928, Jane, pp. 295-96. 

» Edited by Prof. N. Chekreverti, JASB. 1909, Vol. V (N.8.), pp. 817-60. The 
editor thinks that the word Van&ryaiatru occurring in line 11 may be a surname of 
Jagattufiga or of a predecessor of the latter. The. Ciindrai of Baagil alio claims J to 
have come from Rohitagiri ; see El % Vole XXII, pp. 118 ff. ; also supra, p. 322. 
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It records the grant of the VamaitSllo-grama in the Tufikerft- 
Vifaya in the Yamagartta-.I/an$aZa to 3 Brahmans who were 
settled in the Odra- Fifaya. One of the donees oame from the 
Varendra-il fandala, while another came from Sftvathl. 
(s= SrSvastI). [Everything else as in No. 1.] 1 

These grants seem to indicate that Gayadatuhga was a 
worshipper of Siva, and possibly a feudatory. The find-spot 
of his second grant shows that his territory was not far-removed 
from the centre of power of the Kara rulers. The seals of his 
inscriptions also bear the figure of a bull like those of the Karas. 
The designation of the family name as Tunga-vamfo should be 
no insuperable bar to the acceptance of these rulers as members 
of the Kara family. Family names in Indian dynasties some- 
times start from an accidental similarity of the ending of the 
names of some of its members, and I think the occurrence of 
3 successive names ending in Tunga may have led the praiasti- 
kcira of the 3rd prince to call his dynasty Tunga-vamsa. On 
the evidence available we cannot be sure on the point but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to accept tentatively the 
identification proposed. But we must at the same time conclude 
that the period between Sivakara II and Lonabhara was a 
period of disruption in the family history of the Karas. It is 
not unlikely that during this period a more powerful neighbour, 
possibly the Somavam6Is of Kosala completely destroyed their 
sovereignty. Unmatta, Mangapada and Gayada were probably 
representatives of the family who held a precarious power as 
feudatories in different parts of the seaboard of Orissa. 


1 Edited by R. D. Banerji, JASB , 1916, Vol. XII (N.S.), pp. 291-95. Previously 
edited by N. Vsbu in the Archaeological Survey of Mayurabharija , Vol. I, p. 152 ff. For 
Mother inscription of the Tunga family see the Bonat grant of Mah&raja Ranaka.Par.ama - 
m&hetivara-Samadhigata-panca-mahd-iobda-AQtadata-Gondamadhipati-Viintatxiiig a II,. son 
of Khadgatupga and grandson of VinXtatunga I, who came from Rohitasi (Iiohtasgarh ?). 
The seal is circular, and hears in relief a a couchant deer with trees in front, symbols 
for the sun and moon, a lotus, * and the legend firl-Vinitatunga-deva, It was edited by 
H. P. g&strl in JBORS , Vol. VI, pp. 286*40. 
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LoQabhara was descended from one of these branches, and 
appears to have succeeded in reviving the lost prosperity of his 
family. 

No records have yet been discovered of Lonabbara and his 
two sons KusuinabhSra and Lalitabhara. But the Dhenkanal 
grant of Tribhuvana-mahadevI, the queen of the last prince, 
throws important light on his reign and the period immediately 
following. This inscription was discovered in the State of 
Dhenkanal in Orissa. It contains 42 lines, incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal has the figure of a bull 
couchant and the legend Srlmat Tribhuana(vana?)-mahadevi. 
It was issued from the Vijaya-skandhavara at Subhe^vara-pfitaka 
and is dated in year 35 of an unspecified era. It records the 
grant of the village of Kontaspara in the Tosala- Visaya to Bhafia 
Jagaddhara for the object of * bringing down rain,’ by the 
queen Tribhuvana-maliadevl. The genealogy of the donor is 
given as follows : 

When the Maharajas UnmaUa-kcsarin 1 and Gayada 
had gone to the city of Indra : 

In the kara-lnda (line 1G) 

M.-P. -Lalitabhara = M P .-Pb .-Paramu-vaisnavi-Mdtdpiir-pdddnudhydtd 

Tribhuvana-njahudevl. 

We are told by this inscription that the donor of the grant 
was the daughter of Raja Malladevu the ornament of the 
southern regions. This Malladeva appears to have helped the 
Karas to uphold their power after the death of a prince who 
was possibly his own son-in-law. We are then told that 
Tribhuvana-maliadevl, though at first unwilling to take up the 
reins of the government, was at last prevailed upon by a very 
pious lady named Purayidevl. The Duiaka of the grant was 


1 Sauie as rnma(ta-6iu)lrd of the (ianjarn grant of Daniji-inah&devi ; ace supra t 
p. 417. 
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the Mahaksapatalika Balabhadra, and the writer Mahakiapa- 
talika Bhogi Nagadadeva. 1 

In the genealogy given in the Gan jam grant (i) of Daijdi- 
mahadevi we have 7 rulers of the line of Lonabhara. The 
inscription noticed above gives us the name of an additional 
member and the total number of princes from LoQabhara to 
Daijdi-mahadevI now stands at 8. The only other member of 
this family for whom we have epigraphic records is Santikara, 
the son of LalitabhSra. One of his inscriptions was discovered 
in a small cave near Asoka’s rock-edict at Dhauli in Puri district.* 
Another short inscription of 5 lines belonging to this prince 
was discovered in the Ganesagumpha at Khandagiri, in Puri 
district* which appears to record some dedication made by 
Bhlmata, a physician ( bhisak ). 

We do not know the name of any other ruler of this family 
after Dandi-mahadevf. As the characters of the grants of this 
queen belong to the period c. 1058-1200 A. D., it is not unlikely 
that the dynasty was destroyed during her reign or in that of 
one of her immediate successors by the growing power of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara. It seems almost certain 
that the -Karas must have been swept away before the advance 
of Avantavarman Oodagafiga (c. 1076-1147 A. D.) who con- 
quered the ruler of Utkala and apparently extended the frontiers 
of his kingdom from Godavari valley to the Ganges. 


* Edited by H. P. Sistrl, JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 419-27. The editor takes Cornetts. 
Kesarin and Gayatfa aa members of different dynasties each of which was d<stinot from 
the Karas. Bat see above, p. 417, the Gan jam grant (t) of Dapdi-mab&devi where the line 
of IiOQabb&ra is said to be descended from the line of Unmstta-siihha and Mangapada. 

4 Noticed in El, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

3 Edited by R. D. Banerji, El, Vol. XIII, p. 167, No. XVII. A difficulty in the 
way of aocepting the identification of this Santikara with the son of Lo^abbftra is the 
period of the script of this inscription. According to the editor it belongs to aboat the 
first half of. the 9th century A.D., which, considering the nature of the script of the 
Ganjam grant of Dapdi-rofthftdevl, ia much too early for her uncle. 
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The Bharijas. 

Princes bearing names which end in bhanja appear to 
have ruled in Orissa and the northern portion of Ganjam 
district for about three or four hundred years. Their 
grants, most of which are undated or dated in eras whose 
epochs have not yet been fixed, have been referred by 
various authorities to periods ranging from about the 10th 
or 11th to the 14th or the 15th centuries. These inscrip- 
tions were mostly discovered in the states of Mayurbhanj, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla and the northern portion of the 
Ganjam district. The proposed identification of the localities 
mentioned in these grants, if accepted, would show that with a 
few exceptions most of them were situated in the area indicat- 
ed above. It is evident that there were at least two main 
branches and more than one minor branch of these princes. 
Some of the inscriptions actually say that like the Rudras, the 
Bhanja princes were many thousands in number. The seals 
and the stories of the origin of the different branches also often 
vary considerably from one another. In many of the grants 
the princes are designated ‘ lords of Khinjali’, while some of the 
oldest records seem to give Khijinga as one of the capitals of 
the Bhanjas. If the identifications of Khinjali-il/rtwfrffo and 
Khijinga with Keonjhar and Khiching in Mayurbhanj are 
accepted, 1 it is possible that one of the two main branches ruled 
in the region now occupied by those two states. The other 
important branch appears to have held sway in the valley jof the 
Rushikulya river in the north of Ganjam district. From the 
fact that none of these princes had any imperial titles it seems 
certain that none of these Bhanja princes ever attained sove- 
reign rank, and it appears that they were feudatories of their 

* Accepted by Hiralal ; but see R. D. Banerji, JBORS , March-June, 3929 # 
pp. 83-84. He proposes its identification with 11 the country on both banks of the Maha- 
nadi near and about the modern states of Sonpur and Baudh.’* 
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more powerful neighbours. But unfortunately their charters 
never mention the names of their overlords. Thus though in 
different localities and periods they may have acknowledged the 
authority of the Somavamsls of Kosala, the Karas of Tosall, or 
the Eastern Gahgas of Kalifiganagara, yet there i9 little definite 
evidence to conclusively prove this suggestion. The absence of 
the names of their overlords in their grants may however indi- 
cate a larger degree of autonomy and freedom from control than 
usually falls to the lot of subordinate rulers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to reduce the 
genealogical data found in the introductory portion of the 
Bhanjas’ grants to one family tree. 1 * * * * But in spite of these 
attempts “ Bhanja chronology still remains a subject of great 
controversy.” In the present state of our knowledge it would 
perhaps be too risky to attempt any synthetic study of all these 
Bhanjas. In the following pages therefore I shall simply give a 
description of their epigraphic records and their contents, indi- 
cating wherever possible their age and the identifications of the 
localities mentioned therein. To avoid confusion and facilitate 
reference, I have, following Hiralal, given the letters A to P to 
the records included in his list. 8 The letters after P will mark 
those inscriptions which are not noticed in his list. 

(1) A. Baudh grant of Ranabhanja . — This was found in 
the Baudh State. The inscription contains 49 lines, incised on 
three plates held together by a ring. The seal soldered to the 
ring is round in shape. ‘ The impression of the seal consists of 
a crescent above, the name of the king Sri- Ranabhanja-devasya 
in the middle and a seated bull facing the proper left below. 
The characters of the inscription, according to the editor, are 
more archaic in form than those of the Bamanghati grant of 


1 The moet recent attempt is that by Hiralal in the El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 282*303. Bat 

see B. D. Banerji in JBORS, Vol. Til, .pp. 319-23 ; also B. 0. Mazomdar in El, Vol. XI, 

pp. 90-99; the tame author in JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 359-67; ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 267-66, 

and in. 6 on p. 268. 

* El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 283-84 and 291. 
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the same king or the Sonpur grant of his father Satrubhanja. 
They are more akin to the characters of the Gumsur grant of 
Netfbhanja and the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja.’ The 
inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 

In the line of Bhanja rulers 
Nrpa Gandhata 

Andaja-vamSa-prabhavah PaTama-mdhe&vara-Mdtd-pitT-pddanudhyato 
Bhafljamala-kula-tilako Maharaja Ranabhanja-devah. 

The inscription was issued from Dhftipura, and granted 
the village of Konatinthi, 1 * in the Khatiya- Visaya of the Khin- 
Isili-Mandala, 3 * * * * to a Bhata(Bfeatta?)-putra, the son of Vasudeva, 
an inhabitant of Amvasara -car ana. The grant was written in 
the 54th year of the king in the dark half of Bhadrapada by 
the Sandhivigrahiya(hika?) Himadatta, and incised by the 
Arkatoli Gonaka. It ends with lamchitam Maharajakiya- 
mudrcna . 8 

(2) B. Baudh grant of RanabhaHja. — This was also found 
in the Baudh State. It comprises 59 lines, incised on three 
plates strung together by a ring. The seal is oval in shape 
and ‘ bears in high relief, a couchant bull facing the proper left, 
and above it the crescent and the sun.’ Below the bull is the 
legend iSrl-Rana bhanja-Aemsya. Below this is an expanded 
lotus-flower with stem. The introductory portion of the record 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 


1 Hiralal suggests : Kontinthi (Kontinvi) — Kontuani, about 2 miles south of Baudh ; 

«. Vol. XVIII, p. 300. 

* Identified by Hiralal with Keonjhar State ; ibid, pp. 288-89 and 292. According 

to T. G. Rath it was the name of a tract of country whieh is now known as Baudh Des- 
P*Ua, and Gumsur ; ibid, Vol. XIX, p. 42* According to him Khinjaliya-ga4a-V iqaya 

signifies the former name of Gamsur and Khinjaliyo»ga4a corresponds to the present name 
of " Oa^amufha ," a subdivision of the old Gumsur State. According tc B. C.]Mazumdar it 

ia identical with modern Kimedi in the N. W. of the Ganjam district ; but 'see Hiralal above. 

1 Edited by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XII, pp. 321-35. First noticed by N. N, Vasu, 

in Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhanja, Vol. I, pp. 129 ff, 

64 
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In thu Bhanja-kula 
8 atrubhanja 

Andaja-vam&u-fTabhavah PiiTama-raisnava-Mfttd-pitr-pdddnudhyato Bhaiija- 
mala-hula-iilaka-Ubhaya-Khin jahj-adhipaii 1 ' * Snmadhigata-pailca-maha- 
Sabdo Mahdsdnianta-vaudita-Stamhhrtvart-labdha-vara-prasado 2 Rana- 
kal i-Hanabhanja-dfeva. 

This inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and records 
the grant of the village of Vallasriitga, 3 in the Khfitia - Viqaya 
to Bhattaputra Damodara, in the 2Gth year of the Ranaka. 
The inscription was incised by the vanik and Suvarnakdra 
SivanUga, son of Pandi, and sealed with the Royal Seal. 4 

(3) C. Sonpur grant of tiatrubhanja . — This was discovered 
in the State of Sonpur. The inscription of 14 lines is incised 
on 3 plates, strung together on a circular ring, the ends of which 
are secured by an oval seal hearing in relief the legend Srb 
Satrubhanja-devasya. Above this there is a crescent, and below 
the figure of a recumbent bull. The introductory portion of 
the inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Hhaflja line 
Silabhiinja-deva 

A-nda ja-vani6a-prabha vn ~Pti rn hi u-vahnava-Mu ta-pitr-paddnudhyaio 
Bhiifijdinahi-lcula-tilakah Sntrubhafija. 

The inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and grants 
Milupadl-khandaksetra in the Royara-Fisat/a, 5 in Ubhaya- 
Khinjali-4/andafrj to Bhattaputra Krgna. It was sealed by 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi. 0 


1 Od Ubhaya-Khifijali, see Hiralal, ibid, Vol. XVIII, pp. 288-89, 

3 On the origin and colt of this goddess, see J4SB, 1911, pp. 444-47. The same 
epithet is also used by the Sulkl rulers of Orissa, see infra. 

* Mod. Bal&singa, about 2 miles from Uaudli and situated on the confluence of the 
Mahanadi and Salanki (*.«., Salk i j in Baudli State, ibid , p. 300. 

4 Edited by R. D. Banerji, ibid r Vol. XII, pp. 325-28. 

* Mod. Iioyra on the borders of the Sonpur State ; ibid, p. 300 ; Vol. XI, p. 101. 

* Edited by B. G. Muzumdar, ibid, Vol. XI, pp. 98-101. The Sivan&ga of this grant 
appears to be the same as the Sivanilga of No. 2. 
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(4) D. Bamanghati grant of Ranabhahja.-^ This was found 
buried in the ground in the Bamanghati subdivision of Mayur- 
bhanj State. The inscription contains 36 lines incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal is shaded like a full-blown lotus, 
and bears the figure of a bull standing before a trident. Below 
the bull there is the legend 3ri-Ranabhanja-debasya, and above 
it a crescent moon. The characters belong to the 12th century. 
The inscription begins by an invocation to Bhava (Siva) and 
then gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Virabhadra who had pricked the pea-hen’s egg (mdyurandam 

• bhittvd) and who was protected by the sage 

: Vasistha. 

In the Bharlja -VamSa 

Ko^tabhanja 

Digbhanja 

Ranabhafija-deva resident in Kotta and a worshipper 

of Hara. 

The inscription was issued from Khijjinga 1 and records the 
grant of the villages of Timandirfi, 2 Konkola, Jambupadraka 3 and 
Prasanna 4 in the Visayas of Korandiii 5 * and Devakunda 8 in the 
Uttara-Jf/ianda to Bodhaka Samanta. The inscription is dated 
in Samvat 288 (?) of an unknown era. 7 

(5) E. Bamanghati grant of Rdjabhanja. — Found with 
No. 4. It contains 34 lines incised on both sides of a single 
plate. The seal has the legend Sn-Rajabhanja-deoasya, and 


1 Mod. Kicbing to tbe west of Baripada, tbe present capital of the Mayurbhanj 

State; ibid , Vol. XVIII, pp. 289 and 300. 

Probably Tep<|ra, S.W. of Bamanghati ; ibid , p. 300. 

Probably Jamda, 8 miles west of Bamanghati ; ibid. 

Mod. Paaaua, 7 miles N. W. of Bamanghati ; ibid. 

Mod. Korinjiya, 5 miles from Kiching ; ibid. 

Place of tbe same name about 8 miles W. of Bamanghati ; ibid , p. 301, 

Edited by P. C. Ghosh, in JASB, Vol. XL, Part I. 165-07. For tbe date, see 
£7* Vol. V, Appendix 88, No. 655 and f. notes 6-7. According to B. C. Mazumdar 
£arii 0 at 288 is to be referred to *Co}a-Gaaga' era and is equivalent to A.D. 1060, 
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bears the same figures as in No. 4 ; genealogy as far as 
Ranabhanja same as in No. 4. His son was Rajabhanja. It 
records the grant of the village of Brahrnapavasti 1 * * in the Vifaya a 
of the same name in the Uttara-ifhaw/a to Mahasamanta Vutta, 
son of Samanta Mundi. It is undated. 8 

(6) F. Orissa grant of Vidyadharabhafija. — Find-spot 
unknown. It contains 38 lines incised on three plates. The 
seal soldered to the ring bears in relief, on a countersunk 
surface a couchant lion facing to the proper right, and below 
this the legend Srl-Vidyadhara-bhanja-devasya. The inscription 
was issued from Vanjulvaka. The genealogy of the donor is as 
follows : 


Ranabhanja-deva. 

Digbhanja-deva. 

Silabhanja-deva. 

i 

Parama-mdhcfvaro-Matd-pitr-pdddnudhydta BhaAjdviala-kula-tiluko 
AfaAam/a-Vidyadharabbanja-deva Amoghakalasa. 

It records the grant of the village of Tundurava 4 * * * in the 
Ramalavva *- Vi$aya to Bhatta Darukhagdi- It was engraved 
by the Aksasalin Kumaracandra.® 

(7) G. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (i). — This was found 
in Gumsur, in Ganjam district, “amongst other effects” of the 
local raja. It contains 36 lines, incised on three plates. The 


1 Mod. Brahmanavas, 6 miles from Bamangh&ti, ibid , Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

* Bamanghati subdivision of Mayurbhanj ; ibid . 

4 Edited by P. C. Ghosh, JASB, Vol. XL, Part I, pp. 168-69. Here also the 
donor is said to be KoUa-vdst and a devotee of Hara. 

* Mod. village of Tu94 u ™ in the Aska taluka of the Ganjam district, EI t Vol. XVIII, 
p. 801. 

* Probably Kevulabado in the Aska taluka ; ibid. 

0 First imperfectly edited by* R. L. Mitra in JASB , Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 164*60, 
plate IX. Then edited by Kielborn in £/, Vol. IX, pp. 271-77. According to this 

scholar the script of the grant is similar to that of the Buguda plates of M&dbava-varman 

(c. 10th century A. D.), ibid, Vol. VII, p. 101. 
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characters are referred to the 10th century A.D. The grant 
was issued from Vanjulvaka and gives the following genealogy 
of the donor : 


In the Bhanja line 
Satrubhafija-deva. 

Banabhufija-dova. 

ParameivaTa-Mdtd-pUr-pdddnudhydna-ratah Netrbhanja Kalyanakalasa. 

It records the grant of the village of Macchadagrama, 1 
belonging to the Visaya of the same name, to a Brahman. The 
Dutaka of the grant was Bhatta Stambhadeva. It was written 
by Sandhivigrahi Kakka and incised by Aksasdlin Durgadeva. 2 

(8) H. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (ii). — Find-spot not 
known. It was sent to the Government Epigraphist of India 
by T. C. Bath, the District Munsiff of Aska, Ganjam district. 
The inscription contains 41 lines incised on three plates. The 
ring which held the plates carried *a fixed seal,’ circular in 
form, the engravings on which are all lost. The characters are 
similar to those of the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja. The 
inscription, which was issued from Vanjulvaka, gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhanja line 
Silubhanja. 

Satrubhanja. 

I 

Ranabhafija. 

Parama-mdhc&vara-Mdtd-pitr-paddnudhydna-rata 
Netrbhanja Kalyanakalasa. 


1 According to Hiralal Macbgaon in the Cuttack district. But I prefer to accept 
Krishnamacharlu’s identification with Majbigam in Berhampur (Madras) ; El, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 301 and 303. 

* Edited by Prinsep, JASB , Vol. VI, Part II, pp. 667-71, plate XXXII (copper-plate 
grant from Gumsur). See corrections by Kielhorn in El, Vol. IX, p. 272, fn. 2. 
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The inscription records a grant of the village of Ratanga 1 * 3 in 
the Vfisudebakhanda- V isaya 2 to a number of Agnihotrins. The 
Dfitnka of the grant was Bhatta Sumangala. It was written 
by the Sandhivigrahika Savaraja, engraved by the Akfa&alika 
Durgadeva, and sealed by Mamma. ® 

(9) I. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (m). — Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. It contains 37 lines, incised on 3 plates. The 
seal is damaged, and nothing remains of its original engravings. 
Characters as in No. 8. It was issued from Vanjulvaka, and 
gives the same genealogy of the donor as in No. 8. It records 
the grant of the village of Macchadagrama 4 of the Machada- 
Khanda to the Bhatta Rudada (Rudrata ?). The name of the 
Dittaka is lost. It was written by the Sandhivigrahika Kunera 
(Kubera ?), incised by the Aksaidlika Durgadeva, and sealed by 
(the lady ?) Jacehika. 5 * 7 

(10) J. Ganjam grant of Vidyadharablianja. — Find-spot, etc. , 
as in No. 8. The inscription contains 30 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The engravings on the seal are all lost. It was issued 
from Vanjulvaka, and it gives the same genealogy as in No. 6. 
It records a grant of the village of Mula-Machada (i.c., Machada 
proper) in Machada-khanda- V isaya to Bhatta Purandara, an 
emigrant from Manmana 0 in Tad i sa m a- V isaya 7 in Varebdhi. 8 


1 Mod. Rottongo, in Gumsur Taluk, Ganjam district; El, Vol. XVTII, p. 301. 
The name of the village was read by Krishna Sastri as Arafcaha; see bis Epigraphic 
Report for 1917-lb, p. 12, No. 6. 

* Mod. Vasudevapur, 4 miles from Rottongo, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

3 Edited by Hiralal, ibid , pp. 283 and 293-95. First noticed by Krishna Sastri in his 
Epujraphic Report for 1917-lb. According to Hiralal M&mma is a short form of Mahftmay& 
(the queen). 

* See supra, p. 429, fn. 1. 

» Edited by Hiralal, El, Vol. XVITI, pp. 283,285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in bis Epigraph™ Report, 1917-18. 

0 Hiralal suggests its identification with Mandara (?) in the Gumsur Taluk, El, 
Vol. XVIIJ, p. 301. 

7 Pobably Tad a si ug a v ?) in the Gumsur Taluk, 20 miles from Mandara ibid. 

3 Krishna Sastri suggests the reading Varendhi {El, 1917-18, p. 186, para. 13). 
Could it be a mistake for Vareudii? 
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It was sealed ‘ by Trikalinga-Mahadcvl on the record being 
apparently presented by the prime minister Dhatta Kcsavadeva.’ 1 
It was written by the Sandhivigrahika Stambha and incised 
by the Akqaiali Kumaracandra. In line 28 occurs the name 
of Vdrgulika Cacika. 2 * 4 

(11) K. Antirigam grant of Yasabhanja. — Found in Anti- 
rigam in the Chatrapur Taluk of the Ganjam district. It contains 
42 lines, incised on three plates strung on a ring which carries 
a representation * of the Kalaiika seen on the top of the broad 
umbrella used in the South Indian temples.’ The characters 
are more modern than in Nos. 8-10 ‘and exhibit more promi- 
nently the Oriya style of writing.’ The grant gives the follow- 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

Hdjddhirdja Devabhafija. 

! 

Rftyabhafija I 
Virabhanja 

I 

Rayabhafija II jayaika-dhdma-viditah 

I 

Jagadekamalla-vijayi KhinjaU-dcsadhipati 
Yasabhafija-deva. 

It records the grant of the village of KomySna 8 of Vodii *-Visaya 
to the astrologer Jagaddara Sarman, a resident of Pattavada- 


1 Lanchitam ifri-Trikalinga-mahlldevya mantriflS iSri-bhafta-Keiatadevena. I would 
tike to translate it as 'sealed by Bha(ta Kesava-deva the mantri of the Tr dealing a-maha- 
dev i.’ This queen may have been either Daruli-mah&devi , her mother (Gauri ?) or Tribhu- 
vana-Mahddevt . In that case this is an important piece of evidence to show the subser- 
vience of this branch of the Bhanjas to the imperial Earas. 

2 Edited by HiraUl, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 283, 285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in his Epigraphic Report, 1917.18, 

s Konomona in the Chatrapur taluk of the Ganjam district, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 302. 

4 Probably Bodda-patti, 3 miles from Konomooa f ibid . 
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pataka 1 in the district of Kontaravafiga-Fisaya, * an emigrant 
from VapabhOmi, 8 situated in the middle of Thihara 1 * 3 4 * - Visaya 
The grant is dated in line 30 in Saihvat 3.® 

(12) L. Tasapaikera grant of Ranabhanja. — This was found 
buried at Binka, in Sonpur state. It contains 51 lines, incised 
on 3 plates. The seal is damaged, but seems to bear the figure 
of a bull. The grant contains almost the same text (excepting 
the names of the donees and donors) as in No. 3. The seal 
bears the legend : Rdnaka Sri-Randbhanja-devasya. The in- 
scription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Satrubhafija-deva 

Andaja-vam.6a-pr bhava-Parama-vaiai}ava-Mdtd-pitr-paddnudhydta-Bhaiijd- 
mala-kula-tilaka- Ubhaya- Khimjalyadhipati 6 Samadhigata-Pattca- 

maha&abda-Mahasamanta-vandita-Stambhe&varl-labdha- vara - Ranaka- 
Ranabhafija-deva. 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Sridhara the village 
of Tasapaikera, 7 8 in the Uttara-palli on the river Mahanadi. 
It was incised by the same as No. 3. It is dated in the 
16th year of the donor. 8 

. (13) N. Baudh grant of Kamkabhanfa. — This was found 
in the possession of a Khond peasant in Baudh. It contains 


1 t(ay be Patatupuram in the Chatrapar taluk, ibid . 

• May be Kotayagaga in the Chatrapar taluk, ibid. 

3 May be Boppangi in Gkimsur taluk, ibid. 

4 Identified with Tikkarapada in Gdmsur, ibid , p. 80S. 

8 Edited by Hiralal, ibid, pp. 284-85 and 298-99. The editor saya (ibid, p. 302) that 
it waa iaaued from Vanjulvaka. But I cannot find the name of the place in the grant. 
The editor alao mentions Jaipuri as conquered by this line of kings. Did he derive the 
name from the epithet given to RAyabbafija II ? 

* The editor misread it as Khindiny&dhipati. Bee El, Vol. XVIII, p. 292. 

7 The village of the same name in Binka, to the north of Mahanadi, ibid, p. 802. 

8 ditcd by B. C. Mazumdar, JBORS , Vol. II, pp. 167-77. One serious mistake of 
the editor is his misreading of the word bodhayati as Baudhapati (line 7 V plate H, first 
side). He has thus been led to identify the prince as ruler of Baudh. 
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43 lines, incised on three plates. The ring is closed * in a 
lump of copper shaped like the bud of a lotus.’ 1 * * The editor 
has referred the script of the grant to about 1475 A.D.* The 
genealogy of the donor is as follows : — 

The Sage Ka£yapa, in his family the 
Bhanja-tmmrfa. 

Solanabhafija... retired to Benares, having entrusted his kingdom 
| to able ministers. 

Durjayabhafija. 

KB,nekahhaii]a..,Mandale6dndm-cuc!amaniT-iva nrpa,8attamafy 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Harivam^a some villages 8 
on the southern bank of the Tela-nadI 4 * * * in the 3rd year of the 
donor.* 

(14) N. Kumurukela grant of Satrubhailja . — This was 
discovered in the village of Kumurukela, in the Sonpur State. 
It contains 45 lines, incised on three plates. The editor refers 
the inscription to about 1325 A.D. The seal contains the legend 
tfri-Satrubhailja-devasya and a crescent moon. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : — 

In the Bhafija line 
Angati (?) 

I 

? 

Andaja-Parama-vai8navo Matapitr-padanudhyata-Bhailja mala-kula- 
tilakah Ranaka Satrubhafija-deva. 

1 See the seal of Mo. 11 above. 

* But see ibid, Vol. in, p. 823. where R. D. Banerjee 'safely assigns its script 

to tbe beginning of the 12th century A. D.’ 

* Names uncertain and they have not yet been identified. The names of the villages 

appear to be contained in the following line : Bahula-Benialti-Jamarapura-SiMhapUTa- 

itbhaya-patakau Dharmapura( ?) bhi- Ranaka- 6a»itam, 

• River Tel, which joins the Mabanadi in the State of Baudb. 

• Edited by B. C. Mozumdar, JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 356ff. According to the editor 
and Hiralal the charter refers to Baudh State as the kingdom of tbe donor; see ibid. 
p. 868 and BI, Vol. XVIH, p. 302. 
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The inscription grants in the 15th year (of the donor) the 
village of Kumurukela 1 together with Jaintamurii in the Uttara- 
palli of Khinjali-A/iantfa/a to the Brahman Bhatta Manoratha. 
The grant was written by the | Sandhivigrahika Sarvadatta, and 
incised by the goldsmith Devala. It was sealed with the royal 
seal, maharajakiyamudra . 2 

(15) 0. Khandadeuli grant of NarendrabhaHja. — This was 
found in the village of Khandadeuli in the Bamanghati subdivi- 
sion of the Mayurbhanj state. It contains 38 lines, incised on 
both sides of a single plate. The seal of the grant contains the 
figure of a bull and a goddess and a Svastika. The genealogy 
of the donor is as follows : 

In the hermitage of Kautsa after breaking the pea-hen's egg 

Qaladando Virabhadra 
Kottabhafija. 

Digbhafija. 

Khijjirhga-Kofta-vds'i Rnnabhanja. 

Prthvibhafija. 

Narendrabhafija-deva. 

The inscription grants the village of Banula connected with 
the Sidhahimba- Visaya of the Uttara-K/tawia to the Bhattaputra 
Rancho. 


1 The village where the inscription was discovered. 

1 Edited bj B. C. Maznmdar, JDORS , Vol. II, pp. 429-35. Here also the editor 
in the 8tb line of the 6rst aide of the 2nd plate wrongly reads the word bodhayati as 
Baudhapati and KhirijaU as Khirijani. 

8 Edited by H. P. SSstrl in the JBORS , Vol. IV, pp. 172*77. He referred the 
grant to Ragabhafija; but see on the point Hiraisj* El, XVIII, p. 292. Hiralal 
takes Qaladan^a as Oanadanda , which according to him has been abbreviated in No. 1 
as Qandhafa . But in No. 15 the letter on the plate after Ga appears to be distinctly to 
and not pa. 
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(16) P. Patna Museum grant of Ranabhailja.— It refers to 
‘ Dhrtipura as the old capital of Ubhaya-Khifijala ’ and records 
the grant of the village of Vahiravada on the Mahanadi in the 
DakgiQapalli (or the tract to the south of the Mahanadi). 1 

(17) Q. Antirigam grant of Jayabhanja. — This was found 
in the village of Antirigam of Purva -khanda, Chatrapur Taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 37 lines, incised on three plates. 
The ring from which the plates are suspended bears “ a lump of 
copper of a rather peculiar conical shape, the top of which is 
marked by a number of circular ridges.” 2 * At the base of this 
lump of copper is written, according to the editor, the legend 
Srimad-subha-J adeva-nrpatih} The characters closely resemble 
the Oriya script. 4 The following genealogy of the donor is 
given : 


In the Bhailja-vathtfa 
Vlrabhaflja 

ltiiyabhafija 

Nrpati J ayabhafija-deva. * 

Yuvaraja Viravauja-deva 

The inscription grants the village of Rengarada, situated in 
Khinjaliya-ga4a-Vi$aya, to the Brahman Jagaddhara, on the 
Occasion of a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Jyestha-sukla. The 
cnarter was issued from the camp ( kataka ) at Kolfida in the 3rd 


1 Awaiting publication in El, Noticed by Hiralal in El, Vol. XVIII, p. 303. 

2 Compare the rings of Nos. 11 and 13. 

8 Hirananda Sastri suggests ^rimad-Yasabhanja-deva-urpatify ; see El, XIX, p. 41, 
n. 1. The editor of the grant suggests that Jadeva is a mistake for Jay&deva. But 
Birsnanda seems to be right, because the word after su clearly reads bhafn. 

4 The editor thinks that this grant is later than Nos. 1, 2, and 7, and that it is 
probably to be assigned to the 12th century.' See El, Vol. XIX, p. 43. 

4 Hirananda Sastri suggests that Jay abhafija was a younger brother of VaBabhafijf 
and the former issued this charter under the seal of bis elder brother the king ; ibid , p. 43 
f u. 1. But note that Jayabhafija is also called nrpati. 
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year of the victorious reign. It was written by Pamg-Ganeg- 
vara. 1 

(18) R. Daspalla grant of Ranabhaflja. — This was found in 
the course of cultivation in a field in the village of Chakradhar- 
pur, in the Daspalla State. It contains 52 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The circular seal attached to the ring bears the figure 
of a couchantbull, a double lotus, the symbol of the sun and the 
moon, and the legend Sn-Randbhanja-devasya. The inscription 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhahja line 
Silabhafija. 

Satrubhanja. 

Antfaja-vamia-prabhava -Parama-vaisnava - M&tapitr-padanudhyata -Bhafljd- 
mala-kula-tilako Ubhaya-Kliinjalyadhipaii-Samadhigaia-paflca-maha- 
iabda-Mahasdmanta-vandUii-Stambhesvari-hibdhavara-prasada -Ranaka, 
Banabhanja-devn. 

It records the grant of the village of Hastilenda in the Tullasidga- 
V if ay a of Khinjali -Mandala to the Brahman Padmakara, an 
immigrant from Varendrl. It was incised by the same as in 
Nos. 2 and 3. It is dated in year 24. 2 

(19) S. Daspalla grant of Netabhanja . — Same find-spot as 
that of No. 18. It contains 53 lines, incised on 3 plates. 
The circular seal bears in relief a couchant lion and the legend 
i$ri-Netabhanja‘devasya. The grant was issued from Vanjul- 
vaka, and gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Digbhafija 

Silabhanja. 

I 

Viclyadharabhafija. 

Parama-vaisiiavu-Matd-pitT-padanudhyata-Bhuiljamala-kulu-tilaka • 

Nctabbafija. 

The inscription grants a piece of land (valkd-kha$(fa-kietra) 

* Edited by T. C. Rath, in El, Vol. XIX, pp 41-46. 

5 Edited by B. Bhattacbaryye, JBORS, Vol. VI, pp. 266-73. 
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in the village of Drollada(?) in the Ramalavva - V iqaya of 
Khinjali- Mandala, to the Brahman Bhatta Purusottama. 1 

(20) T. Singhard grant of Ranabhanja . — It was unearthed 
near the Bhagavati temple in the town of Sonpur in the Sonpur 
State. It contains 47 lines, incised on three plates. The seal 
attached to the ring has the figure of a recumbent bull, a cre- 
scent, and the legend Sri-Ranabhanja-devah. The genealogy of 
the donor is given as follows : 

In the Bhanja line 

Silabhanja. 

S atrubhanja. 

Andaja-vamSa-prabhava-Parama-mdhcsvara-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydta-Bhafl - 
jamala-kulaMlaka-Samadhigata-pailca-maha-sabda -Mahaadmanta-van- 
dita-Stambhe8vari-labdha-vara-pva8dda - Ubhaya -Khiiljanyadhipati - Ka- 
naka Ranabhafija. 

It records the grant of the village of Mahallopi on 
the banks of the Vyaghra-nadI 2 in the Bhogl- Khanda of 
Daksina-palli in Khinjani s - Mandala to the Bhattaputra Yohe (?) 
who was an immigrant from the village of BhadrapalasI in 
Magaha (Magadha?). It is dated ini Vijaya-rapjasamvatsare 9. 
The grant was incised by the Vanik-Suvannakara Padmanabha, 
the son of Paniji. 4 

1 Edited by B. Bhattacharyya, ibid , pp. 274.-79. 

* Mod. Bagh River, which forms the boundary between the states of Sonpur and 
Baudh. JBORS, Vol. VI, p. 481. 

* Is Khinjali a mistake for Khinjali? See supra , p. 434, fn. 2, and infra , p. 440, fn. 1. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, JBORS , Vol. VI, pp. 480-86. This P&n<|i is 
probably the same as the Pa^di of the grants Nos. 2 and 3. The Bonai grant of 
Udayavar&ha is referred by H. P. S&stri to the Bhafija line, ibid, pp. 241-45. But 
this seems to be improbable. Apart from the difference of the name which does not end 
in bhanja , the donor distinctly refers himself to the Mayuru-vamsa. The seal which bears 
the figure of a peacock, dagger, and a double lotus, is also different from the known seals 
of the Bhafijas. The genealogy of Udayabaralia is as follows : 

In the Mayura-tturit'Va 
Uditavaraha 

. i 

Tejavaraha 

ParamQ-saugato-Samadhiguta-pancamahaiubda-Mahdruja'Ranaka Udayavar&ha. 
ihe inscription grants the village of Kodasam& in the Telai -Masala to two Brahmans. 
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(4) The fiulkis. 

The Sulkls are apparently the same as the Sulikas men- 
tioned in the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari Isanavarman 
(554 A.D.). 1 We are told by this record that Isanavarman 
conquered the Andhrddhipati “ who had thousands of three- 
fold rutting elephants,” vanquished in battle “ the Sulikas who 
had an army of countless horses,” and caused “the Gaudas, 
living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within their proper 
realm.” By mentioning the Sulikas between the Gaudas and 
the realm of the lord of the Andhras, the writer of the record 
probably gives us some idea about the location of the Sulikas. 
As the records of the Sullus have all been found in Orissa, 
they cam roughly be said to be the rulers of that area which was 
in the possession of the Sulikas in the middle of the (3th cen- 
tury A.D. Nothing is definitely known about the origin of 
these Sulikas or Sulkls, but it is not impossible that their name 
may be one of the variation of the name Galukya . 2 Their re- 
cords are not dated in any era, but are referred on palaeogra- 
phic grounds to about the Oth and 10th centuries A.D. 

The first king of the Siilkl or Sulika line for whom we have 
epigrapbic records is Ranastambha alias Kulastambha. His 
Talcher grant supplies us with the names of two of his pre- 
decessors, viz., 

1. Raja Kancanastumbha Aidklkamsa-vamia-bhusana. 

2. Mahdnrpati Kalahastambha Vikramuditya. 


1 El, Vol. XIV, pp. 117 and 120, V. 13. Id the Tajcher grant of Kulastumbhu. liis 
family is described as Sulkikafasa-vafaSa, see El, Vol. XII, pp. 156 ff. 

• For the variations of the name Cajukya, aee BG , Vol. I, Part IT, p. 336, fn. 3, and 
1A 9 Vol. XX, p. 95, fn. 10. See also J.1SB, 1895, Part 1, p. 124. Mr. B. C. Mazuiudar 
rejects the identification of the Sulkis with the Cajukyaa and wants to identify them with 
the modern Sulkis of Midnapore; see ibid , 1911, p. 447, and OM, pp. 103-06. U. D. 
Banerji thinks that Sulkl is the equivalent of dolafiki, JASIi 1911, p. 443. Hirananda 
gastri identifies the Sulikas with the Stiulika of the Brhatsaihhitti and M ft rh a u d cytt- pu rti n a , 
and locates them in the S. E., with Kali fig a, Vidarhha, Cedi, etc.; see El, Vol. XIV, p. 
112 . 
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The following records nre known for the reign of Rana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha. 

(1) Talcher grant . — This belongs to the chief of the Talcher 
State. Exact find-spot not known. It contains 28 lines incis- 
ed on both sides of a single plate bearing on its left a round 
seal. The impression of the seal “ consists of a plane circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference.” In the 
upper part is “ a deer couchant with a bough or some foliage 
in its mouth and a crescent, and a conch over its back.” 
Below this is the legend Sri-Kulastambha-deva. The space below 
the legend is “ occupied by an expanding lotus flower.” The 
inscription opens with Om svasti and an invocation to Hara 
(Siva). It belongs to Koddladhivasi iSri-Stambhesvan-ladbha- 
vara-prasddo parama- Makes oa ro-mata-pitr-padanudhyayi Sama- 
dhigata-panca-maha-sabdo Maharajadhirajah tfri-Ranastambhah 
parama-ndmadheyah ’-Pb.-Kulastambha-rdna&a, son of Kala- 
hastambha. It records the grant of the village of Singa in 
the Pascima-khanda of the Pfirva-Fmyrt to Bhatta Visvarupa 
who has come from Mangalavila, on the occasion of the Daksi- 
ndyana-samkrdnti. The income of the village is given in the 
last two lines as 44 riipyu. It was engraved by Durvadasa. 1 2 

(2) Puri grant . — This was preserved in the Riighava Dasa 
math in the town of Puri in Orissa. It contains 43 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. ‘ From the middle of 
the top of both the plates rises a circular piece ’ which contains 
on its face a half-moon; below this is the figure of a boar (or 
a bull), and below this is the legend Srimdn Kulastambha-deva. 
“ The letters look like the 10th century Ivutila inscription 

1 This word has been taken by the editor in the Bense of alias. Parama may mean 
first or chief. But H. P. fastrl apparently regards Kulastambha as the son of RaQastara- 
bba ; see JBORS, Vol. II, p. 4C0. 

• Edited by R. D. Banerji, EI t Vol. XII, pp. 156-59. It was originally edited by 
N. N. Vasu in (1) Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhanja , Vol. I, pp. 157 ff. ; (2) Banger 
Jatiya Itihdsa, Vaitya Kanda, pp. 303-04; (3) Journal of the Bahgiya Sahitya Parigad, 
Vol. XVIII, Part I, pp. 59 ff. Mr. R. D. Banerji refers the script of the grant to the 9M 
century A.D. 
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given in Princep’s work.” It opens with an invocation 
to Siva, then follows the praise of Kulastambha-deva — born 
in the 8ulki-kula by a boon from the goddess StambheSvarT. 
In lines 14-15 occurs the name of Kacchadeva, who may 
have been the governor of Kodala. Ini lines 21-22 the 
donor seems to address the officers of Kalihga (?). It records 
grants of the village of Kahkanira in the Ula(lo ?)-Khay4a to 
Bhataputra Madhusodana (Madhusudania ?) by Parama-mahet- 
vara Maharaja Rala(na ?)stamhha-deva. The grant was written 
by the Kayastha Mahasandhivigrahika Kananaya Jaka. 1 * * 

(3) Dhenkanal grant . — This is reported to have been 
washed out of a field called Bhlm Nagarl Gadh, close to the 
Brahmani river in the State of Dhenkanal. It contains 44 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The circular seal 
attached to the top of the inscription contains a crescent, a deer 
couchant, and the legend Srl-Kulastambha-deva. It gives the 

following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Sulki (Sulk! ?)-kula 

Vikramaditya Stambhe&variAabdha-vara-'prasada. 

i 

Ranaatambha. 

It records the grant of the village of Jharabatja in the Goyilla- 
Khan4a of the Sabkhajotivalaya-MantfaZa by Parama-maheSvara- 
Samadhigata-pailca-maha-6abda-Sakala-Gondamddhinatha a -Mahd 
raja Kulastambha-deva to Bhatta Brhaspati. 8 

Nothing is known of the political incidents of the reign of 
Kulastambha. But from his titles we may assume that he was a 
feudatory of some stronger neighbour. It is not unlikely that he 
may have acknowledged the sovereignty of either the Somavam^Is 

i Edited by M. Chakravarty, JASB, 1895, Vol. 64, pp. 125-27. The editor suggest- 

ed Kula in tbe place of Rala. Bat be probably mistook the cerebral q for 1 ; both the letters 

are almost alike in the script of the period (OAf, p. 116). The Talcher grant shows that 

Kulastambha was also known as Bapastambha. Dr. Barnett suggests that the * division 

of names ’ in Kananaya Jaka is 4 * * * probably wrong.* 

* According to the editor it means * lord of all the Gonds.' 

t Edited by H. P. Sastrl, JBORS , Vol. II, pp. 895-96 and 400-06. The relation 

between BaQastambha and Kulastambha is not clearly stated in this record. 
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of Kosala or the Karas of Tosall. His son was Ranastambha. 1 
The following grants may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Dhenlcanal grant. — Found in the State of Dhenkanal; 
exact find-spot not given by the editor. It contains 35 lines, 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The characters belong 
to the 10th century. The seal attached to the left of this in- 
scription is no longer legible. The record, which was issued 
from Kodalaka, does not give any genealogical details. It 
records the grant of the village of Kolampohka, attached to this 
(Kodala ?)-Visaya to Bhat(a Sudarsana by Parama-mahesvara- 
Md£d-pit(d ?)-pddanudhyatah Samadhigata-pafica -mahd-sabda- 
Samastamahasamantadhipati Ranastambha-deva. The date Sarii- 
vat 33 comes in lines 31-32. It was written by the Bhogi 
Kalyana-deva and incised by Mundaka. 2 * 

(2) Puri grant. — Found in the Raghava Dasa math in 
the town of Puri. It contains 37 lines incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The circular seal attached to the middle of the 
top of the plate contains the legend tirimam Ttana(?)atambha- 
deva 3 and the figure of a boar. 4 The letters belong, according 
to the editor, to the 10th century A.D. It begins with an invo- 
cation to Siva. It records the grant of the village of Pajara in 
the Ulo -Khawja to Bhattaputra Veluka. 5 


1 This is known from the Dhenkanal grant of HanaUambha's son Jayastarnbha ; see 
ibid, p. 406. 

a Edited by IT. 1\ ^astri, JBORS , Vol. II, pp. 306-400. The editor refers the grant 
to 1 Kanastambha who is known to us from the grants of his son KulastanihliH.' But the 
word paramu-namadheya which separates the names Kanastambha and Kulastambha iu the 
Talcher grant, if properly interpreted by li. D. Banerji, shows that the forme.* was not the 
father of the latter. The two names belonged to the same person. 

a The editor read itaB Ralastambhadeva ; bat see Kielhorn in El, Vol. V, Appendix, 
No. 666 ; also B. C. Mazuindar, OM, p. 116. 

4 As the dynasty appears to have been a Saiva family, could the editor have mistakeu 
the Nandi for a boar ? Unfortunately he gives no plates, and we cannot verify our guess. 

5 Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1895, pp. 123 ff. He refers the inscription to 
Kulastambha. It is true that with some differences this grant agrees generally with the 
Puri grant of Kulastambha. But as in all the grants of Kulastambha, the legend on the 

56 
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(3) An incomplete grant. — Find-spot not stated. It con- 
tains 21 lines on one side of a single plate. The seal bears the 
figure of a bull, a crescent moon, and the legend tSri Rana- 
stambha-devasya. It was issued from Kodalaka. It records 
the grant of the village of Jara in the Jara -Khanda in the Radha- 
Mandala to Paucuka by the Parama-mahe&vara-Samadhigata- 
panca-maha-6abda-Ranastambha-deva. Among his ancestors 
can be read the names of Kam(Kafi)canastambha and Kula- 
stambha. 1 

Kanastambba was succeeded by his son Jayastambha, for 
whose reign the following grants are known : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant (i). — Found in the State of Dhenkanal. 
Exact find-spot not mentioned. It contains 22 lines incised 
on both sides of a single plate. The circular projection of the 
plate on the left which usually carries the seal in the grants 
of this family has been left vacant. The characters belong to 
the 10th century. It was issued from Kodalaka. After the 
usual invocation of Siva, it gives the following genealogy : 

In the Solki (Sulk! ?) -hula. 

StambheSvari prapta-vara-prasada Kulastambha... Ksiftpa. 

I 

Ranastambha. . . Ksitlndra . 

Parania-maheivara-Samadhigata-paflca-maha-iabda Sakala- 
Gondamddhindtha-Mahdrajddhiraja Jayastambha-deva. 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Candrapura 
in the Koukuh-Khanda of the Goilla- Vi§aya, attached to this 


seal gives the name Kulastambha and not Rala( or na)stambha, I venture to suggest 
that this grant may belong to bis son. But unfortunately for want of plates our guess again 
cannot be verified. 

1 Edited by H. P. S&strl, JB0R8, Vol. II, pp. 168-71. The editor points out the 
existence of a village named Jara in the Hooghly district and of an influential body of 
cultivating middlemen who oall themselves Soldi and trace their origin to a place called 
Kedalaka. Note that in a Dhenkanal grant of Jayastambha, No. (Hi) the family name of 
the king is given as Sulki-vatpsa. 
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(Kod&laka ?)-Man$ala, to the Brahman Vavana, who came 
from Kolanca. It was incised by the Vanik Isvara. 1 

(2) Dhenkanal grant (ii). — Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 32 lines incised on both sides of a single plate. The 
seal attached to the upper portion of the record is damaged. 
Characters belong to the 10th century. It was issued from 
Kodala-patflfca. It is a joint grant of Parama-maheavara- 
Mahardja 2 Jayastambha-deva and his son Nidayastambha-deva. 
It records the grant of the village of Llolapura (sic?) in the 
Kodala- Mandala to the Brahman Rifiivaka. 8 

(3) Dhenkanal grant (in). — Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 31 lines incised on both sides of a single plate, and 
written ‘ in a scribbling hand, much effaced and very incorrect.’ 
The circular seal attached to the left of the plate is in the form 
of a full-blown lotus. It contains the figure of a bull couchant, 
behind which is a stag; on the top of the seal is a crescent; 
in the centre is inscribed the legend : 3ri-Jayastambha-deva. 
The genealogy of the donor i3 as follows : 

In the Sukli (Sulkl)-wamia 

Raja Kancanastambha 

Mahanrpati Vikramaditya apara-namadheya- Kanada- 

stambha (Kalahastambha ?) 

Alanastambha-deva (Ranastambha ?) 

KodalakddhipaLi-Sri-Stambht’&vari-labdha-vara-prabhavo (prasado ?) 
Parama-mdheSvara-Samadhigata-paAca-mahd-Sabda-Pb.-Jayastenabha-de'va. 

It records the grant of some land 'name of village not 
mentioned) to the Brahmam Gobbarahuli $arma. 4 

1 Edited by H. P. gfistri, JBORS , Vol. II, pp. 405-409. The editor points out that 
KoUflca is mentioned in the genealogical works of Bengal as the place from which £di£dra 
is said to have procured his Brahmans. 

1 There are various other empty titles which I have omitted here. 

3 Edited by H. P. Sastri, ibid, pp. 409-12. 

4 Edited by H. P. S&stri, JB0R9, Vol. II, pp. 412-7. This record is so corrupt 
that it requires to be re-edited. Possibly the writer of the record or the editor may have 
dropped a name (Kulastambha?) in the genealogy. The editor takes Kayada as a mistake 
for Kula but on the evidence of the Talcher grant I suggest Kalaha. 
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(5) The Sailodbhavas. 

The Sailodbhavas appear to have been ruling in the S.E. 
of Orissa and the Ganjam district from about the 7th to the 
10th or 11th century A.D. Excepting one inscription, which 
is dated in G.S. 300 (619-20 A.D.) most of their records are 
undated, and we have to depend only on palaeographic evidence 
to fix their age. Their documents are usually dated from 
KGiigGda-Mandala, which is generally taken to be the region 
now occupied by the Ganjam district. There is nothing in 
their inscriptions to indicate that they ever became a sovereign 
power. Though with one exception they never mention the 
the names of their overlords, it would seem from their titles 
that they always occupied a feudatory rank. The following 
records are known for their reigns : — 

(1) Ganjam grant of Madhava-raja . — This was found in 
the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Exact find-spot not 
known. It contains 3 i lines, incised on 3 plates. The ends 
of the ring on which the plates are strung are * secured in the 
base of an elliptical seal. In the depression of the seal are, 
in relief, a couchant bull facing the proper right,’ and below 
this the legend Srl-Sainyabhitasya. The inscription opens 
with the date Gupti year 300 (A.D. 619-20) in the reign of 
Mo/ian/jad/iimja-Sasahka-raja. It was issued ‘from the victori- 
ous Kttogeda, near the bank of the Salima river. ’ The genea- 
logy of the donor is as follows : — 

Maftdrdya-A/a/fdsdwflwta-Madhava-raja 

Maharaja Ya6obhita 

Svaguna-marici-nikara-prabodhita-Silodbhava-kula-kamala-Mahardja • 
Mahdsdmanta Madhava-raja. 

It records the grant of the village of Chavalakkhaya in the 
Krsnagiri- V isa.ya 1 to the Brahman Charampa Svamin, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the sun. 2 

1 Hultzach suggests that this ' might be identical with its synonym Nilagiri, which 
is a name of Jag&unatha (Puri) in Omsa;* see El % Vol. VI, p. 144, and fn. 8. 

1 Edited by Hultzsch, El % Vol. VI, pp. 143.46. 
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(2) Khurda grant of Madhavv-rfija. — Reported to have been 
found in Khurda, in the Puri district. It contains 27 lines, 
incised on 3 plates. The parabolic seal attached to the ring 
contains in relief the figure of a bull and the legend 8ri-Sainya- 
bhitasya. The characters, according to the editor, belong to 
the latter half of the 7th century. It was issued from the 
victorious camp at KOngOda. It gives the following genealogy : 

Sainyabhita 

Yasobhlta 

1 

Madhava-ruja. ’ 

The inscription records the grant of some land in the village 
of Arhanna in the Thorana-Fisaya to the Brahman Prajapati 
Svamin. 1 2 

(3) Bnguda grant of Madhavavarman. — This was found 
buried in a field in the village of Buguda, in Gumsur taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 52 lines incised on three plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has a round seal which is too 
much worn for the emblems on it to be made out with certainty. 
The characters according to the editor, are similar to the Nagarl 
of about the beginning of the 10th century. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : 

Pulindasena... famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga. 

He created out of a rock a fit ruler of the land, 
named Sailodbhava, through the favour of Brahman 

I 

(In his family) 

Banabhita 

' I 

Sainyabhita I 

(In his family) 

Yasobhlta . 3 

I 

Sainyabhita II Madhavavarman, also called Madhavendra and Srinivasa. 

1 ^ailodbhatanvnrdyannta-saliaka-Kaliurjd/lhipatya 

* Edited by G. M. Lasker, JASB, 1004, pp. 282-86. 

* Hultzsch considered this prince to be the remote descendant of the M&dhsvs-r&ja 
of grant No. I; iff, V ol. VI, p. 144. He regarded the alphabet of No. 3 as considerably 
more modern than that of No. 1. 
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From his residence at KaihgSda (line 29) this last prince 
granted the village of Puipina, in the Khadira-pattafca of the 
Gudkja- Visaya, to the Bhatta Vamania. The record was written 
by Upendrasimha, sealed by Jayasimha, and engraved by Daddi 
Bhogin. The Dutaka for the grant was Pratihdrin Gangabhadra. 1 

(4) The Parikud grant of Madhyama-raja. — Found in the 
collection of records of the Raja of Parikud, in the Puri district. 
It contains 59 lines incised on three plates. The seal is so 
damaged that nothing can be read. It gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

Sailodbhava 2 * * * * * 

fin his family) 

Ranabhlta. 

Sainyabhlfca 

(In his family) 

Yagobhlta. 

I . 

Sainyabhita II 

Ya&obhita II 

I 

Madhyama-raja. 

The inscription records the grant of some land ( dvadasa-timmlra - 
pramana) in' the Kataka-bhukti- Visaya of the KCngOda- 
Mandala to Slla Svamin and 11 other Brahmans (names given) 
in the 26th year of the victorious increasing reign (Vijaya- 
vardhamana-rajye) of the donor. 8 


1 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46. For corrections fee ibid, Vol. VI, p. 

144, fn. 1, and Vol. VII, pp. 100-02. At first Kielhorn took Sainyabhita II to be the 

name of the father of the donor. 

* The story of his origin is given as in No. 8 above. 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji, El, Vol. XI, pp. 281-87. The editor read 1 8a[mvat] [88] 

Karttika-6ukla' at the end of the record. He then referred it to Harpa era (88 + 606) and 

found its equivalent in 694 A.D. But Venkayya notices that the date is so badly damaged 

that nothing can be read clearly. * What is seen is a circle whioh may denote 20. It is 

just possible that the regnal year of the king is simply repeated in numerical symbols 
preceded probably by the word Sa&vatsare 9 ; see ibid, p. 282, fn. 1. Could Kataka-bhukti - 
Visaya be connected with modern Cuttaok f 
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(5) Tekkali grant of Madhyama-rdja . — Exact find-spot 
unknown; seems to have been received from the Yuvardja of 
Tekkali, Ganjam district. It is only the 2nd of at least 3 
plates, which seem to belong to the Sailodbhavas of KfingfJda. 
The editor refers the script to the 11th century, and notices its 
similarity with the script of the !§ulkl plates. It gives the 
following genealogy : 

Madhyama-raja. 

Dharmaraja Manabhlta 

I 

Madhyama-raja II 

i r 

Ranaksobhu. Petavyalloparaja. 

Madhyama-raja III 
son of Yuvaraja Traillapanibha. 1 


(6) The Gangas. 

Kings who traced their descent to the Gaiiga-kula appear to 
have ruled in the territories round about the Mahendragiri, in 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, from about the 
7th century onwards. These princes may be conveniently 
divided into an earlier and a later group. The names of the 
rulers of the first group usually end in Va.rman* They all 
claim to be lords of Sakala-Kalinga and devout worshippers of 
Gokarne^vara, who resided on the top of mount Mahendra. 


1 Edited by H. P. Sftstrl, JBORS , Vol. IV, pp. 162-67. It is not unlikely tliat the 
SailavaMa , to which Jayavardhana belonged, was a branch of the dailobdhavas ; see for 
Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana, El, Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. Hjralal considers the two 
families to be identical. About the name Traillapanibha Dr. Barnett suggests : Traillapa 
seems to— Eanarese Tailapa ; but nibba ( ?) an error for nrpa or its Prakrit equivalent niva ? 

* Though all the donors of the land-grants of this family so far known had names 
ending in varman, yet it is to be noted that at least in one casj king Indravarraan (years 
137 and 154) is stated to have been the son of D&n&rnava (El, Vol. XIV, p. 362, and Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 307;ff.). 
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With some exceptions, 1 * most of their grants are issued from 
Kalifiganagara, which has been identified with Mukhaliftgam, 
some 20 miles from Parlakimedi, in the Gan jam district.* 
These grants bear dates ranging from about the year 51 to 351 
‘ of the reign of the Gangeya race.’ But unfortunately the 
epoch of this era has not yet been determined. It is however 
clear that they continued to hold sway in the region about the 
southern portion of Ganjam district for about 300 years. They 
often assumed imperial titles, and on the whole appear to have 
been sovereign rulers- From tbe fact that they occasionally 
describe themselves as lords of the city of Kolahala 3 it is clear 
that they considered themselves to be a branch of the Gangas 
of Mysore. But the story of their migration and settlement 
from Kolar to Ganjam and the details of their subsequent 
history, must in the present state of our knowledge remain 
shrouded in considerable obscurity. 4 It is however likely that 


1 These are issued from Svetaka. 

4 Ramamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 187 ff. See also JB0R8, Vol. XV, pp. 105-15; for a 
recent attempt to revive the old identification with Kalihgapatam, see ibid, pp. 623-34. 

5 Ibid , pp. 198 ff. The identification of Kol&hala with Kolar in east Mysore, first 
proposed by Rice is now generally accepted. 

* The following inscriptions are known for these Oahga princes : 

(j) Dhanantara (in Gumsnr) plates of S&mantavarman, El, Vol. XV, pp. 275-78. 

(it) Ganjam plates of Pjrtbvivarmao, El, Vol IV, pp. 198-201. 

(tit) Achyutapuram (near Mukhalifigam) plates of Indravarman, year 87, El, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 127-30. 

(iv) Parlakimedi plates of Indravarman alias Rajasimha, year 91, I A, Vol. XVI, pp. 
131-34. 

( v ) Godavari grant of Prthvimfila (of the time of Adhirdja Indra), JBRAS , Vol. 
XVI, pp. 114-20. 

(et) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 128, I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 119-22. 

(eit) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 138. I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 122-24 ; also El, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 317 ff. 

(viii) Vishamagiri (in Aska, Ganjam) grant of Indravarman, El, Vol. XIX, pp. 134-87. 
(»x) Chicacole plates of Devendravarman, year 183, El, Vol. III. pp. 130-84. 

(x) Vizagapatam grant of Devendravarman, year 254, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 143-48. 
(xt) Chicacole grant of Devendravarman, year 61 (?), I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 273-76. 
(xtt) Alamanda (in Vizagapatam dist.) grant of Allan tavarman, year 804, El, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 17-21. 

(xiti) Chicacole plates of Satyavarman, year 351, 1A, Vol. XIV, pp. 10-12. 
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they may have suffered a temporary eclipse on account of the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall, some of whose grants 
were discovered in Ganjam. 

In the first half of the ilth century we find another series 
of kings claiming descent from the same line as the above. 
Like the first group of Gaftga princes, they were also 
worshippers of Gokarnesvara on mount Mahendra. With some 
exceptions, they also issued most of their grants from 
Kalinganagara. That they also traced their descent from 
the Gahgas of Kolar is proved by the Vizagapatam 
grant of Anautavarman Codaganga, which clearly mentions 
Kolahala, the founder of Kolahalapura, in the Gadgavadi- Visaya, 
as one of his ancestors. 1 The same inscription distinctly says 
that Ivamarnava, a distant descendant of Kolahala, leaving 
Kolahalapura with his brothers, came to the Mahendra moun- 
tain, and having conquered B&laditya through the favour of the 
god Gokarnasvamin, took possession of the Kalihga countries.* 
As Vajrahasta (c. A.D. 1038), the earliest Gadga prince for 
whom we have any authentic date, is the 17th prince from 
KamSrnava, we may place the latter approximately somewhere 
in the 7th or 8th centuries A.D.® But unfortunately there 
are so many discrepancies in the genealogical lists supplied by 


( zio ) Siddhantam (near Chicacole) plates of Devendravarman, year 195, El, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 212-16. 

( xv ) (Jrlam plate of Hastivarman, year 80, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 830-34. 

(zvi) Tekkali (in Ganjam diet.) plates of Indravarman, year 154, El, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 307-11. 

( j'cii ) Tekkali plates of Devendravarman, year 310, ibid, pp. 311-13. 

(tritt) Durmila (in Ganjam dist.?) grant of Devendravarman, JBORS, June, 1929, 
pp. 274-77. 

(xix) Koraabanda (in Ganjam district) grant of Vilakhavarman, ibid, pp. 282.84. 
(zz) Parle (near Palkonda, Vizagapatam district) grant of Indravarman, year 187, 
El, Vol. XIV, pp. 360-63 ; Vol. XVIII, pp. 307 ff. 

1 IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 165 ff. 

9 Ibid, lines 43-47. 

9 According to the Vizagapatam grant of CogagaAga the total of the reign-period of 
the 16 predecessors of Vajrahasta was 301 1 years; see ibid, p. 171. This would place 
Kftraftrpava in c. 737 A.D. (1038 -301i« 737*). 

57 
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the different grants that we cannot accept these calculations with 
absolute certainty. It is however possible that the forefathers 
of the earlier and later groups of the Gafigas, if not identical, 
had at least migrated to Kalirtga, about the same time. It is 
certain that they belonged to the same stock. 

The causes that led to the revival of the Gafiga power in 
Kalihga is at present uncertain. I have already suggested that 
the power of the earlier Ga&gas may have been eclipsed by the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall. Though there is at 
present no direct evidence to support our guess, it is not 
impossible that the renewal of GaUga power may have been 
connected with the invasions of the Cola kings. Rajaraja 
(c. 985-1016 A. D.) conquered GaUgav&di, VeUgin&du, and 
Kali&ga sometime before 1005 A.D., while the armies of his son, 
Rajendra Cola, advanced even up to the Ganges about 1021-25 
A.D. 1 From two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil we learn 
the interesting fact that Rajendra Cola, having defeated his 
brother-in-law, the Eastern Calukya Vimaladitya (c. A.D. 
1015-1022), set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra 
mountain.* Both these inscriptions with the Tiger crest of 
the Cola kings were found on the top of the Mahendragiri, 
where still exists the sacred shrine of Gokarnesvara, the tute- 
lary deity of the Gaiigas. As the date of the invasion of 
Rajendra Cola is only removed by about 25 years from Saka 960 
(A.D. 1038), the earliest known date of the later Gaiigas, it is 
not unlikely that the Colas may have revived the power of one 
of the local Gahga rulers as their feudatory in Kalihga. The 
period of comparative weakness in Cola administration which 
followed the death of Rajendra about 1044 A.D. possibly helped 
Vajrahasta in asserting his complete freedom from Cola hege- 
mony about 1045 A.D. 

1 El, Vol. IX, p. 230. S. KriahnaBwami Aiyangar, Ancient India , London, 1911, 
pp. 104 if. 

* MER, pp. 7 and 94, Nos. 396 and 397. 
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The earlier GaAga inscriptions supply us with no pedigrees 
of their mythical and semi-mythical ancestors. Some of the 
later grants however contain long lists of this kind. These 
names, as contained in the Vizagapatam plates, 1 * of Avanti- 
varman Codagafiga (S. 1003) 8 may be tabulated as follows : 

Ananta (Vi§$u) : From his navel 
Brahman 

1 

Atri 3 

I 

Sa6anka (the Moon) 4 

Budha 

I 

Pururavas. 

) 

Ayus 

I 

JJahusa. 

I 

Yayati. 

Turva6u. . .Through the favour of Gariga, was bom to 
| him 

Gangeya 5 * * ...his descendants were known under the 
name of the Qanganvaya. 

V irocana 

Samvedya...The glory of the Qanganvaya 

I 

Samvedin. 

I 

Dattasena 


1 I A, Vol. XYIll, pp. 165 ff. With some Blight variations this is also fonnd in the 
Kendnpatpa plates of Narasimba IX ( JA8B , Vol. LXV, pp. 229 if.), and the Pari plates of 
Narasimha IV (i&td, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff.). 

• 8~$aka. 

3 From this ancestor the GaAgas got their Oatra name : Atreya-gotra, see /if, Vol« 
XVIII, pp. 162, 168, 173, etc. 

4 Thus the GaAgas belonged to the Somavaihfa or the Lnnar race. 

• Fleet pointed ont that the descent here branches off from the Psuranio genealogy* 

According to Viinu-purtya Turvadu's son was Vahni, his was Gfobbftna, see I A, Vol. XVIII, 

p. 170, fn. 45. 
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Dattasena 

I 

Soma 

I 

Amsudatta 

i 

Saurahga 

Citrambara 

I 

Saradhvaja 

Dharmakhva 

I ’ 

Pariksit 

l 

Jayasena I 
Jayasena II 

I 

Jifcavirya 

I 

Vrsadhvaja 
Pragarbba (lbha?) 

Kolahala ‘...built the city named Kolahalapura 
| in the Gangavadi-y isaya. 

Virocana 

In his lineage, after 81 king6 bad ruled in 
Kolahalapura. 

Virasirhha 

I r “■ i F 77 

(1) Kamarnava I, (2) Danarnava Guparpava I Marasimha Vajrahasta I 
ruled for 80 years. 

We are told that Kamirnava 1 gave over his otvn territory to 
his paternal uncle (line 43), and with his four brothers, set out 
to conquer the earth. He came to the mount Mahendra and wor- 
shipped the god Gokarnasvamin. Having through his favour 
obtained the excellent crest of a bull ( Vrsabha-lanchana), and 
being decorated with the insignia of universal sovereignty, he 
descended from the summit of mount Mahendra and took posses- 
sion of the Kali&ga countries, after defeating Balftditya. His 

1 Celled AosDtiYinniD Kolfthale in the Keodupatna grant. 
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capital was the city named Jantavura. 1 He ruled for 30 years 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Danarnava. To 
GunSrnava, M&rasiihha and Vajrahasta the three other younger 
brothers, he assigned AmbavSdi- Visaya, Soda -Maniala, and 
Kantaka-vartani respectively. 2 Then the succession continues 


as follows - 

(2) Danarnava ruled 40 years. 

(3) Kamarnava II 50 built a pura named Nagara, 3 in 

which he built a lofty temple of the god J&a (Siva) 
under the name Madhukesa. 

(4) Ratjarnava ruled 5 years. 


(5) Vajrahasta II. 
ruled 15 years.! 

(6) Kamarnava III 


ruled 19 years. 


(7) Guparnavu II 


1 » 


27 


(8) Jitankusa- 
ruled 15 years 


(9) Kaligaiahku£a, 
ruled Kalihga for 12 years. 

(10) GuQdama, 

ruled for 7 years. 

(11) Kamarnava IV, 
ru led for 25 years. 

(12) Vinayaditya, 

(13) Vajrahasta IV, ruled for 3 

ruled for 35 years. years. 


(14) Kamarnava V, (15) Gundama II- (By another wife) 

ruled for i year. ruled for 3 yrs. (10) Madhu-Kamiirnava VI, 

ruled for 13 years 


(17) Vajrahasta V, 
ruled for 30 years. 

1 ltamamurti suggested that this may be a mistake for Jayaotapuram which is men* 
tiooed in the Kietramahatmya, as one of the names of Kalihganagara, El, Vol. IV, p. 186. 

* IA, Vol. XVJII, pp. 167-68 and 170-74. 

* Was this city EaliAga-nagara, the capital of the OsAges? Ramamnrti pointed out 
that Mukhaliftgsm ( — Kali Aganagara) still contains the temple of Siva Madhukeivara. 
BI, Vol. IV, p. 188. See Pavanaduta of Dhoyi ( Bd. by C. Cbskravarti, Calcutta, 1926), V. 
21 where ' Nagari ’ is described as the capital of HaliAga (Nagarim nima tdA rtjadhtnim). 
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A somewhat different list of the predecessors of Vajrahasta 
is given in some other records of the Gangas. The Nadagam 
grant of Vajrahasta 1 (S. 979) gives us the following list of his 
predecessors : — 

In the Atrcya-gotra and Gahga family. 

(1) Gunamaharnava. . .acquired the glory of Samrajya. 

(2) Vajrahasta I... united the earth which has been formerly divid- 

ed into five kingdoms; ruled for 44 years. 


(8) Gundama I, (4) Kamarnava I, (5) Vinayaditya, 

ruled for 3 years ruled for 35 years, ruled for 3 years. 

. I 

(6) Vajrahasta II alias Aniyankabhima, 
ruled for 35 years. 


■ i 

(1) Kamarnava II, (8) Gundama, 

ruled for year ruled for 3 

=Vinaya-mahiidevI years, 

of the Vaidumba family. 

(8) Vajrahasta III 

(crowned in May 1038 A.D.). 

• The above list is also found in two Vizagapatam grants of 
Codaganga, dated in S. 1003 and 1057.® A comparison of the two 
lists would show that while in the first the pra&astikara, tries to 
traee the genealogy of the dynasty from the beginning of things, 
the second traces it from Gupamaharnava, who may have been 
the real founder of this branch of the Gahgas. Possibly the 
latter is to be identified with Gunarnava II, the 7th prince of the 
first list. There is some amount of agreement in the names of 
the kings in the two lists who follow this prince. But there are 
the following discrepancies : — 3 

* El, Vol. IV, pp. 183 ff. 

» U, Vol. XVIII, pp. 161 a. and 172 ff. 

• SI, Vol. IV, p. 187. 


(By another wife) 

(9) Madhu Kamar- 
nava III, 
ruled for 19 years. 
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(i) List II shows that Gunaraahar^ava- GunSrnava of 
list I had a son named Vajrahasta who reigned for 44 years; 
but list I omits his name, evidently through an oversight of the 
officer who drafted the inscription. For the fifth king in the 1st 
list is called Vajrahasta II and the 13th king Vajrahasta IV. 
(it) List I gives the names of two kings, Jitafikusa and Kalifiga- 
lankusa (his brother’s son), who are said to have preceded Gun- 
dama I and to have reigned for 15 and 12 years respectively, but 
these names are omitted in list II. (in) The reigns of Gundama 
I and that of (his brother) Kamarnava IV are stated in list I to 
be 7 and 25 years, while list II has the figures 3 and 35 in- 
stead. ( iv ) Finally list I makes Vajrahasta V the son of Madhu- 
Kamarnava VI, while the 2nd list states that Vajrahasta was 
born from Kamarpava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta. 

In spite of these discrepancies there is on the whole sub- 
stantial agreement in the total reign-period assigned by the two 
lists to the predecessors of Vajrahasta from Gunamaharnava- 
Gunarnava onwards. According to the first list, the total is L4()J 

years (27 + 15+7+25 + 3 + 12 + 35+2+3 + 19), while accord- 
ing to the second it is 142.J years (#+44+3+35 + 3 + 1+3+ 
19). Calculating backwards from S. 9(H) (A.D. 1040), the date 
of Vajrahasta’s coronation, we arrive at the last decade of the 9th 
century as the date for Gunamaharnava-Gunarnava. There is 
no inherent improbability in this date. It is possible that after the 
first Ganga dynasty lost power through the encroachment of the 
Karas of Tosall the kingdom became dismembered into a num- 
ber of smaller Gafiga principalities. Towards the end of the 9th 
century Gunamaharnava-Gunarnava, the chief of one of these 
principalities, began to grow powerful. His son, Vajrahasta 
III, who is credited with the conquest of 5 kingdoms, may have 
by his ambitious policy consolidated his position by incorpor- 


1 Dr. Barnett suggests that this name is perhaps a mixture of Dravidiau and Sans- 
krit : Kaligala* aitlmsa, 4 a goad to heroes '( 
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ating some neighbouring principalities. When the Colas came 
to Kalinga, they probably found the successors of Vajrahasta III 
willing agents of their ambitious policy on this frontier. 1 * * I have 
already suggested that Vajrahasta V may have thrown off the 
Cola yoke by taking advantage of the disasters that fell on the 
rulers of the South after Ksjendra Cola’s death (c. 1042-43).* 
Though it is stated that Vajrahasta V was crowned in S. 960 
(A. D. 1038) 8 it is significant that his earliest inscription so far 
discovered bears the date S. 967 (1045 A.D.). 4 * 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of Vajra- 
hasta V : 

(1) Narasapatam grant.— This was ‘received from Narasa- 
patam taluka of the Vizagapatam district. 1 The inscription con- 
sists of 74 lines, incised on 5 plates held together by a circular 
ring. The oval seal attached to the ring is surmounted by a 
high recumbent bull with various emblems round it which re- 
present ‘a conch, an elephant goad, a trisula, a battle axe, a cre- 
scent, a mace, a rope and a drum.’ The alphabet is Nagari, the 
Lnguage Sanskrit. Like other grants of the kings of this dy- 
nasty, the inscription ‘opens with a panegyrical passage de- 
scribing the virtues and valour of the Ganga kings, their royal 
insignia,’ viz., the unique tfankha, the bherl, the pancamaha- 
Sab las, the white parasol, the golden caurl, and the excellent 
bull-crest, acquired by the favour of Gokari^asvamin of mount 
Mahendra. Then comes the genealogy of the donor, as given 
in list II above. W[e are then told that from D.antipura Para - 
ma-maheSvara-Pb.-M.-Trikalingddhip iti Vajrahasta-deva granted 
the whole of Gorasatta-7i.$aya with its 35 villages outside Tarh- 


1 On the strategic importance of this frontier, see JL, 1927, Vo). XIV, pp. 15 ff. 

* Gf. death of R*jadhiraja (c, 1048-53 A. D.) in the battle of Koppam; see Ancient 

India, p. 118. 

» SI, Vol. IV, pp. 190-91 and 193, V. 8. 

Ibid, Vol. XI, pp. 147 ff. 
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p&v5,-grama to Irugana Manaditya Cotta 1 * * and Vira Bhurifrava. 
Amongst the boundaries of the Visnya is mentioned * to the west 
Kahcasila on the VariisadharS.’ a The charter was written by 
the Sasanika-Kayastha Sandhivigrahin Dhavala of TampavS 
(village). The date, SaMbda 967 (A. D. 1045), is given in 
line 73. It ends with Kdralci-Mentojundpi likhitam , 8 

(2) Nadagam grant . — Discovered in a field at Nadagam, a 
village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district. It 
contains 57 lines, incised on 5 plates. The ring which holds 
the plates has the same circular seal as in No. 1. The in- 
scription opens as in No. 1 and gives the same genealogy. It 
records the grant of the Erada-Fisaya containing the 12 villages 

of Velpura, Trumumka, Vappudam, 4 Vallurama, Arnago 

(tpemmimba, Konurana, Poduru, Vadam, 5 * Muringam, Kanama- 
rampa, Devaremacikldamba, and GudrapI, having been (clubbed 
together and) named Vepura-Fisaya to one Pangu-SSmaya,® 
by Parama-mahesvara-Pb.-M.-TrikalingadhipaLi Vajrahasta- 
deva. It was issued from Kalihganagara, 7 in the iSaka year of 
Aja (9), the mountains (7) and the treasures (9), i.e., S. 979 
(A. D. 1058). Verse 9 tells us that the donor was anointed 


1 The editor suggests that the name of this donee may be grlmao Aditya Cotta, though 

* this reading would imply a Berious grammatical slip in line 60/ The donee is Baid to be 
the son of dri-M&naditya (Sriman Aditya ?) Cotta, son of Cotta Vadayaraja and Rupa- 
devl, * the sun of the Vaidumba family.' This donee was therefore a relative of the donor. 
See above, list II; the wife of K&inarQava, No 7, and the mother of the donor, Vinaya. 
mabadevi also belonged to the Vaidumba family. On the word V aid umb aditya see El, 
Vol. XI, p. 158, fn. 1. 

9 Apparently the river of the same name which flows between the Ganjam and Vija- 
gapatam districts, El, Vol. XI, p. 149. 

8 Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. XI, pp. 147-58. First mentioned in Krishna 
Sastri's Annual Report cn Epigraphy , 1908-09, p. 111. 

4 The editor suggests its identification with Boppadam, a village at a distance of about 
15 miles from Badam. 

9 The editor suggests its identification with the village of Badam in the Narasanuape- 
(a taluka. 

0 The editor suggests Somftya (?). But Dr. Barnett thinks the form given in the grant 

* quite good.' Somdya to him 'seems almost impossible.’ 

7 The editor identified this city with Mukhslifigam, 
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when the aggregate of the 3 aka years was reaching the 
number of the sky (0), seasons (6) and treasures (9), i. e . , S. 960 
(A. D. 1038). In the last line is further recorded the grant of 
the village of Nugila in the Visaya of KOlu-vartanl. 1 The 
last line (line 57) is in portions indistinct apparently being 
written on three lines of partially effaced writing. 8 

(3) Madras Museum grant. — Its find-spot is not known. It 
contains 54 lines, incised on 5 plates. The seal and the intro- 
ductory portion are nearly the same as in No. I. 8 It records 
the grant of the village of Tfimaraceru 4 in Varaha-vartanI, to- 
gether with CikhalI-y«tako, as an Agrahara to 500 Brahmans 
by Anantavarma Vajrahasta-deva,® and also the grant by the 
same of land with the produce of 200 Murakas of grain to the 
god Kotlsvara for bali, caru, naivedya, dtpa-puja, etc. It 
was issued from Kaliiiganagara in the 3 aka year of the dice 
(4), vasus (8) and treasures (9), i. e., S. 984 (A. D. 
1061). 8 

(4) Parlakimedi grant. — Found in the Parlakimedi 
Zamindary of Ganjam district. It consists of 29 lines, incised 
on three plates. According to the editor the script belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. The seal bears in relief a bull 
couchant, a crescent, and the legend 3ri Ddraparano. It 
opens with praise of Parama-mdhe&oaro Mata-pitr-padanudhyato 
Gangdmala-kula-tilaka M.-P. Vajrahasta-deva, resident of 
Kalihganagara and a devout worshipper of GokarnasvSmin 

1 Krishna Sastri wanted to identify this place with Varaha-v&rtanl, occurring in other 
grants {El, Vol. IV, p. 185, fn. 5, etc.) on the ground that Kola is a synonym for Vardha. 
See El, Vol. Ill, p. 127, fn. 5, for references to two other Gaftga grants, which mention 
Varaha-vartanI. 

* Edited by Ramamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 133-93. The grant is now in the Madras 
Museum. More than two lines of the original writing on the second side of the 4th plate 
ean still be read ; ibid , p. 184 (lines 57-59). 

* The emblems of the seal are somewhat differently described by Venkayya, El, Vol. 
IX f p. 94. 

4 This village and Vilaya* re mentioned in an early Gaftga grant, see l A, Vol. XIII» 
p. 275, lines 11-12. 

6 Titles as in Nos. I aud 2. 

* Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 94-98. 
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installed on the summit of mount Mahendra. Then we are told 
that in his reign Parama-mdhesvara Gangamalakula-tilakah 
Paiica-visayddhipati Darapar&ja, son of Cola-Kftmadiraja and 
a resident of Laftkako^a, gave a village named Hossandi to the 
Rdjputra Kamadi, the ornament of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
It is undated. It was written by Mahdsandhivigrahin DronS- 
carya, and incised by Sutradhara Naihkancyemacari., 

According to these records, Vajrahasta V appears to have 
reigned over Kali&ga from at least 1038 to 1061 A.D. In the 
Vizagapatam grants of his grandson Codagabga, he is assigned 
a reign of 30 to 33 years. 1 2 It is difficult to know the real 
extent of his power but as he assumed imperial titles and in the 
opening panegyrics of his grants even lays claim to universal 
sovereignty ( Samrajya ) for his family, we may conclude that 
he at least succeeded in consolidating his rule over portions of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. He was succeeded some- 
time before 1075-76 A.D. by Rajaraja, his son, through the 
queen Namgama. The Dirghasi stone-inscription is the only 
record of this reign. It was found among the ruins of a temple 
near a hill called Durgd-metta in the village of Dirghasi 
4 miles north of Kalingapatam in Ganjam district. It con- 
tains 23 lines, the first 16 being in Sanskrit verse and the 
rest in Telugu verse. The alphabet is Telugu. It records 
that the Manialika Mahdpratihari-mukhya Calamarti-ganda 
Hhandana-vijaya Gania-gopdla Vanapati, son of Gokarna, of 
Atreya-grotni and Brahman caste built a matfdapa (or natyatala ; 
see lines 15 and 20) in front of the temple of Durga, in the 
town of Dirgharsi in the reign of Ganga king Rajaraja, in the 


1 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 320-24. The editor identified the Vajrahasta 
of this grant with the grandfather of Codagafiga. But I have a suspicion that this 
Vajrahasta belongs to the early Ganga dynasty. This grant begins like the grants of 
Indravarman and other early GaAga princes and is, like those grants, incised only on 3 
plates. Note the connection of Saluki with Solika, Sulki, and C&jukya. 

» An inscription at the Bhlmesvara temple at Mukhaling iin is dated in the 32nd year 
of Anantavarmfi Vajrahasta, see MEIl, p. 18, No. 268. 
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$aka year 997 (c. A.D. 1075-76). It also records the grant of a 
lamp by Padmavati. 1 

This inscription supplies a list of the victories of Vanapati 
who appears to have been the Commander-in-chief of Rajaraja. 
We are told that he became in battle ‘ * a conflagration to the 
great forest (which was) the army of the Coda king.” He also 
completely burnt “the trees which were the commanders of the 
troops of elephant and horses of the Utkala,” and took away 
the whole property of the Vefigi king by frequently defeating 
him in battle. Daddarnava was sent by him “to Yama as an 
envoy to report his conquest of the whole world.” 2 In the 
Telugu portion of the record we are told that he “defeated in 
battle the kings of the Vehgi country, Kimidi Kosala, the 
GidrisiAgi country, and Odda country.” s The victory of 
Rajaraja over the Colas and the Eastern C&lukyas (Vengi) is 
also referred to by a Vizagapatam grant (S.1040) of Codaganga. 
We are told by this grant that Rajaraja “first became the 
husband of the goddess of victory in battle with the Dramilas, 
and then wedded Rajasundari, the daughter of the Coda king, 
and when Vijayaditya, 4 beginning to grow old, left Vehgi, as 
if he were a sun leaving the sky and was about to sink in the 
great ocean of the Codas, he, R&jaraja, the refuge of the dis- 
tressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the western regions. ’ ’ s The Cola king referred to above is 
probably to be identified with Vlra-Rajendra 8 (c. 1062-72 A.D.), 
who is reported to have invaded KaliAga, no doubt in an 
attempt to recover the lost hegemony of his family over that 
region. Three other grants of CodagaAga distinctly state that 

1 Edited by Ramamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 314-18. 

* Ibid, p. 317, Vs. 4-6. 

’ Ibid, p. 318. 

* This Vijayaditya was the ancle of the Eastern Cajukya Rftjeadra. The latter was the 
daughter’s son of R&jendra Ganga-koptja (c. 1013-44 A.D.) and son-in-law of the latter's 
son Rftjendra (c. 1052-62 A.D.). He later succeeded in unifying Vengi and the Cola king- 
doms under bis authority and assumed the name of Kulottunga (c. 1072-1118 A.D.). 

• I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 169 and 171, lines 83-89. 

• 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, 1911, p. 145. 
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Bajasundari was the daughter of Bajendra Cola. 1 The Utkala 
(or Odda) ruler was probably one. of the later Karas of Tosall, 
while the ruler of Kosala was possibly a scion of the. Somavamsls 
of that country. KimidI appears to be identical with the 
Zamindari of that name in the Ganjam district. I am 
unable to identify either Daddarnava or the Gidrisihgi. 

In the grants of his son Bajaraja is assigned a reign of only 
8 years (c. 1069-77 A.D.). He was succeeded some time 
before 1078 A.D. by his son Anantavarma Codagahga. 

r J he following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Anantavarman : — 

(1) Vizagapatam grant (i). — This was ‘ obtained from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam ’ ; its exact find-spot is not known. 
It contains 43 lines incised on 5 plates. The seal attached to 
the ring bears the usual figure of the bull couchant and other 
emblems ; 2 The introductory portion is nearly the same as in 
Vajrahasta’s Nos. 1 and 2. The additional genealogical informa- 
tion is as follows : — 

Vajrahasta-deva V Bajendra Cola. 

Bajaraja =AgTamahisi Bajasundari 

Parama-mahe&vara-Pb.-M .-Trikalirujadhipati Ananta-varma-Codaganga- 
deva . 3 

The inscription records that this last prince from Kalihga- 
nagara, in the Saka year (that is numbered by) the eyes of 
Hara (3), sky (0), sky (0), and moon (1), i,e. t 1003 (A.D. 
1081), granted the village of Cftkivfida in the Samvfi-Ftsaya to 
the BajarSjesvara (Siva) whose temple was at the village of 

1 Vizagapatam grants dated in 6. 1003 and 1057, 1 A, Vol. XVT1I, pp. 163 and 174. 
See also the newly discovered Komi grant, dated in 6. 1003. Quarterly Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Society , July 1926, pp. 40 if. 

1 These are somewhat different from those on Vajrahasta’s seals; see for details 
/it, Vol. XVIII, 161. 

^ For a complete list of Co^agahga's birudas and titles see JA SB, 1903, pp s 108-10. 
Among the more important may be mentioned Qahgeivara , C Alukya- OaAga and probably 
Vikrama-Gahga. 
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Rengujed. Lines 30-33 give the date of the donor’s accession 
to the throne as the 8aka year that is numbered by the Nandas 
(9), apertures of the body (9), and planets (9), i.e., 999, ‘while 
the sun was standing in the sign of Kumbha (A.D.1078). 1 The 
inscription does not give us the names of its writer or 
engraver. 9 

(2) Komi grant (i). — This was discovered in a pot while 
digging for the foundation of a house in the village of Komi, near 
Kalingapatam, in the Ganjam district. It contains 55 lines, 
incised on 5 plates. In its introductory portion, script, langu- 
age, seal, and royal titles, it closely resembles No. 1. It 
records the grant of the village of Khonna in Varaha-vartanI to 
300 Brahmans by Anantavarma Codaganga-deva from Kalinga- 
nagara in the iSaka year 1003 (A.D. 1082). It was written 
by Damodara the son of the Mahakayastha Sandhivigrahin 
MAvuraya and engraved by Mahak§asali Vallemoja. 8 

(3-4) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (i-ii). — Written in 
the Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on a slab to the left of the 
second entrance, west face ’ in the temple of Mukhalingesvara 
at Mukhalingam. 4 Each of them records the gift of a lamp in 
the 8th year of Anantavarman in S. 1004. 6 

. (5-6) Ronanki stone-inscriptions. — Written in the Telugu 
language and script ‘ on a stone lying on the bank of the Vam- 
sadhara at Roiianki.’ They record the gift of some land in the 
19th year of Codaganga in S.1015 to the temple of Siddhe^vara 
by queen Lakfmldevl. 8 

1 On the date see Fleet, ibid, pp. 161-62; also M. Chakravarti, JASB , lC03 lf 
pp. 107-8. 

* Edited by Fleet, IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 461-65. The language of the grant ia 
Sanskrit ; the script is a southern variety of Nftgarl. 

s Edited by G. V. Sitapatj, Quarterly Journal of Andhra Historical Society, July 
1026, pp. 40 ff. The editor has identified the village Khonna with mod. Korni. For this 
and other suggestions about the localities mentioned in the grant, see ibid , p. 43. 

4 In later references I shall use the abbreviation MM to designate this temple. 

s Noticed in MER, p. 18, Nos. 211 and 246. The editor reads tbe date of (2) as 
6. 1005 ; but tee JASB, 1003, pp. 09 ff. 

• Noticed in MER , p. 24, Nos. 392 and 393. 
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(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (in). — Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet * on the second pillar in the right 
row of the isthanamandapa’ in the MM. It records the gift of 
a lamp in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in S. 1020. 1 

(8) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iv). — Written in the 
Telugu language and alphahet ‘ on a pillar to the left of the 
entrance to the central shrine ’ of the MM. It mentions Vlra- 
Coda-deva, and is dated in the 28th year of Anantavarman, in 
S. 1024.® 

(9) Komi grant (ii ). — Found with No. 2. It closely 
resembles No. 10. It records a grant similar to No. 2 of a 
piece of * land in the vicinity of Khonna, Tuluvu, and Gara,® 
by the same king in S. 1034.’ 4 

(10) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (v). — It is incised on 
the 3rd pillar on the left row of the Usthanamaniapa in the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a dancing girl in S. 1039 
in the reign of Codagahga. 5 

(11) Vizagapatam grant (ii). — Found as No. 1. It 
contains 117 lines engraved on 5 plates. The seal 8 and 
language as in No. 1 ; but the characters ‘ are ordinary old 
Kanarese of the regular type of the period.’ In the introduc- 
tory portion, the genealogy of the donor is drawn from Ananta 
(Viwu). 7 It records the grant of the village of T&marakha$4i 
in the Samva -Visaya 8 to a person named Madhava by Ananta- 
var m&-mahdrajo Rajudhiraja-Raja-Parameivarah Pb.-Parama- 
vaiqnavah Parama-brahmanyah Mata-pitr-padanudhyatah Coda- 


Ibid, p. 15, No. 167. 

Ibid, p. 14. No. 110. 

Th&se three places are mentioned in No. 2. 

Noticed by the editor of No. 3 in the same Journal, pp. 4?) If. Not yet edited 
MER, p. 16 No. 2U. 

For flight differences see J.4, Vol. XVIII, p. 165. 

For this genealogy up to Vajrabasta, see above List No. I, on pp. 461*52. From 
Vajrahasta as in No. 1, only it does not mention the name of the maternal grandfather 
of the donor. 

9 The same as in No. 1. 
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gaftga-deva, * decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over 
the whole of Utkala and residing at the town of Sindurapora,’ 
in the Saha year numbered by the sky (0), oceans (4), sky (0), 
and moon (1), i.e., 1040 (A.D. 1118- 1.9). 1 * * 

(12) Rayipddu stone-inscription. — Incised * on a stone 
in the bed of a tank at Rayip&du. It records the gift of a lamp 
in the 44th year of Anantavarma-deva in 8. year 1040 (A.D. 
1118). The language and alphabet are Sanskrit and Telugu. 8 

(13) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vi). — Incised on the 
‘ left of the entrance into the Asthanamantfapa * in the MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 45th year of Codagaftga in 
8. 1043. Language and alphabet; Telugu. 8 

(14) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vii). — Incised on 
the second pillar in the left row of the Asthdnamaniapa of the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a military officer in the 
48th year of Codagaftga in 8. year 1045. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu. 4 * 

(15) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (viii). — Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of 
Anantavarman in 8. 1015. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(16) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( ix ). — Incised on the 
second pillar in the left row of the A sthanamatylapa in the MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Codagaftga in 
S. 1045. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 6 

(17) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( x ). — Found as No. 
16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49tli year of Ananta- 
varman in 8. 1046. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 7 


1 Edited by Fleet, I A, Vol. XVni, pp. 165-72. 

* Noticed in MER, p. 24, No. 300, Haltzsch read the date as Saka 10(7)0, 4th year ; 
for corrections see JASB , 1903, pp. 99 ff. 

> MER , p. 19, No. 234. 

* Ibid , p. 17, No. 221. 

* Ibid, p. 15 , No. 177. 

6 Ibid , p. 17, No. 291. 

7 Ibid, p. 17, No. 222. 
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(18) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xi). — Incised on 
the first pillar in the right row of the A sthanamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lump in the 50th year of CodagaAga in 
S. 1047. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(19) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xii). — Found as 

No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 50 rd year of 
Anantavarman ini 8. 1048. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(20-21) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (xiii-xiv). — Incised 
on the pillar to the right of the entrance to the central shrine 
of the MM. They record grants of lamps in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman and CodagaAga in 8. 1049. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu. 3 

(22) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xv). — Found as 

No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 54th year of 
CodagaAga in 8. 1050. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 

(23) Mukhalingam s tone-inscription (xoi). — Found as 

No. 18. It records the grant of a lamp in the 55th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1051. Language and alphal>et, Telugu. 6 

(24) Mukhalingam stone- inscription ( xini ). — Found as 
No. 16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 57th year of Coda- 
gaAga in 8. 1053. It mentions Varaha-vartam. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(25) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( xniii ). — Found as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp by Anantavarman 
Codaganga in his 58th year, in S. 1054 (A.l). 1133). Language 
and alphabet, Telugu. 7 

(26) . Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xix). — Found as No. 
18. It records the gift of a lamp by the wife of CodagaAga’s 


> Ibid, p. 14, No. 182. 

* Ibid, p. IS, No. ICC. 

» Ibid, p. 14, Nos. 143-44. 

4 Ibid, p. 14, No. 151. The date corresponds to A.l). 1129 ; aee JA&R, 1903, pp. 99 ff. 

5 Ibid , No. 150. 

* Ibid , p. 17, No. 220. 

7 Ibid, p. 14, No. 149. 
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younger brother. It is dated in the 59th year on Anantavarman 
in 9. 1055. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(27) Mukalingam stone-inscription (xx). — Incised on the 
3rd pillar in the right row of the Isthanamatf4apa in MM. It is 
dated as in No. 26. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 3 

(28) Mahendragiri stone-inscription.— -Incised on a slab 
to the left of the entrance to the Kunti shrine in the Gokar^es- 
vara temple on Mahendragiri. It records the gift of a lamp to 
the temple by an inhabitant of Arasavilli in the 60th year of 
Anantavarma-Cojagafiga in 8. 1055.® 

(29) Srikurman stone-inscription. — This is dated in the 
reign of Anantavarman in 9. 1055. It is incised on a stone 
in the Vaispava temple at Srikurman near Chicacole, Ganjam 
district. 4 

(30) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxi). — Found as 
No. 18. It is dated in the 5( ?)th year of Anantavarman, in 
9. 1056. The end of the inscription is built into the temple. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu. 6 

(31) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( xxii ). — Found as 
No. 27. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year of 
Anantavarman in 9. 1056. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(32) Vizagapatam grant (Hi). — Found as No. 1. 
The introductory portion is exactly like No. 1. The seal, lan- 
guage, script, are also similar. It records the grant of the 
village of Samudn with the Tittilihgi (TrilliAgi ?)-vafaka in the 
Saramaga- V isaya to a person named Codagaftga by Ananta- 
varman 7 in the tfaha year numbered by the sages (7), arrows 
(5), sky (0), and moon (1), i.e., 1057 (A.D. 1135-36). In 


• Ibid, No. 163. 

- Ibid, p. 15. No. 185. 

1 Ibid, p. 24, No. 395. 

4 Noticed by M. Cliakniyarti, ,IASB, 1903, pp. 99 ff. 
■ M MR, p. 14, No. 164. 

• Ibid, p. IS, No. 187. 

' Titles and epithets as in No. 1. 
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lines ’20-23 it gives the same date as in No. 1, for the donor’s 
coronation. 1 

(33) Muhkalingam stone-inscription ( xxii ). — Incised as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year 
of Codaganga, in 8. 1057. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 2 

(34) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( xxiii ). — Incised on 
the 4th pillar in the right row of the Asthanamaniapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 6 1st year of Anantavarman 
in 8. 1058. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 3 

(35) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxiv).— Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 63rd year of Anantavarman, 
in 8. 1060. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 * * 

(36) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvi). — Found as 
No. 35. It records the gift of a. lamp in 8. 1060, in the 64th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(37) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvi).— Incised on 
the right of the entrance into the Asthanamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1061, in the 64th year of a 
Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(38) Arasavilli stone-inscription ( i ). — Incised on a slab 

built into the wall of the prakara of the Surya-Narayana temple 
at Arasavilli. It records the gift of a lamp in the 72nd year 
of Anantavarman, in 8. 1068. Language and alphabet, 

Telugu. 7 

(39) Arasavilli stone-inscription (ii). — Incised on a slab 
in front of the same temple as in No. 38. It records the gift 


1 Edited by Fleet, I A , Vol. XVI 11, pp. 172-76. M. Chekravarti has suggested for 
tbe date 1059. He takes Muni as 9; see JASIS, 1903, pp. 99 IT. 1 think Fleet ia right. 

4 MUR, p. 17, No. 219. 

5 Ibid . p. 16, No. 193. 

* Ibid, p. 16, No. 201. 

• Ibid, No- 205. 

" Ibid, p. 17, No. 236. 

7 Ibid, p. 23, No. 387. 
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of a lamp in the 72nd year of Anantavarman, in 8. 1069. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(40) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvii ). — Incised on 
the 3rd pillar in the right row of the A sthanamandapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 73rd year of Anantavarman. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu. 3 

The above inscriptions contain dates from Saha 999, the 
year of CodagaAga’s coronation to 3 aka 1069. This gives 
him a reign of 70 years, which agrees with the total reign- 
period assigned by the Kendupatna plates (8. 1213) of Nara- 
simha II.* But the inscriptions of Codaganga give 73 as 
his total reign period. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that the Kendupatna grant mentioned above gives Saka 1064 
as the year of the coronation of CodagaAga’s son Kamarnava 
while a Telugu inscription of Kamarnava gives the year 8. 
1070, as his 3rd regnal year. Another element of confusion 
is added by an examination of the dated records of CodagaAga 
containing his regnal years, according to some of which his 
first year would fall in 3aka 999, while others seem to give 
Saka 998, 997 and in one case 996. All these dates cannot 
be correct and probably there are mistakes in some of these 
figures. 4 Codagafiga’s accession cannot be pushed further back 
than 3 aka 998, for we have his father’s inscription dated in 
3aka 997. As we have inscriptions dated in CodagaAga’s 
reign up to Saka 1069 we must conclude that his reign 
extended from Saka 998 to 1069 (c. 1076-11.47 A.D.). 


» Ibid, No. 888. 

* Ibid, p. 15, No* 182. M. Chakravarti gives the date of this inscription as 
8. 1069. See JA8B , 1908, pp. 99 if. As so many of the inscriptions of Cotfagafiga use the 
Telugu language and alphabet, it is, I think untenable, to hold with Mr. B. C. Maaumdar 
that the language and script of the Qa&ga rulers of Orissa 'were not Telugu but Tamil.* 
8ee his Oil#, p. 205 ; note also the Dirgbasi inscription of fUjarija above. 

9 JA8B, Vol. IiXV, pp. 229 ff., .V. 82. The same figure is also given by the Puri 
plates s see ibid, Vol. XLIV, pp. 128 If. 

9 Dr. Barnett suggests 1 Perhaps the muddle arises from a confusion of year of 
inauguration as Yuvtr&ja and year of Abhiieka as supreme sovereign •' 
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The coronation of Kamarnava in Saha 1064 may possibly have 
been as a regent, for in that year his father was very old, 
probably more than 80, and he may have arranged to transfer 
the active duties of kingship to his eldest son. 1 

During this long reign of more than 70 years the Gaftgas 
reached the height of their greatness. The Kendupatna plates 
referred to above tell us that Codaganga ‘ exacted tribute from 
all land between the Ganga and the Gotama-Gahga (Godavari).’ 2 
In his Vizagapatam grant, dated in Saka 1040, we are told that 
he * first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the 
eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in the Western 
region, and propped up their failing fortunes.’ The friendship 
with the Utkala-pati, did not last long, for the Kendupatna 
plates inform us that Gangesvara (Cotjagahga) by ‘ defeating the 

king of Utkala as if churning another sea obtained 

LaksmI like kingdom, thousands of maddened elephants, tens of 
thousands of horses and gems innumerable.’ The evidence of 
the further extension of Codaganga’ s arms towards the North- 
east is supplied by some other verses of the same grant, 
which refer to the destruction of the king of Mandara’s capital 
by the Ganga king and his struggles on the banks of the 
Ganges. It is not unlikely that this Mandfira is to be identified 
with the Sarkar Mandaran of the A'in-l-Akbarl, whose head- 
quarters, Garh-Manduran (now known as Bhitargarh), is about 
50 miles from the Ganges. This place was a well-known front- 
ier town from the 14th to the 16th centuries. 3 This extension 
of the Gahgas’ power towards the Ganges brought them into 


1 See JASB , 1903, p. 10S. Considerable confusion prevails about the time and 
years of reign of these Ganga kings. M. Chakravarti has discussed these difficulties and 
suggested solutions, ibid , pp. 98-108. 

* This is also mentioned in the 6hubanesvaf inscription of Narasizhba II (£aka 1200) ; 
see El, Vol. XIII, pp. 160 ff. 

3 See M. Chakrabarti in JASB, 1903, pp. 109,10. See also supra, pp. 341-43 and 
869-60. 
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contact with the Senas of Bengal. If the Ballala-cariia of Ananda 
Blia^ta is to be believed, the Senas maintained friendly relations 
with their powerful southern neighbours. 1 2 3 In the North-west 
Codagahga came into conflict with the kings of Tuihmana. The 
Malhar inscription of J&jalladeva II (c. 1160-68 A.D.) and the 
Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III (c. 1181-82 A. D.) 
inform us that the Kalacuri prince Ratnadeva II (c. 1120-35 
A.D.) defeated Codagahga. 8 In the South the extension of 
Codagahga’s power to the Godavari and his conflicts with 
the Eastern Calukya kings of Vengi must have brought him into 
touch with Kulottunga I (c. 1072-1118 A.D.), who united the 
Vengi and Cola kingdoms under one sceptre. The inscriptions 
of this king show that he penetrated in the north as far as 
Wairagarh and Cakrakotta in the C. P. 8 The Kalingattu 
Parani, a long Tamil poem by Jayahkondftn, gives a graphic 
account of an expedition into North Kalinga conducted by 
Karunakara, the feudatory Pallava king and prime-minister of 
Kulottutga. 4 * * * Canto XII of this poem describes a battle between 
the Kalinga king and Karunakara, in which the former was 
defeated. Unfortunately JayaOkondan does not mention the 
name of the Kalinga king. But as the expedition seems to have 
been - undertaken some time between 1084 and 1090 A.D. the 
defeated Ganga prince must have been Codagahga 'c. 1076-1147 
A.D.).° It has been suggested that Kulottuhga retained his hold 
at least on a part of Kalinga till his death, about 1118 


1 Ananda Bhalta describes Vijayasena as Coragakga-sakhafy ; see supra # Dynastic 
History of Bengal and Behar , p. 359. 

2 See infra , roy chapter on the Haihayas of C. P. Also Ratnapur inscription of 
Pfthvideva III (?), El, Vol. I, pp. 45-52. 

3 Hultzsch , South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part II, 1903, Madras, pp. 132.34, 

Vayiragarh has been rightly identified by Hiralal with Wairagarh in the Chanda district 
of C. P. SakkarakoHam is apparently the Cakrakotta of the inscriptions of the Naga- 

▼aihfis (Sindas) of Bastar. 

3 I A, Vol. XIX, pp. 329 if. This poem also refers to the conquest of 1 Sakkarakottam. 

3 This is the view of Kanakasabhai Pillai, IA , Vol* XIX, p. 838 ; see also 8* K. 

Aiy anger’s Ancient India, pp. 144 if. 
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A.D. 1 Whatever may be the truth in this guess, it is certain that 
the Ganga king took full advantage of the decline of Cola power 
after Kulottiffiga’s death. From 1118-19 A.D., the date of one 
of his Vizagapatam grants, his authority on the Godavari 
seems to have been unchallenged. 

Codagaftga’s success in the domain of peace was perhaps 
greater than in war. The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
is a standing evidence of the artistic vigour and prosperity of 
Orissa under his reign. 2 His patronage of religion and charities 
is also proved by the numerous inscriptions belonging to him, 
his family and officers. Though no poem of his age has come 
down to our time, his inscriptions show that Sanskrit and 
Telugu were well cultivated. Mr. M. Chakravarti drew attention 
to the astronomical work BMsvati, which according to the 
Surya-siddhanta was composed by Satananda of Purusottama 
(Puri) in Saka 1021 (c. 1099-1100 A.D.). According to com- 
mentators, he is said to have based his calculations on the meri- 
dian of his native city. 3 

Codaganga had a large family and had at least one younger 
brother. One of the Mukhalingam inscriptions, records a gift 
by the wife of his younger brother in Saka 1055. 4 Amongst his 
wives the names of six have been preserved in inscriptions,® viz., 
(1) KasturikamodinI, (2) Indira, (3) CandraJekha, (4) Komala- 
raahadevi, (5) Laksml-devf, and (6) Prthvf-mahadevl. Copper- 
plates of his successors preserve the names of 4 of his sons. 


1 S. K. Aiyaogar, Ancient India, p. 145. The Teki plates, dated in the 17th year 
(c. 1087 A.D.) of KulottuAga I, show that his sou Vira-Coda was governor of Vefigi. The 
boundary of Vengi is given as Mabendra (mountain) in the N. and Manneru (in the Nellore 
Dist.) in the S. El, Vol. VI, p. 346. Also Ancient India, p. 145. 

- J1SB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 If., Vs. 27-28 ; ibid, 1898, pp. 328-31 ; AO, Vol. II, pp. 
112-42. 

’ Ibid, 1903, p. 110. 

• HER, p. 14, No. 153. 

' Puri and Kendupatna platea of Naraaiiuha It, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 220 If. ; Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 128 ff. MF.R, p. 14. No. 148 ; ibid, p. 10, Nos. 210.11 ; ibid. p. 24. Nos. 392-93. 
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Their births from the queens mentioned above may be shown in 
a tabular form as follows. 1 


Kasturikamodini = C'odaganga = ChandralekbS. 
I I = Indira 


(1) KumSrnava 


(2) RSghava 


(3) Rajaraja (4) Aniyankabhima. 

CodagaAga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava VII, who, 
like his father, was known as Anantavarman, sometimes also as 
Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava, Kumara and possibly also as 
Ja$e£vara. No copper-plates of his reign have yet been discover- 
ed. But we have the following stone-inscriptions of his reign 
at Mukhalingam and Srikurmam. 

(1) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (i). — Incised on the 
second pillar in the right row of the Ksthanamandapa in 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of the reign 
of JateSvara (KSmSrnava?) in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.* 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (it). — Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthdnamandapa in MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman 
(K&m&niava), in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (Hi). — Incised on a 
slab to the left of the second entrance into the central shrine of 
the Bhlmesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift of 


> A Mukhalingam inscription dated in 8. 1064 refers to Um&vallabha as the son of 
the GsAga king ; see MER, p. 17, No. 239. He may have been the son of some other 
queens 

* MER , p. 15, No. 178. Haltzsch gives the name of the king as Jatetvaradeva; but 
see M. Ohakravarti in JA8B, 1903, p. 111. 

4 MER, p. 16, No. 204. Haltesoh gives the name of the king as 4oantavarmadeva. 
But see M. Ohakravarti in JA8B, 1908, p. III. 
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a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman (K&marnava) in 9. 1070. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( i ). — Incised on a slab 
to the right of the south entrance to the Bhogamandapa in 
the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 4th year of Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarriava in 
9. 1071. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(5) Srikurmam stone-ins cripiion ( it ). — Incised on a pillar 
to the left of the first entrance to the central shrine of the same 
temple as in No. 4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). — Incised as in No. 
4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 9th year of Anantavar- 
man in 9. 107 (6 ?). Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 

(7) Mulchalingam stone-inscription (iv) . — It is incised on 
the same temple as No. 3. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
10th year of Anantavarman in 9 . 1077. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu. s 

In these records the dates of Kamarnava range from J§aka 
1070 to 1077. As 1070 is referred to as his 3rd year, his date 
of accession ought to be &aka 1067. But we have seen that the 
dates of his father came down up to 8 aka 1069. The Kendu- 
patna grant gives &aka 1064 as the date of his Abhiseka. I have 
already suggested that this year probably marks his formal con- 
secration as the regent of his old father. As lie is usually assigned 
a reign of 10 years, and as Saka 1077 is said to be his 10th year, 
it is likely that his actual reign extended from Saka 1069 to 
1077 or 1078.“ Kftmarnava was succeeded by his half-brother 

1 MRR, p. 18, Ko. 269. Hultzscb gives the name of the king as in Mo. 2; bat see 
JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

’ MEli, p. 23, No. 383. 

1 Ibid, No. 385. 

* Ibid, No. 332. For the date see JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

* HER, p. 18. No. 270. 

* JASB, 1903, pp. 112.113. 

60 
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R&ghava. No inscription of this king have yet been 
discovered. In the Eendupatna grant he is assigned a reign of 
15 years. As we have inscriptions of the 3rd year of his suc- 
cessor dated in Saka 1093, he probably reigned from Saka 1078 
to I090. 1 * * Raghava was succeeded by his half-brother Ananta- 
varma R&jar&ja II, also known as Rajendra.* The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Makhalingam stone-inscription ( i ). — This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on a slab to the right of the southern entrance 
into the Asthdnamandapa of the Bhimesvara temple at Mukha- 
lingam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Ananta- 
varman in 8. 1093.® 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription ( ii ). — This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on the right door-pillar of the entrance into 
the Asthdnamandapa of MM. It is dated in S. 1097, in the 
reign of Anantavarman. 4 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-infcription ( in ). — This Telugu 
inscription is incised on the 2nd pillar in the right row of the 
Asthdnamandapa, in MM. It records the gift of some land by 
the MancLalika Purusottama in the 22nd year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1109. 5 

(4) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iv). — This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on a slab to the left of the southern entrance 
of the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift 
of some land in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in 8. 1110.® 

In the above inscriptions the dates of Rajaraja II range 
from Saka 1093 to 1110. The latter date marks his 23rd year. 


1 M. Chakra varfci takes the regnal years as aftka years, and tries to establish harmony 
in the dates. See ibid, pp. 99-109 and 113. He gives S. 1092 as the last year of 
R&ghava. 

• For this name see Ca{esvara stone-inscription of Anahgabhlma III, JASB , 1898, 
Vol. LXVII, pp. 317 ff. 

• MER, p. 18, No. 266. 

• Ibid, p. 17, No. 242. 

• Ibid , p. 15, No. 180. 

• Ibid, p. 18, No. 265, 
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In the Kendupatna plates he is assigned a reign of 25 years. 1 
The MegheSvara temple-inscription of Svapnesvara gives 
us the name of Surama as that of one of his 
queens. 2 The same inscription tells us that when Kajaraja 
grew old he anointed his younger brother Aniyafikabhlma. The 
following inscriptions are known for the reign of AniyaAka- 
bhlma II, also known as Anangabblma. & * 8 9 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription. — Incised on a slab of 
stone which is now in the western wall of the courtyard of the 
temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvar in Puri district. 
It contains 36 lines of writing. The whole of the text except 
the introductory Om om namah tUvaya, is in Sanskrit verse. 
The characters are northern Nagarl. The first two verses praise 
the moon and the sage Gautama (Aksapada). It then gives the 
genealogy and connections of one Svapnesvara as follows : — 

In the Gautama-j/o tra 

Rajaputra Dvaradeva. 

Muladeva 
Ahirama. 

I 

I " ~ I 

Svapnesvara Surama-devi 

Verses 18-21 praise Svapnesvara as being in war, ‘ a divine 
weapon of the king's of the Ganga lineage,’ a man more power- 
ful than a complete army. We are next told that this person 
founded a magnificent temple of god (Siva) Meghesvara. He 
gave a number of female attendants to the god, laid out a gar- 
den near the temple, built a tank near it, and in connection 
with the tank erected a mandapa or open hall. He also provided 

& For M. Chakravarfci’s calculations, see JAStt, 1903, p. 114. According to liitn 1093 is 

his 3rd ahka , year. i.e. t 2nd regnal year. So 1092 was bis first year. As £«ku 1114 is given 

as the 4th (ahka) year, 3rd regnal year of his successor, the latter's first regnal year 
would be Saha 1112. This would give him a reign of 21 years or 25 uhka yean. 

9 JASD, 1897, pp. 11 ff.; EI t Vol. VI, pp. 198 fif. 

* See the Ca(e4vara stone-inscription, JASB, 1893, pp. 317 ff. 


In the lunar race 
Codagaiiga 

( 

= Rajaraja Aniyankabhima 
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wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in temples, 
cloisters for the study of the Vedas ; and to pious Brahmans he 
gave Brahmapura which was superintended by the Saiva teacher 
Vi?Du. By the latter’s orders this poem was composed by 
Udayana. It was written by Candradhavala and incised by 
Siitradhar* Sivakara. 1 

(2) Bhucanesvar stone-inscription (i). — Incised on the south 
jamb of the porch of the great temple of Krttivasa at Bhuva- 
nesvar. It is dated in Saka 1114 (A.D. 1193) in the 4th 
year of AniyaAkablnma. 2 

(3) Bhucanesimr stone-inscription (</•). — Incised and dated 
as No. 2 above. 3 

In the Kendupatna plates AniyaAkadeva is said to have ruled 
for 10 years. The lower limit of his reign is fixed by the Saka 
year 1128, the 11th year of his successor. 4 The Catesvara 
stone-inscription of AnaAgabhlma III gives us the name of 
doijendra Govinda as one of his ministers. 5 AnaAgabhlma was 
succeeded by Anantavarma Raj a raj a III, his son through his 
queen, the pattamahm Bliagalla-devT. The only record 
known for his reign is his Srikurmam stone-inscription. This 
is incised on a slab to the left of the south entrance to the 
Bhoga-mandap a in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam, and 
records the gift of a lamp in the 11th year of Anantavarman in 
Saka 1128. Its language and alphabet are Telugu.* The 


' It was first edited by Prinsep in JASB, Vol. VI, pp. 278-88, plate XVII. Next N. 
Vasu edited it* ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 11-23. Finally edited by Kiel horn, El, Vol. VI t 
pp. 198-903. 

9 Noticed by M. Chakravarti in JASB , 1903, p. 115. 

• Ibid. 

4 M. Chakravarti, applying hia theory of ahha years, accepts 1112 Saka as hie first 
year and Saka 1120 as hia successor's first year. This would give him a reign of 9 years. 
See JASB , 1903, pp. 115-16. 

4 JASB, 1898, pp. 317 ff. 

• MER , p. 23, No 331. 
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Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 17 years. 1 The only 
important incident during his reign appears to have been the 
lirst Muslim attack on Orissa. The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri tells us 
that when Muhammad-i-Bhakht-yar led his troops towards 
the mountains of Kamrud and Tibet, he had dispatched the two 
Khalj Amirs Mubammad-i-Sheran and his brother Ahmad-i- 
Sheran, “ with a portion of his forces towards Lakhan-or and 
Jaj-nagar.” 2 * * * * * According to Raverty this expedition took place 
towards the close of 601 A.H., or about 1205 A.D. 8 We 
are told that when the news of the death of Mubammad-i- 
Bakht-yar reached Muhammad-i-Sheran “ he came back from 
that quarter and returned again to Dlw-ko(.” The expedition 
therefore terminated in 602 A.H. 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by Anahgabhlma III/ his 
son by the Cillukya mahisl Mankuija-devl.* The following in- 
scriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Cates earn stone-inscription . — This is on a stone slab in 
the temple of (Siva) Catesvara at Kisanpur village, in the 
Padmapur Pargana of the district of Cuttack. The temple is 
about 12 miles North-East from Cuttack. The inscription 
of 25 lines opens with Orii namali Sivaya and verses in praise 
of the Ocean, the abode of Visnu and the birthplace of the 
Moon, who adorns the ercst of Mahadeva. It then traces the 
genealogy of the Ciahga rulers from Codagahga to Anahgabhlma. 

1 As do inscriptions with regnal years have been found for the next 3 rulers, it is 
difficult to find his last year. M. Chakravarti took Lis 11th year in Snkn 1028 as an ahka 
year, and so fixed upon &aka 1120 as bis first year. By taking the reign-periods of the 3 
successors of Rajaraja 111 as .given in the Kendupatna plates as anli a years and calcula- 
ting backward from 1200-01 Aika, the first year of Narasiniha II, he finds &tk" 1133 
just tits in with the 17th (ohka) year, /.<?., the 14th regnal year of Rajaraja III; JASB, 
1003, p. 117. 

2 TV, Vol. I, p. 573, Orissa was known to Muslim historians under the name of 

Jajnagar. For the boun ncs of J&jnagar, sec TN, Vol. I, p. 587, fn. 4. 

* 7M, p. 500, fn. 4. 

* Also called king Bhlma, see El, Vol. XIII, pp. 150 ff. 

* Kendupatna plates, JASB , Vol. LXV. pp. 220 ff. ; in the Puri plates the name is 

given as Gupa or Sadgupa-devT, ibid, XLIV, pp. 128 ff. 
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We are next told that this last king had a Sacira named Vi$nn 
who united the empire of Trikalihga. He defeated a Yacandva- 
ni-vindu (lines 14-15) and the Tummana-prthnpati (line 15) and 
trampled on the heads of the enemies of the Utkahi-pati. The 
immediate object of the inscription is to record that this Vi§nu 
erected a temple for the god Siva. 1 

(2) Bhuvanesvar inscription . — A Sanskrit inscription, 
dated in the 4th-year after abhi$eka. This is No. 3 on the 
south jamb of the porch of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar. 2 * 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 34 years. 8 
According to the Madld-PaHji , he was one of the most powerful 
princes of the family. We are told by this chronicle that he 
built or finished the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, surveyed the 
whole kingdom and made numerous grants. Excepting his 
liberality, which seems to be supported by the Kendupatna 
plates, none of these statements are corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. It is however likely that the great temple of Jagan- 
natha and the buildings connected with the shrine may have 
been actually finished during his reign. As to his military 
achievements, the Catesvara inscription shows that he waged suc- 
cessful wars against his Kalacuri neighbours of Clihattisgarh. 
It. was probably after his victory over the rulers of Tummana 
that he gave his sister Candrika in marriage to the Haihaya king 
Paramardi. 4 * * * The reference ini the same inscription to his 
fight with a Yavana ruler is obscure. But the authenticity 
of the struggle is established by the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Narasimha II, which also refers to Anangabhlma’s victory 


1 Edited by N. Vasii, JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 317-27. First noticed in the 

Viitakofa, Vol. VI, p. 229. 

* This, together with some other minor records, is noticed by M. Chakra varti in 

JASB , 1908, p. 118. 

* Calculating aa indicated in fn. 1, p. 477 above, M. Chakravarti has fixed upon 

his reign-period as Saha 1133-6Q, which gives him 28 years = 34 ahka years ; see JASB , 
1603, p. 118. 

* El, Vol. XIII, p, 152, V. 7. Haihaya-vaMa-vatafosab Paramardi . Paramardi 

died fighting for Nrsiihha II, see ibid , p. 151 and V. 20. 
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over a Ja(Ya)vana enemy. 1 It probably contains a hint of 
his conflict with the Khalj Gbiyath ud-DIn * Iwaz, the fourth 
Bengal ruler. We are told by the Tabaqat-i-Nafiri that “ the 
parts around the state Laklianavatl, such as Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, KSmrad, and Tirhut, all sent tribute to him.” 8 
It is possible that this invasion took place after the accession of 
‘Iwaz, c. 608 A. H., and before the invasion of Bengal by 
Iltutmish in 622 A. H., i. e ., between 1211 and 1224 A.D.® 

Anaftgabhlma III was succeeded by Narasiftha I, 4 his son 
by his queen Kastura-devl. The following inscriptions are 
known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam slone-inscription. — It is incised ‘ on the 
14th pillar in the Tirucuttamandapa, east, north, west, and south 
faces.’ It records the gift of some land by a feudatory of Pratap- 
vlra-Narasimha-deva, son of Gabga AnaAgabhlma in 8aka 1172. 
The language is Sanskrit, the alphabet Telugu. 5 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription. — It was discovered 
while digging the foundation of a monastery near the Gauri- 
Kedar temple at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is incised on a 
stone, on the top of which is figured ‘a beautiful image of 
Ganesa.’ It is bilingual inscription in ‘ Bengali’ and Tamil 
characters, the one being a translation of the other. The ‘Ben- 
gali’ portion contains 30 lines and the Tamil portion 29. The 
language of the ‘Bengali’ portion of the inscription is Oria. The 
inscription seems to record the gift of some land by Vlra-Nara- 
simha to Taparaja MahSmuni, the head of the S i dd hes'vara-ma tha 
on ‘Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Karika in the 11th year of the donor.’® 

« Ibid, p. 151, V. 3. 

* TN, Vol. I. pp. 587-88 ; JASB, 1903, dd. 119-20. 

3 JASB, 1903, pp. 119-20. 

* Sometimes written Krsiibha. He was also known as Vfra-Narasimha and Pra- 
tapa- Vira-Narasimha. 

6 MEK, p. 20, No. 307. 

a Edited by Ganapati Sirkar JASB, 1924, pp. 41-45. According to the editor 
the date corresponds to 1263 A.D- 
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The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 33 years. 1 
They give him credit for having reached the Ganges after having 
defeated the Yavanas of Badha and VarendrI. 2 This is supported 
by the following extracts from the Tab'tqat-i Nasiri : 

“In the year 641 H., the Kae of Jaj-nagar commenced mol- 
esting the Lakhapavatl territory; and in the month of Sljawal 
641 H., Malik Tughril Tughan Khan marchedjtowards the Jaj-na- 
gar country, and this servant of the state accompanied him on that 
holy expedition. On reaching Katasin,® which was the boun 
dary of Jaj-nagar (on the side of Lakhanavatl) on Saturday, 
the 6th of the month of Zl-Qa’dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i- 
TughSn made his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. 
The holy warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in the 
author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their elephants, 
nothing fell into the hands of the footmen of the army of Islam. 
When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day, the 
footmen of the Musalman army, — every one of them returned 
(to the camp ) to eat their food and the Hindus in another direc- 
tion, stole through the cane jangal, and took five elephants, 
and about 200 foot and 50 horsemen came upon the rear of a por- 
tion of the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an 
overthrow, and a great number of those holy warriors attained 
martyrdom; and Malik Tughril Tughan Khan retired from that 

place having effected his object and returned to Lakhanavatl.” 

• * * • * 

“ In the same year likewise (642 H.), the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which had taken 
the preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned 


1 According to Mr. M. Chakravarti’s calculations tbia reign-period is equal to 24 
regnal years. He has estimated the reign-period of this king as Saka 1160-86, by count- 
ing back from 1200-01 Saka, the'6rst year of Nfsiihha II, JASB, 1903, p. 121. 

• JA8B, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 if., V. 84. 

1 More correctly Kat&singhah, on the left or northern bank of Mabanadi, in about 
Lat. 20*32', Long. SiW; see Rawty, TN , Vol. I, p. 688 fn. 
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his face towards the Lakhanavatl territory, on Tuesday, the 
1 3th of the month of Shawal, 642 H. the army of the infidels of 
Jaj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and payiks (footmen) in great 
numbers, arrived opposite Lakhanavatl. Malik Tugliril-i-Tughan 
Khan came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, first 
took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim ud-DIn, Laghrl, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of Musal- 
mans, they made martyrs of and, after that, appeared before 
the gate of Lakhanavatl. The second day after, that, swift 
messengers arrived from above (the Do-abah and Awadh, etc.) and 
gave information respecting the army of Islam that it was near 
at hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels, and they 
decamped . ’ ’ 1 

* * * » 

“ After he (Malik Ikhtiyar ud-DIn, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril 
Khan) went to that part of the territory (Lakhanavatl) hostility 
arose between him and the Rae of Jaj-nagar. The leader of the 
forces of Jaj-nagar was a person, by name, Sfi ban-tar (Sfuvan- 
tara ?), 2 the son-in-law of the Rae, who, during the time of 
Malik ‘Izziul-Dln, Tughri 1-i-Tughan Khan, had advanced to the 

bank of the river of Lakhanavatl, and having shown the great- 
est audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
(of the city) of Lakhanavatl. In Malik Tughril Khfm-i-Yuz- 

Bak’s time, judging from the past, he (the Jaj-nagar leader) 
manifested great boldness, and fought, and was defeated. Again 
another time, Malik Tughril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak fought an engage- 
ment with the Rae of Jftj-nagar, and again came out victori- 
ous.” 3 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. 738-10. 

* Sflinanta iiftya ; see TN, Vol. IT, 768, fn. 10 j also JA3B, 1903. p. 124. 

1 TN 9 Vol. II, pp. 7(52-63. Narasimba’s conflicts with the Muslims (Hammira, 
Yuvana, &aka) are also referred to in the Ekavalt of Vidyadhara, a treatise on AlaMara, 
which was composed in his reign ; see JASD t 1903, p. 124. See also Ekdrati t Bombay 
Sanskrit Seiies, Ed. by K. P. Trivedi, Introduction , pp. xxxiii-xxxvii ; text, pp. 202, 
257, 326, etc. 

Cl 
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The above quotations bear eloquent testimony to the mili- 
tary success of Narasimha against the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. The Kendupatna plates reveal the interesting fact 
that his queen SitadevI was the daughter of the Param&ra king 
of Malava. 1 But the achievement whichh as immortalised his 
name was neither his victory over the Muslims nor his matri- 
monial alliance with the Malava king, but his construction of 
the great Black Pagoda at Konarak. 2 * All the copper-plates of 
his successors agree in ascribing to him the erection of the Sun- 
temple at Kona-kona, 8 which place subsequently came to be 
known as Konarka or Kon&rak. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by Bhanudeva I or Vlra- 
BhSnudeva, his son by the queen SitadevI. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i). — Incised on the 42nd 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kurme.^vara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records a gift of some land by a minister of 
Bhanudeva in Saka 1193. Language, Sanskrit. 4 * 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( ii ). — Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a minister of Vlra-Bhanudeva in iSaka 1197. Language, 
Sanskrit. 6 * 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 18 years.® 
The only interesting information about his reign is the statement 
of the Bhuvanesvar inscription which will be next described, 


1 The name was wrongly read by the editor as M&lftcandra, but see Kiel horn, El, 
Vol. V. p. 53, No. 867. This king of M&lava, was probably one of the following : Devapala 
(c. 1218-36 A. D.), Jaitugi (c. 1239-48 A. D. ), Jayavarman II (c. A. D. 1256-60), or 

Jayasiifcha III (c. 1269 A. D.). 

• AO, Vol. IT, pp. 145-63. 

» JASB , Vol. LXV, pp. 229 If., Vs. 85-86. 

« MER, p. 22, No. 351. 

» Ibid, No. 353. 

• According to Mr. M. Cbakravarti these are ahka years and equal to 15 regnal years. 

Calculating baekward from £"kct 1200-01, the initial year of bis successor, he fixed upon 
Saka 1186 to 1200 as the period of Bhanudeva; see JASB , 1903, pt.. 124-25. 
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that his father’s sister Candrikfi 1 constructed at Ekamra (mod. 
Bhuvanesvar) in the Utkala-Vt$ai/a, a temple of Vis^u “ when 
there had elapsed from the (epoch of the) Saka king, years 
measured by the dimensions “ sky (0), sky (0), snake-king’s 
tongues (2), moon (1) [i.e., 1200], when Narasimha-deva’s son 
king Bh§nu had long been reigning over this land." 2 

Bhanudeva was succeeded by Narasimha II, 8 his son by the 
Calukya queen Jftkalla-devl. The following records are known 
for his reign : — 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription . — This has for many 
years ‘ been standing in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London.’ Nothing definitely is known as to its provenance; but 
its contents show that it was brought from Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. It contains 17 lines incised on a slab of stone. It is 
* imperfect, containing only the first block of the record.’ The 
record opens yith a verse in praise of Sambhu (Siva) and then 
introduces the names of the following Ga&ga rulers : 

Cod&jganga 

His descendant 

Anank(g)abhima III 


NarasiAg(mh)a I 
Bhanu(deva) I 
Narasimha II 

1 Described as Git<ijil&-laya.t&la m naTttana m kal&-kau&alya-lil-alay&\ El, Vol. XIII, p. 
153, V. 19. 

* Dr. Barnett took the date to be 1100. Bat * snakes being dvijihva,' Sten Konow 
took phanindro-rasana to mean * 3.' As the inscription distinctly says that the temple was 
constructed when Bhanu 1 had long boon roigning over this land/ it is certain that the event 
fell in the last years of Bh&nadeva. According to M. Chakravarti's calculation, the first 
year of Narasiipha II was 1300-01 Saka. It seems therefore certain that the temple was 
constructed in the last year of Bhanu, and the inscription was written and the temple 
dedicated in the beginning of the reign of Narasidiha II. See El, Vol. XHI, pp. 150-52, 
V. 16; ibid, fn. J, on p. 151 and JASB , 1903, p. 128. 

* Sometimes written Ncsiihha. He was also known as Anantavarman-Pratapa-vira- 
Naraairiha, Vira-Narasimha, Vira-Narasimha rauta and Anant&varman Pratapa vira- 
Narasimha. 


I 

Candrika=Paramardin or 
Paramadi 
Haihaya prince. 
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ParamardI, we are told, ' fell in battle against the enemies oi 
Nrsimhadeva ’ (Narasimha II), 1 The proper object of the 
inscription is to record that Candrika, as mentioned above, built 
a Vai^nava terhple at Ekamra in Utkala- Visaya in Saha 1200, in 
the reign of Bhanu I. She appears to have visited the temple 
and offered worship to Baladeva, Krsna, and Subhadra early in 
the reign of Narasimha II. 2 3 The dedicatory inscription was 
written by the poet Umapati. 8 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( i ). — Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kiirmesvara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records the gift of some land by a military officer 
in 8. 1201, in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (it). — Incised on a slab to 
the right of the north gate of the same temple as No. 2. It is 
dated in the 7th year of Vlra-Narasimha, in 8. 1204. The record 
is damaged. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 5 * 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). — Incised on the 10th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of a lamp in the 14th year of Vfra-Narasimha, in 8. 1211. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu/’ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). — Incised on the 1st 
pillar from the left in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records 
the gift of some gold by a minister in the 14th year of Vlra- 
Narasimha, in 8. 1212. Language and alphabet are described 
as Sanskrit and Telugu. 7 


1 I have accepted Dr. Barnett's suggestion that this prince (V. 20) is probably 
Narasimha II. The date fits in well with the identification ; see EI t Vol, XIII, p. 151. 

* This is only an inference from the introductory part. The record suddenly breaks 
off after verse 23. 

3 Edited by Dr. L. D. Barnett, El, Vol. X;il, pp. 150-155. 

« MER, p. 22, No. 356. 

8 Ibid, p. 23, No. 375. 

* Ibid, p. 19, No. 297. 

7 Ibid , p. 18, No. 272. 
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(0) Srikurmam stone-inscription (v). — Incised on the 32nd 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It mentions Oikatl, 
and records the gift of a lamp in the 15th year of Pratapa-vlra- 
Narasidiha. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( vi ). — Incised on the 12th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 17th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha, in S. 1214. 
Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu. 2 * 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vii) Incised on the 48th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp by an inhabitant of Nagara 8 in the 18th year of Vlra-Nara- 
simha, in S. 1215. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 * * * 

(9) Kendupatna grant. — This was found in a stone box 
19 or 20 ft. under the earth, buried in a heap of broken stones, 
in the village of Kendupatna, in the Kendrapada subdivision of 
Cuttack district. It contains 209 lines, incised on 7 plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has the usual seal of the 
Gangas with the figure of a bull. In the introductory portion 
it traces their genealogy from Visnu through the Moon and 
Gangeya to Narasiiiiha II. It records a grant of 50 Vatikas 
of land to Kumara Mahapatra Bhlmadeva Sarman by king 
Vira-Narasimha in his 21st anka year in Saka 1217 (A.D. 1296) 
(for 1218),® when he was on a conquering expedition on the 
banks of the Ganges.® 

(10) Srikurmam stone- inscription ( viii ). — Incised on the 
23rd pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of some gold and cows by the minister Garuda-narayana-deva in 


1 Ibid, p. 21. No. 395. 

* Ibid, p. 20. No. 304. 

* No doubt KaliHga-Nagara , reasonably identified with Mukhalingam. 

4 MER , p. 22, No. 363. 

* See Kielhorn, £/, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 53, No. 867. 

0 Edited by N. Vaau in JASB , Vol. LXV, pp. 229-71. Two other Kendupaf.nn 

grants of tbe tame kioz dated in 3. 1217 and 1218 bare been noticed by the editor iu Vn 

Viiva-koia, Vol. V, pp. 821 if., under the article Q&hgeya . 
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the 23rd year of Vlra-Narasimha, in 8. 1219. Language and 
alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu. 1 * 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix). — Incised on the 
47th pillar in the same mcwiapa as No. 2. It records the 
gift of some land in the 33rd year 8 of Vlra-Narasimha. Lan- 
guage and alphabet, Telugu. 3 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( x ). — Incised on the same 
pillar as No. 6. It records the gift of some land in the 33rd 
year of Anantavarma-PratSpa-vIra-Narasimha in 8. 1227. 

Language and alphabet, Telugu. 4 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( xi ). — Incised on the 9th 
pillar in the same marylapa as No. 2. It records the gift of 
two camaras in the 34th year of Vlra-Narasimha. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu. 5 

According to the Puri plates of Narasimha IV, Narasimha 
II reigned for 34 years. 6 Nothing important is known about 
the political incidents of his reign. He was succeeded by 
Bhanudeva II, 7 his son by the queen Codadevl. The following 
two inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( i ). — Incised on the 29th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumaniapa of the temple of Kurmesvara at 
Srikurmam. It contains 49 lines of Sanskrit prose in Telugu 
script. It records some gifts by the (Eastern) Calukyr 


1 MB R, p. 21, No. 328. 

* According to M. Chakra varti, ahka year; see JA8B , 1903, pp. 126 ff. 

* MER, p. 22, No. 362. 

* Ibid , p. 19, No. 273. 

B Ibid, No. 293. Inscription No. 291 records that in Saka 1216 Naraharitlrtha, a 
pupil pf Anandatlrtha, set up images of Bama, Sit ft, and Lakgmapa. This person is also 
mentioned in inscriptions Nos. 290, 967, and 369, dated in Saha, 1186, 1203, and 1216. 
These records have been edited by Krishna Sastri, El, Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff. This Narasimha 
was an officer of the Ga&gas in Kalihga before he beoame a monk. His guru, Anandatirtba, 
was the famous founder of the dvaita school of philosophy; see JA8B, 1903, p. 129. 

41 M. Ohakravarti takes these as ahka years and equal to 28 regnal years. By 
calculating backward from the date of the Puri grant, be assigns him to the period 
between Saka 1200-01 and 1227-28; 8ee JA8B , 1903, p. 128. 

7 With the titles of Vlra and Vlrftdhivira. 
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Jagannfttha, or VifWanStha in his 3rd year, in the reign of (his 
overlord) Vlra-Bftnudeva [sic!] dated in Saha 1231. 1 * 

(2) Srikurmarh stone-inscription ( ii ). — Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mantfapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a military officer of Vlradhivira-BSnudeva [sic ! J in 
3aka 1243. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 3 

The Puri plates assign . him a reign of 24 years. 3 The 
same inscription describes a war between him and a Muslim 
prince named Gayasadina, who has been identified with Ghiy&th- 
ud-Dln Tughluq. The following account from #iy& ud-DIn 
BaranI seems to corroborate the statement of the inscription : 

“ The prince (Ulugh Khan) then marched towards J&j- 
nagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned to 
Tilang. These he sent on to his father.” 4 

BaranI tells us that this expedition took place shortly 
after the capture of Arangal in 1.323 A.D.® The omission of 
Jajnagar from the list of countries under Muhammad Tughluq 
given by BaranI shows that the Muslims did not succeed in 
making any permanent impression on the territory of the 
Gangas. Inscription No. 1 mentioned above shows that the 
descendants of the Eastern Calukyas of VeAgi were feudatories 
of Bhanudeva II. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by Narasimha III, 3 his son 
by the queen LaksmI-devI. The following records are known 
for his reign : 


1 MER, p. 31, No. 932. Edited by Hultzsch, El, Vol. V, pp. 86-86. 

> MER, p. 20 , No. 302; for detail* see JASB, 1008, pp. 180.81. B. C. 
Mazumdar in OAf, pp. 20L if., gives a abort account of a new grant of Bb&nudeva dated 
in Saha 1234 (A.D. 1312). It is incised on 6 plates and is going to be edited by N. Bose 
and V. Misra. 

* M. Chakra varti takes the last year of NarasiAha II (6aka 1227*28) as his first 
year and the first year of his successor Narasidiba III (Sdka 1240-50) as his last year ; see 
JASB , 1903. p. 129. 

♦ Elliot , Vol. Ill, p. 234. 

• CHI, Vol. III. pp. 131-32. 

* Sometimes written Npairfiha. He is given the titles Pratipa-vlr&dhivlra, Pratipa- 
▼Ira and VIr&dbivfra. 
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(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (j). — Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the T i rucuUuma ndapa in the Kurmesvara temple 
at Srikurmam. It records a gift of some' gold for offerings in 
the 7th year of PratSpa-vTradhivIra-Narasimha. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu. 1 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription («). — It is incised on the 
27th pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift 
of a lamp and gold in the ttli year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha 
in S. 1252. Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit 
and Hindi. 2 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). — This Telugu in- 
scription is incised on the 19th pillar in the same manrlapa as 
No. 1. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th year of 
Pratapa- vira- Narasi mb a . 3 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( io ). — Incised on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa as No. L. It records the 
‘ gift of an image holding a lamp by Kommi-devI for the benefit 
of her daughter, SItadevI, and a gift of gold by Gangatnahadevi. ’ 
Language, Sanskrit/ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (a). — Tncised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records a gift of gold 
in the 18th year of Pratapa-vlra- N arasi lhha , in S. 1203. Lan- 
guage and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu. 5 

(0) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi). — Incised on the 
14tli pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the ‘ gift 
of an image carrying a lamp and of ornaments by Gangamaha- 
devl for the merit of Pratapa-vlra- Narasimhadeva in Salta 12(55. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 5.° 


' ME ft, p. 21, No. 337 
Ibid , No* 331, 

’ * Ibid, |». 20, No. 314. 

* Ibid, p. 22, No. 345 

* Ibtd, p. 20, No. 300. 

* Ibid, No. 308. 
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(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vii) — Incised on the 46th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It mentions Clkatl and records the 
gift of some land in the 22nd year of PratSpa- vl ra-Narasimha in 

3. 1267. Language and alphabet Telugu. 1 * 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription (viii). — Incised as No. 

4. It records that GaftgamahadevI, queen of Narasimha, pro- 
vided for the blowing of a conch in S. 1267. Language 
Sanskrit. 3 

(9) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix).— Incised on the 21st 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
23rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha in S. 1267. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(10) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( x ). — Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the ‘gift of orna- 
ments, etc., by Gafigamba, the wife of king Nrsimha in 3 aka 

1271. ’ Language and alphabet as in No. 5. 4 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( xi ). — Inscribed as No. 
10. It records some gifts for offerings by Kommi-devamma in 
the 28th year of Vlradivlra-Narasiriiha in S. 1271. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu. 5 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xii). — Inscribed on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that GahgadevI 
and SItadevi appointed one dancing-master and two dancing- 
girls.’ Language and alphabet, Telugu. 6 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( xiii ). — Inscribed on the 
45th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp 
by a merchant in the 29th year of VIradivIra-Narasimha in S. 

1272. Language and alphabet, |as in No. 5. 7 


1 Ibid, p. 22. No. 868. 

• Ibid, p. 22. No. 344. 

* Ibid, p. 20. No. 319. 

* Ibid, No. 309. Hultzsoh read the date as 12(4)4; but see JASB, 1903. p. 131. 

• MBR, p. 20. No. 810. 

« Ibid, p. 21. No. 848. 

» Ibid, p. 22. No. 866. 
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According to the Puri plates Narasiihha in ruled for 24 
years. 1 Nothing definite is known about the political incidents 
of this reign. He appears to have had at least 3 queens. The 
inscriptions mentioned above give us the following names : (*) 
Ganga-devI, Gangamba, or Gangambika. (**) Kommi-devI or 
Kommi-devamma of inscriptions Nos. 4 and 11, possibly 
another queen. The Puri plates name as 3rd queen (in) Kamala- 
devl, the mother of his successor Bhanudeva III. 2 3 

Only three inscriptions of Bhanudeva III have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i). — Incised on the 19th 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Baijudeva sic[ ! ] in S. 
1276. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 8 

(2) Srikurmam 8 tone-inscription ( ii ). — Incised on the 24th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that the king gave 
images of VIra-Narasirhhadeva and of Gangambika, which were 
holding lamps, and some land, in Erada -Visaya,’ in the 3rd year 
of VIra-Bhanudeva, in S. 1275. Language, Sanskrit. 4 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). — Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp by an 
inhabitant of Ivoduru, in the 3rd year of Vlra-Banudeva [sic !] 
in S. 1275. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 5 * * 

The Puri plates assign to Bhanudeva III a reign of 26 
years. 0 Several foreign invasions seem to have taken place 
during his reign. In c. 1353 A.D., Shams ud-DIn Ilyas Shah, 


1 This does not agree with the inscriptions mentioned above, which give him 28 
years. M. Chakravarti, following his usual arguments, places him between 8aka 1249-50 
and 1274-75; see JASB, 1903, p. 133. 

* With the titles of Vlra and Pratapa-vlra. 

3 MER, p. 20, No. 315. 

♦ Ibid, p. 21, No. 324. Hultzsch read the date as 1254; but see JASB , 1903, p. 134. 

5 MER, p. 21, No. 336. 

« According to M. Chakravarti *s calculations, his inscriptions give ns Saka 1274-75 

as his first year. From the inscriptions of his successors he fixed upon 1300-01 as his last 

year. See JASB , 1903, pp. 134 If- 
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the Sultan of Bengal, is reported to have invaded Jaj-nagar and 
there to have taken many elephants and much plunder. 1 The 
chronicle of the Portuguese writer Fernao Nuniz (c. 1535-37 
A.D.) records a tradition that Bukka I of Vijayanagara (c. 1343- 
79 A.D.) ‘ took the kingdom of Orya, which is very great.’ 2 
But the most important invasion during Bhanudeva's reign was 
that undertaken by the Delhi Sultan Firuz Shah, c. 1360 A.I). 3 
The following interesting account of Jajnagar and this expedition 
is supplied by the Ta'rlkh-i- Firuz sha In of Shams-i-Siraj. 

“The Sultan left his baggage at Karra and proceeding from 
thence he hastened to Jajnagar which place he reached by making 
successive marches through Bihar. The country of Jajnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author’s father who was in the 
royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing 
state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardship of the campaign. Sultan Firuz rested at BanarasI, 4 
an ancient residence Of the arrogant Rais. At that time the 
Rai of Jajnagar by name Adaya, 5 had deemed it expedient to 


1 CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 263. 

a Sewell, A Forgotten Empire ( Vijnyanngar ), London, 1900, pp. 29, 291 and 300. 

* The Muslim historian gives the date of the expedition as 700-62 H. See TN t Vol 
I, pp. 591-92, fn. 4. 

* This is probably the same as the Varanasukatokn or Vftranaei-kataka 
of the Pari grants. See JASB, 1895, p. 149, plate VI, obverse, lines 11-12; 
p. 161 , plate VI, obverse, line 4. Some have identified it with the present Cuttack. Both 

Bud&’ffnT and Firishta say that Firuz crossed the river Mahanadi ( ~ ) 

before he reached this city. According to Firishta (see Briggs' Translation, Vol. T, 452) 
( BauftrasI ) and Buda’unI ( Bibliotheca Indtca t 1868, Vol. I, p. 247: 

Benares was the capital of the Prince of J&jnagar ; but the T.V, in the first half of the 13th 
century, gives the name of the capital of 'Jaj-nagar' as Umurdan ( ) or Armardan 

)• See Vol. II, p. 763; Vol. I, p. 688 fn. These may have been capitals of 
the Gangs kings in Orissa. Their chief capital was doubtless KaliAganagara (mod. 
Mukhalingara). Note the difference of spelling BanarasI and Baranasl which is also 
known to Sanskrit records. 

* The name is given in the Text ( Bibliotheca Indica , 1888, p. 161, as Adlsar, ITdlsar, 

Adftya, or Uddiy. ( )• There is no doubt that Bhanudeva III was the 

reigning king. I cannot suggest how this name can be connected with him. 
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quit Baranasi , 1 * * and to take up his residence elsewhere, so Sult&n 
Flrtiz occupied his place. The writer has been informed that 
there were two forts in Baranasi each populated by a large 
number of people. The Rais were Brahmans, and it was held 
to be a religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of 
the R&I at Jajnagar should add something to these forts. They 
had thus grown very large. 

“ The cowardly Ral of Jajnagar, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultan’s army, embarked on board a boat in 
great alarm, and took refuge in the water . 8 All his country 
was thrown into confusion — some of the inhabitants were made 
prisoners, others fled to the hills. Their horses ( burda ) and 
cattle became the spoil of the army. Those who accompanied 
the Sultan relate that the numbers of animals of every kind 
were so great that no one cared to take them. Two jitals was 
the price of a'horse (burda) ; as for cattle, no one would buy 
them. Sheep were found in such countless numbers, that at 
every halt great numbers were slaughtered. If any were not 
required, they were left behind, because a plentiful supply was 
sure to be found at the next stage. The author has mentioned 
these matters to show the prosperity of the country. He has 
further been informed that the inhabitants had spacious houses 
and fine gardens, they had even gardens and walks within 
their houses, and fruit trees, flowers, etc., were cultivated 
therein. 

***** 

“ The SultSn left BanarasI with the intention of pursuing 
the Ral of J&jnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, 
having let loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his 
enemies and to divert them from pursuing them. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 


1 See above, p. 491, fo. 4* 

* Aooordiog to Firishta (Briggs* Trans., Vol. I, p. 462)Jand Budft'nnI, the Baja fled 

towards Talang or 'JTuUngana'. (Talingfcnah), Telingana, 
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alive, but failed. By the Sultan’s orders he was then slain, 

and the Sul$Sn with his army entered the fort . 1 

***** 

“ After the hunt was over, the Sultan directed his attention 
to the RSI of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt 
he found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the 
Ral’s fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
n&th, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultan Flruz in 
emulation of Mahmud Subuk-tigln, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Delhi, where he subsequently had it placed 
in an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pur- 
suing the Rai into his island; but the Rai sent some of his 
Brahmans ( pdtar ) to wait upon the Sultan. As Sultans consult 
with their clear-sighted ministers, so do rain, ranas, and zamin- 
dars take counsel with their mahtas on matters of war. In the 
country of Jajnagar the mahtas are called pdtars, and the Ral 
of Jajnagar had twenty pdtars , otherwise called mahtas, under 
whose advice he conducted the affairs of his State. In great 
fear, the Rai sent five of these pdtars to wait on the Sultan, and 
make his submission, they represented, with much respect, that 
the Ral had long been a dependant and subject of the Sultan, 
and they desired to ascertain the Sultan’s intentions. 

** When the Sultan had heard what they had to say, he 
replied that his intentions had been friendly. He had received 
certain information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in 
the jangal. round the Rai’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither 
for the purpose of hunting. When he approached the RSI fled 
in alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause 
of this flight? After explanations the RftI sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sult&n then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the RSI, he granted robes to them also, 
and then returned home. After this the Sultan started on his 


1 Here follows an account of tbe Solan's elephant bunt in a neighbouring jangal , 
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return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lakhnauti 
and J&jnagar seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories.” 1 

One of the factors that helped to save Orissa from spoliation 
in the hands of the Turks for such a long time is brought out 
by the account of the retreat of Sultan Flruz Sh&h. We are 
told by Shams-i-Siraj that on his way home the Sultan lost his 
way and that for six months “ the army ascended mountain 
after mountain, and passed through jangals and hills until they 
were quite in despair and utterly worn out with the fatigues of 
the march. No road was to be found, nor any grain. Provi- 
sions became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction.” 2 

The account of Jajnagar quoted above bears tesimony to the 
wealth and prosperity of Orissa under the reign of BhSnudeva 
III. In spite of the claims of the Muslim historian, the 
invasion of Flruz does not seem to have been anything but a 
plundering raid. There is at least no foundation for the state- 
ment that the Jajnagar RftI ‘ had long been a dependant and 
subject of the Sultan.’ The fact that the Sultan was satisfied 
with only 20 elephants after his costly expedition may be accept- 
ed' as an indication of his failure to achieve any permanent 
success. As the Sultan represented it, it was intended and it 
probably ended merely in an elephant-hunt. 


1 Elliot , Vol. Ill, pp. 312-15. The CHI , Vol. HI, p. 178. says that the king of 
Jajnapar Hook ship for port in the coast of Teling&na' and that Flruz reached Puri, occupied 
the Baja’s palace and sent the great idol to Delhi. These statements are not supported 
by Shams-i-Sirftj. Firisbta and Buda’um however state that the Baja fled towards 
Telibganah. But these are very late. The idol of Jagann&tba may have belonged to the 
private chapel of king’B palace at Banarasl. 

* Ibid , p. 315; see on this point my ‘ Notes on War,* JL, Vol. XIV, 1927, pp. 15*16. 
Apparently the Sultftn on his return journey tried a shorter route following the Mahanadi 
valley. Sbams-i-Siraj tells us that -he proceeded ’along the banks of a river like the Jihuo.’ 
Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 315. According to Firista, Flruz “ on his way was met by the Baja of 
Beerbhoom, who presented him with 37 elephants and other valuable presents in consider* 
ation of his not ravaging his territories.” — Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 452. 
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BhSnudeva III was succeeded by Narasimha IV 1 his son 
by the queen Hira-devI, of the Ciilukya family. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( i ). — Incised on the 26th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumaqtfapa in the KQrmesvara temple at Sri- 
kurmam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of 
Vira-Narasimha in S. 1301. Language and alphabet are de- 
scribed as Sanskrit and Telugu. 2 * * * * * 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription ( ii ). — Incised on the 27th 
pillar in the same maqiapa. It records the gift of an image 
holding a lamp in the 4th year of Vira-Narasimha in S. 1302. 
Language and alphabet as in No. I. 8 

(3) Puri grant ( i ). — This was found * in the Math Tirm&li 
opposite to the northern gate of the temple of Jagannath ’ at 
Puri. The record is incised on 7 plates. * With the exception 
of the first and last plates the other plates are covered with 
writing on both sides and contain 24 lines on each side.’ They 
have ring-holes in the middle of the left side, but the ring is 
‘ not forthcoming.’ The grant opens with Orii namah Sivaya. In 
its introductory portion the genealogy of the Gaugas is traced 
from Visnu, as in No. 9 of Narasimhadeva II. Only the 
names from BhSnudeva II to Narasimhadeva IV are new in 
this document. It records the grant by the last prince of 
the village of Kimmri-grama 4 in the Uttara -Khanda Kalabho, 
worth 900 ma4has of gold, to Mahapatra Naraharidasa. The 
grant is dated in the 8th ahka year of the donor, in Saka 


1 Sometimes written Npsimha ; both the forms are found in the seme grant ; JA8B, 

1896, p. 147, line 12 from the bottom ; line 4 from the bottom on p. 148 and line 9 on 

p. 149 from the top. He also bore the title of Vlra. In his grant he is called Caturdaia - 

bhuvanddhipatu * 

' MER , p. 21, No. 826. 

* Ibid, No. 929. 

• Name changed into Vijaya-Narasiiiihapnra at the time of the grant; JA8B, 1895, 

p. 149, plate VI (obverse) , 
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1306 (A.D. 1384) and issued from VarSnasi-kataka. It was 
inscribed by DurgSdSsa. 1 

(4) Puri grant (it). — This was found ‘in the Math SaAkarft- 
nanda, about half a mile to the south of the JagannSth temple, 
and close to the old palace of the Puri Rajas.’ It was incised on 
7 plates, but the 5th is missing. The introductory portion is 
nearly the same as in No. 3. It records the grant by the 
same donor of the village of Saiso in the Odamolomadana- 
Khanda and Radaso-o in the E-Visaya to the Acarya Devaratha. 
It was issued from V&ranasi-kataka in the 22nd and 23rd anka 
years of the donor in §aka 1316 (for 1317), i.e., A.D. 1395 and 
was inscribed by Gurudasa SenSpati. 2 * 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (in). — Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of 
a lamp by a merchant in the 18th year, Vlra-Narasimha in 
S. 1324 (A.D. 1403). Language and alphabet as in No. l. a 

((>) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). — Incised on the 3rd 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. This is in Telugu and 
according to M. Chakravarti is dated in S. 1346 (?) 4 

Nothing definite is known about the events of his reign 
from the inscriptions mentioned above. His inscriptions give 
dates ranging from Saka 1301 to 1324 (c. A.D. 1379-1402). 
If the reading of the inscription No. 6 is correct, his reign 


1 Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASB , 1895, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 if, He identified 
two villages named Bhakhars&bi and Mu'ku1uq 4&» which are mentioned by the grant in 
describing the boundaries of the villages granted, with two modern villages of the same 
name in the Puri district, ibid , p. 135. 

* Edited by M. Chakravarti in JASB , 1895, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff. He locates the 
boundary villages of the grant approximately at 85° 56' Iff" long, by 20* lO' 17" lat. 
on the left side of the river Bhargavl and close to the P.W.D. Bungalow at Khirkbia. 
According to Kielhorn the date of the grant is irregular. He has shown that the various 
dates in the grant correspond to Christian dates as follows : Ahka year 22, Saha 1817 s - A.D. 
1395; ahka year 23 » A.D. 1396; same year Mina.S aihkr&nU** A.D. 1897. Sea El, 
Vol. V, Appendix, p. 54, No. 870. 

• ME B, p. 20, No. 299. 

4 Ibid , p. 19, No. 279; JASB , 1903, p. 136. Hultzsch read the date as #aka 1814 . 
The inscription is damaged ; it may have belonged to some successor of Narasiihha IV. 
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may have extended up to about A.D. 1424. During this 
period there is evidence of a number of raids by Muslim rulers 
on Orissa. Sultan Flruz BahmanI is said to have entered 
Jajnagar in A.H. 815 (A.D. 1412) and carried off a number 
of elephants. 1 The A’in-i-Akbarl records a romantic account 
of an invasion of Jajnagar by Husain ud-DIn HOshang, the 
second independent king of Malwa (c. 1405-35 A.D.). We are 
told that ‘on one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, 
he set out for J&jnagar. The ruler of that country, accompanied 
by a small retinue, visited the caravan. HOshang took him 
prisoner and hastened back. While journeying together, 
HOshang told him that he had been induced to undertake this 
expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and added 
that if his people attempted a rescue,’ the prince’s life should 
pay the penalty. The prince therefore, sending for a number 
ol valuable elephants, presented them to him and was set at 
liberty. 2 Malik Sarwar, Khwaja Jahan, the first Shari] I king 
ol Jaunpur (c. 1394-1399 A.D.), may have also invaded 
Jajnagar, for lie is reported to have compelled both Lakshana- 
vati and Jajnagar to pay him tribute. 3 

The period of about ten years (c. 3aka 1346-1350) that follows 
the reign of Narasimha IV is one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Orissa. No inscriptions have yet been discovered of any 
other member of his family. According to the Madla-Punji, the 
last king of the Gaiiga family was Bhanudeva (IV ?), surnamed 
Akata-Abapj , or according to another version Malta. When he died, 
his minister Kapilendra also called (Kapilesvara) usurped the throne 
and founded the Surya- oumia.* The inscriptions of Kapilesvara, 
the founder of the Solar dynasty, show that his reign commenced 
from Saha 1356-57, or A.D. 1434-35. The history of Orissa 
from the foundation of the Solar dynasty till its conquest by the 
Muslims is comparatively well known. The five kings of this 

1 TN, Vol. I, I>. 592 fn. 2 AAK, Vol. II. p. 219. 

» JASB, 1903, p. 139. * Ibid. 

63 
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lineage ruled for more than a century (c. 1434-1542 A.D.). 1 They 
were then followed by the four kings of the Bhoi dynasty, who 
reigned for about 17 years (c. 1542-1539 A.D.). a The last Bhoi 
king was murdered by Mukundadeva Haricandra, a Telugu by 
birth. 8 It was during the reign of this Telugu ruler that 
Ilah&bad Kalapahar, the general of Sultan Sulayman KarranI of 
Bengal, invaded the country. In the confusion that followed 
Mukundadeva was killed. The Muslims annexed Orissa about 
1568 A.D. 


1 Solar Dynasty : (t) Kapilendra alias Kapiledvara Bhramaravara (c. 1434-1436 to 

| 1469-70 A.D.) 

(if) Purusottama (c. 1469-70 to 1496-97 A.D.) 

I 

(tit) Prataparudra (c. 1496-97 to 1539-40 A.D.) 


(iv) Kfrlu&deva (a) Kakb&ru&deva (c. 1541-42) 

(c. 1539-40 to 1541- 
42 A.D.) 

For tbeir inscriptioDi, see l A, Vol. XX, pp. 390-93; ibid , Vol. I, pp. 355-56 ; El, 
Vol. XII, pp. 218-21; JASB, 1900, pp. 173 If. ; ibid, 1893, pp. 88-104; MER, Nos. 248, 
274, 313, 317, 318, 346, 347, 365 and 366 ; Swell’s Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern 
India, pp. 48 and 119 ; Hunter, History of Orissa , Vol. II, Appendix VIII, p. 193. 

3 Bhoi Dynasty : («) Govindadeva... minister of (Hi) above, (c. 1541-42 to 1519 A.D. ?) 

(it) Caka Prat&padeva (c. 1549-1557 A.D. ?) 

\ 

(i$i) Narasitnharaya Jena (it?) ltaghurama Jena (c. 1557 

(c. 1557 A.D. ?) to 1559-60 A.D. ?) 


3 Telugu Dynasty ; Mukundadeva Haricandra (c. 1559-68 A.D.) 
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Lists of Kings and Genealogical Tables. 

( Dates Approximate.) 

I. The Somavanisis of Kosala (c. 950-1125 A.D.) : 

Sivagupta I 


Mahabbavagupta I Janamejaya 



Mahasivagupta II Yayati 

Dlrgharava 

1 

Vicitravlrya 

1 

Mahabbavagupta II Bhlmaratha 

Apavara 

.1 

? 

| 


Abhimanyu 

1 

Mahasivagupta III (?) 


') 



Oandihara 

i 


| = Kola vat! 

Mahabbavagupta III(?) 


Uddyotakesarin. 


II. The Karas of Tosali (c. 750-1050 A.D.) : 

Ksemankara 


Sri-Bharasaha Sivakara I alias Sivarikara 
| = Jayavall-devl. 
Subhakara I 

| = Madhava-devi 
Sivakara II 

Unmalta-siiiiha, or Unmat ta-kesarin. 
(In his family) 

Marigapada (?) and others. 

? 

Jagatturiga 
(In his line) 

i 

Salnnatuiiga 

i 

Gayadatunga 

*? 

(In their family) 


Lonabhara or Lolabhara 

1 

1 

Kusumabhara 

1 

Lalitabhara 


| =Tribhuvaua-mahadevI 

1 

j 

Santikara 

i 

Subhakara II 


| = GaurI (?) 


Dai^i-mahadcvi 
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lit. The Bhafijae (e. 800-1400 A.D .) : 


IV. The Sulk is (c. 850-950 A.D.) : 

Kafi canastam bh a 
Kalahastambba Vikramaditya 
Ranastambha alias Kulaatambha 

i 

Banastambha ( ?) 

I 

J ayastambba 
Nidayastambha 

V. The Sailodbhavas (c. 600-925 A.D.): 

VI. The Gahgas (c. 650-1425 A.D.): 

virasiiiiha of Kolahalapura 

, r H i 

Kamar^ava I | Gunanjava I MSrasimba 

Danargava 
Kamanpava II 
Baijarijava 

I 

Vqjrahasta II 
Kamaripava III 

Gunanpava II, or Gunamahanpava 
Vajrahasta III 


Vnjrahasta I 


Jitafiku£a 


Kaligalankusa Gundama I Kiimarnavn IV Vinaypditya 
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Vajrahasta IV 



Kamangiava VI Gugdama II (By another wife) 

| Madhu-Kamargava V 

Vajrahasta V Rajendra Go 'a 

(c* 1088-1070 A.D.) J = Naiiigama 

Rajaraja I = Rajasundar! 

(c. 1070-1076 A.D.) | 

Ananta varma Codaganga = Candralekha 
(c. 1076-1147 A.D.) = Indira 

Kastiirikamod ini = 

I 

Kamarnava VII 
(c. 1147-1156 A.D.) 

Ragbava 

(c. 1156-1170 A.D.) 


Rajaraja II Aniyanbabhlma II 

(c. 1170-1190 A.D.) or 

Anangabhima 
(c. 1190-1196 A-D.) 

| = Bhagalla-devi 
Rajaraja III 

(c. 1198-1211 A.D.) =Mankuiia-devi. 

Anangabhima III 

(c. 1211-1238 A.D.) | = Kastura-devl. 

Narasimha I 

(<\ 1238-1264 A.D.) | = Sita-devi. 

Bhanudeva I 

(e, 1264-78 A.D.) j = JSkalla-devi. 

Narasimha II 

(c. 1278-1805 A.D.) | = Coda-devi. 

I 

Bhanudeva II 

(c. 1305-1827 A.D.) | = Laksmi-devl. 

I 

Narasimha III 

(c. 1327-52 A.D.) = Ktunala-devi. 

Bhanudeva III 

(e. 1352-78 A.D.) =Hira-devi. 

Narasimha IV 

? (c. 1879-1425 A.D.) 


Bhanudeva (IV ?) 
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y 4. Orissa in the Making, by the same, Calcutta University 
Publication. 

5. Records of the Somavamsi Kings of Katak, by J. P. Fleet, 

Epigraph ia Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. 323-41. 

6. The Sirpur Stone-inscription of the Time of MahaHvagupta, 

by Hiralal, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, pp. 184-97. 
n/7. Chronology of the Eastern Gahga Kings of Orissa, by 
M. M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1903, Vol. 72, pp. 97-147. 
8: The Last Hindu Kings of Orissa, by the same, JASB, 
1900, Vol. 69, pp. 180-89. 

9. King Prataparudradeoa of Orissa and his Sarasvatwilasa, 
by T. C. Rath, JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 235-37. 
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17. Gangavaihfanucaritam, by VSsudevaratha Somay&jin, also 

called Rajaguru, of Atreya gotra : MS. R. No. 3030, 
A Triennial Catalogue of MSS. collected during 1919-20 
to 1921-22 for the Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
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Vol. I, 1875; Vol. II, 1880. 

19. Antiquities of the Baudh State, by R. I). Banerji, 

JBORS, March-Jnne, 1929, pp. 64-80. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Gahadavalas (Gaharwars) of Varavas! and 
Kanyakubja. 

The history of the Ganges-Jumna valley after the defeat and 
d eath of the Gurjara-Pratihara king Rajyapala (c. 1018 A.D.) 
is somewhat obscure. After the plunder and evacuation of 
Kanauj and Bari, the successors of Rajyapala appear to have 
retired towards the eastern portion of their dominions. The 
Jhusi grant of Trilocanapala and Kara stone-inscription of 
Yasahpala indicate that these princes held a portion of the 
district of Allahabad during the period c. 1027-1037 A.D. 
The region around Kanauj may have in the meantime passed 
under the control of the powerful Candella king Vidyadhara 
(e. 1019 A.D.)- The death of Vidyadhara seems to have syn- 
chronised with the beginning of the most glorious chapter in the 
history of the Kalacuris of Tripurl. There appears to be suffi- 
cient reason to believe that Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya (c. 1030- 
41 A.D.) and his son Laksmi-Karflia (<?. 1041-70 A.D.) not only 
held Allahabad and Benares, but also exercised a sort of loose 
hegemony over the Doab. The actual government of Kanauj 
and its immediate neighbourhood however seems to have passed 
under the control of other princes . 

The Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallaksaijasimha (?), which 
for palaeographic reasons may be referred to the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., seems to refer to a line of rulers of Kanyakubja. 2 


* Firiahta calls Jayaeeandra, the prince of Kanauj and Benarea ; Me T. F., Brigga’ 

Translation , Vol. I, p. 178. 

• JW. Vol. I, pp. 814-17. 
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As this inscription is extremely fragmentary, it is at present 
impossible to say whether the princes named in it were them- 
selves rulers of Kanauj or were feudatories of the rulers of that 
city. More definite information about the local rulers of Kanauj 
during this period is supplied by the Set Mahet stone-inscription 
of Vidyadhara dated in (V) 1 Sarhvat 1176 (A. D. 1119-20) and 
the Budaun stone-inscription of the R&strakuta Lakhanapala. 3 
The former record refers itself to the time of king Madana, son 
of Gopala, the lord of Gadhipura. It is quite likely that Gopala 
and Madana are identical with the two princes of the same name 
in the Badaun inscription.* As Madana is the 6th king, and the 
5th in lineal descent from Candra, the founder of this line, we 
can approximately assign the beginnings of the dynasty to the 
second half of the 11th century A. D. It is probable that, taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed ini the Gangcs-Jumna 
valley from the second decade of the 11th century onwards, this 
RastrakQta family may have for some time become masters of 
the territory from Budaun to Kanauj. Whether however its 
princes at any time exercised the full rights of sovereign rulers, 
may be questioned. Though there is no definite evidence, yet it is 
hardly to be doubted that they had to bow before the victorious 
arms of Laksmi-Karna. The death of Laksnn-Karna in c. 1070 
A. D., also did not grant them any long respite from foreign 
interference. For within two decades of the death of the Kalacuri 
prince a new imperial power arose in the Ganges- Jumna valley 
which by (V) Sarhvat 1148 (A.D. 1090) had already extended 
itself from Benares to Kanauj. 4 This was the dynasty which 
came to be known as the Gahadavalas.® 


* V- Vikrama. JASB, Vol. LXI, Part I, Extra No., pp. 57 - 64 . 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 01-66. 

* JASB, 1925, Vol. XXI (N. 8 ), p. 106. 

* El, Vol. IX, pp. 802-05. 

B In the Sarnath inscription of Kumara-devI, the family is described as Ksatra-vato&a ; 
El % Vol. IX, p. 824, V. 14. On this tribe, see 4/1, Vol. I, p. 139; Vol. IT, pp. 930 ff. ; also 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes , N. W. P. 

64 
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The origin of the Gahadav&las, like that of many other dy- 
nasties of Northern India, is shrouded in mystery. The genealo- 
gical lists in their grants trace their pedigree to one Yasovigraha, 
who is said to have come to this earth when the kings of 
the solar race had gone to heaven . 1 This statement may con- 
tain a hint that Yasovigraha flourished after the downfall of the 
Gurjara-PratThara kings, who traced their descent from the 
sun . 2 There is however nothing to indicate that Yasovigraha 
was a royal personage. None of the numerous GahadavSla 
grants ever give him any royal titles. We are only told that 
he was ‘a noble (personage) ...(who) by his plentiful splendour 
(was) as it were the sun incarnate .’ 8 The next j)erson who is 
mentioned in the genealogical lists is Mahlcandra .' 1 In. some 
grants his name stands at the head of the pedigree with the addi- 
tional information that he was born in the Gahadavala lineage . 5 
We are told that he ‘defeated the host of his enemies, and by en- 
trusting to his arm the whole burden of the earth, Sesa enjoyed 
permanent comfort.’ Though Mahlcandra also is not given any 
royal titles, the above passage probably indicates that he became 
a petty chief by dint of his military prowess. But the person 
who really founded the fortunes of the family was Candradcva,® 
the son of Mahlcandra. In most of the grants of the Gahadavalas 
Gandradeva is said to have acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja 7 
or Gadhipura ‘ by the prowess of his own arms ’ ( nija-bhujopar - 


* I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 11, line 1. 

* El, Vol. VIII, p. 150, fn. 1. The Rahan grant of Gnvindacandra seeiu to indicate 
that the Gahadavalas flourished when the two great regal families, sprung from the Moon 
and the Sun, had perished, I A , 1889, p. 15, line 2. The Lunar family may be the Tripurl 
Kalacuris : see^tn/ra. 

9 IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 11-12, lines 1-2. 

♦ El, Vol. IX. p. 304, line 2; Vol. IV, p. 100. line 2; Vol. II, p. 361, line 2; I A, Vol. 
XVlll, p. 11, line 2, etc. Also known as MahTyala, Mabiala and Mahltala/ see El, Vol. 
II, p. 359, line 2 ; IA, Vol. XIV, p. 103, lino 2; Vol. XVIII, p, 15, line 2; according to 
R. L. Mitra also Mahiala, see JASB , 1873, p. 821. 

6 IA, Vol. XVIII, p. 15 •/ Vol* XIV, p. 103. etc. 

• Also known as Candraditya (El, Vol. XIV, p. 194, line 14); sometimes simply 
J^erepefilCandra (El, Vol. IX, p. 324, V. 14). 

7 Sometimes also spelt Kanyakubja or Kanyakubja. 
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jita). The Basahi plate of Govindacandra supplies us with some 
details about Candradeva’s rise. It tells us that when on the 
death of king Bhoja and king Kama, the world became troubled, 
he ‘came to the rescue and became king and established his capi- 
tal at Kanyakubja.’ 1 It is generally accepted that the Kama of 
this passage is the great Kalacuri king Lasmi-Karna, who died 
sometime before 1072 A. D. 2 * 4 The earliest known date of Can- 
dradeva is V. S. 1148, corresponding to A. D. 1090.® It is 
therefore almost certain that he established himself as a sove- 
reign ruler some time during the period 1072-1090 A. D. The 
claim that he made Ivanauj his capital must however be accepted 
with some limitations. The Set Mahet inscription of Vidyadhara, 
dated in A. D. 1119-20, shows that the local rulers of Kanauj 
on that date and in the years immediately preceding it were not 
the Gahadavalas but the Rastrakutas Gopala and Madana.* 
Gopala is described in this record as Gadhipurtlrlhipa. The 
fact that Madana is not given this epithet may possibly indicate 
that he was no longer a sovereign ruler, but a feudatory of I lie 
Gahadavalas. 5 But the fact remains that the local rulers of 
Kanauj from the time of Candradeva onwards were the Rastraku- 
tas. It is therefore likely that, though by reason of its importance 
Kanauj was regarded as one of the capitals of the -Gahadavalas, 
they habitually resided in some other city. |I suggest that this city 
was Benares. 6 It is significant that a very large number of the 
Gahadavalas’ inscriptions have been discovered near Benares, and 
these record grants of land near that sacred city. In the Muslim 


1 I A, 1385, pp. 102-03, lines 2-5. Bhoja of this passage is taken by some to bo the 
Paraoiara Bhoja. But as the Bahaa plate of tloviudacandra says that the Gfiha«l avftlas 
flourished after the destruction of the Lunar and the Solar royal families, it has been sug- 
gested that Bhoja may be the great Qurjara-Pratlhara ruler of that name. See Kielhorn, 
U, Vol. XVIII, p. 15 j also IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 89-90. 

1 See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas. 

* V.S.~ Vitcrama Somcat. EI t Vol. IX, p. 304. 

4 JASB t 1893, pp. 58 ff. 

5 IHQ, March, 1929, p. 91. 

0 First suggested by V. Smith, Oxford History of India , 1923, p. 195. 
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chronicles the Gahadavalas were known as kings of Benares. 1 
Candella inscriptions also seem to refer to them as rulers of Kail." 
Under the circumstances, the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Iva- 
nyakubja’ may be explained by the fact that the halo of imperialism 
probably still lingered on the battered turrets of the forts of 
Kanauj. The person who acquired its sovereignty could therefore 
flatter himself with the belief that he was the overlord of North- 
ern India, The area under the control of Candradeva is possibly 
indicated by the claim, uniformly made in many Gahntlavala 
grants 8 that he protected the holy places ( tirtha ) of Kasl, 
Kusika, Uttara-Kosala, and Indrasthana. 4 If the suggestion 
of Hall, that Indrasthana is to be identified with Indraprastha 
or old Delhi, be accepted, this would show that Candradeva 
became practically the ruler of nearly the whole area now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
expansion of the Gahadavalas’ power, at least in the eastern 
portion of U.P., must have been largely at the expense of the 
Kalacuris. I have suggested elsewhere that the Kalacuri 
contemporary of Candradeva was probably Yasah-Karna (c. 107:1- 
1125 A.D.). 6 Candradeva’ s conflict with the Kalacuris may 
be indicated by the former’s claim to have defeated Narapati, 
Gajapati, Trisankupati, Giripati, and Pancala rulers. 0 The 
first two titles figure among the epithets assumed by 
Ya?ah-Karna. 

The following grants have so far been discovered for his 
reign! : 

(1) Gandravati grant ( i ). — It ‘ was found on the inner slope 
of the left bank of the Ganges, near the water’s edge, under 

» Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 250 ff. 

See infra, my chapter on the Candellas. 

El, Vol/IX, p. 304, line 5; I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 11, line* 3-4. 

£ I.e„ Benares, Kanyakubja, AyodhyS, and probably Indraprastha (or ancient Delhi); 
see Kielborn in I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 13, fn. 33. 

, See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas. 

• El, Vol. XIV, p. 193, lines 11-12. 
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the fort at Candravati, 1 * * * * in the Benares district.’ The inscrip- 
tion contains 23 lines, inscribed on one side of a single plate. 
The ring which passes through a hole in the upper part of the 
plate carries a circular seal with the figure in relief of a Garuda 
with the body of a man and the head of a bird and facing to 
the proper right. Across the centre of the seal is the legend : 
Srivadac-(&rimac)-Candradevah, and at the bottom there is a 
conch-shell. The grant opens with Oth svasti, and then in the 
first verse invokes the goddess Sri. Next follows the genealogy 
of the donor from Yasovigraha. The inscription in its formal 
part, records the grant of the VadagavS-gr rama 2 in the Vavana- 
Pattala to the Brahman Yarunesvaya (ra?) Sarman by Pb.-M.- V.- 
Parama-mahe£vara - nija - bhujopdrjita - Sri - Kanyakubjddhipatya- 
$n-Candradeva. The donor before making the gift bathed in 
the neighbourhood of Sauri-Narayana after worshipping the 
Sun and Vasudeva. The occasion of the grant was a lunar 
eclipse in (V) S. 1148 (A.D. 1090). 8 The inscription was 
written by Thakkura Mahanamda. 1 

(2) Candravati grant (ii). — Found as No. 1, enclosed in 
a strong box of stone. The inscription contains 90 lines, 
inscribed on one side of 5 plates. The seal and the introductory 
portion of the grant are as in No. 1. It records the grant 
of the Pattala of Kalhehall 8 * with the exception of certain 
villages formerly given to temples, Brahmans, etc.’ 6 * to 500 


1 Now pronounced Chandrautl. It is a village on the Ganges in the Pargana of 

Katehir, some 14 miles from the district headquarters; El, Vol. XIV, p. 192. 

* Chhote Lai identifies it with mod. Baragaon, a village 14 miles N. W. of Benares; 

El, Vol. IX, p. 304. 

* On the date see ibid, pp. 303-04. 

* Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 302-305. TurugJca-dantfa occurs for the 
first time in this grant. We reserve all discussion on this word and other economic 

terms for the 3rd volume of the present work. 

8 It was bounded by the rivers Gornatl, Bhaglrathl and Varava. The Pattala has been 
identified with mod. Katehir, the largest pargana of Benares ; El, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

0 For the list of these villages see lines 26-80. 
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Brahmans, 1 in (V) Sarnoat 1150 (A.D. 1093), by the same 
donor as in No. 1. He further granted the village of Sarisoda 
in the Brhadrhevamkanai [sic l]-Pattala for the residence of 
the donees. The grant was made by the donor after bathing 
at the Svargadvtira-tirtha 8 at the confluence of the SarayO and 
Gharghara in Ayodliya, also called Uttara-Kosala. The writer 
was Hrdayadhara. The grant ends with the statement : 
‘ ‘ What should I speak of the king Candra, by the sound 
produced from whose copper-plate grants given to Brahmanas 
and divinities at the time of being engraved with rows of closely 
written lines, the universe has become deafened. ’* 8 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant. — Find-spot unknown. 
The inscription contains 24 lines, incised on one side of a single 
plate. Seal as in No. 1. This inscription belongs to Madana- 
pala but records the grant of the village of Ahuama in the 
Dhanesaramaua-Patiflln to the Brahman Vamanasvami-Sarman 
by his father Candradeva in (V) S. 1154 (A.D. 1097). The 
grant was made by Candradeva * after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the ghat of the divine holy Trilocana at Benares.’ 4 

(4) Gandravati grant {Hi ). — Found with No. 2. It con- 
tains 27 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. Seal as 
usual. It begins with the remark that ‘ this grant was made 
after a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the 
king’s weight ( tula-purusa ) and a thousand cows before the 
image of the god Adi-Kesava.’ The introductory portion is 
as usual. The inscription records the grant of. 30 villages in 
the Brhadrhevaratha [sic !]-P«f fold and two villages in the 
Katheliali -Pattala to the donees of No. 2 above. It also 
records the dedication of the village of Majauda, situated in 


V For a list of tbe donees, their gotras and the localities mentioned in the plate 
with suggested identifications, see Sahni's chart. El^'V ol. XIV, pp. 200-09. Most of 
the places were situated uear Benares and Chandrautl. 

* One of the ghats of A.yodhya still bear this name ; EI t Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

3 Edited by E. R. Salmi, EI t Vol. XIV, pp. 193-96. 

4 Edited by Kielhorn, IA 9 Vol. XVIII, pp. 9-14. 
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the Vamkanai-Patta/a, for the maintenance of the shrine of 
Candra-madhava 1 at Candrfivati. 2 3 The grant is dated in (V) 
S. 1156 (A.D. 1100). The donor before making the grant 
bathed at the ghat ; of 5-di-Kes'ava at the confluence of tlie Gaiigfi 
and Varana. It was engraved by Madhava.® 

Candradeva 4 was succeeded by his son Madanapala, 5 6 some 
time before 1104 A.D. The following grants of his time are 
known. 

(1) Basahi grant. — It was found in the village of Basahi 
two miles to the NE. of the headquarters town of the Bidhuna 
Talisil (Eta wall district, U.P.). It contains 22 lines, incised on 
one side of a single plate. The circular seal has the usual figures 
and emblems. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Visnu under the names Vasudeva and DSniodara, and then gives 
the genealogy ol the family from Maliiala to Madanapala. His 
son was the Sajaputra Govindacandra. The inscription then 
records that Maharajaputra Govindacandra after bathing in the 
river Yamuna at Asatika (i and having worshipped the Sun, Siva 
and Vasudeva, in (V) Sarhoat I L 61 (A. D. 1104 ), granted the 
village of Vasabhl 7 in the JIavati-P« ttala on the occasion of tin? 
U ttanujana Samlranti to the Brahman Alheka. The charter 
was written by the Banifita. Vijayadasa, with the permission of 


1 A Svetftrnbara Jain temple in Candrantl is still known to the local inhabitants ns 
Candram&dbo ; 77. Vol XTV, p. 107. 

2 Probably founded and named uftor himself by Candradrva See ibid. 

3 Edited by D. It. Sahni, El , Vol. XIV, pp. 107-200. 

4 On the alleged friendship of Oandradcva and the Pain prinee Madanapala and the 

former’s assistance to the latter against the Sena king Vi jay a sen a (Hahyatijv Whas t 2nd 
ed., pp. 812-13), see li. G. Basak, JHQ , March 1920, pp. 45-17. 

6 Also known as Madanadeva (//l, Vol. XVlfl, p. 12, line 23) and Madanocaiulrn 
( El, Vol. IX, pp. 324, V. 14). 

0 Or Asatika, not yet idea ti Bed. 

1 Identified with mod. Basahi, the find-spot of tbe grant. The village granted was 
bounded on the east by tbe villages of Y&ndbamauu (line 13) (-mod. Bnndhtnau, 3 miles to 
the e&Bt of Basahi), on (fie south by the village of f usaull ( *mod. village of tbe same name 
2 miles to tbe south of Basahi), and on the north by the village of Savabhada ( — mod. 
8abhnd, 2) miles to the north by west of Basahi) : see IA % Vol. XIV, p. 102. 
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the Purohita Jaguka, the Mahattaka Valhana, and the Pratihara 
Gautama. 1 

(2) Kamauli grant. — This, was found in a field in the village 
of Kamauli, near the confluence of the Bama and the Ganges 
at Benares. It contains 24 lines, incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The opening verses (2-3) correspond with those 
of No. 1. Genealogy also the same as above. The inscription 
records that Maharajaputra Govindacandra from his victorious 
camp ( vijaya-kataka ) in Vi§nupura, after having bathed in the 
Ganges and worshipped the same gods as in No. 1 in (V) Sam- 
vat 1102 (A. D. 1105), granted the village of Usitha (?) in the 
Jlavatl-Pu/ia/a in the Pancala-de^o to the Brahman Vilhakaya Dlk- 
sita. The writer of the grant and those who consented to the 
grant are the same as in No. 1. The latter group contains an 
additional name, viz., the queen-mother ( janani ) Ralha-devl. 2 * 

(3) Messrs. Terry Co.'s grant. — The find-spot of this is 
unknown. In the year A. D. 1896, Prof. Bendall found it with 
Messrs. Terry & Co. of 29 Glasshouse Street, London, W. It 
was then being offered for sale. It closely resembles grant No. 
1 above. The inscription records that the Mahardjili Prthvl- 
grika, after bathing in the Ganges at Benares at the Adi-Kesava- 
ghatta in (V) Samvatsara 1163 (a mistake for 1164), on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 1107), 8 granted the village of 
Bahuvara in the Bhailavata-Pattaiu (Pattala ?) to the Purohita 
Devavara and other Brahmans. 4 * 

(4) Rahan grant. — It was discovered at a place called Bahan 
in the Etawah district, U. P. It contains 29 lines, incised on 

1 First edited by R. L. Mitre in JASB , Vol. XLII, part I, pp. 314 ff. Re-edited 
by Fleet in I A, Vol. XIV, pp. 101-04. 

9 Edited by A. Venis, El, Vol. II, pp. 358-61. The name of tbe queen-mother is 
occasionally given as Ralhapa-devl, see JASB , Vol. LV1, part I v pp. 113 ff. ; El, Vol. V, 
pp. 114 ff. ; also infra, pp. 519-90. Sbe is sometimes called Brhadrdjni and sometimes 
Maharajrti in her son's grants. 

9 On the date see Bendall, JRAS 9 1896, p. 787. 

4 Noticed by Bendall, ibid, pp. 787-88. Though it is not clearly mentioned in the 

grant, tbe editor took the donor as the queen of Madanapftla. 
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one side of a single plate. The seal attached to the ring is lost. 
The inscription opens with * Om Paramatmane namah ’ and an 
invocation to LaksmI and Vaikuntha. In the metrical portion, 
the genealogy is traced from Mahltala to Govindacandra. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-maheS- 
vara Madanapala, whose son the Mahardjaputra Govindacandra- 
deva announces that the Ranaka Lavarapravaha, after bathing 
in the Yamuna at the ghat of the deity Muraitha at Asatika, in 
the (V) Sarh. 1160, on the occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 
1109 ?),* gave part of the village of Rama'itha in the Sigurodha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Gunacandra. The grant was written by 
Tribliuvanapala, with the consent of the Mahattaka Gangeya. 2 

The inscriptions noticed above are dated from A. D. 1104 to 
1109. The reign of Madanapala must have terminated some 

time before 1114 A. D., the first known date of his successor. 8 

It is rather curious that amongst the records so far discovered of 
Madanapala’s reign no inscription has been found recording a 
grant by the king himself. If we add to this the fact that in 
the grants of his successors he is always given only vague praise, 4 
we may perhaps conclude that his reign was dominated by the 
masterful personality of his son Govindacandra, who was probab- 
ly already a powerful influence in the administration when his 
grandfather died, c. 1100 A. D. Not only were 3 out of 

the four grants practically issued by him, but the credit for all 

victorie sduring his father’s reign, which have the appearance of 
facts, is given to this prince. Thus in Madanapala’s Rahan grant 
the victories over the Gauda elephants and Hammira are said to 
have been achieved by the valour of his son Govindacandra. 8 
“ The arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from Gauda,” 
whose frontal globes were split (or cloven) by him, probably 


* On the date tee Kielhom, IA, Vol. XVIII, p. 15. 

* Kdited by Kielhoro, ibiil, pp. 14-10. 

» El, Vol. TV, PP- 101-03. 

‘ See for a specimen, El, Vol. IX, pp. 324 and 327, V. 16. 
6 I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 16, lines 8-10. 

65 
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belonged to Bftmapala, the last great Pftla king 1 * * (c. 1084-1126 
A. D.). The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity on seeing the display of the prince’s matchless fighting, 
certainly belonged to the Yamlnl dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore. 
These rulers from time to time tried to emulate the victories of 
Mabmtld by occasionally invading the Ganges-Jumna valley. 
We have elsewhere noticed one such invasion in 1034 A. D. by 
Ahmad Nlyftl-tigin in the reign of Mas'ud I (c. 1030-40 A. D.) 
which penetrated as far east as Benares. The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 
mentions another such expedition in the reign of Mas'ud III 
(c. 1099-1115 A. D.). We are told that the “ 5^ jib Tugha- 
tigln crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on a holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. ’ ’ 8 Some 
of the details of this campaign are perhaps recorded in a poem of 
Mas'ud ibn Sa'd ibn Salman, who lived in the court of Mas'ud 
III. Salman describes Kanauj as ‘the capital of India, the 
Ka'aba of the Shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs.* We are told 
that 'all the treasures of India go to this city as the small streams 
pour into a large river. It has armies, wealth, elephants, and 
weapons.’ Its king Malhl or Malhlra (l^b 4 * * * ) was a 

powerful ruler, and as furious" ‘as a hyena.’ But in spite of 
all his wealth and bravery, he was defeated by Mas'ud III and 
compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of money. 4 There 
seems little doubt that it was in these conflicts with the Turkish 
king and his generals that prince Govindacandra distinguished 
himself. It is however extremely difficult to identify the 


1 Note that this conflict of the PAlas and G&hadavalas was merely a continuation of 

the struggle between the Palas and Gurjara-Pratfharas. 

* See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas ; also Elliot, Vol. II, p. 123 

* TN, Vol. I, p. 107. 

* Diwdn of Salman, Ed. by Abu-1 1 Qo&sim Akhvani, Teheran, 1879. I am indebted 

for the translation of the extracts to Dr. Mirsa of the Lucknow University. The edition 

consulted has no pagination. See for another translation of the poem, Elliot, Vol. IV, 

pp. 526-27. The name of the Kananj ruler can also be written as Mulhl or MnlhTri. 
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reigning prince of Kanauj whom Salman designates as Malhi 
or Malhlra. 1 It seems possible that the text is here corrupt. 
The name intended may have been that of the Ras^rakuta 
Madanapala, the local ruler of Kanauj, of whom a Budaun 
inscription tells us that ‘in consequence of whose distinguished 
prowess there never was any talk of Hamblra’s coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods.’ 2 * 

The rising power of the Gahadavalas in the reign of Madana- 
pala is probably illustrated by his issue of coins of the ‘ bull and 
horsemen type ’ in billon (or copper) and base silver. On the 
obverse of these is the figure of a horseman with the legend 
Madanapala-deva, Madana, Mada, or sometimes Sri-Ma ; on the 
reverse, a recumbent bull and the legend Madhava-Srl-Samanta, 
Madhava-I§n-Sdm, Sdmanta, or simply Madha .* 

Madanapala had at least two queens, viz., PrthvIsrikS and 
Ralha or Ralhana-devl. Govindacandra, 4 his son by the latter, 
succeeded him sometime before 1114 A.D. The following in- 
scriptions are known for the reign of Govindacandra : 

♦ 

(1) Kamauli grant (i). — This was found in the village of 
Kamauli, near the confluence of the Barna and Ganges at Benares. 
It contains 28 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. 
The inscription begins with an invocation of Vaikuntha and $n. 5 * * 8 
The metrical portion traces the genealogy of the donor. It then 
records that Pb . -M. -P. -Govindacandra in (V) Samvatsara 1171 


i Dr. Barnett suggests : ,1^ _ ? f° r . | L I * ° wQwi TO (Mahiyala Raya). 

M ^ / 

The acceptance of this suggestion would incline us to identify him with Madanacandra's 
grand-father Mahlcandra, also known as Mahlyala. But the date of the latter e. 1075.80 

A. D. seems too early. 

1 El, Volavala I, pp. 62 and 64, line 4 . The name intended may also belong to the 
contemporary Gahagavala Madanapala. 

a Bee CC1M , Vol. I, pp. 257 and 260; also CMI, p. 87. 

* Also known as Govindapala, El, Vol. IX, pp. 824 and 327, V. 16. 

8 The editor omits the text of the first 12 lines as it was very similar to the Kamauli 
grant dated in V. 8. 1182, which begins with this invocation. 
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(A.D. 1114 ?), after bathing ini the (ranges at VarSnasI, granted 
the village of Brhadviraicamaua in the Kati -Pattald to the 
Purohita Jagu Harman. 1 * * 

(2) Pali grant (i ). — Found in the village of Pali in the Dhu- 
riapar pargana of Bansgaon Tahsil, Gorakhpur district, U. P. 
It is dated in V. S. 1171, and records a grant by Govinda- 
candra. In line 13 of the grant we read : Sam oardonavala- 
Pathake Sirasi Pnttalayam Pali-grama-Pra b h rti-g rdmcsu.~ 

(3) Benares grant (i ). — Found by a contractor at Benares 
near the Bhadaini temple at a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. It contains 21 lines incised on a single plate. The 
inscription records that in (V) Samvatsara 1171 (A. D. 1115), 
after bathing at VarSnasI in the Ganges, Pb . -M. -P. -Govinda- 
candra granted a dwelling-place ( dvasa ) to the Mahattalca -Dayliii 
Sarman at Varanasi. The tamraka was written by the Karanika 
Jalhana. 8 

(4) Kamauli grant ( n ). — Found as in No. 1. It contains 27 
lines incised on a single plate. The inscription records that in 
(V) Samvat 1172 (A. D. 1110), P&.-M.-P.-Govindacandra, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi on the occasion of the 
Aksaya-trtiyd, granted the village of DhQsa in the Brhagrhe- 
[ye?]varatha-Pa£tafa with its patakas to the Mahdpurohita Jagu 
Sarman. 4 The grant was written by the Kayastha Thakkura 
Jalliana of the Vastavya family. 5 * 


1 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03. The date of the grant is irregular; 
see ibid, p. 102. The Kamauli plates are uow in the Lucknow Museum. The seal of the 
following inscriptions, when unspecified is to be taken either as lost or of the usual type. 

* Noticed by Kielhorn in El, Vol. V, p. 114, fn. 4 and ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 98-99. 
The first plate of the grant was presented by Dr. Hoey to the Lucknow Museum. He 
identified Pali with ‘Palee ’ in Indian Atlas , sheet No. 102, Long. 83° 25', Lat. 26°30' ; 
Birasl with Sirsi, ibid, sheet No. 87,^3. E., Long. 83°9' * Lat. 26°32'; and O^avala 
with Unanla, a pargana of Gorakhpur. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 152-53. 

* Also called Yajnavalkya; see El, Vol. IV, p. 127, line 23 & fn. 9. 

5 Edite 1 by Iviolhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 103-04. The writer of the grant is the same 

as in No. 3. 
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(5) Kamauli grant (w).— Found as No. 1. 26 lines, incised 
on single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 while at 
Devasthana, in (V) Sariivat 1174 (A. D. 1117), at the annual 
Sraddha performed at the new-moon in honour of his father, 
granted the village of Sunahi (?) in the Kesaurc ( ?)-Pattala with 
its patakas to the. same donee as in No. 4. The grant was 
written by the Karanika Vasudeva. 1 

(6) Basahi grant. — Found in the village of Basahi, Etawah 
district, U. P. ; incised on a single plate. Ring and seal lost. 
It records the grant of two villages (the names of . which are 
quite illegible) to a Brahman Tkakkura named Devapala Sarman 
by the same donor as in No. 5. The date of the grant is 
(V) Sariivat 1174 (A.D. 1116). 2 

(7) Kamauli grant (iv). — Found as No. 1. 24 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 after 
bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Accha- 
vall in the Ughanaterahottara-Pflttuld to the donee of No. 4, 
in (V) Sariivatsara 1176 ( A.D. 1118-19 ?). The grant was 
written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva. 9 

(8) Kamauli grant (©) . — Found as No. 1. 27 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Sariivat 1176 (A.D. 
1119), the Pattamahadevi Mahardjni N ayanak eli-devl , the queen 
of the donor of No. 7, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, gave the village of Daravali in the 
KothotakOtiavarahottara (district) to the same donee as in No. 
7. At the time of the grant the king was in residence at 
KhayarS. It was written by the Thakkura Gaguka. 4 

(9) Kamauli grant (vi). — Found as No. 1; 25 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Sariivat 1176 (A.D. 

1 Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 104-06. 

* Edited by Kielborn, IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 19-20. There is some error in the date of 
the grant; see ibid, p. 20. The inscription was first edited by R. L. Mitrain JASB, Vol. 
XLIII, part I, pp. 324-98. 

» Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 100-07.. The date is irregular; see ibid, 

p. 106 . 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 107-09. 
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1118 P) the donor of No. 4 after bathing in the Q-anges at Vftra- 
Qasi granted a village (the name of which is illegible) in the 
Saru(ga?)ra (district) to the donee of No. 4. The writer is 
the same as in No. 8. 1 * * 

(10) Set Mahel stone-inscription. — Discovered at the 
village of Mahet in Gonda district, U. P., under the ruins of a 
Buddhist building. It contains 18 lines, recording that a cer- 
tain Vidyadhara, son of Janaka and grandson of Bilvasiva of the 
VSstavya family, established a convent for Buddhist ascetics at 
the town of Jftvfa'a (or Aj5vr§a), where the inscription was set up: 
Janaka, we are told, was the Saciva of Gop&la, the lord of Gftdhi- 
pura. Gopala’s son was king Madana, the contemporary and 
master of Vidyadhara. The date of the inscription is (V.S.) 1176 
(rasadhikam abhivyapi girlsa-caranairitam) .* King Madana was 
probably a feudatory of Govindacandra. 8 

(11) Don Buzurg grant. — This was unearthed in a field 
near the village of Don Buzurg, 7^ miles north of Mairwa rail- 
way station on the ‘ Bengal and North Western Railway.’ It con- 
tains 36 lines incised on two plates. The seal is as usual. It 
records that the donor of No. 4, in (V) Satiwat 1176 (A.D. 
1119-20), after bathing in the Ganges at his camp-residence 
( Y&na-vasa ) at the village of Mamdalia, belonging to Alamvima- 
hapura, granted the village of Vadagrama, 4 * * in Alapa -Pattald, 
with its patakas, to the Brahman Tultaica Sarman. The grant 
was written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva, and engraved 
by the Sutradhara Haleka. 8 


1 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 109. The. date is irregular. 

9 Rasa=* 6, girt - 7 and »ia«ll5 i.e. 1176. See Dr. Hoey’s note JASB, Vol. LXI, 
part 1, Extra No., p. 63, note 16. 

8 On this point see my pupil N. B. Sanyal, JA8B, 1926, Vol. XXI (N.S.), P. 105. 
The inscription was first edited by Kielbom in I A, Vol. XVII, pp. 61-64. The text was 
then published by Dr. A. Fuhrer in A8I (New Series), Vol. I, by Dr. Hoey in JA8B, 
Vol, LXI, part 1, Extra No., pp. 57*64. He read the date as 1176. 

m 

4 D. R. Sahni suggests that this may be mod. village of Bargafi in tbe Salempur Par- 

ganft of the Gorakhpur district, El, Vol * XVIII, P. 220. 

8 Edited by D. R. Sahni, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 218-24. 
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(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (t). — Find-spot un- 
known. It records “ a transfer of landed interest/* in the 
presence of Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-maheivara-Aivapati-Gajapati - 
N arapati-rdja- tray ad hipa ti- V ividha-vidya-vicara-vacaspati Govin- 
dacandra in (Y) Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120). The village of 
Karanda in the AntarSla-Pattala (Antarala-pattalayam-Karanda- 
grama-Karanda-talla ) which was originally given to the raja- 
guru-Saivacarya-bhattaraka RudraSiva by Raja YaSah-Karpa, 
passed into the possession of the Thakkura Vasistha. 1 

(13) Ghhatarpur grant. — This was unearthed in the vil- 
lage of Ghhatarpur, near Sheorajpur, 21 miles North-West of 
Cawnpur. It contains 32 lines incised on two plates. The seal 
is as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the water of the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Sathvat 1177, 
granted the village of Sasaimaua 2 * in the Koti -Pattala to the 
Brahman Sahula Sarman. The grant was written by the Kara- 
mka Thakkura Srldhara. 8 

(14) Kamauli grant. — Found as No. 1 ; 22 lines, in- 
cised on a single plate. It records that in (V) Samvat 1178 (A. 
D. 1122) the donor of No. 4 after bathing at the Kap&lamoca- 
na-ghatta at VarSnasI, where the Ganges flows to the north, 
granted the village of Sulatenl, in the Neulasatavisika (district) 
to Vyasa. 4 * The grant was written by the same as in No. 8. # 

(15) Benares grant («).— Found in the possession of 
Sitaram Agarwala of Benares. Exact find-spot unknown. It 
contains 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records a grant 
of the donor of No. 4 and his mother (Mahamatr-rajM-Sri) 


1 Edited by F, W. Hall, JASB , Vol. XXXI, pp. 123-24. He suggests that the 
land which changed hands was conquered by Govindacandra from Ya6ab-Karpa t ibid p 
p. 124. 

* The editor suggests identification with the village of Sisamau which is now part of 
the Cawnpur city; El, Vol. XVIII, p.^225. 

• Edited by D. % R. Sahni, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 224-26. 

4 Brother of the donee of No. 4. 

Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 109-11. 
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Ralhana-devl. The king, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, 
in (V) Sariivat 1181 (A.D. 1124) granted the village of Tribhan<Ji 
in the Yavaala -Pattala to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati Sarman. 
The grant was written by the Thakkura Candra. 1 

(16) Kamauli grant ( viii ). — Found as No. 1 ; 28 lines, 
incised on a single' plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in (V) Sariivat 1182 (A.D. 
1126?), after bathing in the Ganges, granted the village of 
Mahasonamaua in the Haladoya-Pafta/a to the donee of No. 4. 
Tt was written by the Vastaoya Kdyastha Klthana. 2 

(17) . Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (it). — Find-spot un- 
known. It records that in (V) Saritvat 1182 (A.D. 1127) the 
donor of No. 4 3 having bathed in the Ganges at Isapratisthana, 
granted the village of Agodali in the Haladaya-Prt/ia/a to the 
Brahmans Chicha Sarman and Vacata Sarman. The tdmra - 
pattaka was written by Thakkura Visvarupa. 4 * 6 

(18) Maner grant. — This comes from the village of Maner 
in Dinapore sub-division, Patna district. It contains 26 lines 
incised on a single plate. Seal as usual. It records that in (V) 
Sariivat 1183 (A.D. 1124), the donor of No. 4, having bathed 
in the Ganges at Kanyakubja, granted the villages of Gunave and 
Padall in the Maniari Pattala to the Brahman Gapesvara 
Sarman. It was written by the same as in No. 17.° 


1 Edited by A. Fuhrer, JASB, LVI, part I, pp. 113-18. He read the queen’s name 
as Dalhaiia-devI, and took her to be the wife of the king; but Bee Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, 
Appendix, p. 15,, No. 96. 

1 Edited by Kielhorn-EI, Vol. IV, pp. 99.101. The date is irregular, see ibid, p. 99. 

* Same titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

4 Edited by F, E. Hall, JASB, Vol. XXVII, pp, 241-50. Hall reads StMa-Pratty- 
fhdna. Kielhorn identified Pratisth&na with the place of the same name which was 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and tbe Jumna; see I A, Voi. XVIII, p. 33. 

8 Identified with mod. Maner in Fatna district, Bihar. This Pattala is the same as 
the Manara-Pattala of the Benares college grant of Jayaccandra ; see JASB , 1922, p. 82. 

6 First noticed in MA8B , Vol. V, No. 8, p. 106. Then a text and translation of the 
grant was published by R. Sarma in JBORS , Vol. II, pp. 441-47. Finally edited by 
N. G. Mazumdar in JASB, V, 1922, pp. 81-84. 
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(19) Kamault grant (ix). — Pound as No. 1. 25 lines, in- 
cised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 1 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Samvat 1184 
(A.D. 1127), granted to the donee of No. 4 the village of 
Rati (?) in the Madavala( ?)-Pattala with its patakas. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17. 2 

(20) Benares grant (in). — Found as No. 15 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1185 
(A.D. 1129), granted the village of Jaragama in the Puroha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Paniita Bhupati Barman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 15.® 

(21) Itaunja grant. — This was in the possession of the 
Raja of Itaunja, a Taluqdar of Lucknow district in U.P, Find- 
spot unknown. It contains 24 lines incised on a single plate, 
recording that the donor of No. 4 in (V) Samvat 1186, after 
bathing as in No. 19, grants the village of KapasI in the 
Mafigalajatbi-PatiaZd to the Brahman Nane Barman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17. 4 

(22) Set Mahet grant. — This was discovered in a monas- 
tery ‘on the site of Saheth * (i.e., Set), on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts. It contains 27 lines incised on a 
single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the Ganges at Varanasi, and having worshipped Vasudeva 
and other gods, in (V) Samvat 1186, granted the villages of 
Vihara, Pattana, 8 Upalaun4&, Vavvahall, 8 Meyisambaddha- 
Ghosadl, 7 and Pothivara-suwbadd/m-Payasi 8 in the Vada(ja)- 

1 Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, p. 111. 

» Edited by A. Fiihrer, JASB , Vol. LVI, part I, pp. 118-28. 

4 Edited by H. Basin, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 295-97. 

* Mod. village of Patna, about 3 miles south-west of Set ; El, Vol. XI, pp. 21-22. 

* Identified with the mod. village of Belaba, near the village of Patna ; ibid, p. 22. 

1 Identified with the important village of this name near Subbgapur on the Gonda- 
Intiathok road ; ibid . 

8 Identified with the village of Bayasi, which stood 2 miles to the north of Set 
Mahet; ibid. 

66 
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CaturaSlti -Pattala to “ the Sarhgha of the Buddhist friars (S&kya- 
bhiksu ) of whom Buddha-bhaftaraka is the chief ” residing in 
the Jetavana-raafcawTiSra. The gift was made by the donor 
* haying been gratified by the Saugata-parivrajaka-mate-pay4ita 
Sakyaraksita, (a resident) of the Utkala-deSa and his disciple, 
the Sangata-parivrajaka-mahdpandita VagISvararaksita, (a resi- 
dent) of the Coda-desa.’ 1 The grant was written by the 
Kayastha Suraditya. 2 3 

(23) Raiwan grant . — Found ‘at Raiwan, a place 8 miles 
north-west from Biswan in the Sitapur district, in a small 
mound.' 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 4, 8 in (V) Sarhvat 1187 (1130 A.D.), after 
bathing at the Adi-Ke&ava-ghattaai Varanasi, granted the village 
of Sohnnjaka with Bhuluri-pa^z/ca (?) situated in Navagrama- 
Pattala to the Thakkura Baladitya barman. It was written by 
the same as in No. 17. 4 5 

(24) Benares grant (iv). — Found as No. 3 ; 24 lines 
incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) i Sarhvat 1187 
(A.D. 1130), granted the village of Palasaundl in the Nandivara- 
Pattalfi to the Prdndcarya Bhatta pandita Khona Sarman. 8 

(25) Ren grant. — Found ‘ in the debris of a fallen high 
bank of the Jumna river,’ close to the village of Ren not far 
from the police station of Lalaull. Ren is situated * just within 
the northern boundary line of the Mutaur Pargana of the Ghazi- 
pur Tahsll of the Fatehpur district ’ (U.P.). It contains 24 
lines incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 
4, after bathing in the Ganges, near the Adi -Kesava-gf hatta, in 
(V) Sarhvat 1188 (A.D. 1131), granted the village of Dosahall, 6 * 

1 On these two persons, see editor’s note on p. 22. 

* Edited by D. R. Sahni, El, Vol. XI, pp. 20-26. 

3 Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

4 Edited by A. Fiihrer, JAJ3B , Vol. LVI, part I, pp 100-13. 

5 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 153-55. 

" Identified with mod. Dasauli, about 6 miles south of Ren. The name of tbe Pattald 

cannot be read ; see I A, Vol. XIX, p. 250. 
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to the Brahman Lahada Barman. It was written by the same 
as in No. 17. 1 

(26) Pali grant (it). — Found as No. 2. 34 lines, written on 
two plates. Seal as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
•after bathing in the Satl, at the Svapnesvara-<//tatta, on the 
occasion of the Aksaya-trtlya, in (V) Samoat 1189 (A.D. L133), 
made over to his mother the Mahdrdjni Ralhana-devJ, ten 
ndlukas (of land) in the village of Guduvl, in the Goyara -Patiala 
of the Onavala -Pathaka, as a gift for the Thakkura Jayapala 
Barman. The grant was written by the Thakkura Vi?nu. 2 

(27) Kamanli grant (x). — Found as No. 1; 24 lines incised 
on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, in (V) 
Samoat 1190 (A.D. 1133), after bathing at the Govinda-wKi/«7, 
granted the village of Urnbarl in the R u da mauavayal i si- Pa tta Id 
to the Rauta date Barman. 3 

(28) Benares grant {o). — Found as No. 3 ; 28 lines, incised 
on a single plate. The circular seal contains in high relief the 
legend : Afaharajapuira-Srlmad-Asphotacundradeoah. Above the 
legend there is a conch-shell. It records that, with the consent 
of the donor of .No. 4, the Mahardjaputra Yuoaraja Asphotacandra 
in (V) Samoat 1190 (1134 A.D. ), after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi, granted the village of Kanauta in the Nandinl- 
Pattala to the Pandita Darnodara Barman. It was written by 
the Thakkura Gageka. 4 

(29) Kamauli grant (xi). — Found as No. 1 ; 25 lines, 
incised on a. single plate. The genealogical portion of the 
grant is divided into two sections. The first portion gives the 
usual pedigree of Govindacandra 5 from Candradcva. Then in 


1 Edited by Hoerulc, I A, Vol. XlX, pp. 249*52. 

5 Edited by Kieihorn, Vol. V, pp. 113-115. 
identification of Oijavala, see supra t p. 51G, fn. 3. 

s Edited by Kieihorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 

* Edited by Kieihorn, EI t Vol. VIII, pp. 155-56. 
the B&me as in No. 8. 

8 HiB titles and epithets as in No. 12. 


On ndluka , see ibid, p. 113. On the 


The writer of the grant is probably 
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verses 5-9 we are given the following genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, apparently a feudatory of G-ovindacandra. 

In the Sagdilya-grotra and Singara family 

Kamalapala...Came from Srngarota and acquired by 
j his bravery a royal fillet or tiara ( raja - 
patti). 

Sul harm or Alhana (?) 

I 

Kumara 

i 

Maharajaputra Lohada-deva, alias Vatsarujn. 

We are told that this Vatsaraja, in (V) Sathvat 1191 (A.D. 1134), 
at the Kanya-sainkranti, after bathing in the Ganges at the 
Avimukta-fcsefra of Benares, granted the village of Ambavara 
in the RapadI (or RavadI)-Ftsa?/a to the Brahman Thakkura 
Dalhu Sarman. The tdmralca was written by the Thakkura 
Nftrayana. 1 * * 

(30) Kamauli grant ( xii ). — Found as No. 1 ; 26 lines, 
engraved on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 
(4) 5: after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1196 (A.D. 1139), granted 
the village of Janakadevlpura in Rana (?)-Pattala to the donee 
of No. 4. 8 

(31) Kamauli grant ( xiii ). — Found as No. 1; 27 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
‘on the day of the great queen,’ 4 in (V) Samvat 1197 (A.D. 
1141), after bathing in the Ganges, at the Vede^vara -ghatta 
at the Avimukta-Atfeira of Varanasi, granted a village 5 * to the 
donee of No. 4.® It was written by the Thakkura Dhaduka. 7 

1 Edited by Kielhora, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 130-33. 

• Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

8 Edited by A. Venis, El, Vol. II, pp. 861-63. 

4 Name not given. Bat it was oertainly the queen-mother R&lha-devI; see infra, 

p. 525, grant No. 32. 

8 Name of the village and P attain have been effaced. 

• Described here as Dlhfita Jagti garman. 

T Edited by Kielhom, El, Vol. IV, p. 114. 
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(32) Kamauli grant (xiv).— Found as No. 1 ; 29 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 

on the day of the great queen RSlha-devi,’ after bathing in 
the Ganges at the Avimukta-k$cira of Varanasi in (V) Sathvat 
1198 (A.D. 1142), granted to the donee of No. 31 the village 
of Laftk&cada in the Navagama-Pof £ald. The grant was written 
by the Thakkura Visnu. 1 * * 

(33) Gagaha grant. — * Pound at Gagahti to the west of the 
Rapti river, about 21 miles south of Gorahkpur ’ 8 in the U.P.; 
34 lines, incised on two plates. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Maharajaputra Rajyapala-deva, 
while he was at camp at Guriijhada-j/niwa 8 after bathing in 
the Triveni-nadI, granted certain estates in the Hathaunda- 
Pattala to the three Brahman Thakkuras Devavarman, Bhupati, 
and Srldhara, in (V) Sarhvat 1199 (A.D. 1143). The tamra- 
pattaka was written by the Karanika Thakkura Vlvlka (or 
Blblka). 4 * * * 

(34) Kamauli grant (®o).— Pound as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Sarhvat 1200 
(A.D. 1144), granted the village of Kaila with its patakas 
Vlvamayuta, Jamharimayuta, Tihunamayuta, Dadaiiamayuta, 
Ambamayuta, Savaramayuta, Palasavall, Dunendu, Cacapura 
and Pipalavallpi in the Temisapacottara-PatZaZd, to the Partita 
MaliarAja Sarman, the son of the donee of No. 31.® 

1 Edited bj Kiel born, El, Vol. IV, pp. 113-114. 

Muifc probably the village ot that name in the tappa of Gagahft in. the B&nsgaon 
tdhstl, which is served by the poBt office of Korl-Ram,* see El, Vol. XIII, p. 216. 

* Probably mod. Ganjhari, in the tappa of Karmant, tahsil Bansgaon near Beighat; 
see ibid, p. 217. 

4 Summary of the grant given by Kiel horn in I A , Vol. XVIII, pp. 20-21. Before 

himitwaB noticed by Carlleyle in ASH, Vol. XXII, pp. 59 fif. Finally edited by Dr. 

Barnett, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 216-20. The grant is now in the British Mnsenm. Note the 

8 Garhwa stone inscriptions , dated in V.S. 1199, ASH, Vol. Ill, pp. 68-60. Garhwa is 
situated 26 miles to the S.W. of Allahabad. These records do not mention the name of 
Govindaoandra. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 114-16. 
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(35) Machhlishahr grant. — Found in a field 7 miles north 
of Machhlishahr (Ghiswa) in Jaunpur district, U.P. ; 29 lines, 
written on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Satitvat 1201 
(A.D. 1143), granted the village of Peroha in the MahasGya- 
Pattala 1 to the Pandita Vamsadhara Sarman. The tamra was 
written by the Kdyastha Dhandhuka. 1 2 * 

(36) Lar grant. — Found in the village of Lar (Long. 84°2', 
Lat. 26°14') in Gorakhpur district, U.P. ; 38 lines, incised on two 
plates. It records that the donor of No. 4, when in residence 
at Mudgagiri, 8 after bathing in the Ganges ou the Aksaya-trtlya 
day, in (V) Sariivat 1202 (A.D. 1146), granted * the village 
of Potacavada in the Pandala-PatfaZa in Govisalaka that be- 
longed to Dudhali in Sarnvara’ 4 * * * to the Thakkura Srldhara. 
The tdmra-pattaka was written by the Thakkura Selhana. 8 

(37) Benares grant (vi). — Found as No. 3 ; 30 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The circular seal contains the legend 
Maharajaputra-6rimad-Rajyapala-devali. Above this there is a 
conch-sliell and below an arrow. It records that with the con- 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra Rajyapala, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Rajyapala-pura, in (V) Samoat 
1203 (A.D. 1146), granted the village of Camaravami, with 
Haricandrapali and two or three other patakas (the names of 
which are doubtful), in the Valaura -Pattala to the donee of 
No. 28. It was written by the same as in No. 28.® 

(38) ‘ Hathiya-dah ' pillar inscription. — Incised on a grey 
sand-stone pillar standing in the middle of a dry tank called 


1 Kielhorn identified it with Mahaao - Pattala of a Kamauli grant (No. 2) of Jays- 

candra, El % Vol. IV, p. 122. 

Edited by Kielhorn, EI t Vol. V, pp. 115-116. The writer is probably the same as 

in No. 31. The editor is of opinion that the date of 'the grant is a mistake for V.8. 
1202 (A.D. 1146), see ibid, p. 115. 

s Mod. Monghyr in Bihar. 

• On this place, see supra , p. 516, grant No. 2. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, EI t Vol. VII, pp. 98-100. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 156-68. 
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Hathiya*dah (Elephants’ tank), nearly midway between Azim- 
garh and Benares. It contains 10 lines. The inscription 
records the excavation of the tank by several ‘ Thakuras ,’ of 
whom the chief was ‘Bellana Thakur,’ the Blian^agarika of 
Gosalla-devI, the Maharajni of king Govindacandra, 1 in (V) 
Saihvat 1207 (A.D. 1151). 2 * 

(39) Benares grant (vii ). — Found as No. 3 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) i Saihvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), on ‘the occasion of the 
Uttarayana-Samkranti, after bathing at the Kotl-tlrtha at Vara- 
nasi, granted the village of Lolirupada, together with Tivayi- 
kgetra, in the UmbarSla-PattaZa, to the donee of No. 28. 
The tamra was written by Vidyadhara, son of the writer of 
No. 35.® 

(40) Bangavan grant . — Found in a field near the village of 
Bangavan in the Daryabad pargana of the Bamsanehi-ghat 
Tahsil, Bara Banki district, Oudh; 25 lines, incised on a single 
plate. It records that the Pattamahadevl Maharajiti Gosaladevi, 
the queen of the donor of No. 4, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi near (the temple of) the god L5laraka, 4 * with 
the king’s consent, gave the village of Gatiara in the 

Bhlmamayutasa 6 Pattala to the Brahman Thakkura Kulhe, 

who had come from Pataliputra. 8 The date of the grant, (V) 
Saihvat 1208 (A.D. 1151 ?), is irregular. 7 

(41) Kamauli grant (.rvi ). — Found as No. 1. 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Saihvat 1211 (A.D. 1154), after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of Gouli in the Kacchoha -Pattala 


1 Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Noticed by Cunningham, ASR t 1871, Vol. I, pp. 95-96. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 158-59. 

* A form of the Sun, El, Vol. V, p. 117, fn. 2. 

s The two last akiaras are illegible. 

Mod. Patna in Bihar. 

7 Edited by Kielhorn, EI t Vol. V, pp. 110-18. 
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with its pafakas to the Rauta Paharaja Barman. The tamra-pat- 
taka was written by Srlpati. 1 

(42) Sarnath stone-inscription. — ‘ It was dug out to the 
north of the Dhamekh Stupa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries 
of the Gupta period.’ It contains 29 lines, opening with Ova 
namo bhagavatyai arya-Vasudharayai, and an invocation of 
VasudharS (V. 1) and the Moon (V. 2). It may be divided into 
four parts, the first three parts contain information about the 
rulers of Pith!, Anga and the Gahadavalas which can be shown 
in tabular form as follows & 


Rulers of Pithl . 3 

Rulers of Ahga. 

Gahadavalas. 

In the Chikkora-uamla 

(Bastrakuta) 


of the lunar race. 


Vallabharaja 

Mahana 

1 

Candra 

1 


Devaraksita — Sankara-devI Madanacandra 

I I 

I I 

Kumara-devi = Govindacandra. 

The proper object of the inscription is given in the 4th part> 
(Ys. 21-23). 4 We are told that, JambukI having represented 
that the Dharmacakra-Jina originally set up by Dharma&oka 
required to be repaired, Kum5ra-devl restored the Jina (or set up 
a new one) and placed it in a new vihara built for the purpose. 
JambukI was made the foremost of all Pattalikas 6 by the queen. 
The pra&asti was composed by the poet Kunda, and engraved 
by Vamana. 6 


* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 116-117. 

* For details see my chapter on the Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 338-40. 

* Another name of Magadha ; see supra , fn 1 on p. 339. 

4 The meaning of these verses is rather obsoare; see El, Vol. IX, p. 320, for 
Venkayya’s suggestions, which have been accepted by Sten Konow. 

8 See for this word, El, III, p. 44, line 33. 

6 Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 319-28. 
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The above 42 inscriptions of Govindacandra range over a 
period of 40 years (A.D. 1114-1154). If we add to this the 
period of his father’s reign during which he seems to have taken 
an active part in the government of the state, his association 
with the administration may well have spread over half a 
century. We have already seen how he waged successful wars 
against the Gauda prince and Hammlra during his father’s 
reign.. These conflicts with the Muslims probably continued 
even during his reign, for the Sarnath inscription of Kumara-devi 
tells us that “ Hari, who had been commissioned byHarato 
protect Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warrior, as the only 
one who was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, 
his name being renowned as Govindapala.’ 1 This statement 
may contain an otherwise un-recorded notice of a possible 
invasion of Benares by the later Yamlnls. 2 In the east Govinda- 
candra’s marriage with Kumara-devi, the grand-daughter of 
Mahana, a maternal uncle of RamapSla (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), 
may indicate a temporary truce between the Gahadavalas and 
the Palas. But the Maner (No. 18) and Lar. (No. 36) plates 
show that during the period 1124-1146 A.D., the arms of Govinda- 
candra had crossed the Son and gradually advanced along the 
southern bank of the Ganges to Patna and Monghyr in the East. 
The date of the Maner grant (A.D. 1124) indicated that he 
captured part of Patna before RamapSla’s death. It is likely that 
the Gahadavalas’ advance began during the weak administration of 
RSmapala’s son who according to the Rama-carita was entrusted 
with the administration of the state during the later years of 
that king. 3 This advance must have continued during the 


* El, VoJ. IX. pp. 324 and 337, V. 16. 

2 The Yamlnl rulers during this period were : 

(1) Shlrz&d, Kam&l ud-Daulah (A.D. 1115-1116). 

(2) Arsal&n Shfih, Sultan ud-Daulah (A.D. 1116.18). 

(3) Bahrain Shih, Yamin ud-Daulah (A.D. 1118-52). 

See CHI , Vol. Ill, pp. 35-87 and 688. 

* MASB t Vol. Ill, No. 1, IV, i ; see also supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and 
Bihar, pp. 347-48. 

67 
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inglorious period of PSla rule (c. 1126-50 A.D.) which followed 
R5map&la’s death. The hostility of the Pftlas towards the 
G&hadav&las appears to have been inherited by the Senas, and 
possibly the naval expedition of Yijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) to 
the western regions, ‘which sailed up the whole course of the 
Ganges,’ may not have been entirely unconnected with the 
Gahadavalas. 1 In the south, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant 
dated in A.D. 1120, which records the transference of land for- 
merly granted by YaSah-Karna (c. 1073-1125 A.D.) seems to 
show that the success of the GahadavSlas against the Kalacuris 
of Tripurl was maintained during Govindacandra’s reign. This 
conclusion may derive some support from the fact that it was 
Govindacandra who first assumed in his family the title of 
A&vapati and others which figured regularly amongst the epithets 
of the Kalacuris of Tripuri from the time of LaksmI-Karna. An 
indirect proof of the hostilities between the Gahadavalas and 
Kalacuris is probably supplied by the evidence of the friendship of 
the former with the enemies of the latter, the Candellas. The Mau 
inscription seems to show that Govindacandra maintained friend- 
ly relations with theCandella Madanavarman (c. 1129-63 A.D.). 2 
But the most important fact about the relations of the Gahada- 
vftlas with the princes of the South is their regular diplomatic 
connection with the great Cola rulers. Venkayya has drawn 
our attention to an unfinished inscription at Gongaikonda-Coja- 
puram which gives the genealogy of the Gahadavalas from 
Yasovigraha to Candra. 3 It is almost a verbatim copy of 
the introduction of Govindacandra’s Kamauli grant, dated 
in V.S., 1182. 4 But unfortunately the record abruptly 


1 Princes of the Patcatya-cakra probably included also the Kargata dynasty of 
Mithilft; see supra. Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. 8G0, and fn. 3 on the same 
page. 

* EI t Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15.’ See also infra , chapter on the Candellas. 

* Progress Report of the Asst. Supdt. for Epigraphy ( Southern Circle) by V. Ven- 
kayya, 1907-08, pp. 65-66, paragraphs 58-60. 

* EI t IV, pp. 100-01. See supra , p. 520, No. 16. 
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stops after the name of Candra. As the inscription occurs im- 
mediately after a record of Kulottunga I dated in his 41st year 
( c . 1110-11 A.D.), ^ is generally supposed to belong to the 
time of Madanapiila or his son Govindacandra. It is likely that 
after the advance of the Colas to the Ganges under Rajendra 
Cola in the first quarter of the 11th century, the communica- 
tion between the far south and the Ganges valley, became much 
more brisk and intimate. There is unquestionable epigraphic 
evidence to show that the Colas retained their hold on a large 
portion of the land which lies between the river Godavari and 
Mahendragiri. 1 The attacks by Kulottunga I, 2 3 * * and some of his 
predecessors on Vairagarh in C. P. may have brought the Colas 
into conflict with the Kalacuris. The friendship between the 
Gahadavalas and the Colas may thus have been caused by their 
common enmity to the Kaluouris. 8 The Gahadavala inscription 
in the Col.a country is possibly to be taken as evidence of a 
friendly visit by a prince of the royal family to the Cola capital, 
who made some grants to local temples. Govindacandra’s Set 
Mahet grant (No. 2*2) dated in A.D. 1130, which records a 
grant by the king at the request of two Buddhist monks, who 
were residents of the IJtkala and Coda countries further shows 
the intimate bond that existed between the two kingdoms. 

The success of Govindacandra as a ruler is also demon- 
strated by his coins. He appears to have given up the * bull and 
horseman’ type of his father’s coins and adopted the ‘ seated 
goddess’ type, which was first introduced by the Kalacuri GaA- 
geya. The obverse of his gold and copper coins has the legend 
Srl-Goo inda ca ndra -deva , often followed by the representation of 
a trUula, while the reverse contains the seated figure of the 
goddess LaksmI. Gold drammas of Govindacandra, ‘ often in 


1 See supra , Dynasties of Orissa, p. 450. 

* South Indian Inscriptions, by Hultzsch, 1903, Vol. Ill, Tart II, pp. 132 ff. 

3 See on this point Kaujilya’s Arthasdstra, “The king who is likewise situated close to 

the enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is termed the friend ” : 

quoted in my article in IA t 1925, p. 201. 
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extremely base metal,’ are abundant. Eight hundred of them 
were found in 1887 near Nanpara in Bahraich district, Oudh. 1 

Govindacandra had at least four queens. Of these the 
names of Nayanakeli-devI, 2 * Gosala-devI, 8 and Kumara-devI 4 are 
known from his inscriptions. The last of these three seems to 
have professed the Buddhist religion. The name of another 
Buddhist queen of Govindacandra is preserved in the colophon of 
a Nepal MS. of the Astasdhasrika. It runs as follows : Sri-Sri- 
Kanyakubjadhipatya-A &vapati-Gajapati-Rajya-tray-adhipati- & i- 
wad-Govindacandra-devasya pratapa-vatatah rajni-3ri-pmvara- 
Mjahayana-yayinyah paramaopasika rajUl Vasanta-devya deya- 
dharma’yam. 5 He had also at least three sons. The Benares 
grant of A.D. 1133 6 7 shows that Asphotacandra was considered 
as heir-apparent ( Yuvardja ) on that date. The Gagaha grant of 
A.D. 1143 1 gives us the name of another son, Rajyapala. The 
appearance of the name Asphotacandra on the seal of the grant 
shows that he was actively associated in the Government of the 
state. 8 The Kamauli grant 0 of Vijayacandra however shows that 
Govindacandra’ s successor was neither of these but another son 
named Vijayacandra. The causes that led to the accession of 
this prince, who according to the evidence available at present 
did not take any part in his father’s administration, must re- 
main a mystery. The argument that the other two princes 
predeceased their father is familiar enough. But the possibility 

1 CGIM , Vol. I, pp. 257 and 260-61 ; CMI , p. 80, plate IX, and p. 87. 

* Bee supra, p. 517, grant No. 8. 

* Bee supra, pp. 526-27, grants Nos. 38 and 40. Name sometimes spelt as Gosalla- 

devl. 

4 Bee supra, p. 528, inscription No. 42. 

8 No. 881 of the 3rd collection by H. P. dastrl, quoted in El, Vol. XI, p. 321. Konow 
was wrong (ibid, p. 821) when he accepted Fuhrer's reading and interpretation of line 19 
of grant No. 15 (JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, p. 115) and took D&lbapa-devi, as one of the 
queens of Govindacandra. See Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 15, No. 96 and supra, 
p . 520, fn. 1. 

0 Bee supra, p. 528, grant No. 28. 

7 Bee supra, p. 525, grant No. 38. 

. 8 The seal of grant No. 33 is unfortunately lost ; see supra, p. 525. 

Q El, Vol. IV, p. 119, lines 7-8. 
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of palace-intrigue or a fratricidal war can never be completely 
eliminated. 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Vijayacandra : 

(1) Kamauli grant. — Found as No. 1 of the previous 
reign; 31 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory por- 
tion traces the G&hadav&las’ pedigree from Yafovigraha to 
Vijayacandra. 1 * 3 This last king then records that with his con- 
sent the Afahdrajaputra Yuvardja Jayaccandra, in (V) Samvat 
1221 (A.D. 1168), on being initiated as a worshipper of the god 
Krsna, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi near the (temple 
of) god Adi-Kesava, granted the village of Haripura in the Jiavai- 
Pattala 2 to the preceptor of Vaisnava worship, the Afahapurohita 
Praharaja barman, 8 son of Afahapurohita Dlksita Jagu. 4 The 
grant was written by the Thakkura KusumapSla. 5 * * 

(2) Jaunpur stone pillar-inscription. — This was found ‘ cut 
om the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a square pillar in the 
south cloister of the Lai Darwaza Masjid ’ at Jaunpur. It con- 
sists of two lines, which are ‘both incomplete on the right hand, 
owing to the cutting away of 3^ inches of the face to make the 
old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid.’ It gives the date (V) Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1169) in the 
reign of the fortunate Vijayacandra.® 

(3) Royal Asiatic Society’s grant. — This was in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1886. Find-spot not 
known. It contains 28 lines, incised on a single plate. The 
introductory portion as in No. 1 with the same titles and 
epithets of the king. It records that , with the king’s permission, 


1 His titles and epithets as in No. 12 of his father ; see above* 

3 Kielhorn {El, Vol. IV, p. 118) identified it with the Jiavatl-Patta/d of grants 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Madanapala, see supra , pp. 511-12. 

3 Apparently the same as the donee of No. 41 of his father’s grant, see supra, p. 528. 

4 The same as the donee of No. 4 of his father’s grant, see supra , p. 516. 

6 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 117-20. 

• Noticed by Cunningham, ASR , Vol. XI, p. 123, plate XXXVII. For the date see 

El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 160. 
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the Afuhdrdjaputra Yuoaraja Jayaccandra, after having bathed in 
the Jumna at theVasistha 1 ( ?)-ghatta , in (V) Samvat 1225 
(A.D. 1169), granted the village of Nagali in the Devahall-Paftala 
to two brothers, the Rdutas Ananta Sarman and Dade Sarman. 
The grant was written by Jayapala. 2 * 

(4) Tdrdcandi rock inscription. — This inscription was in- 
cised “ upon a rock, denominated, from an idol delineated on it, 
Taracandi, in the vicinity of Sahasram,” in the Shahabad district 
in South Bihar. It records a declaration, issued in (V) Samvat 
1225 (A.D. 1169), by the Mahdnayalca Jdpilddhipati Pratapa- 
dhabala. This announces as forged a grant of the villages of 
Kalahandi and Badapila, by the Kdnyakubjadhipati Vijayacandra, 
which is said to have been executed in the favour of certain 
Brahmans living in villages adjoining Kalahandi. These Brahman 
lampatas, we are told, secured this document by bribing ( utkocya ) 
Defl, an officer ( ddsa ) of the sovereign of Gfadhi-nagara. 8 

(5) Phulwaria ( Rohtasgarh ) inscription.—- Kielhorn notices 
this inscription, which was found in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar, from a rubbing taken by Cunningham. It is a record of 
the Ndyalca of Japila named Pratapadhabala. 4 It is dated in (V) 
S. 1225 (A.D. 1169). 5 * 

. The inscriptions noticed above gives us dates of Vijayacandra 
from A.D. 1168 to 1169. The Kamauli grant of his son dated in 
V.S. 1226 shows that his reign must have terminated sometime 
before Sunday, the 21st June, A.D. 1170.® As the last known 
date of his father Govindacandra comes down to A. D. 1154, 
he seems to have had a reign about 15 years (c. L155"1170 A.D.). 


1 I A, Vol. XV, p. 8, line 17. 

* Edited by Kielhorn ; I A, Vol. XV, pp. 7-18. 

* Edited by F. E. Hill, JAOS , Vol. VI, pp. 547-19. It was first noticed by Cole 
brooke in Miscellaneous Essays, London, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. ‘256. He read the date as (V)S. 
1229 (A.D. 1173). Bat see Kielhorn, EI f Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 153. The record 
ought to be re-edited. 

4 The same as io No. 4. 

8 BI 9 Vol. V, Appendix , p. 22, No. 152. 

El, Voi. IV, pp. 120-21. 
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We have very little other authentic information about him. 
Prthvlrdja-Raso however purports to narrate some of his 
achievements. We are told in this work that VijayapSla 
“ attacked the Somavamsl king Mukundadeva of ICatak, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala’s son Jayacandra, 
to whom a daughter named SarayogitS was born in S. 1133.” 1 
The Rdso also contains references to Vijayapala’s attack on 
Bliolabhlm of Pattanapura (Anhilvad) and Anahgapala of Delhi. 2 3 
In the latter case he is reported to have been defeated by the 
combined armies of Anahgapfila and Somesvara. It is difficult to 
accept any of these statements as historical. 3. The available lists 
of the Somavamsls of Orissa do not contain the name Mukunda- 
deva. 4 Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere, 5 the Somavamsls 
were most probably destroyed by the Clangas in the 11th century 
and the king who ruled in Cuttack contemporaneously with 
Vijayacandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva but the Gahgas 
Kamarnava VII (c. 1147-5G A.D.) and Raghava (c. 115G-70 A.D). 
Similarly, if Bholfibhim is to he identified with the Caulukya 
king Bhlmadeva II (c. 1178-1241 A.D.) it is impossible to make 
him a contemporary of Vijayacandra, whose reign certainly end- 
ed before 1170 A.D. Again as Delhi was under the CaharnSnas 
of Sakambharl from the time of Vlsaladeva (c. 1153-11G3 A.D.) 
there seems to be no place for an Anangapala of Delhi in the 
reign of Vijayapala. The only reliable evidence for .any military 
success of Vijayacandra is the statement of the Benares College 
grant of his son Jayaccandra 0 that his father “ swept away the 
affliction of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from 
clouds from the eyes of the wives of the HambTra, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage probably 

1 JRRAS, 1927. Vol. Ill (New Series), p. 207. 

2 Ibid , p, 209, 

3 See K. II. Haidar, ibid , pp. 208-09. 

* See supra, pp. 393 ff. 

* See supra, * Dynasties of Orissa,' pp. 412-13. 

I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 180 and 183, lines 9-10. 
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contains a genuine reference to a conflict of the Gahadavalas with 
a hitherto unrecorded invasion of the last Yamlni king, Khusrau 
Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. 1160-86 A.D.). 1 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayaccandra, some- 
time before the 21st June, A.D. 1170, the date of his coronation 
(< abhiseka ). The following inscriptions are known for Jayaccan- 
dra’s reign. 

(1) Kamauli grant ( i ). —Found as No. 1 of Govinda- 
candra ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory 
portion gives the usual genealogical information, and traces the 
line from YaSovigraha to Pb.-M.-P. -Jayaccandra. We are then 
told that this last prince on Sunday, the 6th tithi of the bright 
half of the month of Asddha of the (V) Samvat 1226 (Sunday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 1170), while encamped in the village of 
Vadaviha, after performing the mantra-snana at his inaugura- 
tion ( abhiseka ), granted the village of Osia in the Brhadgrhoka- 
misara-PatfflZa to the royal preceptor, the Mahapurohita Prah- 
lada Sarman, 2 son of Dlksita Jagu. It was written by the 
Mahakfapatalika Thakkura Srlpati. 3 

(2) Kamauli grant (it). — Found as No. 1 ; 35 lines, incised 
on a single plate. Introductory portion as in No. 1. It 
records that the donor of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1228 (1172 
A.D.) after bathing on the Manvantaradi at the confluence of 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the god GaAgaditya, 
granted the village of Kusuphata in the Mahaso-Pattald to the 
Mahapurohita Praharaja Sarman. 4 It was written by the same 
as in No. I. 5 

(3) Kamauli grant (in). — Found as No. 1 ; 37 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1230 (A. D. 1173), after bathing in the Ganges at 


* CHI, Vol. in, pp. 37 and 688. 

S According to Kielhorn, the same as the donee of No. 1 of his father’s grant. 
Edited by Kielhorn, EJ t Vol. IV, pp. 120-21'. 

* Same as in No. 1 above. 

8 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 121-28. 
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V&r&nasl in the presence of thq god Adi-Kesava, granted the 
villages of AhentI, Sarasa, and Athasua in the Unavisa -Pattala. 
The name of the donee and writer are the same as in No. 2. 1 

(4) Kamauli grant ( iv ). — Found as No. 1; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, in 
(V) Sathvat 1231 (A.D. 1174 ?), 2 after bathing in the Ganges at 
Kftsl, in the presence of the god Krttivasas, granted the village 
of Khambhamaua in the Vajaimhacchasathi -Pattala. Half oi 
this village was given to the donee of No. 2 ; the other half 
was shared by Dviveda Visvamitra and 7 other Brahmans. In 
line 32 we are told that the grant was written by the Thakkura 
Vivika in (V) Sathvat 1235 (A.D. 1179). It was incised by the 
lohara Someka. 8 

(5) Kamauli grant ( v ). — Found as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
on Sunday, the 8th tithi of the dark half of Bhadrapada, in (Y) 
Sathvat 1232 (Sunday, the 10th August, A.D. 1175), after 
bathing in the Ganges at KasT, at the Jdta-karman (the birth 
ceremony, when the navel-string is cut) of his son Hariseandra, 
granted the village of Vadesara, in the Kangali-Pa//a/(7, to the 
same donee as in No. 2. Written by the same person on the 
same date (V. S. 1235) as in No. 4. Also incised by. the same 
as in No. 4. 4 

(G) Benares college grant. — Unearthed in a field at the 
village of Sihvar, 6 miles N.E. of the city of Benares; 35 lines, 
incised on a single plate, ft records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on Sunday, the 13th 
lunar day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, in fV) Samrat 1232 
(Sunday, 31st August, A.D. 1.175), on the occasion of the 
Ndma-karana (name-giving) ceremony of his son, Hdjaputra 
Hariseandra, granted the two villages of Sarauda and (A?)mayl 


* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pi>. 1232-4. 

2 The date i® irregular. 

3 Edited by Kielhorn, El , Vol. IV, pp. 121-2G. 

4 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. TV, pn. 126-2H. 
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in the Mapara-Pattala , 1 to the Mahapantfita Hrsikesa Barman, 
son of Mahamtira-paniita 2 3 Hale. It was written by the same as 
in No. I. 8 

(7) Kamauli grant (vi ). — Found as No. 1 ; 33 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at V&ranasI, in (V) Satiivat 1233 
(A.D. 1177), granted the village of Matapura in the Kacchoha- 
Pattald to the temple of the god Lolarka (a form of the Sun) and 
to the donee of No. 2. 4 * It was written by the same as in 
No. I. 6 7 

(8) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i). — Found in a field 
near the confluence of the rivers Barna and Ganges, close to 
Benares; 35 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and intro- 
ductory portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 
in (V) Samvat 1233 (A.D. 1177) after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of GodantI situated in the Pa&ma- 
Cchapana -Pattald in Antarvedi 8 together with its two patakas 
named Ghantiamauyl and Nitamauyi, to the Rauta Rajyadhara- 
varman, son of the Mahamahattaka Thakkura Vidyadhara. It 
was written by the same as in No. 1.’ 

(9) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant ( ii ). — Found as No. 
8 ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory 
portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1233, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of KothSravandhuri, in the Kosamba-Patiald, 8 to the 
same donee as in No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.® 


1 Probably the same as in No. 18 of Govindacandra ; see JASB, 1922, p. 82. 

1 According to Kieiborn it signifies ‘ a great scholar * ; see JA.Vol. XVIII, p. 136, 
fn. 39. 

3 Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 129-34. 

* Name spelt as in No. 4 of Govindacandra. 

8 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 123-29. 

6 The Ganges. Jumna Doab. 

7 Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVTII, pp. 134-36. 

8 Identified by Kielhorn with Kosam near Allahabad on the left bank of the Tamunfti 
ibid . 

8 Edited by Kielhorn, lA t Vol. XVIII, pp. 136-37. 
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(10) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (Hi).— -Found with No. 
8 ; 36 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the donor 
of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1234 (A.D. 1177), after bathing in 
the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Deupali, together 
with its 4 patakas Vavaharadiha, Ca^agelauapall, Saravatatatalia, 
and Naugama, situated in the Ambuali-Patfala, on the banks of 
the Daivaha, 1 * * * * * to the same donee as in No. 8. Written by the 
same as in No. I. 8 

(11) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (iv). — Pound with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 34 lines, 
incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of No. 1 
when in residence at Randavai on the Ganges in (V) Samvat 
1236 (A.D. 1180); granted the village of Dayadama, situated in 
Day a<JamI-Paf tala, to the donee of No. 8. It was written by 
the same as in No. 1.* 

(12) Bengal Asiatic Society’ s grant (v). — Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 33 
lines, incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of 
No. 1 when in residence as in No. («), in (V) Samvat 1236, 
granted the village of Saleti in Jaruttha -Pattala to the donee of 
No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.* 

(13) Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (vi). — Found with No. 

8 ; 32 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 1, when in residence as in No. 11, in (V) Samvat 
1236, granted the village of Abhelavatu in the Jaruttha-Pattaia 
together with the patakas of MapiSri, Gayasada, Vatftvana, 
Asiftma, and Sirlma, to the donee of No. 8. It was written 
by the same as in No. l. s 


1 Apparently mod. Dehoa, which according to Thornton's Gazetteer (p. 133) is 

another name of the river Gogra. See El, Vol. VIII, p. 150. 

8 Edited by Kielhorn, IA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 137-39. 

» Edited by Kielhorn, IA t Vol. XVIII, pp. 139-40. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 140-42. 

8 Edited by Kielhorn, l A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 142-43. 
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(14) Bodhgaya stone-inscription. — Found in Bodhgaya, in 
the district of Cfaya, Bihar; 17 lines. It opens with Om namo 
Buddhayu, and then praises the Adi-Buddha, 1 the Bodhisattva 
Lokesvara, Ekajata, 2 Srlghana (Buddha) and the monk 
Srlmitra. This last person is described as the dihsa-guru of the 
Ka&isa Jayaccandra. The object of the inscription is to record 
the construction of a large cave ( guhd ) at Jayapura, “ with 
Simhanada 3 in front and bearing therein the images of Ugra- 
tara, 4 * * with her hands raised upwards, Dattatara, adored in the 
morning and (another Tara) draped in orange clothes,” in the 

vatsara of king Vikramabka measured by the Vedas (4), 

eyes (2), and the moon (1), 124...? 3 The praiasti was composed 
by Manoratha, written by the Kdyastha Purandara, and engraved 
by the Silpl Dharadhara. 8 * 

(15) Fyzabad grant. — Found near Fyzabad, in Oudh ; 7 34 
lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory portion as 
usual. It records that the donor of No. I, 8 in (V) Sarhvat 1233 
(A. D. 1187), after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kamoll (or Kemoll?) in the Asuresa-PatfcaZa to the 
Poda -Rduta 9 Ananga of the Bharadvaja gotra. 10 

(16) Meohar stone-inscription. — Incised ‘on door-jamb of 
a ruined temple in the village of Meohar, distant 7 miles from 
Kosam’ ini Allahabad district, U. P.;3 lines only. It records 


1 See IHQ , March, 1929, p. 17 ff., and fn. 1 on p. 18. 

■ See ibid, fn. 1, on p. 17. 

s See ibid, p. 16, fn. 1. 

4 See ibid, p. 17, fn. 1 ; Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. Ill ; Bhatt&carya, 
Indian Buddhist Iconography , pp. 76-81. 

* The first word of the chronogram is lost. 

a First edited by It. L. Mitra, PASB, 1180, Vol. XLIX, pp. 76-80. Some of the 
mistakes were corrected by Kielhorn in El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 26, No. 177. Finally edit- 
ed by my pupil N. Sanyal, IHQ , March, 1929, pp. 14-30. 

7 Now in the Koyal Asiatic. Society in London. 

* His title as in No. 12 of Goyindacandra. Please note that though he has the 
usual title Parama-rndheivara, he is called in V. 9, the incarnation of Nar&yapa. 

* The editor draws attention to Elliot, Suppl. Glossary , Vol. 1, p. 81. 

10 Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 10-13. 
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that in (V) Samvat 1245 (A. D. 1189), in the reign of P.-etyadi- 
rdjdvall-pancatayopetdsvapa ti-gujapa ti-na rapu ti-raja - trayddhipati 
vividha-vidyd-vicara-vacaspati, Srlmaj-J ayaccundradeva, 1 a certain 
Sri-Vastavya Thakkura built a temple of Siddhesvara(Mahadeva) 
in the village of Mehavada 2 in the Kausamba 3 4 -Pattald.* 

The 16 inscriptions noticed above range over a period of 29 
years (A.D. 1170-89). The Taracandi rock-inscriptions (A. D. 
1169) of his father and his own Benares (A. D. 1175) and the 
Bodhgaya (A.D. 118?) inscriptions show that the Gahadavalas 
maintained their hold on Shahabad, Patna, and Gaya districts 
of Bihar during the period c. 1150-80 A. D. It was in this 
area that they probably came into conflict with the Senas, who 
since the days of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A. D.) were trying to 
extend their influence along the Ganges towards the west. The 
statement in the Sena records that Laksmanasena (c. 1184-1206 
A. D.) defeated an unnamed Katirdja and raised pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad 5 * certainly refers to his conflict with the 
Gahadavalas of the Ganges valley. According to the Prthviraj 
Raso, ‘Jayacandra ’ is said to have maintained friendly relations 
with the Candellas and helped the Candella king ParamardI (c. 
1167-1202) in his wars against the Cahamana Pfthviraja II 
(c. 1177-1192 A. D.). B The same epic contains the story of the 
hostility between Prthvlraja II and ‘Jayacandra’ and the 
romantic episode of the love and marriage of Prthvlraja and 
Jayaccandra’s daughter Samyogita. It is difficult to believe in 
the details of the Raso in view of the demonstrated unreliability 
of the poem in its present form. 7 But it may well be that its 


1 Compare this with the epithets and titles of grant No. 15 ; also with No. 12 of 
Govindacandra. 

* This village still exists under its ancient name in the vicinity of Kosam ; see 
JRAS , 1927, p. 696. 

3 Modern Kosam, near Allahabad, ibid. 

4 Edited by D. It. Shani, JRAS , 1927, pp. 695-96. 

3 See supra , Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 367-69. 

0 See infra , my chapter on the Candellas. 

7 JBR.iS, 1927, Vol . Ill (New Series) , pp. 203-11. 
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stories of the struggles between the Caham&nas, Gahadav&las 
and Candellas have a substantial basis of truth. Lulled into a 
false sense of security by the temporary cessation of vigorous 
attacks from the weak successors of Mahmfld, they carried 
on their petty feuds and failed to notice the formidable 
storm-cloud that was slowly gathering strength in the hills 
of Ghur. It must remain an interesting historical specula- 
tion, whether a common front presented by the later Yaminis, 
Cahamanas, Gahadavalas, and Candellas could have stemmed 
the advancing tide. But there is no evidence that they 
realised their danger or that they showed any tendency to 
combine their forces. By the year 1186 A. D., the last of 
the Y&mlnis had been swept away from Lahore, leaving the 
Eastern Punjab and the Ganges- Jumna valley open to the 
attacks of another horde of Turks, not less bigoted or ferocious 
than the Yaminis, but led by chiefs who were certainly superior 
to the Ghaznavids in Ce practical gifts of empire-building. 
Within five years the Cahamanas were fighting a life-and-death 
struggle in the field of Taraori, 1 near Karnal. There is no 
evidence to show that Jayaccandra, even from an intelligent 
perception of his own self-interest, co-operated in any way with 
the Cahamanas. Before the death-agonies of the Cahamana 
kingdom in the second battle of Taraori (A. D. 1192) had died 
away, Muhammad Ghurl, in 590 H. (A. D. 1193) advancing 
“towards Einnauj and BaDaras,” overthrew Jayaccandra in the 
vicinity of Chandwar. 2 * * * * * * The Tajul-Ma’athir the almost contem- 
porary work * of 9&san Nizami, gives the following account of 
the Muslim campaign against the GfthadavSlas. 


1 Also written Tarftin or Talftwari ; ‘situated on the route from Karnal to Thaneswar, 

8 miles north of the former, 15 miles south of the latter. 9 See Thornton's Gazetteer, 

L ondon, 1886, p. 988. 

9 TN, Vol. I, p. 470 and fo. 2, see also pp. 491 and 516. On the location of Chand- 

war, see ibid, p.; 470, fn. 1, for ft avert? 's suggestions. The name is sometimes written 

Chandr&war. It was situated in the Etawah district near Jumna. Oxford History of Indio, 

1998, p. 196. 

i It was com menced in the 602 H. (A. D. 1205) , see Elliot , ,Vol. II, p. 909. 
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“When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
* 50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,’ with 
which they advanced to fight the Ral of Benares. The king 
ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, consisting of 
1,000 cavalry, which fell upon ‘ the army of the enemies of 
religion,’ and completely defeated it. The Ral of Benares, 
Jaichand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose 
the royal troops with an army, countless as the particles 
of sand. 1 The Ral of Benares, who prided himself on the 
number of his forces and war elephants, seated on a lofty 
howdah, received a deadly wound from an arrow and ‘fell 
from his exalted seat to the earth.’ His head wa3 carried on 
the point of a spear to the commander, and his body was 
thrown to the dust of contempt. 2 The impurities of idolatry 
were purged by the water of the sword from that land, and 
the country of Hind was freed from vice and superstition. 
Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at, including hundred elephants. 3 The 
royal army then took possession of Asnl, 4 where the treasures 
of the Ral were deposited, and there much more precious spoil 
of all kinds rewarded the victors. From that place the royal 
army proceeded to Benares, ‘ which is the centre of Hind,’ and 
here they destroyed nearly 1,000 temples, and raised mosques 
on their foundations; and the knowledge of the law became 
promulgated, and the foundations of religion were established, 

1 According to the Kamil, Mu* ‘Hindu prince had 700 elephants, and his men were 
■aid to amount to a million, Elliot, Vol. II, p. 251. 

a The Kamil says : ‘The Hindu king was slain, and no one would have recognised 
his corpse but for the fact of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in 
with golden wire,’ ibid. 

9 Some copies say 300. The Kdmtl gives the number as 90, in addition to *a white 
one/ Elliot , Vol. II, p. 251. The TN gives the number as ‘three hundred and odd elephants/ 
gee Vol. I, p. 470; Firishta also gives the number as ‘upwards of 300* ; see TF , Brigg’s 
Trans., Vol. I v p. 178. 

4 Placed by CHI , Vol. ITT, pp. 19-20, near Jaunpnr, U.P. But it is possibly the same 
place, some 10 milea north of Fatehpur in U. P. where was discovered an inscription of tbe 
Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala, dated in V. S. 974; see. M, Vol. XXI, pp. 173-75. See 
infra , p. 583. 
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and the face of the dinar and diram was adorned with the name 
and blessed titles of the king. 1 The B&Is and Chiefs of Hind 
came forward to proffer their allegiance. The government of 
that country was then bestowed on one of the most celebrated 

and exalted servants of the State The standards of Khusru 

(Kutbu-d din)... were planted for some days on the fort of 5.snl 
and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service with 
various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble court 
became the scene where the princes and generals of the world 
came to bow their heads in reverence.” 2 * 4 

It is generally assumed by historians that the battle of 
Chandwar ‘ put an end to the independent kingdom of Kanauj.’* 
The publication of the Machhlishahr grant 4 of HarisScandra has 
however shown that the GahadavaJas, though robbed of most of 
their dominions, were not completely destroyed in 1193 A.D. 
This record was found “ in village Kotwa, parganah GhiswS, 
tahsil Macchlishahr, ” during the course of excavation works in 
the Jaunpur district of U.P. It contains 34 lines, incised on a 
single plate. The circular seal bears the legend Srlmata-HarU- 
candra-devasya and the usual figures and emblems. The 
inscription traces the genealogy of the donor from YaSovigraha; 
then records that Pb.-fif.-P.-Parama-mahe6vara-A$vapati-Gaja - 
pati-Narapati- Raja-trayadhipati- Vividha- vidya-vicdra-vacaspati- 
HariScandra, 5 while residing at Dhanamvakra (?) (line 24), 
after bathing in the Ganges at the Cyavane&vara-ghatta, on 


1 The K&mil says : “ After the flight of the Hindus Shah&b ud-Dln entered Benares, 
and carried off its treasures upon 1,400 camels ; " Elliot , Vol. II, p. 251. 

* Elliot , Vol. II, pp. 222-24 ; for another account see Kamil of Ibn Athir (c. 1230 
A.D.), extracts trans. in Elliot, Vol II, pp. 250-51; see also Brigg's Firishta, Vol. 1, 
pp. 178-79. Gf. CHI , Vol. Ill, pp. 19 ff., where * the Bathor raja Jaichand, of Eanauj * ia 
through a mistake made a contemporary of the Yaminf king, Ma^mffd of Ghazni. 

* Oxford History of India , 1923, p. 195. 

4 See for another record discovered in the same locality, Govindacandra’s No. 85 
above. 

* In this grant the Aivapati titles which first occurred in the grants of Govindacandra 
(see No. 12) arc given to all the donors* predecessors from Govindacandra downwards ; see 
lines 16-20, i p. 97-98, El, Vol. Xa 
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Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Pau?a in (V) 
Saifrvat 1253 (Sunday, the 6th January, A.D. 1197), granted 
the village of Pamahai 1 * * with its patakas 2 to one Bahlhlyaka 
(or Hihiyaka?), son of the Thakkura Madanu of the 
KaSyapa gotra. It was written by the Mahakqapatalika 
Thakkura Bhogaditya. 8 

The Hariscandra of this record is certainly the same prince 
whose Jata-karman and Ndma-karana ceremonies were perform- 
ed by his father in the year A.D. 1175. 4 * * * At the time of the 
above grant he was therefore about 22 years old, and at the time 
of the battle of Chandwar barely 18. It appears from this in- 
scription that at least for four years this young prince succeeded 
in preserving his independence. This conclusion is further 
supported by the Belkhara stone pillar-inscription, dated in (V) 
Samvat 1253, which was discovered in the village of Belkhara, 
situated about 12 miles S. E. of Chunar, in Mirzapur district, 
U. P. The inscription is incised on a stone pillar above 
which there is a small figure of a GanesSa, with a few 
letters, and just above the inscription under notice there is a 
rude bird,® and a still ruder horse. There are two inscriptions 
on the pillar. The upper one, of 5 lines, is illegible. The 
lower one, in 9 lines, records the erection of a pillar by Rwta 
Ananda in the reign of Kanaka Vijayakarna, the ruler of Bela- 
sarft. 8 It is dated as follows : Parama-bhattdraketyadi rdjavali... 


1 Hiralal identified it with Bambfths, a village in the Machblishahr tahsil; see ibid, 
p. 94, fn. 5* The editor of the grant however identifies it with Poha, a village about 2 
miles from the find-spot of the grant ; ibid, p. 94. 

* The name of the Pattala is not clear. But see supra, p. 526, Govindacandra's grant 
No. 85, which mentions the village of Peroha in Mahasoya-Pattala ; El, Vol. X, p. 94, 
fn. 4. 

* Edited by Hiranand Sastri, El, Vol. X, pp. 93-100. See also remarks by R. D. 
Banerji on the grant in JASB , 1911, pp. 757 IT. ; lie reads the date as (V) S. 1257 (A.D. 
1200 ). 

4 See supra, p. 637, grants Nos. 6 and 6 of Jayaccandra. 

1 Could it be the mythical bird Garu4a , which appears on the seal of the G&hadav&las? 

* The text is Bela^ard paly&m palaka. I have given above the translation of 

Cunningham. 
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A hapati-gajapati- narapati-rdja - trayadhipati Vidya-vicara- 

vacaspati - Srlmat - Kanyakubja - vijaya - rdjye - Saihvat 1253, 
Vai&akha Sudi 11 Bhamne (Tuesday, 29th April, A.D. 1197). 1 * * 
Though unfortunately the inscription does not name the ruler 
of Kanauj, we may guess that he was no other than the Hari6- 
candra of the previous inscription.® It is however doubtful 
whether Hariscandra had any control of Kanauj and the sur- 
rounding territory. Though there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Muslim chronicles that Kanauj was actually captured, 8 yet 
the fact that the two above inscriptions were discovered in the 
Mirzapur and the Jaunpur districts seems to be significant. 
I have already pointed out the very close connection of the 
GShadav&las with Benares and the territories round about it, and 
it seems likely that the power of Hariscandra lingered for some 
time in the more inaccessible parts of the same region. The 
absence of the name of the sovereign lord of Vijayakarna, the local 
prince of the Chunar region, in the Belkhara epigraph may have 
some connection with the statement of the Tabaqat-i-Nd8irl that 
in about A.D. 1196 the fiefs of Bhagwat or Bhugwat ( ) and 
Bhlull or Bhiwall ( ) were conferred upon Muhammad ibn 

Ba kh t-yar. 4 * * * These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and 


1 Edited by Cunningham, ASH, Vol. XI, pp. 128-30, plate XXXVIII. Re-edited by 
R. D. Banerji, JASB , 1911, pp. 763-05. 

* Cunningham in his translation of the record accepts the name as * Raja Irakhapa 
Deva(?).’ But at that time the Macbhlishabr grant was not known. See on this point R. D. 
Banerji, JASB, 1911, pp. 765 ff. Note the inscription engraved on a brick which was 
found in a village near Jaunpur. It is dated in (V) Sam. 1273 (A.D. 1217) and is a 
deed of mortgage recording the loan cf 2,250 Shabdoddika drammas on the pledge of certain 
fields. It does not mention the name of the king, but its script is similar to Jayaccandra*B 

grants; s eeJASB, Vol. XIX, pp. 454-56. 

* Only TN (Vol. I, p. 491) mentions 1 Jai Chand of Banfiras, Kinnauj and the territory 
ofAwadh'in the list of victories of Muhammad Ghurt. But it is doubtful whether by 

* Kinnauj * be meant the city or t be territorial division of that name. TN (Vol. I, pp. 627- 

28) mentions ‘Kinnauj-i-Shergarh' (city of Kanauj) as one of the conquests of Iltutmisb, 

See on this point, JASB , 1911, pp. 766-69. 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. 549-50, also fn. 5 on p. 550, 
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the Karmanasa eastward of and adjoining Chunar-garh. The 
absence of the royal name in the Belkhara record may reflect the 
unsettled condition of the neighbouring countries due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turkish bands under Muhammad, the 
fame of whose alertness, bravery and the booty they acquired, 
had “ become noised abroad.” 1 But in spite of the success of 
the Muslims, the fact that the successors of Jayaccandra conti- 
nued to issue inscriptions and grant lands shows the limitations 
of the victory of the Turks. The battle of Chandwar had given 
them only the possession of the more important cities and strong- 
holds ; the country-side beyond the reach of the Muslim posts 
still continued to be under Hindu rule. 2 


1 Ibid, p. 551. 

* On this point see TN (Vol. I, pp. 627-28), which refers to Bnd&'nn. Ban&ras, 
Kinnanj-i-Shergarh and Tirhat as the conquests of Iltutmish. Note also the significant 
mention by that authority (ibid, pp. 628-29) of the existence in the reign of Iltutmish of one 
1 accursed Bartfi’ (or Britu) in 1 the territory of Awadh 1 1 beneath whose sword, a hundred 
and twenty thousand Musalm&ns had attained martyrdom.’ Baverty suggests that the 
name of the Hindu chief may be meant ^or Prthu. TN tells us that this ruler was over- 
thrown and 1 sent to Hell 9 by Malik Nasir ud-Din Muhammad Sh&h, the eldest son of 
Sultan Shams ud-Din, soon after 623 H. (A.D. 1226). What relation this prince had with 
the G&ha<Jav&las must at present remain unknown. But as his date is not far removed from 
the last known date of Hariscandra (A.D. 1197 or 1200?), and as his territory was conti- 
guous to the area where the last G&hadav&la inscriptions have been discovered, he may 
have belonged to that family. For the history of the Chunar region in the Muslim period, 
note the stone-inscription in the fort at Chunar, dated in (V) Salhvat 1390 (A.D. 1334?), 
which refers to Shah&badin&di-dult&tma-Yavanendra-Mahammadd. This prince has been 
identified with Muhammad ibn Tughluq. The record seems to mention the following line 
of ohiefs who ruled in KdSipdra : 


Devaka 


Sevana 


Candragana Svftmir&ja, 


See IASB. Vol. V. pp. 841-47 ; BI, Vol. Y, pp. 87-88, No. 263i 
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Genealogical Table 1 (c. 1075-1200 A.D.). 

(Dates approximate . ) 

YaSovtgraha 

Mahlcandra (also known as Mahifcala, Mahlyala, 
( c . 1075-80 A.D.) and Mahiala). 

Candradeva (also known as Candraditya and 
(c. 1080-1100 A.D.). Candra). 

i 

Madanacandra (also known as Madanapala, and 
(c. 1100-1114 A.D.) Madanadeva, 

Prtlivisrika= | = Ralhya or RSlhana-devI 
Govindacandra 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.). 

Nayanakeli-devi= | =Kumara-devI 
Gosala devl = | = Vasanta-devi 


I I 


Yuvaruja 

Rdjaputra 

Vijayacandra 

Aspholacandra 

RdjyapCila 

(c. 1155-1170 A.D.) 

(A.D. 1134) 

(A.D. 1143) 

1 

J ay accandra 
( c . 1170-1193 A.D.) 

1 



1 

Harisoandra 

(c. 1193-1200 A.D.) 


L’riuces whose names are in italics did not reign. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Raslrakutas of Northern India 


The late Dr. Burnell was inclined to look upon the Ra§(.ra- 
kutas as Dravidian in origin. ‘ He gave the word rastra as a 
mythological perversion of ratta which he held to be equivalent 
to the Kanare.se or Telegu Raddi or reddi,' denoting * the caste 
of aboriginal Tcligu farmers .’ 1 Fleet, however, maintained the 
view that ratta is an abbreviation of Rastrakuta, rather than 
Rastrakuta an amplified form of ratta. According to this 
theory, ratta is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit rastra, meaning 
a province. Without entering into the complicated question of 
the ethnic origin of the various families who called themselves 
Rastrakutas, Rattas, Rastikas, Ratrakas, Rastraudas, Rastrodas, 
Ratfradas, and Rathors, we may now hold that these designations 
are all derived from the word rastra. From very ancient times 
officers who were in charge of provinces were known as 
Ra^triyas. The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman mentions 
the Rattriya Pusyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who was an 
officer of the Maurya emperor Candragupta in Kathiawar. 
Kielhorn, while editing the record, took the word Rastriya in 
the sense of ‘a provincial governor .’ 2 * * Since then it has been 
pointed out that the Rdstrapalaa of the Artha&astra of Kautilya 
and the Rastriyas were synonymous terms . 8 The fact that the 
former used to receive a salary equal to that of the Kumdras or 
princely viceroys, makes it very probable that the RdstrapSlas 
were viceroys of non-royal families. Ini the land-grants of the 


1 BO, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 119-30; Part II, pp. 883-86, p. 886, fn.3, and alio p. 660 

and fn. 9 on the same page. 

» ei, yoi. ym, p. 48 . 

* IA, 1918, p. 146. 
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10tb and 11th centuries A.D. the word Rastrapati 1 and 
Rastrakuta 2 frequently occur in the list of officers addressed by 
the royal donor before making the grant. The fact that the 
Ra§triya Pusyagupta was a Vais'ya, while the Rdftrakutas of 
MSnyakheta claimed to be Ksatriyas of the lunar race, supports 
the conclusion that all the above words had a professional rather 
than an ethnic significance. Like the Bengali titles Mazumdar , 
Cakladar, or Talukdar, these official names may have become in 
certain areas crystallised into family, caste, or tribal names. It 
will therefore probably be futile to connect all the families bear- 
ing names derived from raitra with one family or tribe. 
Though some of the Rfytrakuta families of Northern India were 
undoubtedly connected with the great dynasty of Manyakheta 
(e. 743-974 A.D.), it will perhaps be safer to assume that the 
other Rastrakuta houses whose connection with Manyakheta is 
not apparent had an independent origin. In the following 
pages I shall try to give short accounts of the Rastrakuta 
families of Northern India, with the exception of the Gujarat 
branch of the Riistrakutas (c. 743-974 A.D.). These latter were 
descended from the Manyakheta dynasty, and with the exception of 
a short period of about 80 years (c. 808-888 A.D.) were depen- 
dent on the main branch. Their history therefore belongs 
properly to the history of the Deccan. 1 * 3 


(1) The Rastrakutas of Kanauj. 

The Rathors of Jodhpur claim to be descended from the 
Rastrakutas of Kanauj. As their bardic chronicles trace their 
descent from ‘ Jayacandra, ’ * the last Gahadavala king of Kanaujj, 
and as there is no evidence to show that the Gahadavalas were 


1 El, Vol. IX, p. 86. 

1 Ibid, p. 53. 

* For their history, see BG t Vol. I, Part I, pp. 119.34. 
Jayaocandra of the i ascriptions, see tupra , pp, 536*544, 
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Ragtrakutas, the Ragtrakutas of Kanauj have been regarded by 
many scholars as a myth. 1 Recent investigations have however 
conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Ragtrakuta family at 
Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Rathors if Jodhpur are really 
descended from this family. In their usual attempt to glorify 
their patrons the prafastikaras may have wrongly connected the 
Rathors with ‘Jayacandra.* It is however not absolutely impos- 
sible that the mistake was unconscious. It may have been 
caused by the fact that ‘Jayacandra’ was at the time of Muslim 
attack actually the sovereign ruler of Kanauj and the overlord 
of the feudatory Ragtrakuta family of that place. 

The earliest reference to a Ragtrakuta family at Kanauj 
is contained in the Surat grant of Trilocanapftla dated in 
1151 A.D., which after mentioning the miraculous birth of 
Caulukya goes on to say that the latter married a princess 
of the Ragtrakutas of Kanyakubja. 2 Dr. Hoernle saw ‘ no 
historical value’ in this statement, and tried to interpret the 
verse in a different way. 3 But the existence of Ragtrakutas 
in the vicinity of Kanauj is proved beyond all doubt by 
the Budaun 8 tone-inscription of Lakhanapala.* This record 
was found in August 1887 in the ruins of the south gate 
of the old fort of Budaun,® the chief town of the district of 
the same name in U.P. It contains 23 lines, written in 
Devanagarl characters of about the 12th or 13th century A.D. 
It probably contained a date in line 23, but unfortunately the 
editor could not read it. The genealogical portion tells us that 
the town of Vodamayutii,® the ornament of the land of Pancala, 
was protected by princes born in the Ragtrakuta family 


* JRAS, 1905, p. 10; EHI, 4th Ed., p. 399, fn. 5. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan , Ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, p. 161 , fn. 2; Vol. IT, p. 824, To. 2. 

* I A, Vol* XII, p. 201, V. 6, JRAS, 1905, p. 10. 

* J JRAS, 1906, pp. 10-11. 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 61-66. 

5 According to Kielhorn, called Vod&mayuta in the record (lines 1 and II). 

* Identified by Kielhorn with Budaun. 
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(kula). The inscription then gives the following list of 
these : 


(1) Candra. 

(2) Vigrahapala. 

(8) Bhuvanapala. 

(4) Gopala. 

(5) Tribhubana. 1 * (6) Madanapala. (7) Devapala. 

(8) Bhimapala. 

(9) Surapala.* 

(10) Amrtapala. 

(11) Lakhagapala. 

It next proceeds to give the following list of the spiritual prede- 
cessors of the Saiva ascetic IsanaSiva, who in the reign of 
Lakhanapala erected a Saiva temple at Yodamayuta. 

(1) Varma6iva....of Anahilapataka; 3 he destroyed by the efficacy of 

his mantras a Buddhist idol in Daksinapatha. He 
came to the town of Vodamayuta in the reign of 
No. 7, and was appointed to the headship of a 
matha there, by his Mantri. Succeeded by : 

(2) Murtigana became the spiritual adviser of No. 9. Succeeded 

by his pupil : 

(8) Iganadiva born in Gauda, the eldest son of the twice-born 

Vasavana, a resident of Simhapalli in the Hariyana 
country. 4 He founded a temple of Siva and 
endowed it with the revenues of a place called 
Bhadanaulika. 


1 Tribhavanspflla? 

* Sttrap&la? 

s Popularly known as Anhilwad. Mod. Patan on tho Saraswati in N. Gujarat. 

1 Also mentioned in inscription No. 233 of Kielhorn’s last of N. I. Inscriptions, 
El, Vol. V, Appendix. Identified by Kielborn with mod. Hariyana in the Hiaiar district 
of the Punjab. 

70 
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The inscription was composed by the poet Govindacandra. 1 

This inscription bestows vague praise on most of theESstra- 
kuta princes with the exception of Madanap3.1a,the 6th of the line. 
We are told about this ruler that in consequence of his “ distin- 
guished prowess there never was any talk of Hamvlras’ coming 
to the banks of the river of the gods ” (Ganges). The identifica- 
tion of this Hamvlra with the Yamlnl Sultan Ma'sud III 2 * (c. 
1099-1115 A.D.) is suggested by a Set Mahet Buddhist stone- 
inscription, dated in (V) 1176 (A.D. 1119-20),® which men- 

tions a Gadhi-puradhipa Gopala and Madana, who are most 
probably to be identified with the Eastrakuta princes (4) and 
(6) in the Budaun record bearing the same names. 4 As 
Budaun was conquered by Qutb ud-Dln in A. D. 1202 and 
was conferred as a fief on Shams ud-Din Iltutmish, we may 
infer that Lakhanapala was the last Hindu ruler of that area, 
and probably flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century. 
If this date for him be correet, then we may assign Madanapala, 
the 6th prince in the ascending line from Lakhanapala, to the 
first quarter of the 12th century A. D. The proximity of the 
dates and of the areas, viz., Badaun and Kanauj, leaves very 
little doubt that the two records relate to the same persons, 
Gopala and Madanapala. 

As the Gahadavala Candradeva claims to have conquered 
Kanauj some time before 1090 A.D., it may be inferred that he 
conquered it from Gopala. The descendants of Gopala however 
appear to have been suffered to exist as feudatories by the Gaha- 
davalas. It is not unlikely that these Eastrakutas continued to 
hold Kanauj till the reign of Iltutmish (1911-36 A.D.), who 


1 Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. I, pp. 61-66. 

- See supra, chapter on the Gabadavalas, pp. 514-15. First suggested by my pupil 
N. B. Sanyal, JASB, 1925, p. 105. 

8 See supra, pp. 505 and 518; inscription No. 10 of Gahadav&la Govindacandra’s 
reign. 

* JASB , 1926, pp. 105 ff. 
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conquered ‘ Kinnauj-i-Shergarh’ and brought the territory of 
Oudh and Badaun under subjection. 1 

(2) The Rastrakutas of G. P. and G. I. 

The Ra$trakuta families of C. P. and C. I. may be con- 
veniently grouped under the headings of (1) Rastrakutas of 
Manapura, (2) Rastrakutas of Betul, and (3) Rdstrakufas of 
Pathari. 


(a) The Rastrakutas of Manapura. 

The existence of this family is known from the Undikavd- 
tika grant of the Rastrakuta Abhimanyu. The exact find-spot of 
this is unknown. It contains*22 lines, incised on 3 plates. It is 
not dated, but has been referred approximately to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds. 2 The seal contains the 
figure of a lion couchant facing the proper right, with jaws open 
and tongue protruding. 3 The grant opens with Orh svasti and in 
the introductory portion gives the following genealogy of the 
donor : — 


Mana or Mananka ornament of tho Rastrakutas. 

I " ' 

Devaraja. 


Bhavisya. X X 

| ‘ v ^ / 

| (Names not given.) 

Abhimanyu. 

1 TN, Vol. I, pp. 627-29 ; see also supra, chapter on the G&hadavalas, p. 647, (n. 2. Consult 
Rittraudlta.vaStsa-Mahikivya of Rudra Kavi, composed in Saha 1618 (A.D. 1596), under 
the orders of king Nftrayapa Shah of Mayflragiri (mod. Mulher, not far from Satana in 
Nasik District). The princes claim descent from RS?{raudha, who was adopted by Narft- 
yana, the childless king of Kanauj. The clan of Mayuragiri are known as the Bagula 
dan of the Razors and have the same gotra (Gautama) as that of the Jodhpur branch. 
The ancestors of NSrSyapa Sh&h seem to have accepted service under Jayasimha of Anabil- 
lapura, and after the downfall of the Vftghelas migrated to the Nasik region. 

* Fleet in BO, Vol. I, Part II, p. 386 ; El, Vol. VIII, p. 163. Jackson referred the 
grant to about 450 A.D., see BO, Vol. I, Part I, p. 120. 

1 The seals of the Rtytrakutasof Manyakheta contain the figure of a Qnruifo- 
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This last ruler, while residing at Manapura 1 * * granted the 
small village of Undikavatika 8 9 to the god Daksina-Siva, through 
Jatavara, a Pa6upata ascetic in charge of the temple situated at 
Petha-PaAgaraka. 8 The grant was made in the presence of 
Jayasimha, the Harivatsa- If otfa-ni^rafia. 4 

This land-grant of Abhimanyu seems to be the earliest in- 
scription of the princes who designated their family as Eastrakuta. 
The lion-seal of the family of Mananka may indicate that his line 
was quite distinct from the Malkhed family, who had the figure 
of Garuda on their seals. The town named Manapura, from 
which the grant of Abhimanyu was issued, was probably found- 
ed by Manahka. If its identification with Manpur near Mhow 
is accepted, 5 * * we may infer that this family ruled over the valley 
of the Narbada from Mhow to Pachmarhi. 

(b) The Hastrahutaf of Betul. 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
grant, the Multdi grant of Nandaraja. It was found in the 
possession of a Gosain resident at Multal, the chief town of the 


1 Identified by Hultzach with Manpur, near Bandhogarh, in Bewa, El, Vol. VIII, 
p. 166; Bhagvanlal Indraji thought that it was an older form of the name Mftnyakheta (mod. 

MalkhecJ), about 60 miles S.E. of Sholapur ; BG, Vol. I, Part I, p. 120. Fleet at first identi- 
fied it 1 with the modern Manpur in Malwa. about 12 miles S. VV. of Mhow,' in the Indore 
Residency, G.I. (ibid, Part II, p. 386; I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 233-34), but later thought it not 
impossible that M&npur may have been the older name of Shohagpur, or Sobhapur, which iB 
a large village 6 miles on the N.E. of Shohagpur (ibid, Vol. XXX, p. 514). 

9 Identified with the mod. village of Oontia, near Pagara ; the latter is 4 miles N. of 

Pachmarhi in Hoshangabad district, C.P., I A, Vol. XXX, p. 514. 

* The Mahaiiva temple at Pagara, about 4 miles north of Pachmarhi, in Hoshangabad 
district, C.P., has been identified with this Daksi^a-fiiva temple; BG, Vol. I, Part I, p. 132; 
Li, Vol. XXX, p. 511. 

* Does it mean ‘commandant of the fort of Harivatsa ’ ? nigraka-pdla ? Its ordinary 
sense is, chastiser, but Fleet took nigraha^pala, see IA t Vol. XXX, p. 510. The inscription 

was first published by Bhagvanlal Iudr&ji in JBIM6, Vol. XVI, pp. 88 ff., and critically 
examined by Fleet in I A, Vol. XXX, pp. 509 ff. It was noticed in the BG by both Jackson 

and Fleet, and finally edited by Hnltzsch in El, Vol. VIII, pp. 163-66. 

9 Fleet rejected this identification, suggested by him (in BG, Vol. I, Part II, p. 386) 
on (be ground that it was north of the Ntrbada. This dues not appear to me to be a suffi- 
cient reason. 
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Multal sub-division of the Betul district in the C. P. 1 It 
contains 31 lines of writing in NagarJ characters, incised on 
3 plates. The seal, which is a part of the ring itself, bears in 
outline the figure of Garu$a and the legend 8ri Yuddhasurah. 
The record opens with Om svasti, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

In the Rd8trakutdnvaya 
Durptraja 
Govindaraja 

i 

Svamikaraja 

Nandaraja, alias Yuddhasura. 

The object of the grant is to record the grant of the village 
of Jalaukuhe to the Brahman Sriprabha Caturveda. In line 29 
we are told that the charter was written by the Sandhivigrahika 
Naula in 8aka-kala-samvatsara 631 (c. 709 A.D.). 2 

Fleet thought that this family was a feudatory line. The 
figure on tne seal is similar to that on the seal of the Rastra- 
kutas of Malkhed. It may indicate that two lines were connect- 
ed, but the connection is not apparent. 

(c) The Rastrakutas of Pathari. 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
inscription, the Pathari stone pillar-inscription of Parabala. 
This is incised on the northern face of a tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital, in Pathari (long. 78° 15', lat. 23° 56'), 


1 Fleet pointed out that the localities mentioned in the grant do not bear any resem- 
blance to any villages in the Multai district or in Hosbaogabad or Jubbulpore. It is 
therefore not certain that the grant really belongs to the locality where it was found. 'All 
that can be said on this point is that the characters show that it belongs to some part of 
Central India or of the Central Provinces;’ IA> Vol. XVIII, pp. 280-81. 

1 First published by Prinsep in JA8B, Vol. VI, pp. 869 if. Re-edited by Fleet, I A, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 280-86. 
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the chief town of the State of the same name in the Bhopal 
Agency, C.I. It contains 36 lines. The characters resemble 
those of the Gwalior prnsasti of Bhoja (V.S. 933). It 
opens with Om namah and four verses invoking the god Vii-snu 
under the names of Murari, Krsna, and Hari, and then gives the 
genealogy of a line of kings as follows : 


In the Rdstrakuta-vathsa 


x 

i 


Elder brother... After defeating 
Kfirnnta soldiers 
obtained the king- 
dom of Lata. 


Jejja 


Karkaraja...in a furious battle 
| where rows of Pali- 
dhvaja banners were 
Muttering, he ‘caused 
Naguvaloka quickly 
to turn back' (V. 14), 
and devastated his 
home (V. 15). 

Parabala...* now rules here 

the land ' ; the 

fortune of royalty... 
conquered for him 
PCili-dhvaja banners 
(V. 24). 


Tiie proper object of the inscription is to record that this 
last king founded a temple of &iuri (Visnu), before which he 
erected the Guruda-dhvaja pillar on which it was engraved. 
The first part of the inscription (lines 1-31) ends here. The 
second part (lines 32-38), which appears to have been added as 
post-script, then seems to record the installation of an image of 
Visnu. 1 The date, (V) Samvat 1)17 (A.D. 801), comes at the end 
of the first part (line 31). 2 

This inscription supplies some facts of considerable historical 
importance. Kiclhorn had already pointed out that the unknown 


The iuscriptiou is damaged here. 

Edited by Kielhoru, El, Vol. IX, pp. -21H-50. 
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elder brother of Jejja, who is reported to have conquered LStya 
after defeating the KarnStas, must be placed in the period 
757-812 A.D., during which we know little about Lata. 1 It 
thus appears likely that he may have conquered portions of 
Gujarat by defeating the armies of the Rastrakutas of the 
Deccan ( Karnatas ) after the death of Kakkaraja, the local 
R&ptrakata ruler, in 757 A.D. The Nagavaloka defeated by 
Karkaraja has also been identified by Kielhorn with the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 A.D). 2 The enmity between 
these Rastrakutas and the rising power of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras appears to have brought them into friendly alliance with 
the Pal as of Bengal and Bihar. This is shown by the probable 
identification of the Parabala of our inscription with the Rastra- 
kuta Parabala of the Psla records. 3 The marriage of Ranna- 
devl, the daughter of Parabala, with Dharmapala (c. 769-815 
A.D.) must be accepted as the outward symbol of the close 
alliance between these two enemies of the Gurjara power. 
Another interesting fact is the mention of the Pali-dhvaja 
banner in connection with the victories of Karkaraja and 
Parabala. The possession of this flag was claimed by both the 
Calukyas of Vatapi 4 * and the Rastrakutas of Malkhe(J. 6 

(3) The Rastrakutas of Rajputana. 

Inscriptions of Rastrakuta princes have been found in Raj- 
putana with dates ranging from about 973 to 1366 V.S. They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads : — 

(а) The Rastrakutas of Hastikunii. 

(б) The Rastrakutas of Dhanop. 

(c) The Rastrakutas (Rathadas) of Bithu. 

1 Ibid , p. 252 ; also El, Vol. VII, Appendix II, p. 4. The period falls between 
Maharajadhir&ja Kakkar&ja II (A.D. 757) and Indrar&ja, the brother of the Batrak 9 (a 
Oovinda III [e. 794-814 A.D.), for whose sons we have dates from 811 to 827 A.D. 

• El, Vol. IX, p. 251. 

a See supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. 288 ; also El, Vol. IX. p. 251. 

4 BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 838, and 368. 

s Ibid, pp, 887 and 402. 
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(a) The Raftrakutas of Hastikuntfi. 

^ The existence of this family was revealed by the discovery 
of the so-called Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala. According 
to * local report ’ the stone was originally fixed in the wall of a 
solitary Jaina temple situated about 2 miles from the village 
of Bijapur in the Bali (Godwar) district of the state of 
Jodhpur. 1 The inscription consists of 32 lines, and contains 
two separate records. The first one extends from lines 1 to 
.22, the second from lines 23 to 32. The second record ‘opens 
with the praise of the Jaina religion.’ It then gives the 
following genealogy of a line of princes : — 

Harivarman 


Vidafdharaja 8ri-Ra$tTaku\a-kula- 

kdnana-kalpa-vrhsa. 

Mammata 

The ipscription then records that Vidhagdharaja built a Gaitya- 
grha at Hastikundi 2 for his guru Balabhadra. The former 
prince in (V) Sarhvat 973 granted certain donations, frds of 
the proceeds of which were to go to the Jina ( Arhat ) and £rd to 
the guru as Vidya-dana. These grants were renewed by 
Mammata in V. S. 996. The closing verse expresses a wish that 
the endowments may be enjoyed by the progeny of Kesavadasa 
Suri as long as mountains, etc., last. The inscription was 
engraved by the Sutradhara SatayogeSvara. 


1 The inscription according to another report waB discovered by Captain Bart 11 in the 
interior of e gateway leading to Mandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from 
Odeypore to Sirohl near Mt. Ibd;’’ JA8B t Vol. X, p. 821. 

* Hod. Hathundi, dote to the village of Bijapur, 10 miles to the south of B&li, the 
headquarters of a district of the same name in Jodhpur ; IG7, Vol. VI, p. 247. 
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Thfe first record opens with two verses in praise of the Jinas 
or Tlrthaftkaras. Then follows the genealogy of the same line 
of princes as above : — 

Harivarman = Ruci 

Vidagdha. 

Mammata 

Dhavala... 


Balaprasada 

The next 6 verses (22-27) are devoted to the praise of Bastikundi, 
the capital of BalaprasSda. Next is mentioned the Suri Sftnti- 
bhadra, the pupil of Vasudeva. Then follows the information 
that the gostht of Bastikundi renovated the temple of the first 
Tlrthankara (Rsabhanatha) , which was first built by Vidagdha- 
rftja. After its renovation S&ntibhadra in (V) Samvat 1053 
(A.D. 997) installed the image of the Tlrthankara. The inscrip- 
tion was composed by Suryftcarya. 3 

The inscription supplies some interesting information in 
connection with the achievements of Dhavala. Munjar&ja has 
been correctly identified with the Paramara Vakpati-Munja 
(c. 974-95 A.D.). 4 * The lord of the Gurjaras mentioned here was 
most probably the Cauhikya Mfilaraja I of Gujrat (c. 961-96 
A.D.), 6 while the prince whose name is lost was possibly a 
Guhila of Medupiila. Durlabharaja was identified by Kielhorn 


induced to build a temple of Jina in the 
town of Hastikundi by his preceptor Vasudeva. 


.gave shelter to the armies of a king (name 
lost) and of the lord of the Gurjaras. when 
Mufijaraja had destroyed Aghata, 1 the pride of 

Mednpata 2 (V. 10); afforded protection to 

Mahendra against Durlabharaja (V. 11); gave 
support to Dharagivaraha (V. 12); and abdicated 
in favour of his son Balaprasada (V. 19). 


1 Mod. Abad, near the Udaipur station. The Guhilot clan AhatJijft derives ita name 
from ibie place. 

* Mod. Mewar. 

* First noticed by Kielhori, JA8B, 1893, Vol. LXTT, Part I, pp. 309-14. Then edited 

by Pandit Ramkuran, El, Vol. X, pp. 17-94. 

‘ JASD, 1693, Vd. LXII, Part I. p. 311. 

* Ibid. 

71 
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with the brother of the Cahamana Vigraharaja of the Harga 
inscription dated in V.S. 1030.' The same scholar rightly 
identified Mahendra with the Naddula Cahamana of the same 
name. 2 Pandit Bamkaran has suggested the possibility of the 
identification of Dharanivarftha with the Paramara king of 
that name, who is said to have been the ruler of Nav-kot in 
Marwar . 8 

The proposed identifications, if accepted, would show the 
comparative importance of this Rastrakuta family. Their im- 
portance was probably in some measure due to the fact that their 
principality was situated in the region where the frontiers of the 
Caulukya, the Cahamana, and the Paramara kingdoms met. 
As incessant struggles went on between these powers, the Ras(ira- 
kutas could always count on the assistance of one when threaten- 
ed by another of the three. 4 

(b) The, Rastrakuta s of Dlianop. 

The existence of this family was made known by the dis- 
covery of the Dhanop stone-inscription of the Rastrakuta Caeca. 
It was found at Dhanop, 16 miles north of Shahpura, capital of 
the principality of the same name in Rajputana. It contains 13 
lines, opening with Oth namah Siviiya and a verse invoking Siva. 
We are next introduced to a king named Caeca. Then we are 
given the following genealogy of the princes of this family : — 

In the Rdsfrakutanvaya 

(1) Bhallila 

(2) Dantivarman... erected a temple of Siva. 

i 

i i 

(3) Buddharajn (4) Govinda... erected a temple of red colour. 

* Ibid. 

* El, Vol. IX, p. 71 ; also pp. 64 and 67. 

* El, Vol. X, p. 19 and fn. 1. 

* Annalla-devI, tbe wife of the Cahamana Alhana of. Naddula (A.D. 1152.61), who 
traced her descent to the Raftraufa-vaihia may hare belonged to this Hatbundi braoch. 
Sea El, Vol. XI, p. 71. fn. 2. 
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Then we are told that many years after the passing away of these 
princes, a devotee of Siva named Nagna-bhattaraka, seeing 
that the god founded by the above-mentioned kings received 
no worship, went to king Caeca and said : “ 0 king, this temple 
belongs to the princes of your family ” 1 and induced him to 
renovate it, and it was dedicated to Siva under the name 
Dhahke£vara. The inscription was engraved by Rftmadeva. 
It ends with the date (V) Sarhvat 1063. 2 

That the power of these Ras^akutas probably extended into 
the region now known as the State of Kotah is shown by the 
Shergadh stone-inscription dated in (V) S. 1074. This, 
together with two other records dated in (V) S. 1075 and .1084, 
was incised on a stone which was lying outside the temple of 
LaksmT-Nfirayana at Shergadh, in the State of Kotah in Raj- 
putana. It records that in V. S. 1074 the Seth Narasimha and 
two others made a grant of one Karfa of ghee as unguent for the 
feet of Bhattaraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this last person is identical with the Nagna-bhattSraka of 
the Dhanop inscription of Caeca. 3 

(c) The Rastrakiitas ( Rathadas ) of Bithu. 

This branch is known from the Bithu stone-inscription of 
the Slh4 Rathad*. engraved on a devil (memorial stone) in 
Bithu, a village about 14 miles N. W. of Pali, the principal 
town in the district of the same name in the State of Jodhpur. 
It contains 7 lines, recording that in (V) S. 1330 the Ra{ihada 
SIha, son of Kaihoara (Kumara) Sri- Seta, went to the world 
of gods. ‘ May the bliss of heaven be for Parvatl, the 
Solahkinl.’ 4 


1 This shows (hat Caeca was a R&tfrakuta. Bat we do not know how he was related 
to the previous family. 

* Edited by D. R. Bhandarkar, 1A, 1911, pp. 174*75. 

3 Edited by the same, ibid, pp. 175-76. 

Edited by the same 9 ibid, pp. 181-88. 
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Prof. Bhandarkar rightly identified this Siha, son of Seta, 
with STyS ji, the son of Setram, the reported founder of the 
royal family of Jodhpur. The Bathors of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Bas^rakutas of Kanauj ( Kanojiya-Rathofa ) . 1 It is 
therefore very likely that this family was a branch of the line of 
Lakhanap&la, which, we have seen, ruled in Budaun and 
Kanauj probably as feudatories of the Gahadavalas.* It may well 
be that after the destruction of this Bftstrakuta line in the 13th 
century a scion of this family, possibly Seta, migrated to 
Bajputama and became the founder of the modern Bathors. As 
usual, the bards, mixing facts with fiction, represented him as 
connected with Kanauj and the famous Gahadavftla prince 
Jayaccandra. 8 


(4) The Rastrakutas of Bihar. 

In my chapters on the dynasties of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Gahadavalas, I have already referred to this line of Bastrakutas. 
Iu her Sarnath inscription, Kumara-devI, 4 the queen of the 
Gahacjavala Govindacandra (c. 1114-1155 A.D.), refers to her 
maternal grandfather Mahana, the ruler of Afiga (Angapa) and 
* a peerless warrior of the Gauda country. ’ Mahana is further 
described as ‘ the venerable maternal uncle ( matula ) of kings ’ 
who had conquered the Chikkora Devaraksita of Pith! and 
maintained the glory of BamapSla. This led to the identifica- 
tion of Mahana with the Ba§trakuta Mahana or Mathana of the 
Rdma-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi, 5 who wai the maternal 
uncle of B&map&la (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), and materially aided 

> A R, Vol. I, p. 161 ; Vol. II. p. 884. 

* See supra, pp. 505, 507 and 518. 

» Note also the Bikaner praiasti of R&ya Siftgha of V.S. 650, JASB , Vol. XVI (N.S.h 
pp. 262 ff. ; and the Trisinghari inscription of Ddhada, son of Advatthaman (Asothama), 
and grandson of 8lh&, dated in V.S. 1366. See I A, 1911, p. 801. 

4 El, Vol. IX, pp. 319-20. No. 42 of the GAha^avala Govindacandra ; see above, p. 525. 

* MA8B, Vol. Ill, No. 1. See supra, Djnaatic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 888 if. 
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him in establishing his power. The Rama-carita makes it clear 
that Mathana was a feudatory of RSmap&la. The names of the 
following members of this family are supplied by the Rama- 
carita 1 and the Sarnath inscription : — 

X 


I " 

Mathana 
or Mahana 


Brother 


i 

i 


Mahapratihara 

Sivaraja 


| Pala king 
Daughter =Vigrahapala III 
I (c. 1055-81 A.D.) 


Bamapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) 


I 

Chikkora 

Devaraksita= Sankara-devI 
of ‘ I 
Pith! 


Gahadavala 

Govindacandra = Kumara-devi 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.) 


A# ahamandalika 
Kahnura-deva 


Suvarna-deva 

M andaladhipati 
Candra 

[Friend and contemporary 
of the Pala Madanapala 
(c. 1180-50 A.D.)] 


(5) The Ra^trakutas of Kathiawar. 

A Veraoal inscription dated in V. S. 1442 (A.D. 1384) gives 
us the name of prince ( Nrpa ) Bharma of the Ra$tro4a-vam6a . 1 2 
Veraval is a port in the State of Junagarh, ini Kathiawar, 
situated in Lat. 20°33' N. and Long. 70°26' E. The inscrip 
tion reveals the existence of RSstrakuta chiefs in Kathiawar even 
after the Muslim conquest in 1299 A.D., and is chiefly interest- 
ing as it supplies the form Raqtroda which shows the gradual 
vernacularisation of the word Ragtrakuta towards modern 
Ra{ho4a or Ra^ho?. 


1 See in this connection IHQ. March, 1929, pp. 35-48. 

9 Antiquarian Remains of the Bombay Presidency , p. 185 ; B1 , Vol. V, Appendix. 
Kielborn’s List of No them Inscriptions , Mo. 1442. 
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Genealogical Tables. 

( Dates up proximo l e.) 

I. The Rastrakutas of Kanauj (c. 1050-1202 ) : 

Candra 

I 

Vigrahapala 

Bhuvanapala 

I 

Copula (c. 1090 A.D.) 



Bhavisya x x 

Abhimanyu (Names not given) 

(6) The Betul Family (c. 575-650 A. D.) : 


Durgaraja 

Govindaraia 

• I 

Svamikaraja 

Nandaraja alias Yuddhasura 
(e. 680-60 A. D.) 
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(c) The Patliari Family (c. 750-875 A.D .) : 

x 


Elder brother, ruler of 
Lata (c. 760 A. D.) 


III. The RaHtrakutas of Rajputana : 

(«) The Hastiltundi Family (c. 900-1000 A.D .) : 

Harivarman = Buci 

I 

Vidagdha (c. 916 A.D.) 

I 

Mammata (c. 939 A.D.) 

Dhavala (c. 960-80 A.D.) 

Balaprasada (c. 880-1000 A.D.). 

(b) The Dhanop Family (c. 950-1010 A.D.) : 

Bhalllla 

Dantivarman 


Jejja 

Karkaraja (c. 800-810 A.D.) 
Parabala (c. 815-865 A.D.) 


Buddharuja Qovinda 

Caeca (A.D. 1006) 

(c) The Bithu Family (c. 1200-131Q A.D.) : 

Seta 

I 

Siha (died 1273 A.D.) 

. A^vatthaman 

I 

Duhada (A.D. 1309) 

IV. The Raatrakutas of Bihar (c, 1050-1150 A.D .) : 

[For the list of princes, see supra, the genealogical tables in the 
chapter on the ‘ Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar,’ p. 387.] 

V, The Rdftrakutas of Kathiawar: 

Bharma (A.D. 1384.) 
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CHAPTER X 


The Later Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj 

The Kanyakubja empire of the Puspabhutis did not long 
survive the death of Harsavardhana in about 647 A.D. His death 
introduces us to one of those periods of turmoil which inevitably 
follow the disruption of a strong empire and precede the foun- 
dation of a new one in Indian history. It is very difficult to 
give any connected account of political happenings in Northern 
India for about two hundred years after this event. The Tibetan 
invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the attempted revival 
of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and of the Kanauj empire 
by Yusovarman are some of the more important incidents of the 
first half of this period. The hope of an early revival of the hege- 
mony of Kanauj however was shattered by the ambition of the 
Karkota kings of Kashmir. Then followed what may be des- 
cribed as a triangular contest between the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and 
the Riistrakutas of the Deccan for the possession of the Gauges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle of about 
half a century, in which fortune showed her fickleness by alter- 
nately favouring each of the combatants, she at last became the 
bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Some time before the year 836 
A.D. they captured Kanauj, and, thanks to the achievements of two 
of their ablest chiefs, Bhoja and Mahendrapala, at last succeeded 
in re-establishing an empire in India that in extent rivalled, if it 
did not exceed, that of the Guptas and the Puspabhutis. There 
is unquestioned epigraphic evidence to show that the last of these 
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two princes ruled over an area which extended from the Karnal 
district in the Punjab to Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula 
to Northern Bengal . 1 The strength and power of the Gurjara- 
Pratlhiiras are amply attested by the account of the contemporary 

1 Tbe important inscriptions and dates for the history of the Gurjara-Pratlharas up 
to the reign of Mahendrapala are as follows : 

(1) Jodhpur stone-inscription of Pratlbara Bauka, V. S. 894, El, XVIII, 87-99. 

(2) Ghatayala stone-inscription of Pratibara Kakkuka, V.B. 918, JRAS , 1895, 513-21. 

(3) 4 Ghatayala pillar stone-inscription of Pratihara Kakkuka, V. S. 918, Eh 

IX, 277-81. 

(4) The five records of the Gurjaras of Broach : 

(uti) Two Kaira grants of Dadda II, K.S. 380 and 385, Id, Vol. XIII, pp. 82-91. 
(iii) Sankheda grant of the time of Dadda II, K.8. 391, El , Vol. II pp. 20-21. 

( i© ) Nausari grant of Jayabbata III, K.S. 456, 14, Vol. XIII, pp. 77-81. 

(v) The second plate of the Kavi grant of the same, K.S. 486, 7.4, Vol. V, pp. 
113-15. 

(5) The Sankheda Gurjara grant (second half only) of (Dadda I?), K.S. 346, El, 

Vol. II, pp. 19-20. 

(6) The three records of the Gurjaras of Broach held to be spurious by Bhagwanlal 

Indraji and Fleet : 

( i ) Umeta grant of Dadda II, Saka, S. 400, Id, Vol. VII, pp. 61-66. 

(li) Bagumra grant of the same, Saha. S. 417, 7/1 , Vol. XVII. pp. 183-200. 

(iii) Ilao grant of the same, Snka. 8. 417, I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 116-19. 

(7) Hansot plates of the Cahamana lihartrvaddha of the time of NSgavaluka, V.S. 

813: El, Vol. XII, pp. 197-204; NagSvaloka is identified with Nagabhata I, 
74, Vol. 40, 1911, p. 240. 

(8) OBia stone-inscription of Vatsamja, JRAS , 1907, Part II, pp. I0L0-I1. 

(9) The passage in Jaina-Haricafaia. giving the date $aka. S. 705 for Vatsa king of 

Avanti ; see 74, XV, pp. 141-43; BG, Vol. I. Part H, p. 197 and fa. 2; Eh 
Vol. VI, pp. 195-96. 

(10) Buchkala stone-inscription of Nagabhatta If, V.S. 872, JRAS. 1907, Part If, 

p. 1011. The date is wrongly given by Marshall as 892 but see Eh Vol. IX, 
p. 4, fn. 1. 

(11) Barah copper-plate of Bhojadeva, V.S. 893, Eh Vol. XIX, pp. 15-19. 

(12) Daulatpura plate of the same, V.S. 900, El, Vol. V, pp. 203-13; see for the 

correction of the date, JBRAS, Vol. XXT, pp. 419 ff. 

(13) DeogadL pillar-inscription of Bhoja. V. 9. 919 and Saka S. 784, ET t Vol. IV, 

pp. 309-10. 

(14-15) The two Gwalior Caturbhuja temple inscriptions of the same, V.S. 932 and 
933, Eh Vol. I, pp. 154-62. 

(16) Gwalior (Sagar-Tal) stone-inscription of the same, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 99-114; 

ASh 1003-04, pp. 277-85. 

(17) Ahar stone-inscription of the same, Harfia. S. 259. ET , Vol. XIX, pp. 52-62. 

(18; Delhi fragmentary stone-inscription of Bhoja RMR , 1924, p.' 3. 

(19) Pehowa Ciarlhn&tb temple stone-inscription of the same, Marsa S. 276, Eh 
Vol. I, pp. 184-90. 
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Arab writers. 1 The Arab satraps of Sind soon found their way 
blocked by the mighty arm of these rulers, and came to regard 
them as the greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith. Though 
there is at present little evidence, it may be surmised that but 
for the powerful aid of the Rastrakuta rulers of the Deccan, the 
Arab power in the last half of the 9th century would probably 
have been crushed in Sind. 

Mahendrapala died some time after 907-08 A.D. The 
chronological arrangement of the princes who succeeded him is 

(20) Barton Museum, Bhavnagar fragmentary stone-inscription of the time of Bboja 
(?), El, Vol. XIX, pp. 174-77. 

(21-22) The two Una grants of the time of Mahendrapala, Valabhi. S. 574 and 
V.S. 956, El, Vol. IX, pp. 1-10. 

(23) Dighwa-Dubauli plate of the same, V.S. 955, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 105-13; JBRAS, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 405 ff. 

(24) Siyadoni stone-inscription of the same, V.S. 960 and 964, El, Vol I, pp. 162-79. 

(25) Pehowa praiasti of the same, El , Vol. I, pp. 242-50. 

(26) Ram -Gaya stone-inscription of the same, year 8, MA8B, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(27) Guneria stone-inscription of thesame, year 9, MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(28-29) Two British Museum stone-inscriptions of the same, years 2 and 6, NKOWO , 

1904, pp. 210-11. 

(30) Itkhori stone image inscription of the same, A SI, 1920-21, p. 35. 

(31) Paharpura (N. Bengal) votive stone pillar-inscription of the same, 5th year, not 

yet edited; noticed in ASl, 1925-26, p. 141. 

Non-Qurjara Inscriptions ; 

(1) Aihole inscription of Palakelin II, &aka. S. 556, El, Vol. VI, pp. 1-12. 

(2) Badhanpnr plates of Govinda III, Saka. S. 730, El, Vol. VI, pp. 239-51. 

(3) Wani grant of the Bame, Saka . S. 730 (for 728), l A, Vol. XI, pp. 157-63. 

(4) Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, El, Vol. XVIII,*pp. 235-57. 

(5) Pathari pillar-inscription of Parabala, V.S. 917, El, Vol. IX, pp. 248-56 and l A, 

1911, pp. 239-40. 

(6) The Baroda grant of Karka-Suvarnavarsa, Saka. S. 734, 14, Vol. XII, pp. 156-65. 

(7) The Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa, Saka. S. 788, El, Vol. VI, 98-108. 

(8) Khalimpnr plate of DharmapSla, El, Vol. IV, pp. 243-64. 

(9) Monghyr grant of Devapftla, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 304-07. 

(10) Bhagalpnr plate of Narayapapftla, l A, Vol. XV, pp. 304-10. 

(11) Badal pillar-inscription of Guravami4ra, El, Vol. II, pp. 160*67. 

(12) Kahla plate of the Kalacnri So^hadeva, V.S. 1134, El, Vol. VII, pp. 85-93. 

(18) Bilhari stone-inscription of the rulers of Oedi, El, Vol. I, pp. 251-70. 

(14) Benares oopper-plate of Karpadeva, K.8. 793, El, Vol. II, pp. 297-810. 

(15) Ghatsn inscription of the Guhila B&llditya, El, Vol. XII, pp. 10-17. 

1 Elliot, Vol. I, p. 4. See also ' Dynastic History of Sind,* supra, pp. 10-11 and 15-16. 
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somewhat difficult. The Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayakapala, 
dated in V.S. 988, informs us that Mahendrapala had a son 
named Blioja II by his queen Dehanaga-devI, and another son 
Vinayakapala by the queen Mahf-devT. The latter is represented 
as meditating on the feet of his father, as well as of his illus- 
trious half-brother. The Asni stone pillar-inscription of Mahl- 
pala, dated in 974 V.S., tells us that Mahlpala meditated on the 
feet of Mahendrapala. That Mahlpala was a son pf Mahendra- 
pala is also clear from the plays of Rajasekhara. (The Siyadoni 
stone inscription mentions Ksitipfila after Mahendrapala, though 
the relationship between the two is not specified. The inscrip- 
tion supplies the date V.S. 904 for Mahendrapala and V.S. 1025 
for Devapala, the son of Ksitipfila. The Pa rt abgarh insc ription 
of Mah end rapala II, dated in V.S. 1003, mentions VinayakapEla 
as meditating on the feet of Mahendrapala L The Khajuraho 
Inscription of Dhanga, dated in V.S. 1011, tells us that the" 
Candella Yasovarman received an image of Vaikuntha from the 
Tfayapati Devapfda, the son of Heramba pala. The latter had 
received the statue from the Sahi king of Kira in return ‘ for a 
force of elephants and horses.’ 1 The lateJDr. Kielhorn assumed 
the identity of this Devapala wit h the Devap ala of the Siyadoni 
inscription, 2 and thereby identified his p red ecessors Ksitipala and 
Hera mbapala., As Ksiti and Main mean the same thing, he" 
further assumed the identity of the princes named Ksit ipaku 
Mahipala, aiM Herambapa la. 8 ^ It remain ed for Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar to show that Vinayaka and Herambaalso m ean the 
same deity and hence to propose the identification of Vinfiyaka- 
a with the three mentioned above.’ 1 The chronology of the 

1 Kiiifa'dri-lihotundthah xtthrdifi ni intah Kirnrajafy prnpede 
if ah i-stasmaducapn dvipalmngabalcndnn Herambapahih. 
tutsunor-Derapdlattamatha Jlnijnpntck prapyaninye pratifthdih 
VaikuiithaM knythitarih bait id Ini rat ilnbah srU Yusovo r m a rajah. 

El , Vol. I, pp. ItS 1 .) and 131. V. 43. Scholars are not unanimous about the interpre- 
tation of tins verse. 

9 . El , Vol. I. p. 124. 

i Ihid. pp, 170-72. 

♦ JIUiAS , Vol. XXI, pp. 406-07. 
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immediate successors of Mahendra-pala, according to this view 
would be as follows : 

(1) Mnhcndrapiila (last known date 007-08 A. D.) 

Dchamiga-devi = = Mahwlevi. 1 

(2) Bhoja (II) 

(3) Mahipala (014, 017 A.D.) alius 
Ksitipala, alias 
Vinayakapala (931 A.D.) alias 
Herambapiila. 

Kecently some Indian scholars have taken objection to this 
arrangement. 2 They do not accept the identification of the 
Haya-pati Devapala of the Khajuraho epigraph with the Gurjara 
prince of that name, on the ground that Hayapali was * never the 
accepted title of the Pratlhara kings of Malmdnya.’ Secondly, 
as the dates of Mahipala and Vinayakapala never overlap, they 
see no reason to justify their identification. They would there- 
fore reject the identification of Hcrambapala with Vinayakapala 
and of the latte*- with Mahipala and propose to arrange the 
prince^ as follows : — 

(1) Mahendrapala (907-08 A.D.). 


(2) Mahipala, (dim s (3) Bhoja II. (4) Vinayakapala 

Ksitipala (914-17). (A.D. 931). 

The situation however has been further complicated by the 
discovery of the name of Vinayakapala as 4 protecting the earth* 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga, dated in 954 
A.D. A critical examination of the passage leaves no doubt that 
the name of Vinayakapala was mentioned as that of the sovereign 
ruler. Now if this Vinayakapala is identified with theVinayaka- 
pala of the Gurjara inscriptions, the attempt to identify Devapala 
of the Khajuraho inscription at once falls to the ground. The 
identification of the two Vinayakapalas is however difficult on 

1 According to the Partabgarh inscription the name i® M<xha-devi % see El. Vol. XIV, 
I». 176. 

2 El, Vo!. XJV. pp. 178*80. JL , Vol. X, p. 54, fn. 6. 
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account of the date of the Khajuraho inscription (954 A.D.); for 
we know from the Partabgarh inscription that Mahendrapala, 
the son of Vinayakapala, was already on the throne in V. S. 1003 
(A.D. 945-40). The suggestion that the name of Vinayaka- 
pala occurred in the original record of Yasfovarman some time 
before 954 A.D. and that after the latter’s death the record 
was set up in his son’s reign in 954 A.D. with some verses ‘ added 
at the end to describe the martial exploits of DhaAga* seems to 
me rather improbable. 1 It is unlikely that in an official document 
a dead king should be referred to ‘as protecting the earth.’ Thus 
if we accept the suggestion that the Vinayakapala of the Kha- 
juraho inscription was a Gurjara prince, we are driven to assume 
the existence of a second Vinayakapala who ruled after Mahen- 
drapala II. Another complication has b:en introduced by the 
recent discovery of the Bayana ‘ Ukha-Mandir ’ stone-inscription 
of Maharajadhiraja Mahipala, dated in V. S. 1012 (A.D. 956). 
The fact that the neighbouring feudatory princes of the locality 
where the inscription was found acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Gurjaras as late as 1016 V. S. (960 A. D.), and the diffi- 
culty of identifying this prince with the Pala or the Paramara 
prince of the same name, seem to confirm the suspicion that he 
may have belonged to the Gurjara- Pratlhara line of Kanauj. If 
this is admitted, we shall have to assume the existence of another 
Mahipala after the reign of Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho 
inscription mentioned above. 2 Now in summing up the whole 
discussion, I beg to point out that once we accept the principle 
that synonymous names may be identified by identifying Mahl- 
p&la with Ksitipala, and further grant the separate existence of 
the Vin&yakapala of the Khajuraho inscription, there is no really 
serious objection against the acceptance of the arrangement of 
succession advocated by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar. It is true 
that the title Haya-pati does not occur among the epithets of the 


1 JL, Vol. X, pp. 60-61. 

z ASI, wc, 11 m, pp. 49-44 ; 1A, 1928, pp. 230 ff. 
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Gurjara princes so far discovered; but at the same time the title 
“ lord of horses ” occurs as a title of kings during this period on 
the records of the princes of northern India . 1 It is therefore 
likely that Devapala was a king and not merely a cavalry leader. 
Again, it is clear from the assistance he gave to the Kira prince 
that Herambapala was also most probably a king. It is of course 
not absolutely impossible that these two princes were separate 
from the Gurjara princes bearing the same names ; but it is im- 
probable that there should be two sets of princes in the same 
period both in close association with the Candellas and both 
bearing the same names. If the fact that the dates of Mahlpala 
and Vinayakapala do not overlap be urged against their identi- 
fication, the same argument may also be applied against the 
identification of Ksitipala and Mahlpala, for so far there is 
nothing in their dates derived from their own inscriptions or 
those calculated from the records of their successors or prede- 
cessors to suggest any overlapping. It is possible to suppose 
for instance that Ksitipala like Bhoja IT, may have had a brief 
reign between Mahendrapala and Mahlpala or Mahlpala and 
Vinayakapala; or to assume that Ksitipala, as the eldest son, 
first reigned for a brief period and was then ousted by Mahlpala 
and the latter by Bhoja, who was in his turn peacefully succeeded 
by Vinayakapala. Such an assumption of internal dissensions 
in the family and enmity between Mahlpala on the one hand 
and Bhoja and Vinayakapala on the other, would furnish satis- 
factory reasons for the omission of Mahlpala ’s name from the 
records of Vinayakapala and also explain some of the causes 
that may have operated to bring about the decline of the Gurjara 
Pratlharas, so soon after the death of Mahendrapala. But as 


1 The title Aivnpati occurs in the inscription of the successors of Lakgmanasena in 
Bengal, see JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 6 ff.; ibid, 1014, V 0 1. X (N.S.), pp. 97 ff. For the 
title amongst Candella kings, see I A , Vol. XVII, pp. 231 ff. The Gahadavilas and the 
Haihayas also assumed this title, see JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 123-24; El, Vol. XI, p. 321; 
JRAS , 1927, pp. 696 ff. ; El, Vol. XI, pp. 139 ff. ; ibid , Vol. XII, pp. 205 ff. 
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this theory does not satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
name of Ksitipala from the inscription of Vinayakapala, I 
would tentatively adhere to the arrangement of Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar. According to this theory Mahendrapala was suc- 
ceeded some time after A.D. 1)07-08 by his son Bhoja II. Nothing 
is known about this prince excepting that he had a short reign 
and that he must have ceased to rule some time before 914 A.D., 
the first known date of Mahlpala. There is reason to think that 
Mahlpala during the first part of his reign succeeded in preserv- 
ing the mighty empire that was handed down to him by his 
predecessors. Thus Hajasekhara in the introduction of his 
Balabharata or Pracandapandava describes the victories of 
Malupala in the following terms : “ In that (lineage of Raghu), 
there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, who has bowed down 
the locks of hair on the tops of the head of the Muralas, who 
has caused the Mekalas to suppurate; who has driven the Kalih- 
gas before him in war; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king 
who is) the moon of the Keralas; wdio has conquered the Kulutas; 
who is a very axe to the Kuntalas, and who by violence has 
appropriated the fortunes of the Ramathas.” 1 In the same 


1 Numita-MuTdln-maulih pdkalo Mekaldnam, 
tana-knl iia-Kali hgah keli-tot Kerabendoh , 

Ajam jitn-Kulutah Kuntaldndm , kutharafy, 
hatho-hrta^Ramntha.Srih SrbMahipaladevah. 

Tena ca Raghu-vanisn-muktdmanind-Arydvarta^muhdrdjddhirdjena 
SrbNirbhnyanarendra-nandanenddhikrtdi> sabhdsadah sat can etc. 

Nirnaya Sagar Press Ed., I, 7-8. 

The Muralas may have inhabited the banks of ths river MuralS which is identified by 
some with the river Narbada. (Trikdndaieta, Chapter I). Butin the Raghuvaihia (IV. 
54r55) the river is placed after the Kerala country. The Mekalas probably lived in the 
region round about the Maikal Range (Amarkantak) in the Central Provinces. The 
Kulutas were taken by Cunningham to be the inhabitants of Yuan Chwang’g Kiu-lu-to 
“ which corresponds exactly with the position of the district of Kullu in the upper valley 
of the Byfts river.” The position indicated is roughly the modern Kangra district. The 
Ramathas 1( must be a neighbouring people, as they are placed with the Pancanadas in 
the western division in the Brhat Samhitd and with the Kulindas in the Northern division 
in the Viyu Purdna." Kuntala, Kerala, and Kalifiga are well known geographical 
divisions of ancient India, and require no identification. For the identifications see OPJ, 
Xiozac, 1927 ; JL, Vol. X, pp. 63 64. 
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passage we are further told that the play was acted before an 
assembly of guests invited by Malnp&la, ‘ the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu the Maharajadhi raja of iryavarta .’ Another 
passage of the same work tells us that the play was performed 
by the king’s orders at the great city of Mahodaya . 1 The list 
of Mahlpala’s conquests given by Rajasekhara may possibly be 
exaggerated, after the manner of court poets. But an examina- 
tion of it does not reveal any unsurmountable obstacles to our 
acceptance of it as mainly true. Thus a king who ruled over 
the Karnal district might well wage war with the tribes in the 
Kangra valley and the neighbouring regions . 2 * Again a prince 
who ruled over Bundelkhand, _ Bihar, and Northern Bengal 
might well have engaged in hostilities with the rulers of the 
Upper Narbada and the lower MahanadT Nor does a struggle 
with Kuntala present any difficulty. The rulers of Kuntala or 
the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency were certainly 
the Rastrakutas of Manyakhcta. In describing her lineage, the 
nayika in the Karpuramafljari gives the name of the ruler of 
Kuntala in theDeccan as Vallabha-rdja , 8 The title V allabha-raja 
was assumed by the Rastrakuta Dantidurga and the designation 
Balharl (^*h) of Manklr ( applied by the Arabs to the Rastra- 
kuta sovereigns of the Deccan was only a corruption of this epithet . 4 * * * 
The Rastrakutas and the Gurjara-Prafclharas were warring with 
each other since the days of Dhruva Nirupama and Vatsa, and 
it is quite likely that the hostilities continued up to the time of 
Mahtpftla. The Gurjaras were at this time at the height of 
their power, and it is not at all improbable that Mahlpala may 
have even carried on a raid into the heart of his enemies’ 


1 For these sod all relevant passages on the date of Rajasekhara, see V. S. Apte, 

Rajasekhara , his Ljfe and Writings , 1886; ™leet, The Date of the Poet R&jaSekhara ,* I A, 

188T, Vol. XVI, pp. 176 ft. ; Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus , Vol. II, pp. 861-62. 

9 For identifications of the tribes conquered, see above, fn. 1, p. 670. 

1 Asti ettha Dakkhinavade Kuntalesuth saalajanavallaho Vallaho-rdjo ndma r&&. 

Harvard Oriental Series, 1901, p. 82, Teens., p. 240. 

IA % Vol. XH, p. 182, V. 10; # B0, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 887-89. 

73 
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territory, penetrating as far south as Kerala. Such sudden raids 

by enemy kings were quite familiar features of Indian history up 

to comparatively recent times. The evidence of Bajagekhara 

gains substantial support from the Muruj ul-Zahab, a work 

by the contemporary Arab traveller Mas'udl ( o . 890-956 A.D.). 1 * 

The following relevant passages may be collected from his work. 

After referring to the Balharl kings of Manklr, he says; “ one 

of the neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, 
/ / 

is Ba’urah, ( ) who is lord of the city of Qanuj ( ). 

This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. He 
has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on 
the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by 
warlike kings.® After criticising Jahiz, who supposed that the 
river Mihran (Indus) came from the Nile, Mas'udi says that that 
author “did not know that Mihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to 
Qanuj in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, Kanda- 
har, and at-Tafin ” 3 Further on, in Chapter XVI, he tells 

us that “the king of Qanuj, who is one of the kings of Sind, 
is Ba’flrah ; this is the title common to all kings of Qanuj... This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the wind. 
Each of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of 
the north wars against the prince of Multan and Avitb the Mus- 
ulmans his * subjects, on the frontier. The array of the south 
fights against the Balharl, king of Manklr. The other two 
armies march to meet enemies in every direction.’’ 4 It is clear 
from the passages quoted above that the territories of the king 


1 A1 Mas'udI was bora iu Bagdad towards the close of the 3rd century A. D. and 
died in Kgyptia 345 A.H. (956 A.D.). He visited Multan and Mansurah, c. A.H. 300 (A.I). 
912) and Cambay c. 304 A. H. (A. D. 916). See, Les Prairies d'or, Texte et Traduction 
par C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861, Tome I, p. 111. 

* Elliot, Vol. I, p. 21, Les Prairies d'or , Tome I, p. 178. Meynard transcribes 

x * 

as Baourah . 

• Elliot, Vol. I, p. 21 ; Les Prairies d'or, Tome I, p. 207. 

4 Elliot, Vol. I, pp 22-23 ; Les Prairies d’or, TomeT, pp. 872 and 874. 
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of Kanauj included some portions of the Punjab and Sind, and 
bordered on the dominions of the BSftrakfitas of the Deccan. 
As the date of Mas'udl’s stay in India makes it almost certain 
that the king of Kanauj was Mahlpala, his account gives us some 
idea of the power and prestige of the Gurjara-Pratiharas during 
the period 912-10 A. D. 1 In waging a two-fold struggle with 
the Arabs of Sind and the Bastrakdt&s of the Deccan, Mahlpala 
was only carrying on the traditional policy of his family.* 
The evidence of R&jasekhara and Mas'udI is also corroborated by 
archaeological testimony. The find-spots of the Asni (in Fateh- 
pur dist., U. P.), Haddala (in Eastern Kathiawar), Bakhe tra 
(near Chanderi in Gwalior) and the Asiatic Society’s plate 
(which grants land in Varanasi- Visaya ) shows t hat the dominions 
of Mahlg&la at leas t extended from Kathiawar to the borders of 
Bihar. Thus it is clear that Mahlpala during the first part of 
his reign could with some exaggeration be called the irySvar- 
ta-maharajadhircija. By successive stages the Gurjara-Pratlhft- 
ras had succeeded in occupying an almost supreme position 
amongst the rulers of Northern India. But the position 
was no bed of roses. The incipient hostility of the Palas in the . 
east and the powerful combination of the Ba?trakiitas and the 
Arabs were perennial sources of danger. As Mas'udI has point- 
ed out, they had to maintain four mighty armies to meet “ene- 
mies in every direction.” The economic consequences of con- 
tinuing such a struggle would have sapped the foundation of any 
empire, and the Gurjara empire was no exception to the opera- 
tion of inexorable economic laws. The crash appears to have 


1 Dr. R. C. Majumdsr first noticed the importance of these passages in his paper on 
the Gnrjara-Pratih&ras in JL t Calcutta University, Vol. X, pp. 64-66. He may be right in 

/ ✓ 

his suggestion that the word Ba’urah ( ) is an "Arabic corruption of the word 

Pratfh&raor its Prakrit from Padib&ra.” See also supra, ' Dynastic History of Sind,* p. 4, 
fn. 8, p. 16. etc. 

* See Gwalior (S&gar-Tal) stone inscription of Bhoja, V. 4, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 167, 
else fn. 10; Badbanpur grant of Oovinda 111, V. 8, El, Vol. VI, pp. 239 ff. 
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come soon after 915 A. D. Verse 19 of the Cambay plates of the 
Ba$trakuta Govinda IV contains the following passage about the 
'northern expedition of Govinda’ s f a ther lndraillZ' ‘ The courtyard 
(of the te mple of the god) Kal apriy a became uneven by the stroke 
of the tusks of his rutting elephants. His steeds crossed the un- 
fathomable Yamuna, which rivals the sea (Sind hu-prali- spa rdhirii ) . 
He completely uprooted ( nirmmutam unmfilitam ) the hostile city 
of Mahodaya, which is even to-day greatly renowned among 
men by the name Kutfasthala.” 1 As “the god K&lapriya is 
generally identified with Mahakala” of IJjjayinI, the passage 
Buggest8~tEat~Indra III proceeded in his northern expedition by 
way of M&LwaT. The statement of this inscription is fu rther 
supported by some passages of the Vikramarjuna-vijaya of the 
TCanarese poet Pampa usually known as Pampa- Bhdrata. 
This poem was composed in about &aka 853 (941 A. D.) under 
the patronage of the Cftlukya chief Arikesarin, a feudatory of the 
Rastra kuta Govind a IV. Pampa gives us the following infor- 
mation about the military achievements of Narasimha, the 
father of Arikesarin, who must have been a contemporary 

of Indra III. We are told that “ when preparing for 

victory he captured the champion elephants which marched in 
front, and penetrating and puttin g to flight the army of the 
Ghdrjjara-raja, secured the victory and eclipsed Vijaya (or 
Arjuna), — this Narasimha. Terrified at the army of this 
Naraga, which fell like a thunderbolt, Mahipfila fled in conster- 
nation, not stopping to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea ( Ganga - 
v&rdhiyof), thus' becoming celebrated; and by his own friend 
destroying the qualities and character of ( ?) Sanga, established 
with pride the victory of his arm.” 2 Though the meaning 
and reference in the latter part of this passage are not clear, yet 
it is evident that the poet was apparently referring to the 

• Bl, Vo!. VII, p. *8. 

* Ed. by B. Lewis Rios, in tbs Bibliotheca Carnatica, Bangalors, 1808, pp. 8*4. 
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achievements of his patron’s father, who must have accom- 
panied his sovereign Indra III when the latter overran northern 
India. The exact date of this victory of the Rastrakutas cannot 
be settled; but it appears to have happened some time between 
915 and 918 A.D. For the Nausari grant of Indra III which is 
dated in 915 A.D. , contains no reference to these victories; and the 
Dagdapur stone inscription of his son Govinda IV shows that 
he was dead sometime before 23rd December, 918. 1 The defeat 
of the Gurjara-Pratlharas appears to have been complete; but the 
Rastrakutas could not take full advantage of their victory because 
of the confusion in which they were involved after the death of 
Indra III. Amoghavarsa II, who succeeded his father, was 
probably killed and dethroned by his younger brother Govinda 
IV, and the latter in his turn, “ being caught in the chains of 
the eyes of women,” took to “vicious courses” and met his 
destruction. 2 It is however likely that Govinda IV retained 
some hold on the Ganga-Yamuna valley till about the 10th May, 
930 A.D., the date of his Cambay plates. For in verse 28 of 
that inscription “ the Ganga and Yamuna are mentioned as 
doing service in the palace of Govinda IV.” But there is un- 
questioned epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras recovered a substantial portion of their dominions, pro- 
bably by taking advantage of this weakness of the Rasfirakuta 
power. The Asiatic Society’s plate of Vi n&yaka pala (alias 
Mahipala ?), which was issued from Mahodaya, showsTThaf 
Varanasi -Visayu in the Pratisthana -Bhukti, was still under the 
Gurjaras in 988 V.S. (931 A.D.). The Rakhetra stone inscrip- 
tion of the same prince shows that the Gwalior region was under 
Jhim in V.S. 999-1000 (A.D. 942-43). In his attempts to 
recover his dominions Mahipala appears to have been helped by 
a number of his feudatories. One of the Candella fragmentary 


l JBRAS, Vol. XVIII. pp. 267 ft . ; I A, Vol. XII, pp. 332 f. ; JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 

» BO, Vol. I, Part II. pp. 204-06 tad 416-17; El, Vol. VII, pp. 84-85; XIII, 
p. 838. JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pp. 260-61. 
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stone inscriptions of Khajuraho claims that either Har$a or his 
Hon Yasovarmau placed KsitTpala on the throne. 1 The Guhila 
prince Bhatta, who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Mahipala, is credited in V. 26 of the Cliatsu inscription of 
Baladitya with having defeated the armies of the kings of the 
south at the behest of his overlord. 2 3 It is not unlikely, as has 
been suggested, that “ the kings of the south were no other than 
the chiefs of the Rastrakutia army by defeating whom king 
Mahipala regained his territories.” 8 There is therefore some 
incontestable evidence that Mahipala succeeded in recovering a 
portion of hi3 dominions with the assistance of his feudatories. 
There is nothing to shew what the limits of his revived empire 
were. But there is every reason to believe that the blow inflict- 
ed by the Rastrakuias helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the imperial government and its vassals which in the 
end proved fatal to it. Thus, though many of the subordinate 
kings still acknowledged the supremacy of the imperial power in 
their official documents, they resisted by physical force every 
attempt of the sovereign to exert any real authority over them. 
The best example of this state of things is found in the records 
of the Candellas. Though Dhanga retains the name of VinSyaka- 
pala, apparently a Gurjara king, in his inscription even as 
late as A.D. 954, he none the less described his father Yafovar- 
man as having been “ a scorching fire to the Gurjaras.” 4 

Mahlpala-Vinayakapala ruled at least up to about 942-43 
A.D. The following records may be referred to his reign : v 

(1) Ha44ala grant.— This was discovered near “ Hafjdala, 
a large village on the old road from Dholka to Dhandhuka, but 

l El, Vol. I, pp. 121-22, line 10; the name of the prince who helped KjitipSla is 
lost. Kielhorn, who edited the inscription, took this prince to be Hargadeva, while 
Hoernle thought that he wae probably. his son YaSoYerman ; see JRA8, 1904, p. 654 and 
fn. 1. \ 

* El, Vol. XII, pp. 12 and 16, V. 26. 

3 JL, Vol. X, p. 68. 

‘ El, Vol. I, pp. 127 ff., V. 23. 
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belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.” It consists of 52 lines, and 
is written on two semi-elliptical plates. On the first plate “ it 
shows the rude conventional representation of the moon and the 
sun, while it is blank on the second. ’ ’ There are no holes for 
rings. The inscription begins with an invocation to (Siva) 
Dhande^vara. It then proceeds to give the legendary origin of 
the Capas from the cdpa (bow) of Sambhu. Ini the Gapa-vant^a 
was horn Nrpa Vikramarka. His son was Raja Adidaka; his son 
was king Pulakesi; his son was king Dhruvabhata; his younger 
brother was king Dharanlvaraha, resident in Vardhamana (mod. 
Wadhwan in E. Kathiawar), who was Samadhigat-aticsa-maha- 
iabda-Mahasamantadhipati, and who through the favour of 
Rajadhiraja-Par antes nara tfn-Mahipala-deva ruled the Addanaka- 
deta named after his own grandfather. This prince granted to 
Mahesvaracarya on the day of the winter solstice the village 
named Viriikala, which is connected with the Kanthika-*t/ml*. 
It is dated- in Saka. S. 83(1 and was written by Sdmdhinigrahika 
Mahindaka. Taking the date of the inscription into considera- 
tion, Biililer calculated the date of Vikramarka, the founder of 
the feudatory line, as about 800 A.D. The same scholar also 
identified Addann with the modern village of Haddala. 1 

(2) Ashi stone pillar-inscription . — It is recorded on one of 
the faces of a square sandstone pillar that was found at Asni, a 
village about 10 miles north of Fatehpur, the chief town of the 
district of the same name in U.P. The inscription consists of 
14 lines of incorrect Sanskrit prose written in northern Deva- 
nagari of the 10th century. The record opens with the sign «. 
and then mentions Pb.-M.-P Mahisa(ndra?)paladeva-pada« 
nudhijata Pb.-M.-P. Malripiiladevn. In his reign, in the (V) 
year 074, this inscription was set up in a certain caitya of the 
god Yogasvamin. ft made some arrangements for the worship 


i Biihler edited the inscription in 1883 from a facsimile, a paper rubbing, and an 
impression on lead of the second half of the grant in /.I, Vol. XIT, pp. 190.95. The date 
of the record was read by Fleet, ?/»* d, 189‘J, Vol. XVfn, p. 90. 
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of the god by Brahmans and ascetics of the locality. The record 
was written by Suvarnabhadra. 1 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate. — The find-spot of this 
plate, sometimes spoken of as the * Benares plate ’ from the 
fact that it mentions in line 10 Varanasi- Vif aya, is not known. 
It consists of 17 lines, and is written on one side of a single 
plate. “On to the proper right side of the plate there is 
soldered a thick and massive seal with a high raised rim all 

round it; it is rectangular, except that the top of it is raised 

into an arched peak with a slight depression on each side of it. 
In the arch thus formed, there is a standing figure facing full 
front of a goddess, doubtless the Bhagacati,” who is mentioned 
in tli<* inscription. Below this, across the surface of the seal, 
there is the legend in 10 lines in relief. The seal and legend 
are exactly similar to those in the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Mahendrapala. The additional information in the legend 
of this inscription is as follows :--Mahendrapala-de»asta#i/a 
puttras tat-pdddnndhyatah §n- Dehanaga-decyavn utpannah 
Parama-eaisnaco AIa/jaray'«-$rt-Bhojadevas tasya bhrata Sri- 
Mahendrapaladeva -puttras-tayoh-paddnudhyatah-Srl - Malil-devl- 
devyain utpannah Paramddityabhakto Ma/iaraya-tfri-Vinayaka- 
paladevah. The inscription begins with Om svasti, and 
then tells us that it was issued from the Skandhavara situated 
at Mahodaya. Then it again repeats the genealogy given on the 
seal. Next it records the gift of * Pratisthana-Bhu/r taw Var&gasl- 
Visaya-sambaddha-K&i-plrdi-Pathaka-Pratibaddha-Tikk&rikS.-gra- 
ma , to the Bhatta Bhullaka, a student of the Atharvaveda, 
by Yinayakapala. The village of Tikkarika has been identified 


i Edited by Fleet in I A , Vo). XVI, pp. 173*75, iu 1887. The reading of the name of 
Mahipala’s predecessor is not certain. Fleet read it as Mahlpap&la ; Mr B. D. Baoerji 
( MASB , Vol. V, No. 3, p. 65) read the name as Mabindrapala from an impression of ibis 
inscription in the Allahabad exhibition of 1910. Tbia reading however it not supported by 
the plate given by Fleet. The pillar-inscription is now in tbe Municipal garden attached 
to the Town Hall of Fatebpnr. 
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with the modern Tikari, 4 miles due south of Benares. The 
date ( V ) Samvatsara 988, comes last. 1 

\^§y / kakhetra stone-inscription. — This inscription was found 
on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the 
village of Rakhetra, not far from the old site of Chanderi in 
Gwalior. It is written in Sanskrit and incised on a rock-tablet. 
It is dated in Y.S. 999 and 1000, and apparently records the 
construction of some sort of waterworks at a cost of 95 or 90 
crores (of coins) by Vinayakapala. As there is no overlapping 
of dates, we may with some certainty identify him with Mahi- 
pala alias Vinayakapala. 2 

Mahlpala- Vinayakapala was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
pala II by his queen PrasSdhana-devI, some time before V.S. 1003. 
The existence of this prince was revealed by the discovery of the 
Paitabgarh stone-inscription. This stone was found affixed to a 
platform at Partabgarh, the capital of the state of that name in 
Southern Rajputana. The inscription contains 35 lines of 
writing and is naturally divided into four parts. It records 
a series of grants in favour of various shrines attached to 
the monastery of Hari-Rsisvara, who originally lived in Dasa- 
pura (mod. Mandasor). The inscription opens with 2 verses 
invoking the sun-god, followed by two verses in praise of the god- 
dess Durga. Then comes the statement that the inscription was 
issued from the Skandhdvara situated at Mahodaya. Next is 
given the genealogy of the Gurjara-Pratlhftras, which is the 
same as in the Asiatic Society’s plate of Mahlpala as far as 
Mahendrapala. Tasya-putras tatpadanudhy&tab ^n-MahadevySm- 
utpannah Param&ditya-bhakto Mahardja-J$ri-\ inayakapala-devas 


* This inscription was first noticed by Dr. R. L. Mitra in 1848 in the JASB, Vol. 
XVII, part I, pp. 70 ff. In 186*3 Dr. P. Hall noticed it in JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 1 if. 
In 1864 a lithograph of the record was published in the same journal Pleet nest edited 
it from the original plate in 1886 in the IA t Vol. XV, pp. 138-41. He however read 
the date as (Harfa) S. 188. It was corrected by Prof. D. R. Bbandarlrar in the JBRAS , 
Vol. XXI, pp. 406 if.' 

• A81, 1994-26, p. 168. 

74 
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tasyaputras tatpadanudhydtah £n-Devath&ddhi( ?)-nama-nija-kula- 
Prasadhanadevyam-ufpannaA Parama-maheivaro-MahdrdjaSn- 
Mahendrapaladfevafr. This last named king grants the village 
of Kharpara-padraka in the holding of Tala-vargika Hari§ada 
and situated in the vicinity of Ghoij{iS-var§ika, in the western 
Pathaka of Dasapura, to the goddess Vata-YakshinI Devi, whose 
temple was connected with the matha of .Hari IJ^isvara. The 
grant was made in V.S. 1003 at the request of Dhana-Sura. 
The record was written by Purohita Trivikramanatha under the 
orders of Jajja-NSga. It ends with Svahasto’yam Sri-Vidagdhasya 
(line 13). 

The second grant opens with a praise of the princes of the 
Cdhamdndnvaya , who, we are told, were a source of great 
pleasure to Bhojadeva. Then comes the name of Govindaraja, 
of this lineage ; his son Durlavaraja ; his son Indraraja built the 
great temple of the Sun -god known (as Indr&dityadeva at 
Ghonta-varsika). This is an entirely new Cahamana family, 
which appears to have risen to importance in the service of 
Bhoja I (c. 836-90). Next we are told that there was one 
Madhava, who was Mahasamanta-Dandanayaka in Ujjayinl, and 
Sr!-Sarman appointed by Kokkata, who was Baladhikrta serving 
at the feet of Parame&vara ( i.e ., Mahendrapala II?) at Mapdapika 
(mod. Mandu) (line 20). The aforesaid MSdhava (here called 
Tgntrapala-Mahasamanta-Mahadatidandyaka) (line 21) having 
come to TTjjayinl on business and having bathed at the temple of 
Mahftkala, granted on the Mlna-Sariikranti day the village of 
Dhara-padraka for repairs to and maintenance of daily ser- 
vices to the temple of Indraditya deva, at the request of Gaha- 
minanvaya-Mahd8dmanta-$ri-Indra,r&\a l , son of DurlabharSja. 
In line 26 is recorded a grant of a field. It comes to an end 
with Si>(tha8to‘yam Sri-Madhavasya Svahasto’yam Sri-Vidag- 
dhasya. 

Part three opens withlthedate ( V) Sathvat 999, which marked 
the grant of a field named Vavvulika by the side of the river 
NandyS in the village of Pala^a-kupikS to IndrSditya-deva of 
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GhontS-varsi by Maliarafadhiraja Bhartr-patta, son of Khorn- 
mana. G. H. Ojlia lias identified this prince with Bhartr- 
patta II, son of K ho m man a III of Mewar, of the Guhila family. 
The same scholar has suggested the identification of PalS&i- 
kupika with Parasia, about 15 miles south of Mandasor. 

Part four of the inscription records about four minor grants 
to various deities connected with the same matha. Last comes 
the date (V) Samvat 1003. 1 

The facts revealed by the inscription mentioned above show 
that the Gurjaras in 040 A.D. held the Malvva region; and it is 
not unlikely that their power was still acknowledged by the 
feudatories in South and Eastern Rajputana and Central India. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji therefore is certainly wrong when he asserts 
that Malava had never been reoccupied after the northern cam- 
paign of Indra III. 2 However nominal the allegiance paid by 
these feudatories stationed at Mandu, Ojjayinl, and the places 
near about Partabgarh and Mandasor, it is clear that the occu- 
pation of UjjayinI by the Rastrakutas was not continuous till 
the time of Krsipi Ill (c. 940-70 A.D).^ 

(jVtahendrapala II, appears to have been succeeded by his 
brother or half brother Devapala on or before 948-49 A.D. The 
existence of this prince was revealed by the Siyadoni stone-in- 
scription discovered about 10 miles N. N. W. of Lalitpur near 
Jhansi, at Siron Khurd, in the precincts of the Jain temple of 
Santinatha. The inscription contains 46 lines of incorrect 
Sanskrit influenced by the local vernacular. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part (lines 1-39) is written in prose, and 
records a large number of donations made at different times from 
the (V) year 960 down to the (V) year 10*25 by some feudatories 
and private individuals in favour of the god Vis$u and various 
other Brahmanical gods at Siyadoni (mod. Siron). In line 1, 
which is much damaged, we have with the date (V) S. 960 the 

1 Edited by G. tt. Ojlia, in lit, Voi. XlV, pp. 176-68. 

* JBOHS % 1U28, December, p. ISO. 
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natnes of the Pb.-M.-P. Mahendrap&ladeva (meditating on the 
feet of Pb.-M.-P. Bhojadeva). In line 4, with the date (V) S. 
964, the same two princes are mentioned in the same order. In 
line 28, with the date (V) S. 1005, occurs the name of Pb.-M.-P. 
Devapaladeva, meditating on the feet of Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipala- 
deva. As line 40 speaks of a ruler of Mahodaya who granted 
some land to certain Brahmanas of Siyadoni, Kielhorn rightly 
assumed that these rulers were Gurjara- PratThara kings of 
Kanauj. 1 ^ 

It is significant that, unlike the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Vinayakapala, which mentions his predecessor and 
brother Bhoja, this inscription does not give the name of the 
reigning king’s brother and predecessor Mahendrapiila II. It 
is not unlikely therefore that the succession of Devapala was 
not entirely peaceful, and that he may have omitted to mention 
the name of one whom he looked upon as a mere usurper. If 
this was so, then these internal dissensions must have hastened 
the decline and break-up of the Gurjara dominions. Another 
important cause that appears to have helped towards the dis- 
memberment of the Gurjara empire was the revival of the 
Rastrakfltas’ attacks on Northern India. (The Ka rhad plates of 
Kfsna III, dated in 3 aka 880 (A.D. 959), refer to his victories 
in t he North. 2 V. 25 of this inscription, in which he claims to 
have “conquered Sabasrarjuna,’’ has been rightfully interpreted 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as referring to his victories over some 
Cedi rulers of Northern India. In V. 31, we are told that “all 
the feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the island of Simhaia bowed to him out of 
fear of severe punishment, though he himself was obedient (».£*., 
subordinate to his father).’’ Such vague claims in Indian 


1 The ioscriptioD was first noticed by F. Hall in JASB , Vol. XXXI, pp. 6-7. This 
was based on a very imperfect copy of a transcript of the record. Kielhorn then edited it 
in El, Vol. I. pp. 162.79. 

* El, Vol. IV, pp. 278 ff. 
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records of course mean nothing. But V. 30 of the same in- 
scription contains more definite information. It runs as follows : 
“On hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds in the south- 
ern region simply by means of his angry glance, the hope about 
Kalafijara and Citi-akuta vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara.” 1 * These claims of conquests in Northern India are 
supported by the recent discovery of several inscriptions of Krgna 
III in the Ahmedabad district of Gujarat and the Maihar State 
in Baghelkhand Agen cy (C.I.). V'Two of these were found Iff 
the village of Harasola in Ahmedabad, and record grants of land 
in V.S. 1005 (A.D. 919) by the Paramura Sly aka, apparently 
a feudatory of P6.-M~.-P. AkaJava rsa (Kr?na III), t he son of 
Amoghavarsa.'^The third inscription was discovered on a stone 

slab at the village of Jura in the State of Maihar. It is written 

m Kanarese, and “contains The name and the different titles or 
birudas^ol the Ragtrukuta king Krsija III, Akalavarsa, the son of 
Amoghavarsa III, (ilia* Bnddega.” 3 4 5 These inscriptions show 
that some time before the middle of the 10th oentury^Krsna III 
had attacked the Gurjara dominions from the south-west and 
the south-east, and it would seem that he even succeeded for a 
time in capturing the famous forts of CitrakQta (Chitor) and 
Kalanjara from the Gurjara-Pratiharas.* The Deoli and the 
KarhacT p 1 afes ^eem t5 _ indica te that most of these victories of 
Krsna occurred during the lifetime of his father, who died some 
time before 940 A.D. 6 We have seen that the attack of Indra 


1 El, Vol. I V, p. 284 ; V. 3U also occurs in the Deoil plates of the same king, see 
JBRAS , Yol. XVIII, p. 247, lines 7-8 of tbe second side of plate II. 

4 PTOC , Madras. 1925, pp. 303-08 ; El, V ol. XIX, pp. 236 If. JBORS, December, 
1926, pp. 479 if. 

3 MASI, No- 23. The Hftihayas oj Tripuri and their Monuments, pp. 11 and 117 ; 
JBORS, December, 1928, pp. 476 if. 

4 Mr. K. D. Banerji suggests that tbe Citrakuta of these inscriptions should be 
identified with the place of tbe same name near K&lafijara, in the Banda District. See 
JBORS , 1928, p. 481. But I think that tbe famous fort of Chitor is here meant. The two 
forts were apparently the objective of the two expeditions which penetrated the Gurjara 
territory from the S.W. and S.E. 

5 El, Vol. IV, p. 279. 
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I II p roceeded by way of Ujjayinl. The Partabgarh inscription, 
dated in 945-40 A.D. however shows that the Gurjaras had recover- 
ed Malwa. ^Their possession of the fort of Mandu in that year 
’proba bly le d the Bastrakutas in the reign of Amoghavarsa III to 
"avoid the Malwa route and attempt a flanking movement TronT 
the~south-west and the south-east. The inscriptions mentioned 
above show that their strategy was brilliantly successful. An- 
other jnteresting^act to be noted in this connection is'the' 
mention of t he Gurjara dom inion in connection with the forts of 
C hitor~ and Kalaniara This shows that the Guhilots and the 
Candellas were as late as 959 A.D. regarded still as feudatories 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. It is therefore not difficult to under-' 
stand why Dhahga should mention the name of Vinayakapala as 
his overlord in his Khajuraho inscription, dated in 954 A.D- 
Thus though the Candellas claimed victories over the Gurjaras 
before 954 A.D. they none the less must have retained in their 
outward relations an attitude of formal subordination to the 
effete imperial government at Kanauj. 1 

The end of the reign of Devapala brings us again to a 
period of confusion in the chronology of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

I have already pointed out the difficulty of accepting the identi- 
fication of the Vinayakapala of Dhahga’s Khajuraho inscription 
(dated in V.S. 1011)* with the Mahlpala-Vinayakapala whose 
known dates range between Saka S. 836 and V.S. 1000. If the 
former is to be accepted as a separate ruler of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hara line of Kanauj, how are we to connect him with that line? 
The only suggestion so far advanced is based on the custom 
sometimes found in Indian royal families of naming the grand- 
sons after the grandfather. According to this suggestion, 
Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription may have been a son 


1 Dr. R. C. Mazumdar (JL t Vol. X, p. 69) has in this connection pointed out the 
relations of the ruierB of Oudh and the later Mughuls of Delhi. A more interesting in- 
stance is probably that of the Buwayhids of ltay and the later Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 
* A7, Vol. I, pp. 127 ff. 
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of Mahendrapala of the Partabgarh inscription.^ Another diffi- 
culty is the identification of the Maharajadhiraja Mahipala of the 
Bayana stone-inscription of Citralekha, dated in V.S. 1012 
(c. A.D. 956). This inscription consists of 22 lines of writing, 
and records the erection of a temple of Visiju by a queen named 
Citralekha during the reign of Mahipala^ (Citralekha was the 
daughter of one Bajayika and married Mangalaraja, who may 
perhaps beide ntifie d with the Kacchapag hata p rince of the same 
name mentioned in the G walior Sasbahu tem ple inscri ption of 
Jtfahipala. dated in__V. S. 11 50. The inscription records the 
grant of two villages to the god NSrayana. Of the villages 
mentioned Gograpura has been identified with modern Gogera in 
tahsil Weir, Nagapalll with modern Navali in tahsil Bayana, 
arid Hadhapalll with mod. Hadholi a village in the district_of 
Hi ndaun in Jaipur state. 2 Mr. R. D. Banerji’s suggestion that 
the Mahipala of this record is a prince of the imperial Pratihara 
line of ^Kariauj, is certainly plausible, and if accepted will give 
us a Mahipala II. As the BayariaTnscription gives no genealogy 

Mahipala we can only accept the tentative suggestion that he 
may have been a son of Devapala and grandson of Mahipala I. 
The situation is further complicated by the discovery of a 
fragmentary stone-inscription at Osia of the Pratihara Vatsaraja, 
dated in V.S. 1013. The inscription was found incised on a 
slab built in the wall of the mandapa of a Jain temple.* As an 
epigraph of Vatsa the father of Nagabhata II was found at Osia, 
it may be assumed that the place was still situated within the 
Gurjara dominions. Was this Vatsa then a Pratihara of Kanauj ? 
If so, where are we to place him on the genealogical table? His 

> IA, 1928, p. 238. 

• ASl, WG. 1919, pp. 43.44; ibid, 1920, p. 47. IA, Vo!. XIV, p. 10; ibid, Vol. 
XV, pp. 36 ff. 

* Noticed by D. R. Bhandarkar, ASl, WG, 1907, Section XI, p. 16; see also 
the list of inscriptions, ibid, p. 7, No. 2302. Mr. D. G. Ganguli drew my attention to this 
epigraph. V. Smith in his article on the Garjara-Pratlharss has confused this Osia inscrip- 
tion with the Osia inscription of Vatta the father of Nagabhata II, and has wrongly given 
the date of the latter epigraph as V.S. 1013, thus placing the father 141 years later than 
the sons see JR AS , 1009, p. 66, No. 1. 
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date of course places him after the Mahlpala (II?) of the Bayana 
inscription. The acceptance of this Vatsaraja as a member of 
the imperial family of Kanauj would then involve us in the 
supposition that three princes, Vinayakapala II, Mahlpala 
II, and Vatsa II, ruled in rapid succession, during the period 
V.S. 1011-13. This of course is not impossible, but at the 
same time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been 
representatives of local branches of the family cannot entirely 
be avoided. The Gurjara-Pratlhara empire was certainly 
declining since the capture of Mahodaya by Indra III. The 
renewal of the invasions under Krsna III helped to disintegrate 
the empire and give rise to local lines, some of whom at least 
may have been related to the imperial stock. In the present state 
of our knowledge however it is better to keep an open mind and 
await the discovery of fresh material before formulating any 
definite opinion on the point. 

Three years after the date of the Osia inscription we find 
a Mahdrdjadhirdja-Parame4vara Mathanadeva, son of Mahurdja- 
dhiraja Savata of the Gurjara-Pratlhara family ( anoaya ), 
acknowledging allegiance to Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipaladeva-podanw- 
dhyatak Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapaladeva. This is revealed by the 
Rajor stone-inscription, discovered among the ruins of the city 
of Parnagar, which lie south of the village of Rajor or Rajorgadh 
in the Rajgadh district of Alwar State, about 28 miles S.W. 
of the town of Alwar. The inscription contains 23 lines of 
writing, and is dated in the reign of Vijayapala in (V) S. 1016 
(A.D. 960). On this date Mathanadeva, who resided in Rajya- 
pura (mod. Rajor), granted V&ihidLpotiikii-Bhbga-santbaddha- 
Vyaghrapati k-i-grdni'i (probably mod. village of Baghor near 
Rajor), to the god Lacehukesvara Mahadeva (so 1 named after 
his mother Lacchuka). An interesting fact in connection with 
this grant is the separate mention of fields cultivated by the 
Gurjaras (Gurjjara-vnhita-su ma«ta-ksetra ) . 1 

1 The inscription was first published by Dr v B. L. Mitra in the PASB , 1879, 
pp. 157 ff. ; it was then printed in the Pracinalekham&la of the K&vyam&la, Vol. 1. 
pp. 58 ff. Kielhorn next edited it in El , Vol. Ill, pp. 263-87 » 
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This Vijayapala may with some certainty be said to be 
another son of Mahlpala I. The decay of Gurjara-Pratlhara 
power is amply shown by the assumption of imperial titles by 
his feudatory Mathanadeva. The addition of the title Parame - 
&vara to his father’s Maharajadhiraja may indicate the gradual 
growth of independence in the local dynasty at the cost of the 
imperial power. This inscription therefore further illustrates 
the tendency towards the disintegration of the empire which was 
first observed in the Candella records. The Khajuraho 

insc riptions of Dha nga (V.j>. 1011), though it mentions the 

name of VinSyakapala nevertheless gives the area of DhaAga’s 
dominions as extending “as far as KSlanjarft, as far as Bhasvat, 
on the banks of the river of Malava, from here to the banks of 
the river Kalindi, and from here also to the frontiers of the 
Cedi c ountry and even as far as the mountains called Gopa’ 1 ' 
(V. 45). 1 The area indicated includes practically the whole of the 
provmceTof Central India. The possession of Kalanjara shows 
that the R¥s t raku tas’were’ expel led from that fort by the Can- 
dell as, the nomin al feudatories_ of the Gurjaras, some time 
before 954 A. D._ The capture of the fort of Gwalior and the 
extensioiTof Candella power to the Jumna must have struck 
severe blows at the very foundation of Gurjara-Pratlhara sove- 
reignty; and it was not long after this that the whole imperial 
structure crumbled into pieces, giving rise to independent 
dynasties in the provinces. The Mau stone inscription of 
Madanavarman informs us that the Narendra Dhanga, “ having 
defeated on the battlefield the king of Kanyakubja, (who had 
subdued) all princes obtained exalted sovereignty (samrajya ) .’ ’* 
This defeat of the Kanauj monarch must have happened some 
time after 954 A.D., and it is significant that the name of the 


* El, Vol. I, pp. 129 and 134. 

* Ibid, p. 197, V. 3. 
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Gurjara-Pratlh&ra sovereigns does not occur in Candella inscrip- 
tions after this date. In the Sasbahu inscription of Mahlpala, 
the Kacchapaghata Vajradaman is said to have “by honest 
means put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhinagara, 
his proclamation drum... ..resounded in Ihc fort of Gopadri, 
conquered in battle by his irresistible strong arm.” 1 Th e 
date of Vajr adaman is supplied by his fragmentary Gwalior 
image inscription dated in V.S. 10 34 (A.D. 977). 8 It seems 
likely that the Kacchapaghatas during this period acted as the 
^subordinates of the Candellas, who were gradually growing power- 
ful in Bundelkhand. Th e Baroda plates of Mularaja dated in V.S. 
1030 (A.D. 974) show that the Caulukyas had established them- 
selves in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 3 As the recently discovered 
Ahmedabad grant of Paramara Siyaka II is dated in V.S. 1026 
(A.D. 970), 4 it seems probable that the Caulukyas ousted the 
Ragtrakuta feudatories from that area between 970 and 974 A.D. 
Pushed from the west by the Caulukyas, the Paramaras were gradu- 
ally driven into Malwa, which must have passed into their posses- 
sion some time before V.S. 1031 (A.D. 973-74).^_For in that year 
the Paramara Maharajadhiraja Viikpatiraja issued his Dharma- 
purl grant from UjjayinT.*_ It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that this city and Mandu were in the possession of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas at least up to V.S. 1003, the date of the 
Partabgarh inscription of MahendrapSla IL In the East and 
South-east the Kalacuris had already established themselves as 
independent powers in the U.P. and the Central Provinces. 
Tthere is some reason to believe that the Kalacuris, like the 
Candellas, were also at first feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. 0 In the Kalha plates of Sodhahdeva Gunambodhi 

» 1A Vol. XV, pp. 86 ff. 

• JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 893. 

» WZKM, Vol. V, p. 800. 

4 El, Vol. XIX, pp. 177-79. 

• I A, Vol. VI, pp. 61 i. 

• El, Vol. VH, pp. 884, V. 9; Vol. I, pp. 264 ff. V. 17 ; Vol. II. pp. 306 ff., V. 7. 
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is said to have obtained some land from Bhoja I, while in the 
Bilhari plate of Yuvarftjadeva II and Benares grant of Karga, 
Kokalla I is said to have supported Bhoja I in the north. In 
V. 8 of the Goharwa plates of Karna one of his predecessors, 
Laksma^araja, is said to have defeated the Gurjara king along 
with other princes of Northern and Southern India. 1 As 
Lak$ma$araja is four generations earlier than Gangeya, who 
died about 1041 A.D., he can be safely placed in the neighbour- 
hood of the middle of the 10th century A.D. In the west the 
Cahamanas had already become an independentp ower before 
V.S. 1013 (A.D. 957), the date of the Harsa stone-inscription of 
Vigraharaja, 2 while in the south-west the Guhilots appear to 
have become also independent soon after V.S. 1003. The 
Partabgarh inscription of that date contains the record of a 
grant of some land by the (Guhila) Maharajadhiraja Bhartrpatta 
in V. S. 999 (A.D. 943). The fact that he married a 
Ra$trakuta princess 3 may indicate that he allied himself with 
the traditional enemies of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. This 
alliance may have been brought about after the capture of 
Chitor by Krsna ITI. In the North-west the pressure of the 
Muhammadan Turks, which was to drive the Sahis of Kabul 
beyond the Sutlej, had already commenced. 4 Thus when 
Rajyapala, son of VijayapS-la ascended the throne, some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire pro- 
bably did not extend much beyond the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

I have already referred to the part played by the Gurjara- 
Pratlh&ra empire in stemming the tide of Arab invasions from 
Sind. 8 Fortunately for the Hindu principalities in the interior 
of India, the Arab power in Sind declined in the 9th century and 


* Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 142. 

* Ibid , Vol. II. p. 124 ; see also p. 119 for another inscription of the same prince, dated 
in V. 1030. 

* V. 4 of the Atpur inscription of daktikuroara, I A, 1910, p. 191. 

* TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I» p. 13 ; see also supra, pp. 80 ff. 

* See supra, pp. 10, 16-17, 670-71 and 678-79, etc. 
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became moribund simultaneously with the decay of Gurjara- 
Pratihara power. 1 But soon after the middle of the tenth 
century the Turks appeared before the north-western gates of 
India, carrying the banner of Islam. The establishment of the 
Yaminl dynasty at Ghazni in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. synchronised with the dismemberment of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire. Before the inevitable ‘ political 
readjustment ’ could take place, the hungry Turks had swooped 
down upon the smiling Indian plains, carrying fire and rapine. 
The process thus set in motion culminated in the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Turk as the imperial power in Northern 
India. It was probably not the first time that India was invaded 
and conquered by the Turks. But those Turks as well as other 
foreigners who entered India before this time had become 
gradually assimilated into its elastic social system. This time 
however the Turks entered India as the proselytes of Semitic 
Islam, which refused to compromise its fundamental social and 
religious tenets. Thus the 10th century of the Christian era, 
which saw the dismemberment of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
and the arrival of the Muhammadan Turk in India, marked an 
epoch in the history of India. Since then, in spite of efforts at 
rapprochement on both sides, India has practically remained 
divided into two mutually repellent units. The problem that 
confronted Indian administration in the tenth century remains 
still unsolved after the lapse of more than nine hundred years. 

When Sabuk-tigln ascended the throne in about 977 A.D., 
he found his way into India blocked by the Sahis of Kabul. He 
and his son Mahmud had to fight a series of engagements before 
they could destroy these guardians of the north-western gates of 
India. Of these, two were very important ; and if we may 
believe some late historians, a confederacy of North Indian 
princes helped the Sahi kinds on these two occasions. One of 
these was fought in about 991 A.D. between Laghman and 


1 See supra , pp. 16-17, 
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Ghazni, probably in the Kurram valley. We are told by Firishta 
that “ the neighbouring Rajas supplied troops and money, parti- 
cularly those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kalinjar,. and Kanauj, whose 
forces having united in the Punjab, the whole composed an 
army of a hundred thousand.” The names of these princes 
are not found in the Tabqat-i-Akban. But what is more 
significant is that even the contemporary * official history,’ 1 of 
‘Utbl fails to give the names of any of these princes. 2 * * * It is 
curious that an author who was in such intimate relations with 
the Yaminls, and whose object in writing his Kitab was 
certainly not to conceal any facts which would tend to increase 
the glory of his master’s house, should fail to mention these 
princes if their contingents were really present in the battle-field. 
In any case the assumption that any Gurjara-PratThara ruler 
personally took part in the struggle appears to be unsupported by 
any evidence. Even Firishta only alludes to the “supply of 
troops and money ” by the princes, in response to the appeal of 
Jayapftla. The same arguments also apply in the case of the 
battle which took place in about 1008 A.D. According to 
Firishta, the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj and 
Delhi entered into a confederacy, and collecting their forces, ad- 
vanced towards the Punjab. It is surprising, that ‘Utbl notices 
no such awakening to a common danger amongst the princes 
and peoples of India, which, according to Firishta, led to some- 
thing like a national confederacy against the Islamic invaders, 
and even omits from his account the names of all these kings and 
principalities. 1’nder the circumstances it is, I think, useless to 
speculate as to the identity of the princes who may have partici- 
pated in these campaigns. 8 The dates of the battle show that 
if the lists in Firishta’s Ta'rikh are not later fabrications, 

1 Margoliouth, Arabic Historians , University of Calcutta, 1930, p, 14. 

2 The TKA of Ibn ul-Athlr, which was composed within a century of the death of 

Mftfemud, also does not mention the names of these allies of the S&his. See Bulak edn., 

1874, Vol. IX. 

• 8ee supra, pp. 83 ff., and 91 fit. 
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the Gurjara- Pratihara princes who might have participated in 
these battles were either Vijayapala or RajyapSla. 

The existence of Bajyapala is revealed by the Jhusi grant 
of Trilocanapala, dated in Y.S.1084 (A.D. 1027). 1 We know 
from this inscription that Pb.-M.-P. Bajyapala meditated on the 
feet of Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapala. He thus appears to have been a 
son of Vijayapala, whose only date so far known is 960 A.D. 
Thus Bajyapala must have succeeded Vijayapala some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. It was probably this prince who 
was ruling in Kanauj about 1018 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud 
invaded the Ganges- Jumna valley. ‘Utbl tells us that on the 
20th of Bajab 409 A.H. (1018 A.D.) 2 Mabmud after crossing the 
Jumna appeared at Baran (mod. Bulandshalir) . Haradatta, its 
prince, probably a feudatory of the Kanauj rulers, is said to have 
submitted to the Sultan and proclaimed his anxiety for conver- 
sion and rejection of idols with 10,000 followers. The chief 
whose fort was next attacked was Kulacandra. The position of 
his principality, which must have been near about Baran, is 
not defined; but he is said to have bravely resisted Mabmud. 
“ Nearly 50,000 men were killed or drowned and became a prey of 
beasts and crocodiles” before Kulacandra finding further resistance 
hopeless, slew himself and his wife with his own dagger. Mah- 
mud next came to Mathura. The city was surrounded by a wall of 
* hard stone’ ; two gates opened upon the river flowing by it, and it 
“ was erected on strong and lofty foundations.” It will perhaps 
suffice to give us some idea of the magnificence of this city 
of temples if we only quote Mabmud’s account of the large 
temple that stood in the centre of the city : “If one should wish 


* I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 98-36. 

* Nix&m ud-Din (TA, Tr. B. Dey, p. 10) and Firisbta (Briggs* Trans. , Vol. I f p. 56) 

also give the same date. The date 407 A.H. given by Ibn ul-Athir ( TKA, Bulak, 1874, 
Vol. IX, p. 98) and by Mlrkbond- (Raufflt Lucknow Test, 1874, p. 740) appears 

to be wrong. It is very easy to mistake niDe, (tis*) for seven (sab*). Ebond 

Mir (Habib us^Siyar, Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. II, Chapter IV, p. 93), gives the correct 
date, *409 A.H. 
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to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do 
it without expending an hundred thousand red dinars, and it 
would occupy two hundred years, even though the most experi- 
enced and able workmen were employed.” The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the temples however failed to protect them from 
destruction. For “ the Sultan gave orders that all the temples 
should be burnt with naphtha and Are and levelled with the 
ground.” Mabmud next reached Kanauj, which was protected 
by “seven distinct forts washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
under them like the ocean.” At the advance of the Sultan 
there was panic in the “city of ten thousand temples.” “Many 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad 
like so many wretched widows and orphans.” Rajyapala appears 
to have been almost deserted. ‘Utbl specifically mentions that 
he had at this time but a few men with him. Finding resis- 
tance hopeless, he left Kanauj and “ fled across the Ganges.” 
The unfortunate people of the country “ either accepted Islam 
or took up arms against him : (Mahmud) collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired.” We are told that, the seven forts of 
Kanauj which must have been all deserted were captured in a 
single day. The Sultan then gave up the city to be sacked. 
Amongst the citizens “those who did not fly were put to 
death.” 1 * * 


i Elliot , Vol. II, p. 41-46. I have followed the contemporary account of the TY ; 
Nizam ud-Din and Firishta appear to give a defective account of this campaign. They 
are clearly wrong when they say that Mahmud first captured Kanauj and then Baran 
and Mathura. These two places lay in the way of Mahmud from the Punjab to Kanauj, 
and it is much easier to agree with 4 Utbf who says that Mahmud captured those places 
before he came to Kanauj. The name of the Kanauj prince is also wrongly given by the 
last two authorities. Nizam ud-Din (Text, Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta, 1911, p. 12), 

gives the name as Kurah ( ) ; Firishta (Lucknow Text, 1864, p. 29), though he claims 

to have consulted the work of 'Utbf, blindly follows him in giving the same name. Elliot 
read the name given by 'Utbl as Rdi Joip&l , while Reinaud gave it as ' Btjt Phi * and 

* RajaipAl,’ which all seem to be variants of Bftjyaphla, see Elliot , Vol. II, p. 46, fn. 2. In 
the KZA, p. 76, the name is given ss the British Museum MS. of the TJf, 
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After the plunder and desecration of Kanauj, the city appears 
to have remained deserted by its inhabitants. Al-Blrunl, who 
wrote his Indica about 1030 A.l)., describes it as “a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate, since the 
capital has been transferred thence to the city of Bari, east of 
the Ganges. Between the two towns there is a distance of 
three to four days’ marches.” 1 It has been generally assumed 
from this that Rajyap&la after escaping from Kanauj established 
his capital at Bari. s In any case Riijyapala was not in Kanauj 
when in the following year Mahmud (410 A.H=1019 A.D) 3 
“turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors.” We are 
told by ‘Utbi that “he obtained a large amount of booty before 

he reached the river, known by the name of Rahib 

Barujaybal y) was encamped on the other side of the river, 

as a measure of security in consequence of this sudden attack, 
with his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sultan, 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the river.” 
The account then proceeds to say that at Mahmud’s direction a 
detachment of his troops effected a landing on the opposite bank 
in spite of opposition. Encouraged by their success the rest of 


(Add. 23, 341 f. 143a), the name is given as ^ which may well be a mistake for 

In the Arabic Text of the same work edited by 1 All and Sptenger (Delhi, 1847, p. 403) 
the name is written as JUiA.)jIn another Arabic Text of the TY, printed on the margin 

of TKA , (Bulak, 1874, Vol. II, p. 79) the name of the king is given as - TAM 

(ibid, pp. 98 and 115) itself gives the name as JUxaJj an( * J lu )y 1° the Rauznt u 8. Safa 
of MIrkhoud (Text, Lucknow, 1874, p. 740) the name is given as JUxa* He sppears 
to have mistaken the j ^ of the name given by 'DfcbF He thus thought he was quite 

righ£ in writing Rdy Jaypdl as Jayp&l Ray. The Hubib us-Siyar of bis grandson Khond 
Mir (Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. II, Chap IV, p. 23) gives the name of the king as 
Thus * R&jyap&la ' was gradually changed into 4 Jayapala.’ 
i Trans, by Sachau, Triibner, Vol. I, p. 199. 

a See KZA, p. 76, on this point. On the approach of Mahmud in A.D. 1019 Taru- 
jaipfil went towards Bftrl. 

3 JM, Trans, by B. Dey, 1013, p. 12. 
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the army crossed the river, not without considerable difficulty, 
and put their enemy to flight. “Some of the infidels asked for 
mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed, and the rest took to flight, and *270 gigantic ele- 
phants fell into the hands of the Musulmans.” There has been 
some difference of opinion about the identification of this 
Bariijaybal. Nizam ud-Dln gives the name as Taru-Jaypal or 
Narii-Jaypal, which seems to be clearly the same name as that 
given by ‘fJtbl. 1 Baru can very easily be transformed into Ta.ru 
or Naru in the Perso-Arabian script. It is difficult to say how 
the confusion first arose, but I think it is bet.ter to accept the 
contemporary text of ‘Utbl. That Nizam ud-Dfn was not free 
from mistakes is shown by the fact that he describes the battle 
as having taken place on the river Jun (i.e., Jumna), while 
‘Utbi clearly says that it was fought on the Rahib. a The 
theory that Taru-Jaypal or Naru-Jaypal must be differentiated 
from Baru-Jaybal rests upon a statement of Nizam ud-DIn, who 
in giving Mahmud’s reason for invading India in 410 A.H. 
writes : “It has been handed down, that when the Sultan heard 
that a Raja of the name of Nanda ( ) had slain the Raja of 

Kannouj, because the latter had submitted and rendered alle- 
giance to him he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nandfc, 
and in the year 410 he again invaded Hindustan.” * Thus it is 
assumed that when Mahmud invaded India, the Kanauj king 
Rajyapala, 4 who ruled in 109 A.H., had been killed by Nanda 


1 Ibn ul Athlr, in his TKA, (Buiak, 1874, Vol. IX, pp, 115A6) gives the u a me as 
The argument that TnrH or Naru may be mistakes for Baru applies also for 

Pnru . It is only a <\ue^tion of dots, the omission of which is very usual in Pcrso- A» abic 
MSS. 


J The KZA f p. 76, says that the battle took place when both the armies had crossed 
the Ganges and wh eD Taru-Jaypal was on his way to Bari. Habib (v*!>) is identified 

with modem R&mganga, which rises in the GarhwaL hills (30°5 / N, 790° 12‘ E') and falls 
into the Ganges a little above Kanauj, after a total course of about 370 miles. See Elliot , 
Vol. I, p. 49, fn. 6; AAK t Vol. II, p. 46, fn. 1 ; IGI , V 0 1. XXI, p. 175. 

* TA 9 Trans, by Dey, p. 12. 

4 Identified by these scholars with Baru- Jay pal, or Purtl-Jaypal first mentioned by 
*Utb! in connection with Mahmud's expedition in A.H. 409. See Elliot , Vol. II, p. 461. 
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whose name is taken to be a mistake for Gavda, the Candella 
ruler. 1 So the prince who opposed Mahmud on the Rfthib must 
have been his son Trilocanapala. 1 Now so far as names are 
concerned the following table will, I hope, show that there is no 
inherent improbability that the name Trilocanap&la might be 
corrupted in Arabic script into Baru, Paru, Taru, or Naru- 
Jaypftl : 

JUij. yy — Trilocanapala 
J 1 * #*- yy — Tarlujaypal 
Jh** 1 * * * Taru jay pal 8 

)ji — Barujaypal 
JUia. jy— NarujaypSl 
J#*- Paruj ay pal . 

But there are some strong objections to the supposition that 
all these names refer to one and the same person, viz., Trilocana- 
pala. The name Baru-jaybal first occurs in ‘Utbl’s account in 
connection with the description of Mahmud’s first expedition 
into the Ganges valley in 409 A. H. 4 After describing the 
flight of Rajyapala from Kanauj, he proceeds to give us the 
account of Mahmud’s subsequent conflicts in the same expedi- 
tion with the other neighbouring princes. One of these was 
Chand Ril and between him and Baru-jaybal, we are told “ there 
bad been constant fights in which many men and warriors had 
fallen in the field;... at last they consented to peace, in order to 
save further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Baru-jaybal sought his old enemy’s daughter, that he might give 
her in marriage to his son> Bhlmpal, thus cementing the peace 
between them forever, and preserving their swords within their 


1 JRAS, 1909, Part I, p. 284 fn. 

* Identified by these scholars with Taru-jaypAl or Naru-jaypal. 

1 This form actually occurs in the recently published text of the almost contemporary 

(c. 1048 A.D.) KZA, p 76. One of the MSS, of TA , consulted by Elliot also gives this form ; 

see Elliot, Vol. II, p. 463. 

* Note also the statement of TA (Trans, p. 12) that Narn-jaypftl before 410 A.H. 1 bad 

several times fled before his armies.* 
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sheaths. He sent his son to obtain the bride from Chand Ral 
who imprisoned the son and demanded retribution for the losses 
which had been inflicted by the father.” 1 * 3 Now the author was 
here describing incidents which occurred before 410 A.H., and 
already by this time this Baru-jaybSl was to all appearances an 
independent prince and a contemporary of Rajyapala with sons 
of marriageable age. This difficulty was probably present in 
the minds of S. de Sacy and Elliot when they assumed this 
Baru-jaybSl to be identical with Rajaybal or Rajyapala.* The 
difference of the two names of course remains an obstacle in 
accepting the identification. But in Arabic I is often written in 
MSS. as 3) and can readily be mistaken for a > It is not impos- 
sible that the initial v was originally the Arabic preposition 
meaning ‘to, at or with,’ which was wrongly thought by the 
scribe to he a part of the name. The mistake thus started may 
have been perpetuated in all subsequent spellings of the name. 8 
In any case if we accept ‘Utbl’s account as real history it seems 
impossible that Baru-jaybal should be identified with the son and 
successor of Rajyapala though it is not impossible that he may 
have been a contemporary ruler of some other dynasty. But 
there is another objection. The Dubkhund stone-inscription of 
the Kacchapaghata Vikramasimha dated in V.S. 1145 (A.D.1188) 
tells us that his great-grandfather Arjuna, being “anxious to serve 
the illustrious Vidyadhara deva had fiercely slain in a great 

battle the illustrious Rajyapala ”. 4 _A_ Candfillainscription 

from Mahoba tells us that Vidyadhara “ caused the destruction 


1 Elliot, Vol. n, pp. 47 48. 

* Ibid.p. 46, to. 2 and p. 47, fn . 2 ; alsopp. 461 ff. 

3 This is much more probable than the suggestion that the name should be read as 
Pur-i- Jaypal in the sense of 'sou of Jay pal.’ Pur is an old Persiau word and is seldom used 
by the Persian historians in the sense of a son. It is certainly not Arabic. If the Arabic 
writers wanted to write ‘son of Jayp&l,' they would have probably written 'ibn Jayp&l.' I 
am indebted for this suggestion to Dr. W. Mirza of the Ijuckuow University. KZA 
(p. 76), while giving the name as Taru-Jayp&l sometimes omits the first portion and gives 
the name as Jarp&l. Apparently be did not consider Turu as an essential part of this name. 

4 El, Vol. II, p. 237, lines 10, etc. 
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of the king of Kanauj.” 1 These two inscriptions when jointly 
read leave us in on doubt that this Rajyapala was the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king of Kanauj and the same ruler whose name is 
spelt by the Arab writer as Rajaybal. Thus Rajyapala was a 
contemporary of the Candella Vidyadhara and the Kacchapa- 
ghata Arjuna, and therefore alive at the time of Mahmud’s 
second expedjtion against Kanauj when Nanda (Ganda ?), the 
father of Vidyadhara was still the Candella king. 2 So far as 
facts were available at the time, Prof. R. C. Mazunidar, I think, 
was right in describing as “gratuitous ” the attempt to harmon- 
ise Nigam ud-Din’s account with the epigraphic evidence, by 
supposing Vidyadhara the destroyer of Rajyapala to be the 
crown prince of Nanda (Ganda ?). But since he wrote I have 
come across the following account of these incidents in the 
Arabic history Ta'rlkh ul- Kamil of Ibn ul-Athlr (died 
A.D. 1234) : “In this year, 409, 8 Yamin ud-Daulah started 
on an expedition towards India, and he made larger prepara- 
tions than he had done before. The reason of all this prepara- 
tion was that when he had conquered Kanauj and its ruler, 

called the Ray, had tied away and Mahmud returned to 

Ghazna, Blda ( l»xo ) the accursed, who was the greatest of 
the rulers of India in territory and had the largest armies, and 
whose territory was named Kajuraha ( sent messen- 
gers to the Ray of Kanauj, who was named Rajaypal ( ) 

rebuking him for his flight and the surrender of his territories 
to the Musalmans. A long quarrel ensued between them, which 
resulted in hostilities ; and as each of them prepared to fight 
the other, they marched out and met and fought, and Rajaypal 
was killed, 4 and most of his soldiers also perished ; and this 

* Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 219 and 222, V. 22. 

» JL, Vol. 7, p. 74, fn. 

3 This date is wrong and short by one year. Though generally reliable, the Bulak 

Ed. of this work is not free from mistakes. Thus it has for on p. 98. 

4 Tbe KZ.\, p. 76, says " In 110 A.H. Yamin ud-Daulab led an expedition againBt 
Nandfi. who had killel K&jbSl, the Amir of ICanauj, and had admonished him for running 
away from tbe armies of Mahmud." 
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success added to the mischief and refractoriness of Blda, and 
his fame spread throughout India. Then one of the rulers 
of India whose territory had been conquered by Yamln ud- 
Daulah, and whose armies had been routed, went to Blda and 
entered his service and sought his protection. He (Blda) 
promised to restore to him his country an. I to protect him, 
but he made the coming of winter and the continuous fall of 
the rains an excuse. Now when this news reached Yamln 

ud-Daulah he was disturbed and prepared for fight ” [On 

his way from Ghazni he chastised the Afghans, passed through 
the narrow passes in their country, and gradually reached the 
Ganges and crossed it.] “After that he hastened on and on his 
way he heard about a king of India called Parujaypal 
He fled before him and sought the shelter of Blda, so that the 
latter might protect him. Mahmud traversed stages after 
stages and overtook Tarujaypal and his followers on the 14th of 
Shaban; between him and the Hindus there was a deep river. 1 
Some of his followers crossed the river and reached the enemy, 
and engaged him in battle. Then he himself with the remain- 
der of his army also cro ?sed over, and they fought for the 
greater part of the day, and Parujaypal and his followers were 

defeated, a large number being slain and captured Their 

king fled, wounded, and he did not know what to do. So be 
sent a message to Yamin ud-Daulah requesting peace. But 
Mahmud refused and did not agree to any conditions except 
IslSm, and slfew innumerable of his soldier?,. Barujaypal started 
to meet Blda, but some of the Hindus surprised him and killed 
him (Barujaypal). ’ ’ 2 


1 This is certainly the liihib of ‘Utbl. 

2 TKA % Bulak, 1874, Vol. IX, pp. 115-16. The KZA simply says : “ Nanda had 
jitoraised to help Tarii-jaypal and had agreed to take an army to his country. Jay pal 
crossed the Ganges and came towards Bari. Amir Mahmud also crossed the river and 
scattered those armies. Jaypal fled away with a few Hindus.” I am indebted to Or. 
W. Mirza for these translations. 
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The statement quoted above solves some of the problems 
which so Long confronted the historians of India. Ibn ul- 
Athlr clearly says that the person who killed Rajyap&la was 
Bida of Khajuraho. As Ibn ul-Athlr lived within a century 
of the death of Mabmud, his statement must be accepted as 
more reliable than the later account of Nigam ud-Dln. Thus 
it is apparent that the Nanda (JuAi) of the latter writer was 
a mistake not for Gaij4a, as Cunningham supposed, but for 
Bida (law). 1 * Apart from other considerations the following 
comparison of i lie letters will show that Bids can be corrupted 
into Nanda much more easily than Gaw4a : 

Bids Ganda IjAT 

Nanda law Nanda laJJ 

It is also important to remember that the name Ganda ends 
in a short a and therefore should properly be written as 
or •aii' and not with an at the end. 3 * * * 7 That reduces further 
the resemblance of Ganda and Nanda. It can therefore be 
accepted that the person meant was Vidyadhara the son and 
successor of Ganda. Bida is a mistake for bjj, the phonetic equi- 
valent in Arabic of Vidya, the first portion of the name of the 
Candella prince. As this statement of Ibn ul-Athir agrees with 
epigraphic evidence, there remains absolutely no doubt that 
about 409-10 A.H. Ganda was already dead. 

Another problem that is solved is the question about the 
causes that induced Habmiid to invade India about 410 A.H. On 
the authority of Nigam ud-Dln it was assumed by V. A. Smith 
that Rajyapala was killed by an * alliance ’ of Hindu states for 


l It was ia the middle of the 19th cent ary, that Cunningham first suggested that 

Firishta’s Nanda was a misreading for Qun<fa ; see his A8R for 1862-68-64-05, Vol. II 

(Simla, 1871), p.452. This has been accepted by most scholars. E. Hultzseh in El, 

Vol. I, p. 219 ; B. Dey in the TA (Bibliotheca Indica), Trans., p. 12, fn. 1; V. Smith in 
JASB, 1881, p. 11; in IA , Vol. XXXVir, p. 128 and JRA8, 1909, Part I, pp. 278-80 and 

fn. 1; Or. K. C. Mazumdar, in JL t Vol. X; p. 74, fn. ; the CHL Vol. Ill, also apparently 

accepts it on pp. 21 ff. and p. 665 under 1022 A.D. 

7 But as Dr. Barnett points out we'uo doubt sometimes find both and Wj* 
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submitting to MabmQd. The latter says he “ was furious when 
he heard at Ghazni of the punishment inflicted upon the prince 
whom he regarded as a feudatory, and resolved to take a speedy 
vengeance on the audacious confederates.” 1 Smith disregarded 
*UtbI, who assigned no other reason for this expedition except 
ambition and love of plunder. Nowhere again does ‘Utbl say 
that RSjyap&la after he escaped from Kanauj submitted to Mab- 
raQd. Now Ibn ul-Athlr makes it clear that the attack on RSjya- 
p31a by Vidyftdhara was to punish the former for his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the ravages of the Muhammadans, 
and not for becoming a feudatory of the Yamlnis. He also makes 
it evident that the cause of that expedition of Mahmud was not 
Vidyadhara’s attack on tha Kanauj prince but because 
of the Candella prince’s intention of attacking the territory con- 
quered and annexed by Mabmud in India. The third point that 
appears to be solved is the question of the identification of Baru- 
jaybal. I have already pointed out that ‘Utbl represents him to 
be a prince who ruled synchronously with Rajyapala. Thus 
though there was no inherent objection, so far as the name Tri- 
locan ipala was concerned, in identifying him with Barujaybal, 
this fact appears to present an insurmountable difficulty. Another 
difficulty is added by Ibn ul-Athlr, according to whom ParQjaypal 
was killed during the expedition of Mahmud undertaken in 409 
A.H. (410 A.H. ?), (1019 A.D). If this is accepted ParQjaypal 
cannot be the same as Trilocanapala, who in the Jhusi inscrip- 
tion, dated in V.S. 1048 (A.D. 1027) ‘ meditated on the feet ’ 
of Rajyapala. As Ibn ul-Athlr tells us that ParQjaypal was killed 
after the death of Rajyapala it seems that there is left no other 
alternative but to regard him as a prince of a separate dynasty. 
I would however in conclusion draw the attention of scholars to 
one significant fact. After referring to the death of ParQjaypal, 
Ibn ul-Athlr says : “ After this event Yamln ud-Daulah started 


• JRAS, 1909, Part I. pp. 27S-79, 
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towards the city of BSrI, which is one of the strongest fortress- 
es; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed to the 

ground. He ordered its (complete) destruction 1,1 Now 

we have already shown that certain scholars basing themselves 
on the statement of Birunl, held that Rajyapala after escaping 
from Kanauj set up bis capital at Bari. Though neither Blriinl, 
‘Utbx, I bn ul-Athir, nor any other later authority distinctly says 
that Bari was the capital of either Rajyapala or of Barfijaybal, 
yet from the way Ibn ul-Athir mentions the city of Bari it is 
possible to connect him with that city. Possession of the city 
would tend to indicate relationship with the line of Rajyapala. 
This may drive us to assume the existence of another prince 
between Rajyapala and Trilocauapala. The epithet tat-parianu- 
dhijUta does not necessarily indicate immediate succession. Baru- 
jaybal may have been either a rival brother or an usurper belong- 
ing to the s un 0 family, who for a time captured the capital by 
taking advantage of the confusion which was then prevailing 
in the Gr u r j a ra-Pra tihSra kingdom. 

These expeditions of Mahmud nearly completed the des- 
truction of the Grurjara-Pratiharas. In 409 A.H. when Mahmud 
first invaded the Ganges-Jumna valley, Rajyapala was still des- 
cribed as “ the chief of all the princes of India,” to whom “ all 
submitted their necks in obedience... and acknowledged his high 
rank, and great power and dignity.” 1 2 The degradation suffered 
by them by their defeat at the hands of Mahmud and the burn- 
ing of Mathura and Kanauj is probably indicated by Ibn ul-Athir, 
who when referring to the princes of India during the next 
expedition describes the Candella Vidyadhara as “ the greatest 
of all rulers of India.” The violent deaths of Rajyapala and 
Barfijaybal (?) only hastened the complete downfall of the 


1 TAM, Bulak, 1874, Vol. IX, • p. 116. Tlii s is also found ia KZ l, p. 78. It says : 
* Then ha ( want to.vir U Bari an 1 foan t it deserted They burnt all the temples 
and plundered whatever they found and from that pi ace they marched towards the army 
of N&nda." 

* KY t Trans, from the Persian .version by Reynolds) p. 458. 
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Gurjara-PratihSras’ claim to empire over the Ganges valley, real 
or nominal. But epigraphic evidence shows that the dynasty 
lingered on for some time. The existence of Trilocanapala 
is revealed by his Jhusi grant. The inscription was discovered 
at Jhusi, a town on the left bank Qf the Ganges, opposite 
the city of Allahabad. It consists of 26 lines, incised on a 
single thick plate, and begins with the genealogy of the donor. 
Pb.-M.-P. "Vijayapaladeva -padanudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Rajyapala- 
deva padanudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Trilocanapaladevah, when in resi- 
dence on the banks of the Ganges near Prayaga, having bathed in 
the Ganges and worshipped Siva, granted * Asurabhaka- Visaye 
Lebhundaka-graraa ’ to 6,000 Brahmans belonging to Pra- 
ti?th(th)-Sna 1 on the occasion of the Daksinayana Sathkrdnti. 
The donees belonged to various pravaras and were the followers 
of various Vedic schools. The date (V) Sam. 1084 (A.D. June, 
1027) is given at the end. 2 

The find-spot of this inscription may warrant the supposition 
that after the plunder and evacuation of Kanauj and Bari, the 
successors of Rajyapala retired towards the eastern portion of 
their fast dwindling kingdom. Nothing definite is known about 
the successors of Trilocanapala. The Kara stone-inscription 
however reveals the existence of a prince named Yasahpala, who 
ruled near Allahabad in (V) S. 1093 (A.D. 1037). The inscrip- 
tion which was obtained from the gateway of the fort of 
Kurrah (mod. Kara) in the Allahabad district (U. P.), consists 
of 17 lines of writing, and opens with the date (V) Sathvat 
1093. The epigraph' records that on this date Maharajadhiraja 
Yas(S)apala (while encamping) here at the illustrious Kata, 
granted ‘ Kaus(s)Smba-Afan$z/e Payalasa-grama ’ to Mathura 
Vikta (Vikata?) of Pabhosa. Of the places mentioned in this 

1 A town situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna near mod. Jhusi 
the find-Bpot of the grant. 

* The grant was incidentally referred to by F. Hall in JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 8 note. 
Kielhom then edited it from an ink impression of the plate in 1 1, Vol. XVIII, pp. 33*35. 
The grant is now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

77 
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inscription Kausambi has been rightly identified with Ivosam, 
near Allahabad. The village of Payalasa has also been identified 
with modern Paras or Pras, some 30 miles N.N.W. from Ivosam. 1 

The name of the prince and the date and locality of the 
inscription naturally raise the suspicion that Yasahpala was a 
Gurjara-Pratiliara prince, presumably an immediate successor of 
Trilocanapala. But at present there is nothing to establish defi- 
nitely his relationship with the Pratlharas and Trilocanapala. 
If he was a successor of the latter, he appears to have been the 
last prince of the dynasty which had held Kanauj and the 
Ganges valley for about two centuries. 


Genealogical Table. 

( Knoivn dates only yiven below.) 
Bnghu. 

Laksmann. 


x 

(Name unknown) 


Devasakti or 
Devaruja 

Vatsoraja, 783-84 A.D. 

Nagabhata II, A.D. 815- 
alias Nag aval ok a 833. 


1 The inscription was first noticed l>y Colebrooke in 180!) in Vol. IX, pp. 440-41, of 
the Asiatic Researches. The article was reproduced in the Life and Essays of Colebrooke, 
Trfibner, 1878, Vol. Ill, pp. 245-46. In 1836 Prinsep published an improved version in 
JASB, Vol. V, p. 781. Next fully edited by D. It. Salmi in JRAS, 1927, pp. 692-05. The 
same author noticed the inscription also in ASI. 1923-24, pp. 122-24. 


Nagabhata alias 

Nagavaloku 

(A.D. 757) | 

Kakustha alias 
Kakkuka 
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alias Nugavaloka 
llatnabhadra 

I 

Bhoja I alias') A.D. 830, 843, 862, 865, 875, 
Mihira alias > 876, 882. 

Adi-Varaha j 


I A. D. 

C Mahendrapala I or 
\ Mahindrapala or V 898 

1 Mahendrayudha alias < 899 

Nirbhayarajanarendra / 903 

| 1 v907 


l)ehanagfi*devl = 


= MahI (or Maha)-devl. 


Bhojadcva II 


IVasadhnuii-devi = 


f Mahipala I alias 
) Ksitipala alias 
1 Vmfiyakapfda alias 
(.Herambapala 



i 

i 

i 


Mahendrapala II 
(945-40 A. D.) 

I 

? 


ViiiiiyiiUapfila II 
(*-*53-54 A. D.) 


Devapftla (018-49 A. D.) 


Vijayapiila 
(960 A. D.) 


? 


Mahipala II 

(954-55 a. d.) 


Vatsaraja II ? (955-56 A. D.) j 

Iiajyapala (1018 A. I).) 


( ?) Trilocanapala 

Barujaybal (?) (1019 A. D.) (1027 A.D.). 

I 5 

Bhimapala (?) ? 

Ya6ahpala 

(1037 A. D.) 
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7 

‘Abd Ullah (Abd-allah), Wali of Sijhtan,G7, On 
'A bd Ullah (Abd-allabj ibn ‘Amir, 05 
‘Abd ul>Malik (Caliph), 08 
‘Abd ur-Kashld, 36 
‘Abd ur-liaahld Sultan Mas* ud. MO 
Abhaya, king of Ura»u, 144 
Ahhayam&lla, Malla king of Nepal, 213 
Ahhimanyu, prince (mentioned in Bhuvanes* 
var inscription of Uddyota Kesann), 110 
411 

Ahhimanyu, Rantrakuta of Mauapura, 555 
Ahhimanyu, king of Kashmir, 78, 131, 132 
Ahhimanyu, prince of Suvargapura, 408, 412 
Abbinava-Haghavauanda of poet Manika, 224 
Abhiras (of Nepala), 187 191 
Ab-i-Panja (river), 107. 

AbhhSuravataka, a village, 245 
Abhi?eka,154, 191, 536 
Abrasa, 13fn.’l 

Abu-‘Afra* ‘Umair al Mazini, 07. 

Abu ‘All Simjuri, 89 
Abu Bakrah, 08 
Abu Bakr-i-LawIk, 79 

A Buddbismus hatfisa az Iszlamra, 1903, 
23 fn. 3 

Abu’l-Fatli Da’ud, prince of Multan, 20 
Abu’l-Fazl. 34, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46, 117, 179, 
382, 383 

Abu’l QasBftm, ruler of Turin, 20 
Abu Ma'sbar, Arub astronomer, 23, 24 ; of 
Balkh, 24 
Abu-Muslim, 09 
Abu 'Ubaydab ibn Ziyad, 07 
Acalamangala, king of the Dards, 139 
Acbaemenian, 65 
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Uddaya), king of Jaj-nagar, 491, 491 fn.5 
Adbbutaeftgara, MSS. of, 353, 354, 305, 375 
Ad-D&ibul (same as Daibul or Daybul), 0 
Addaeaka-dega, 583 
A44aka, Capa prince, 583 
Ad-Dftwar (see Dfiwar), 65, 66 
Adbapattana-mapdala, 333 


Adkikrta (officer), 370 
Adhiraja, 74, 119 
Adhiraja JBboja, xxxvii, 74, 119 
Adi-Buddba, 540 
Adi-Kesava, god, 533 
temple atBenares, 537 
image of, 510 

Adikegava-ghatta (at Benares), 522 
Adigura, Sura king, 320 fn. 3, 320 

Aditya, 22 

Adityam&lla, Khaga leader : invasion of, 2£1 
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401 
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Alimad Nlyal-tigxn, 514 
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205, 200 

A’fn-i AkbarT, 30, 40, 178, 265, 283, 341, 345 
382, 497 

Ajapala, defeated by Mahasivagupta, 405 
Ajitasatru, an epithet of Yudhi9thira,298. 

A jay (also Bpelt Adjai), river, 343 
Ajitam&na, 349 
Ajmer, 83, 91, 597 

Akalavarsa, 589 etc. (see Kfsna 111) 
Akata-Abata (see BhaDudeva, VI?), 497. 

Akbar (Mugbul emperor), 3, 47, 111, 180, 265 
Akhnnr, 108 

Ak?ap*da (Gautama), 475 

Akgapafala, office, 139 

Akqosali, 431 

Ak^ayavata at Gaya, 328 

Al-Ahw&r (Lahore), 7 

Alakbaoa, Gurjara king, 72, 73, 74, 119 

Alamk&ra? Supdt. of the Brhadganja, 172 
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Alaihkftraoakra, Damara, 172 
Alinastambha (Kalahastainbha ?), 448 
Aiftpa-Pattala, 618 
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Al-Bailamfln, 9, 9 fn. 2 
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llfo.4, 15fo.l, 22, 23. 24, 28, 62 63, 64, 
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AI-Hakam (or H&kim) ibn ‘AwSnah (al-Ki- 
l&bl), 11 

Al-H&jj&j (see Hajjaj), 68 
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Al-Man£ur, Abbasid Caliph (see Mansur), 113, 
Al-Man§urah (see Man|urah), 11, 11 fn.4 
Al-M&libab, 9 

Al-Ma'mun (see Ma’mun), 70 
Al-Mandal, 9 
Al-Manm (Caliph), 12 
Al-Mas'udl. 15 
Almora, 186 

Almoni grant of M&dhavaaena, 382 
Al-Muhallab, 7 

Al-Multan (-Multan), 11 fn.l, 15 fn. 1 
Al-Mundhir, 7 
Al-Mu’tagim, 13 
Aloe wood, 15, 21 
Alor, 6, 7,11,31,32, 7fu.5 
Alp-tigln, 25, 28, 79, 80 
Al-Qunduhar (see Qunduhur), 12 
Al-Quzdar, 25 

A 1-Bur (also spelt ar-Rur), 18, 19 
Altar, Indian, 57 
A1-* Otbl (see Utb»), 27 fn.2 
Amarukan(aka, 392 fn.l, 576 
Amaran&tha, image of, 255 
Aniatya,ll7, 223 

Ambi, queen of Kftmarupaking Vir%bahu, 246 
Ambav&4i-Vi9aya , 453 


Ambuall-P&ttala, 539. 

Amgachi grant of Vigrahapftla III, 297, 328 
Amida, 56 
'Amil, 69, ,70 
Amir, 19, 261, 262. 

Amirs of Multan, 4 fn.3, 16, 18, 80 
AmoghakalaAa, biruda of Vidy&dharabhafija, 
428 

Amoghavar§a I, Bartrakuja king of Deccan, 
286, 301 

Amoghavarsa IT, B&?$rakuta of Deccan, 681 
Amoghuvar$a III, Ba^dega, R&jfcrakufa of 
Deccan, 589, 590 
Amrasaijdika. masala, 289 
‘Amran ibn Mu9a (also spelt 'Imran ibn 
Musa) : Arab governor of Sind, 12, 49 
‘Arnr ibn Laith (Layth), 75, 77, 79 
Arnrtadeva (=»Mitradeva) Nayakot Thakuri, 
208 

Ainrtapala, Bas^rakota of Kanauj, 553 
'Amru Nasar, 14 fn. 

Ainsudatta, Ganga king. 452 
Aih4uvacman, founder of the Thakuri Dy- 
nasty of Patan in Nepal, 187, 189, 190, 
191,202, 211 
/ nakilup&taka, 336, 553 
Anahilapatuna, 38 fn.3 
AnalladevI, R&9$rauda queen of Alhapa, 
662 fn.4 

Anandabhafta, author of Ball&lacarita, 354, 
470 

Anandadeva (sou of Sihadeva — Narasimha?), 
Nayakot Thakuri, 208 

Anandapala (also spelt Anandapal), Sabi 
prince, 27, 72, 87, 89, 91, 94 
Anandamulla, king of Bhatgaon, 204, 213 
Anandavardhana, poet, 116 
Anandatlrtha, founder of the Dvaita school of 
Philosophy, 486 
Anangapala, S&hi prince, 100 
Anahgap&lu, king of Delhi, (?), 535 
Anangabhima II (also called Bhlma), Gadga 
king of Kalihga, 477, 478, 479, 483 
Ananta (Vifl^u), 451, 464 
Ananta, king of Kashmir, 99, 138, 139, 141, 
142, 143, 145, 208 

Anantakirti (Grags-pa-mtha-yas), 200 
Anantamalladeva, Malla king of Nepal, 214, 
215 

Anantunag, 177 

Anantavarman Codagahga, 412, 413, 422, 
449.451,462, 464,465 
Anantavarman Madha-E&marnava (see 
Kamanjava, VII), 472 
Anantavratavidhi, MS. of, 214 
Anurudra-Visaya, 416 
An&s, xxx 

Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by 
Pargiter, 112 fn.l 

Ap<}aja-vam*&, 425, 426, 432, 433, 436, 437 
Andarkoth, village in Kashmir, 180 
Andhra, 438 
Andhra-Visaya, 299 

Afigu, 271, 272, 301, 332, 337, 339, 528, 694 
Angati (?), Bhafija prince, 433 
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Ang-shu-fa-ma (AmSuvarman), 187 
Ahguttara Nikaya, xxxii 
Anhilwara, 36 

Aniraddba, preceptor of Ballftlasena, 365 
Aniyaftkabhima (also' called Anangabhima II) 
Gang a king of Kalinga, 472, 475, 476 
Anna-sattra (alms house), 25$ 

Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan, 31 

Anoshirvftn (Sasanid fihusran I), 59 

Ans river, 177 

Ansarl tribe, 39 

Antarala-PattalA, 519 

Antarvedi, (also spelt Antarvedi), 538 

Antirigam grant of Yaiabhanja (K), 431*32 

Antirigam grant of Jayabhaflja (Q), 435*36 

An 11a, a stream, 117 

Anulia grant of Lakftna^asena, 376, 377 

ApabhraihSa (vulg ax speech), 121 

Aparaditya, fiilahara prince of Koftkana, 172 

Apara-Mandara, 320, 341, 342, 343, 360 

Aplisad inscription of Adityasena, 238 

Apavftra, prince of Orissa, 410, 411 

*Aqd (agreement), 66 

Arabs, xxxvii, xxxviii, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 
10,11,12,14,24, 31, 39,64, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 74, 75, 79, 112, 595, 

Arab raids on Kashmir, effect on the latter’s 
foreign policy, 71, 72, 112 fn.l 
Arab conquest of Sind — its result., 23-24 
Arab garrisons in Bind, 21 
Arab State of Multan, 17, 18; Mansurah, 18ff 
Arabia, 20 
Arabic, 71 
Arakun, 323 

Arama, camp of victory of Mahabhavagupta, 
400 

Arangal, 487 

Ardashlr 1, Sasanian king, 57 
ArdhanftriSvara, god, 365 , 36G 
Ardhanglna, god. 348 
Argbuns, 47 fn.3 
Arghun Dynasty of Sind, 47 
Arghun, Husain ShAb, 47 
Arglian, Shah Beg, 47 
A ride va (see Arimaalladeva), 209 
Arikedarin, Cajukya feudatory of Govinda IV, 
580 

Arirnalladeva, founder of the Malla Dynasty 
in Nepal (also called Arideva), 209, 212 
Aiiraja-Asahyasahkara, biruda of Kedava- 
sena, 381 

Arir&ja-madanagaftkara, biruda of Laksmana- 
sena, 367 

Arir&ja-NiljLfi&hkaBanra, a biruda of BalUMa- 
sena, 365 

Arivraabhasaftkara, a biruda of Vijayusena, 
361, 363 

Arjuna, epic hero, 680 

Arjuna, Haihaya king, son of Krtavlrya, 
112, fn.l 

Arjuna, Kacch&paghfttg prince, 603, 604 
Arkagftlika, 430 
Arfca£alin, 425, 429 
Aimabil, city in Sind, 2 
Arma’ll (Armabil) 2 


A mill, last Surara prince, 34, 41 
Artnu^i, Nepal king, opponent of Kashmir 
king Jayapicja, 193 
Ar-Rabl ibn, Ziyad, 65, 67 
Ar- Rashid (Bee Bashld), 70 
Ar-Rukhkhaj (see Rukhkhaj), 65 
Ar-Bur (also spelt al-Itur), 3, 8 
Arsacid, 55 

Arsavalli, 2 stone inscriptions of Coda 
ganga, 467 

Artha^&stra of Kau$ilya, 550 
Arttani-Vi§aya, 418 
Arun, river, 188 
AryadeSa, 128 
Aryans, xxx, xxxi 

Arya-tlrtha, on the bank uf Bagmati, 224 
Aryavarta, 73, 576 fn., 577, 57‘J 
Arya-Dravidian (type), 271 
Asafca, king of Camp#, 144, 145 
Asa, his mathematical system, 23 
Asamatl, J aland Kara princess. 138 
Afiesa-mahasabda, 583 
Ashrafpur plates of the Khadgas, 275, 283 
Asi (river), 368 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 220, 259 
Asnl, 543, 543 fn.4, 544 
Asni stone pillar inscription of Muhlp&la, 
572, 579, 583-84 

A6oka, Maurya emperor, xxxiii, xxxvi, 
212-290, 41B, 422 
A§okacalla, 383 

Aspbotacandra, Gahadavala priiue, 523, 532 
Assam, xxxiii, xxxvii, 23.5, 236, 238, 

242, 246, 248, 449, 259, 264, 265. 266; 
Genealogical tables, 268-269. Biblio- 
graphy, 269-70 

Assam plates of Vallabk&deva, 259, 360, 368, 
335 

A*-Sinrf, 1, 2, 4 fn.3, 8 
Asta-gaccha-Kbapdala, 333, 343 
A^asabasrika iYajfiaparamita, 196, 198, 
201-02, 207, 213, 246, 283, 306, 311, 312, 
532 

Astor, 110 
Astrologer, 40 
Asurabbaka-Visaya, 609 
Asuresa-PuMala, 540 
Agvamedha sacrifice, 274 
Asvapati, 367, 379, 381, 519, 030, 532, 541, 
544, 546, 575 fn.l 

Asura-Narayana, a biruda of Juyu-Sthili- 
malla, 223, 234 
Atavikal.i, 340 

Atharal-Baqlya, of al-Blruui, 24 fn.l 
Atharvaveda, 584 

Athmallik, State of (in Orissa), 401 
Atifia (Dipaftkara Sri jiiana ), 197, 200, 326, 
327 

Atrai, (river), 261 
Atreya-gotra, 454 
Atri, sage, 332, 451 
A$-Tafin, 578 
At^upatibhagii, 120 
AUock, 80 

Aurangzib, Mugbul emperor of Delhi, 2**4, 290 
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An a trie, group of speech, xxix, xxx 
AvanUura, dura king, 320 
Avanivarman, xxxvii 
Avanti, xxxii, 10, 265 
Avantipura (mod. Vantipor), 115, 154 
Avantlivara, diva, 115 
Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 113, 114, 
116, 117 

Aviumkta-kfetra (of Benares), 525, 524 

Awadh, 481 

AyodbyA, 349, 610 

Ayus, mythical king, 332, 451 

Az-Zubair (see Zubair), 67 

Az-Zur, 66 (see Zur) 


B 

Babai, river, 185 
Babbfipura, 162 

BabbruvAhana, son of Sfibadeva, 178 
Babiniya (Jftm), 41, 43, 44, 45 
Babur, 47, 95, fn.l 
Babur-n&ma, 95, fn.l 
Babylonia, xxxi 
Bacon, v 

Bft<}&, Viwya of, 256 
Badal, in Dinajpur District, 300 
Badal Pillar inscription of Gurava Mitira (of 
tbe reign of NArayapapala),' 254 288, 291, 
300, 305 
Badan, 383 
Baddbftpura(?)> 144 
Bagdi (see VAgadl), 342 
Bagbaura NarayaQa image. inscription of 
Mabip&la I, 311 
Baghelkband, 689 

Bagmati (river), 186, 191, 211, 224, 228 ; 

valley of, 211, 215, 281 
Bagram, name of Peshawar in the time of 
Babar and Akbar, 85 fn. 2 
Bagula clan of tbe Harbors 555 fn.l 
Babatib (also spelt Bltftti&h ; mod. Bhera), 
25, 87 

Bihikas, 249, 25U 

Bahman&bad (sometimes spelt Braluoana- 
bad) 7, 7 fn.4, 8, 11 fn.4 
Babmanura 11, fn. 4 
BahrAm VI, Sasanian king, 6U 
Bah rl. mad, 9 
Baijnatb Pralastis 194, 

Bailaman 9. 9 fa. 2 

Bdj, a tax, 21 

Baiabbadra, M ahak^apataUka of Kara. queen 
Tribhuvana-raabadevI, 422 
BAlabbarata, (PracandapApdava) of RAja- 
iekbara, 576 
Baladeva, god, 484 

Baladeva (or Balavantadeva), king of Nepal, 
201 

Baladbikrta. 586 

BAlA&nrf, 1* 6 fn. 8, 7 fn.5, 8, 8 fn.2, 9, 
10, 11, 15 fn.l, 18, 65, 60, 69, 112, 
113, 586. 

BalAdbyacandra, a Lavanya : Lord of Liahara, 
175 


BalAditya, Gupta king of Magadha, 59 
Bal&ditya, Gubila Prince, 582 
BalAditya, a prince of Kali&ga, 449, 452 
Baljgrftma, in Varendrf, 255 
I&lapras&da, R&^rako(a of Hastiku^L 561 
B&laputradeva, ruler of Suvarpadvlpa, 293, 
294,295 

B&lArjuna, (see Mah&6ivagupta), king of 
Srfpura, 393 
Balar&ma (god), 368 
Balasore, 342 

B&la-Valabhl, 341, 312, 342 fn. 2 
Balavantadeva (see Baladeva), 200 
Balavarman, feudatory of Bboja I, xxxvii , 
Balavarman, K&cuaiupa ruler, 239, 211, 
242, 216, 247 

Balavarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Balban, Sultan of Delhi, 383 
Bllnath Hills iSalt Range), 95 
BalbarA (also spelt Balharl). 7 fn. 5, 10 

Balbarl (also spelt Balhara) ),677, 

578 

Bali, Asura king, 271, 285 
Balkh, 13, 24, 56. 57. 58, 60 
Ballalacarita of Anandabhatts, 354, 359, 3G4, 
470 

Bull&lascna, Sena king of Bengal, 354, 361, 
363, 364, 365, 360, 367, 375, 377 
Haiti, 110 
Baluchis 33, 

Baluchistan, xxix, xxx, 1, 2 
Bamanghati grant of Kanabhafija (D), 424, 
427 

Bamanghati grant of KajahhAnja. (E), 427-28 
Bambarwa. 37 

Bamiy&n (also spelt Damian), 1, 21, 59, 6(), 
66 

Bamra State (in Orissa), 408 
Bapa, author, xxxviii, 252, 275 
Banaras (Benares, U. P.), 642, 547 fn.2 
Banarasl (also spelt Baranae? and BArfinasI) ; 
a city in Orissa; same as VarAnasI- 
Kafraka, 491, 491, fn. 4, 492 
BanahAl Pass in Kashmir, 107, 108, 111 
Bapa£ala (mod. Banabal pass), 108 ; castle 
of, 108, 170 

Banepa, principality of : (in Nepal), 228 
Bang, country of, 261, 372, 373, 375,379, 479 
Bangad grant of Malilpila I, 304, 309, 312, 
315, 316, 329 
Banbatia, 44 

Banbatiayah (Jftm.) 40, 43 
Hannah, 7 

Banner ji, R. D., 205, 309,416, 687, 591, fn.l 
Banpur grant of Dapdi-maliAdevi, 418-19 
B&n RljArga*}. 312 
Banu 'Amr, coin of, 14 fo. 

Bany (JAm), 44, 45 

Bappafadevl, mother of Cakravarman, 125 
BappikA, queen of KalaAa, mother of Harya, 
145 

Barada, 12 fn.2 

Baragaon, (also spelt Bargaon), in Bihar, 295 
Barab grant of Bboja I, xxxvii, 292 
BAramula defile, 107, 109, 113, 119 
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Baran (mod. Buland Sbabr), 598. 

Barani (see Zia ud-dio Barani), 34, 85, 487. 
Bargaon (also spelt Baragaon), near the 
town of Bibar in Bibar, 304 
Bargaon (Mauza in Darrang, Assam.), 248, 
252 

Bargaon pillar inscription of Rajyapala, 304 
Bargaon grant of Ratnapala, 23tf, 241, 247, 
248, 249, 252 

Barhatakln, Turki £ahi king, 62, 63 
Bari, last capital of the Gurjara-Pratlharas, 
600, 608, 609 
Barna (river), 256 
Baroda Gap, 9 

Baroda grant of Karka II ($aka 734.), 286 
Baroda plates of Mularajal, 594 
Bar Panara, village in Darrang District 
(Assam), 264 
Bt&rbadrathas, xxxi fn.l 

Barnadi (river), 265 

Barnett, Dr. L.D., 9 fo.2, 65 fn.l, 110 
fn.4, 199 fn.l, 227 fn.l, 2*29 fn.l, 
244 fn.l, 319 fn.4, 447 fn.l, 455 fn.l, 
457 fn.6, 483 fti.2, 484 fn.l, 515 fn.l, 
606 fn.2 

Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena, 320,354, 
356, 358, 360, 363-64, 305 
Bartu (or Britu) ruler in Oudh, 547 fn. 2. 

Barujaybal ( )* B00, 601,602, 603, 
605, 607, 008 

Barwas, (mod. Broach), 6, 9. 

Basahi grant of Hijnputra Govindacandra 
(of the reign o t Madanapala), 507, 611-12, 
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Basarb (ancient Vftisali), 210 
Basak, Mr. R. G. t 256, 333 
BA21AEH2 BA2IAEX1N, 55 
Bagra (also spelt Basrah), 20, 67 
Basrah (see Basra), 66 
Baudb (also spelt Baud) State, 42.» 

Baudh grant of Kanakabbafija (M), 432-33 
Baudb grant of Ragabhafija (A), 424-26 
Baudh grant of Ragabbafija (B), 425-26 

Ba’urab ( ^ 15, 578, 679 

Bayana stone inscription of Citralekba (also 
called Ukba Mandir stone inscription of 
Mahlpala II?), 574, 691, 592 
Bay of Bengal, 391 

Beas (river), xxxii , - 

Beejj Ray (also spelt Biji Rgi>, 25, 2o fn.5 
Beg-lar-nftma, 30, 34 

Begmati river (Vegamati — Karatoya?), 261, 
264 

Behar (also spelt' Bibar), 185 , T 

Bebistun or BahiBtan inscription, of Danus l, 
65 

Belasagun, 60, 60 fn. 4 

Belava copper plate of Bbojavarman, *5o, 
331*32 , 833,335, 336, 343, 368 
Belgasun, 60 f n. 4 

Belkhara stone- pillar inscription, of vija}*- 
karga, 545-46 


Benares, 24, 507, 508, 509, 512, 514, 5*24, 
629, 543, 251, 316, 585 

Benares College grant of Govindacandra, 
637-38 a 

Benares, 2 grants of Govindacandra, 616, 
519-20 

Benares giant of Laksmi-Karna, 695 
Bendall, 0., 186, 194. 195, 198, 200, 202, 200, 
207, 208, 209, 213, 214, 216, 218, 220, 
221, 223, 226, 227 

Bendall’s Catalogue (Cambridge, 1883), 108 
Bengal, xxxv, 10, 2i)3, 235,247,251, 255, 
256, 257 , 258, 260, 261, 263, 271, 272, 
(Int. v). (Iat. ix), 273, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 284, 293, 2'JC, 303, 304, 315, 320, 
323, 324, 331, 334, 336, 337, 342, 343, 
344 , 345 , 346, 352, 355, 358 , 859, 360, 
361, 364, 372, 382, 383, 406, 415, 479, 

I 564, 569, 570, 571 , „ , . 

i Bengal Asiatic Society, 7 grants of Govinda- 
candra, 519, 5'48-8'J _ 

Bengal Asiatic Society's grant of Gaya- 
datunga, 419 . 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayaka- 
| pala. 572, 679, 581, 584-85, 588 
! lihadresvara, Kayaatha, in charge of Gfha- 
kftya office, 135 

, Bhadsing Deo (= Bbupalasimhadeva 7) »un- 
raon Karima prince, 206 fn. 1 
Bbagadattas of Pragjyotisa, xxxiv _ 

i Bhagadatta, ruler of PrSgjy oti?a (Kamarupa) , 

! 6 fn. 5, 235, 236, 237, 239, 240, 241 . 242, 

i 245, 246, 249, 252 
Bbagadatta-rajakula, 192 
Bhagadatta-raja-kulaja (Rajyamati), 241 
Bhagalpur, in Bihar, 273, 274 
Bbaualnur grant of Narayanapala, 24 1 , 27J, 
284, P 285, 288, 201, 297, 298 , 299-300, 312 
Bbagalladevi, queen of Aniyankabhuma II, 476 
Bbagavata PurSna, 199 
Bbagavatl, goddeas, 202, 581 

Bb5glratbl (river), 289,312, 375, 362, 609, fn. 6. 

Bbagwat (or Bbugwat), fief of, 546 

Bbagyadevi, daughter of Batfrakuta Tunga- 
deva and queen of R&jyapale t 304 
Bhagwanlal Indraji (see Indraji), 186 
Bbailavata-Pat*ala (Pal-tala ?), 512 
Bhairava, 288 

Bbakkar, 29, 42, 43, 46 

Bhaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaou), 223, -26. 

Bhakta-purl (same as Bhaktagrama; mod. 

Bbatgaon), 227, 227 fn.l 
BbaktaS&lS (alms-house), 259 
Bhakwat, fief of, 370 
Bballata, poet, 121 
Bhalla*a4ataka. 121 
Bhalllla, Rfirtrakuta of Dhanop, ”62 
Bb&n^ag&rika, 527 
Bbav4*na-vijaya, 459 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 564, 572, 574, 576 
Bbandarkar, Sir R. O., 308* 564 
Bhafijas (of Orissa), 423ff. 

Bhinudeva I (elso oaUed 

Gaftga king of Kalinga, 462, 483, 484 
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h&nul eva II [also called Vlra-BhAnudeva 
and Viradhivira-Banudeva (.vicf)], Ganga 
king of Kalifiga, 486, 487, 495 
Bbanudcva III [also called VIra-Bhanu and 
Prat&pa-vlra-BaQudeva (atcl)], Gafiga 
king of Kalifiga, 490, 491, 494, 495 
Bhanudeva (IV?), also called Akata-AbatA or 
Matta, (last Gafiga king of Kalifiga), 497 
Bbarasaha (see Sivakara I), 415 
Bbarata war, 187 

Bliaratiya-Natya4&8tra, MS. of, 213 
Bharclla Na$e§var% image inscription of 
Ltayahacandra, 323 
Bliartula (same asVartula), 141 
Bhaskara, founder of a dynasty (Candra- 
vamsa) in KAmarupa, 259 
Bbaskaradeva, king of Nepal : founder of t he 
Thakuris of Nayakot, 230 
Bhaskaradyuti, see Bhaskaravarman, 237 
BhaskarAcarya, astronomer, xxxvi 
Bbftskaravarman (also called Kumara and 
Bhaskaradyuti), 237, 238, 239, 240, 266, 
273.310, 311 
Bbasvat, 593 

Bhasvatl, astronomical work by Satananda, 
471 

Bbftta (Bhatta?)-pulra, 425, 410 
Bhatera in Sylhet, 266 

Bbatera grants, of the dynasty of Kharvafia, 
266 

Bhatgaon, founded by Jayadevamalla, (see 
Bhakt&gr&ma and BhaktA-puri), 204, 213, 
218, 219, 225, 228, 229 
Rhatiah (same as Bahatih and Bbera), 87 
Bbatinda, 80, 86 

Bhartrpatta (II), Guliila king, 587, 595 
Bhatta, 110 fn. 4, 400, 404, 421, 428, 429, 
431, 434, 437, 439. 440, 411, 416 
Bhatta, Guliila prince, 582 
Bhatta Bharvadeva, 255, 335, 342 
Bhatta Gurava (same as Gurava Migra), 300 
Bbattaputra (see Bhatapulra), 351, 399, 407 
409, 418, 426, 434, 437, 441 
Bh&ttas, crown Kashmir king Rajadeva, 175 
Bhatta Vamana, Maniri of Mahipala I, 312 
Bhattia Baja, 25 

Bhauma, one of Naraka's race, 248 
Bh&uma-kulu, 414. 416 
Bhaumanvaya, 414, 414 fu. 4, 415 
Bhauma's race, 252 

Bhaut(as ( — Tibetans) : origin of the word, 
110, 110 fn.4, 112 
Bhauttara§tradhvan, 110. 

Bbava (Siva), 2 45 fn.2 
Bhavabhuti, dramatist, xxxv 
Bbavadeva (see Bhatta Bhavadeva), 336, 
342 

Bhavadeva CinLAdurga (or ' Aripuia king * 
KaQakeAarin), 393 
Bhavanacandra, 118 

Bb&vasimb&deru ( = Bhupalasimha ?) , Simraon 

Karpat 3 prince, 206 

Bhera (also known as BahAtlh and BliAtiah), 
25, 80 fa. 5, 87, 88 

iiher&ghat inscription of AllninadevT, 326 


Bherl, 456 

Bhiksacara, son of Bhoja and grand son of 
Harsa, (Kashmir prince), 159, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 
Bhik?u-safigha. 322 

Bbllmal 9 fn.2 

Bhim, fort of, 93 fn.2 
Bhlm (BbTma), gftbi prince, 72, 77, 130 
Bhlnia, Sahi king, 79, 130 
Blilmadeva, Sahi prince; coin of, 78 
Bhlmadeva, II, Caulukya king of Anhil- 
vad, 535 

Bhlmadeva, DAmara, 159 
Bhfma, nephew of Kaivarta king Divvoka, 
340, 344 

Bhlm a, Brahman officer of Jnssaka, 174 
Bhlmadeva, minister of Madan&pala, 351 
Blilmagupta, grandson of DiddA, 133 
Bhlma-KeSavn, (Visnu), 78, 149 
Bhlmapala (Sahi prince), 29 
Bhlmapala, Ra§trakut3 of Ivanauj, 553 
Bhlmaratha, a biruda of Mahftbhavagupta 
(Somavamsl of Kosala), 394 
Bhimayav&s, ruler of Magadha ; Samanta of 
Ramapaia, 340, 341 
Bhimpal, son of Barujaypal, 602 
Bhinmil, 9 fn.2 
Bhi*ak, 422 
Bhiflfivakapura, 176 
Bhluli (or Bhlwall), fief of, 546 
Bhlwali, fief of, 370 
Bhoga, 592 

Bhogavarman, Maukhari prince, 102 
Bhogavati, queen of Candrainukha, 237 
Bhogi , 418, 422, 441 
Bhvtjika , 415 

Bhoi dynasty of Orissa, 498 
Bhoja, AdhirAja, 119 

Bhoja I, Gurjara Pratihara emperor, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, 9, 73, 74, 279, 292, 293, 3(>2, 307, 
507, 507 fn. 1, 569, 586, 588, 595 
Bhoja II, Gurjara-Pratihfira emperor, 572, 
573, 575, 576, 584 

Bhoja, son of the Kashmirian king Harsa, 
154, 155, 156 
Bhoja, Nepal king,^ 193 
Bhoja. son of Kalasa, 159 
Bhoja kings, 285 
Bhoja, son of Salbana, 172, 173 
Bhojadeva, Nepal king. 199 
Bhojadeva, Paramara king of Malava, 140, 
199 

Bhojadevasariigraha, MS. of, 220 
Rhojavarman, Varman king, 256, 332, 333, 
336, 343, 345, 358. 

Bholabhlm, king of Pattanapiira, 535. 

Bhotta (Tebetan), 178, 179, 

Bhotta-vi^ti, 193. 

Bhraina; Rastroda prince of Kathia- 
war, 565. 

Bhranda-vipaya, 402 

Bhukti 337, 343. 351, 359, 363. 367. 377, 
378, 379. 380, 382, 289, 291, 300, 312, 317, 
320 fn.l, 321, 322, 329,256, 581, 584, 446 
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Bhulokamalla (see Somesvara 111) 

Bhungar I, Sumra prince, 32 
BhuDgar II, Sumra prince, 34 
Bhungar Til, Sumra prince, 34 
Bhapatiiimha, Karn&taka of Simraon, 205 
Bhutan, 235, 236 
Bhuguia, Sara king, 320 
Bhufana Naga, Mahaksapatal&dhakrta of 
Dapgi-mahadcvl, 416 

Bhutavarman (see Mahft-Bhutavarman), 
K&marupa king, 237 
Bhuvanapflla, Ragtrakuta of Kanuj, 553 
Bhuvanaraja, rebellious son of Ksitiraja, 142 
Bhuvanesvar (also spelt Bhuvaneswur), 410, 
412, 412 f o.l 

Bhuvanesvar, 3 stone inscriptions of Aniyan- 
kabhima 1, 475-70 

Bhuvanesvar inscription of Narasima II, 
479, 483-84 

Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bba(t Bhavadeva, 
255,335, 342 

Blda (Vidyadhara), Candella king, 005, BOG, 
606 fn.l 

Bihar (also spelt Behar), xxxv, 198, 185, 273, 
248, 271, 272, 274, 275, 277, 281, 293, 
290, 297,298, 301, 302, 303, 304. 315, 
324 320, 337, 344, 350, 352, 301, 309, 370, 
371, 372, 415, 491, 564, 509, 577 
Bihar, city of, 370, 371 
Bihar, modern town of, 295, 298, 30 1 
Bihar, stone-image inscription of Vigraba- 
pala III, 328 

Bihar stone-image inscription of RamapaJa, 
346 

Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala, 500 
Bijay Ray, 25,87, 88 
Bijja, 100 

Bijjala, Kalacuri ruler, 204 
Biihana (Vidyapati), Kashmirian poet, 139, 
141, 147, 203, fn. 0. 203 
Bilhari plates of Yu vara jade va II, 595 
Biroba, Sarvadhikarin of Bhiksacara, 164, 
165 

Bimba, Sabi princess; wife of Tunga, 95 
BimbiaSra, king of M&gadha, 272 
Birbhum, 274, 343 

Birun! (see al-Blrunl) 8, 11, fn. 4, 71, 72, 
75, 76, 77, 90, 94, 95, 98, 99, GOO, 603 
Bi£va Siraha, founder of the Koch Kingdom 
in Assam : capital Cooch -Bihar, 205 
Bithu stone inscription of Siha Kathada, 
563 

Black Pagoda at Konarak ; built by N&ra- 
simba I, 482 

Black Kidge (Koh Baba or Siyali koh), 00 
Blochmann, 261, 263 

Bod (Tibetan =f Sanskrit Bhofca or Bhautta), 
11U fn.l 

Bodhgaya, 304, 197 

Bodbgaya inscriptions of ASokacalla, 383 
Bodbgaya inscription of Jayaccandra, Still 
Bodhgaya stone-inscription cf Dharraapala, 
288 

Bodhgaya alone inscription of liopala II, 
305 


Bodbgaya stone -inscription of Govinda- 
candra, 540 

Bodbgaya stone-inscription of Mahlpftla, 

312 

Bodhicaryavatara, 202 
Bodhideva, saciva of R&map&la, 257, 347 
Bodbisattva, 290, 540 
Bodbisattva PadmapA^i, image of, 346 
Bodbisattavadanakalpalata of Kgemendra, 
MS. of, 214 
Bodo-Shan stock, 264 
Boghaz-K6i, xxx, xxxi 
Bogra District (Bengal), 255 
Bolyasaka (mod. Buliasa), 109, 119, 122 
Bombay, Presidency of, 6, 577 
Book of Indian EraB by Cunuingh&m, 193 
Bonai grant of Udayavaraba, 437, fn.4 
Brabmadatta, Ma]iak$apa\a\ika and Bhogika 
of Sivakaradeva, 415 

Brahma-kgatriyas, 354, 355, 350, 350 fn. 3 
Brahman (god), 451 

Brahman (caste), 3, 4, 5, fn. 5, 40, 62, 

72, 132, 240, 278, 283 

Brahman assemblies; their sacred fasts, 164 
Brahman, assembly for election of a king 
in Kashmir, 128 

Brahman corporations; corrupt, holds fasts 
as a protest, 134; 143 

Bvahrnans perform the AbhtQcka of Uccala, 
154 

Brahman, councillors, 135 
Brahman lampa^as, 534 
Brahman fiabis (see Hindu Sahis), 72 fn. 4 
Brahmana-sarvasva, of HalAyudha, 375 
Brahmanavasti-vigaya, 428 
Brahmanical faith, 61 
Rrahmavadi, 356 
B r alnu a nl- g rai n a- m and a 1 a , 329 
Brahmapala, king of Kamarupa, 247, 248, 
252, 254, 255, 239 
Bralunapala, Ganjadhipa, 139 
Bralinuipura, gift to Brahmans, 476 
Brahmaputra (river), 243, 248, 256, 257, 263, 
264,266, 267, 271,272 

Brahmaputra valley, 235, 23G, 238, 226, 256, 
257, 258 

Brahmin (same as Brahman), 5 fn.4 
Brahuis, xxix 

Brhadgaftja ((irn.it treasury), 172 fn.2 
Brhagrbe (yc?) varatha PalUila, 516 
Brhadgrhokaiiiisara Patl ala, 536 
Brbadrajfil, 512 fn.2 
Brhadrhevamkanai [sic l]-Pattala, 510 
Brhadgfhokainisara’ Pattala, 510 
Brhatprostha grant of Umavarman, 833*81 
Briggs, 2*6 

British Museum, 212, 302 
British Museum coin cabinet, 14 fn. 

Broach, 6 

Budail il>n Tab fall, 7 

Budaun (VodamavutS), 554, 555,564 

Buda’un, 547 fn.2 

Budaun stone- inscription, of LakliapupftJa. 
555, 562 

Jiwld, 10, 11 fn. 1, 15 fn.l 
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Buddha, xxxii, 24, 210, 298 . 295, 805, 
812,313, 314, 321, 322, 328,329.330, 
861, 832, 540 ; (god), 451 ; image of 298 
Budhadeva, brother of Vaidyadeva, 257, 258 
Buddharaja, R&gtrukfita of Dhanop, 562 
Buddhasena, 8ena of Plthf, 3S3 
Buddhadrf, Sthavira of the Mabasaftghikas 
at Vikrama^ila, 198 

Baddbiam, xxxvi, 3, 24, 76, 187, 288, 317, 
415 

Buddhist, 218 

Buddhist convent, 618 

Buddhist monks of Sind, 298 

Buddhist friars (SAkya-bhik^u), 422 

Buddhist idol, destroyed in DakgiQaputha, 553 

Buddhist monastery, 293 

Buddhist religion, 532 

Buddhists, 39, 76 

Buddhist temple, 11 fo.l 

BSdil, 108 

Buguda grant of Madhavavarman, 445 46 

Bfihler, 588 

Buhnar Sa'ta, Rathor Rana of Dabra, 37 
Bukka I, king of Vijayanagar, 491 
Bull and horseman type (coin), 76 
Bum a zu, near Marta9(ja in Kashmir, 78 
Bundelkhand, 577, 594 
Bunji, 73 

Buvanjis of the Aboms, 264, 265 
Burdhan-Ko( (VardhanakutI, north of Bogra, 
close to Govindaganj), 261 
Burdwan, 274, 343 
Burma, xxix 
Burmpse frontier, 235 
Burnell, Dr., 550 
Bust, 66, 67,68, 69 
Buftika , 243, 143, fn.4 


Caeca, R69tr»kuta of Dhanap, 662, 563 
Cachar District (in Assam), 267 
Cihamffnas, 371, 374, 541. 542, 595 
C^hamAna-s of Naddula, 562 
CAhamAnas of Partapgarh, 586 
CAhamAnas of gakambhari, 532, 562 
Caitya 200, 583 
Caitya-grha, 560 
CAklAdar, Bengali title, 551 
Cakrabhrta (Viffpu), 237 
Cakradbara, 166 
Cakrakotta (in C. P-)» 470 
CakrapAgi, poet-; ancestor of GabgAdbara, 349 
Cakraswimin, temple at Thaneswar, 94 
Cakravarman . 125, 128 
Chakravarti, Pandit Saradaprasad, 245 
Cakra-vihAra, monastery of, 207 
Cakriyudba, ruler of Kanauj, 279, 285, 286, 
287, 292, 299 
C&lamarti-gap4»t 459 
Calingae, 892 fn.l 

Calipb, 6, 7, 12, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 67, 68, 
69, 70 ; downfall of his power in Sind; : 
causes, 13 fn.6 I 


Cajukya (-gaulika, gulika or Sulkl?), 488, 
438 fn.2 

Cajukya, 9, 203, 204, 250, 831, 856, 367, 
447, 483, 588 

CAjukya dynasty of Kalyapa, xxxiv, 209, 316 
CAjukyas of VAtApi, rfxxiv, 559 
CA|ukyas, Eastern, 450, 466, 470, 487 
Cambay plates of Govinda, IV, 306, 580, 581 
Cambridge University Library, 196, 214, 225, 
824 

C&mpa (mod. Cbamba), 107, 141, 144, 145, 
162, 167, 169 

CbampA, Bhagalpur District, 273 
Campftpurl (South of Patana) founded by tbe 
Malla Princes, 212 

Campaka, officer of Kashmirian king Harga, 
father of Kalhapa, 155 
Ca*<J&las, 97, 100, 116, 128, 131, 154 
Camjala (Turks ?), 98 
Caugala, guards, 142 
CandalA, queen of Paramardi, 151 
Cagdakau&ka of Ksemfcvara, MS. of, 316 
Cagdarjuna of gaftkatagrAma, 341 
Oandella, xxxvii, 175, 807, 504, 608, 533, 
541, 542, 672, 581. 683, 590, 593, 594, 
602, 604, 607, 608 

Canderivara, author of Krtya-ratnakarn and 
Kftya-cintAmani ; minister of Malla Hari* 
simiha of Nepal, 216; author Dana- 
ratn&kara, 217 

Chandimau image inscription of Ramapaln, 
346 

Candra (god), 332 
Candra, Damara of Lahara, 175 
Candra (deva),GAhadavala king, 528, 630, 531 
Candra, founder of the Ra$traku(a line of 
Kanauj, 505, 653 

Candra, Ra^rakuta Mantfal&dhipati of AAga ; 

son of Suvarpadeva, 565 
Candras, a royal family of Eastern Bengal, 
278, 321 ff. t 344, Genealogical Table, 385 
Candradeva (sometimes called Candra), 
founder of the GAha4avala dynasty, 341, 
506, 507, 508 , 509, 5 10,511,564 
Candragupta, Maury a emperor, 316 
Candragupta, grlpura king, 393 
Candragupta, prince of JAlandhara, 833 
Candra kings of Arakan, 323 
Candralekha, daughter of Phalgupa, 113 
CandralekhA, queen of Cocjaganga, 471, 472 
Candrar&ja, Commander-in-Cheif of the 
Kashmir king Harga, 154, 155 
CandrabhigA (Chenab), 108, 169 
Candr&dvfpa, 322 
Candramu|cha, low-born, 186 
Candramukha (see Chandramukhavarm &n) , 
237 

C&ndr&mukhavarman, king KAmarupa, 237 
Candra-mftdhava, shrine of, 511 
Candrav&mla (of East Bengal), 822 
Candravarman. Varman king of 8iihhapura, 
883 

CandrAvat! (mod. Candrant!) fort of, 509, 511 
Candravatl, 3 grants of Candradeva, 
508-11 
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Candrika, daughter of AnaAgnbhlma II and 
wife of the Haibaya Paramardm, 478, 
483, 483 fn.l, 484 ^ 

Capas (Capa-va«i»6a) [of Vardliamana (in 
Kathiawar), 683 
Capotka^a, 38 fn.3 
Cappadocia, xxxi 
Caraka, 24 

Castes and tribes of the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province, 95 fn.l 
Cate6vura stone* inscription of AniyankabriT- 

ma II, 476, 477-78 

Catura6Iti-Patt£J6» 622 . 

Caturbbuja, author of Hancar.ta-kavya, 

Carudatta, Mahasandhivigrahika of Malm- | 
4ivagupta, 404 

c”lSP. P (or*»‘ U-M). » >«. ?■ *». ». 

561, 562 

Cavadas, 38 fn.3, 9 
Oftvotaka, 38 fn.3 
Cauhan, 91 
Cedi, 693 

Cedi rulers, 588 t 

Census Report, Rajputana, 6 fn.l 

Central India, xxxv, 687, 593 

Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 

CeniTl S Pr!vLe S (0. P.). 251, 342, 391, 
892, 393, 408 
Ceylon, 22, 334 

Chach, 3, 4 6, 6 fn. 4, 39 , 

Chach-n&uift, 3, 3fn. 2, 6, 6 fn. 1 , 8, -1, 37, 
39 

Chakk dynasty of Kashmir, 180 

Clia-ko-sin-ti ( = gaktislmha?), 219, 225 

Chakravarty, Mr. M., 204-05 

Chamba, 141, 146 

Chamberlain, 73, 148 

Chanda, R. P.» 319 

Cbandar, 6 

Chan Chub, Tibetan prince, 327 

Chanar (Chanlsar), 33 

Cliand 1UK, a prince of N-Inclm, 602, 603 
Chandwar (also spelt Cliand rawar), battle 
of, 642, 544, 545, 647 

Changu-Narlyana pillar inscription, loo, 

210 

Chanlsar (Chanar), 33, 37 
Channa, tribe, 37 

Channun, Channa chief of Bhlg-nai, 37 
Chan-p’o (Champa), 273 
Charsadda. 61 . 

Chatlsar (probably same as Chanar or Chanl- 
sar), 36 

Chatsu inscription of Bftl&ditya, 582 
Chaukofc, town in Nepal, 213 
Chavannes 56 fn* 1, 60 fn. 1 and 2 
Chaurasi grant of Sivakara, 415 ■ 

Chawaras (probably tlie same as Cftvadas, 
Cftvotaka or Capotkatas), 38 and 38 fn.3 
Chenab, river, 89, 111, 119 
Cbenatft Valley, 108 K1Q 

Chhatarpur grant of Govindacandra, 519 


Chhatisgnrli, Division, (C.P-), 391, 396 
Chikkoras of PIthI, 339, 311, 383, 564, 566; 

genealogical table, 387 
Cbikoravamsa of PIthT, 528 
ChilkaLake, 391.413 
China, 8, 22, 60, 110, 19G, 218 
Chin HUIb, 235 

Ch'inese'annalB, 58. 112. 191, 222 , 220 , 276 

Chinese Pilgrim, 69 

Cliionitae, 56 

Chitqir, 4, 590, 596 

Chi total, 73 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 23 -j 
Chittagong plate of Dainodara, 384 
Cliota Nagpur plateau, 391 
Christians, 20 
Christian churches, 10-11 
‘Chronology of the early rulers ol Nepal 
by Fleet, 190 

CJiu , river, 60. . . , 

Cliuddn, city prefect; claimed descent from 
Yafciakaru, 159, bis brother Railda (Sam- 
■ klmraja) usurps royal power, 159, 160 
Cliudda, wife of Damara Gargaeandr.i, 100 
Clnitias, a tribe «»f mixed Bodo- Shan stock, 
264 

Clmnargarli, 370 
Cilas, 73 

Cfnas, 235, 240, 249 
Cippata Jayfipula, 115 
Citraleklifi, queen of Ma-hgalaiaja, 591 
Citrakuta, 589, 589 fn. 4 
Citrambara, Gaftga King, 452 
Citramatika, queen of MadflnapAla, 351 
Clay seals, of DliarmapSla, 289 
Coda, 4GO 

Coda-de6u , 622, 531 
CodadevI, queen of Narasnnha IT, 48G 
Coduganga, donee of the Vizngapatam grant 
of Ananta v arm an, 406 

Codacahga (AnantavarmA), 859, 412, 449, 
*451, 469,400, 462, 463, 464 u 465, 468, 
469, 470, 471. 472, 477, 483 
Colas, xxxv, 250, 318, 341, 342, 405, 45<\ 

* 456, 459, 4G0, 470, 471, 530, 531 
Colinvuya, 413 fn. I 

Coin, seated goddess and standing r»ja type, 
122 

Coin, Karpata type, 148 
Coin, Suki, issued by Nayakot ThAkuri 
Slvadeva, 207 

Coins of Aihfhivanuan and Jisnuguptu, 192 
fn. 4 

Coins of the GAbadovala MadanapAla, 515 
Coins of Govindacandra (GaluidavAla), 531- 
32 

Coins of the Madias of Nepal, 229 fn. 1 ^ 
Coins (of the Arab Governors of Sind), 
13-14 fn. 

Coins, of the Saliis, 102*03 
Coins of Vigrahap&la III, 330 
Comilla District, Bengal, 275 
Commander-in-chief, 78, 132, 134, 138, 141, 
i 142, 164 
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Considerations on the * History of Nepal 
by Indraji Bhagwanlal, 190 
Constantinovoski 60 
Cooch-Behar, State of, 235, 236, 265 
Copper plate grant of Karaarupa king 
Dharmap&la, 254, 254 fn. 4 
Corvee, 121 

Cutch, 9, 9 fn. 2, 11 fn. 3, 10, 12, 13, 34, 37, 
38, 39, 45 

Cuchh (also spelt Cutch), 13 fn. 1 
Cunningham, 56, 75, 193, 236, 349, 383, 

394, 606 

Cuttack grant of Mah&bhavagupta II, 
406.7 

Cuttack grants (i-iii) of Mahabliavagupta 1, 
Janamejaya, 400 

CyavaneSvara-ghatta (on the Ganges), 544 


Dabra, 37 

Dacca Cagdi image inscriptions of Laksmana- 
sena, 376 

Dacca district, 275 

Daddarnava, killed by Vanapati, general of 
R&jaraja I. 460, 461 

D&hala (other forms : Dabhala, Dabfila, etc.), 
330. 

Dfthir, 5,7, 7 fn.5, 9, 9 fn.2, 18. 

Dabnaj, 9 
Dahuk, 19 

Daibul (also spelt ad-DaibuI and Daybul) 4, 
7. 7 fn. 2, 22, 29, 36 
Daivaputra-saiu-sahanusahi, 55 
Daksina-Kosala. (==Daksina-Kosala, Mahako- 
sala and Kosala), 403, 405, 418 
Dakflina-kula (of the Brahmaputra?), 247 
Dakgijia-Lafa, 319 
Dak§ina-palli, 435 
Dakffinftpatha, 553 
Daksiga-Radha, 320 
Dak^inu-Siva, 556 
Dakgina-Tosala, 418 
Daksina-Tosall, 413, 416 
Daksipatya-Ksaunlndra, 354 
DAkffigatya-KsonTpati, 249, 251 
Daksigayada (DaksinApatha), 577 
Dalju (see Duluca), 178 
Dal laike, 130 
Dauiara, ( Upapura ), 344 
Damara, 96, 101, 126, 132, 134, 138, 139, 
141, 143, 146, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 173, 174, 175, rise 
of-^growth of power, 1 14. 

Damodara, a place ; south of Srlnagara, 169 
Damodara, prince, 384 
Damodarpur plates (xxxiii), 238, 272 
Dana* ratnakara of CandeA vara, 217 
D&narnava, Ganga king of Kalibga, 452, 
453 

Dftnasagara, 353, 354, 364, 365 
Dagfla-bhukti, 319, 320, 321, 341, 342 fn. 1 
DagdanAyaka, 586 


Dagdi-mahadevI, Kara queen, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 422 

Dagdpur stone- inscription of Govinda IV, 
581 

Dantidurga, Vallabharaja (Rasfcrakuta of 
Deccan), 577 

Dantivarman, R&s$raku$a of Dhanop,562 
Danujamadhaya (see Da&arathadeya), 383, 
fn. 1 

Danuj Ral (=Raja Naujah?), 883 
DaraddeSa, 110, 172, 112 
Darads, 73, 100, 110, 189, 149, 151, 159, 
173 

Daratpurl, 110 

Darbhapani, Brahman minister of Devapala* 
291, 296 fn. 1, 301 
Darhim, 70 

Darius I, Acbaemenian emperor, 2 fn. 3, 65 
Darjeeling, 185, 186, 261 
Darparaja, resident of Lahkakoga, 459 
Darrapg District (Assam), 248 244, 254 
Darvabhisara, 74 108, 118, 141, 169 
Das, N. C., (brother of 8. C. Das), 328 
Das, S. C. f 328 
Dagabala (Lokanatba),J299 
DaSakarinapaddhati, MS . of, 208, 224 
DaSanariya-nadl (-river of Das&rna 
country?), 402 
Daspalla, State of, 423, 436 
Daspalla grant of Netabhafija (S), 436-37 
Dasapalla grant of Ranabliafija (R), 436 
Dasapura (mod. Mandusor), 585 
Dasapura, Western Pathaka of, 586 
Dasamthadeva, Ariraja Danujamadhaya, 
383 fn.l 

Du6aratha, uncle of Gangadliara, 349 
Dasas, (Vedic), xxx 

DattadevI, queen of Samudravarman, 237 
Dattasena, Ganga king, 45!, 452 
Datta-Tara, 540. 

Da’ud, ‘PAdshah of Gaur’, 265 
Da*ud (Abu’l-Patfc) king of Multan, 27, 89 
Dawar, 65, 66, 67 
Dayadami-Patfa/d, 539 

Dayitayisnu, grandfather of Gopala I, 282, 
283 

Debal, 39 
Debalpur, 8 
Deccan, 112 fn. 1, 355 
Deccani army, 292 
Deddadevi, queen of Gopala I, 285 
DehanagA-dcvI queen of Mahendrapala I, 
572, 573, 584 

Dekly (usually spelt Delhi), 217 
Delhi, xi, 43, 44, 45, 83, 91, 597, Sultans of 
29, 211, 216 
Deoghar epigraph, 274 
Deoli grant of Kr$ga III, 301, 306 
Deopara pnuSasti of Vijayasena, 205, 256, 
258, 259, 355, 356, 357, 8.* 9, 861, 362-63, 
875 

Deo-Patan, 191 
Derwlsb, 46 

Devabbafija, father of Rayabhafija, 431 
Deva Bhaffiraka, M&haraja-Rajaputra, 272 
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Devahall-PaKala, 034 
Devadh&ra, a Yajurvedi Brahman, 247 
Devagrama, close to Bala-Vuhibhi, 341, 342 
Devakhadgu, Khadga ruler of Samatafca* 
283' 

Devakunda-Vi^iiya, 427 
Devapala, Gurjara*Pratlh&ra emperor, 572, 
573, 587, 588, 590 

DevapSla, P«la king of Bengal and Bihar, 
279, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
297 , 308 

Devapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
197, 247, 248, 255 

Devapala, Kastrakuta of Kanauj, 553 
Devapala, Yajurvedi Brahman, 254 
Deva-Patfcana (mod. Deo-Patan), town in 
, Nepal near the temple of Pasupati, 195 
Devaraja, Hftstrakuta of Manapura 555 
Devaraksita, lord of Pl$bl, Chikora family, 
338, 339. 341, 508, 564, 665 
Devasarasa (mod. Divasar), 161 
DevasvamI, a Saiva priest?, 179 
Devi (goddess), 362 

Devuvuti, queen of Narayanavarmau, 237 
Devibhoga-Visaya. 407 
Devl-mah&tmyu, MS. of, 212, 213 
Devlgateka, 115 
Devil (memorial stone), 563 
Devotpatana-nayaka, 150 
Dhakka, watch station, 115 
Dharnckli great tower of, 313 
Dhammata, 145, 149 
Dhandesvara (Siva), 583 
Dhanga, Candella king, 83 fn. 2, 572, 573, 
582, 590, 593 

Dbanesaramaua-Puttald, 510 
Dhankesvuru (Siva), 563 
Dhunop stone-inscription of Caeca, 562 
Dhansiri, valley of, 267 
Dhanva of Lahara, Damara, 114 
Dhvanyaloka, a rhetorical treatise, 115 
Dhara (Earth), 252 

DharadaUa, Mahasandhivigrahin of Maha- 
Sivagupta, 403, 404 
Dliarani. 254 

Dhuranlsura, Sura king, 320 
Dharuruvaralni, Capa prince, 583 
Dhara varsa, a biruda of the Kasfcrak u$a 
Dliruva, 286 

Dliarma (= Dharmapala), 28G 
Dharmacakra, 293, 314, 35 1 
Dharm&cakra-Jina, 528 
Dharmadhikara, 294 
Dliarrnakliya, Ganga King, 452 
Dbarma-Putrik & . MS. of, 201 
Dh a ram pur inscription (of the time of Siva- 
deva and Amduvarmau), 211 
Dharmamalla, a Malla chief of Nepal, 212 
Dharmamalla, king of Nepal, 224 
Dharmapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
xxx v'i, 248, 279, 280, 282, 283, 285, 287, 
289, 289, 290, 292, 293, 297, 299, 300, 
305, 324, 559 

Dharmapala, ruler of TaQ4&-butti (Dagda- 
bhukti), 318, 320, 321, 312 


Dharmap5Ia, Pala (?) king of K&marupa, 251 
Dharruapurl grant of VAkpatir&ja, 594 
Dharmaraja (Manabhtta) Sailodbhava king, 447 
Dharanlvar&ha, Paramara of Nov-Kot in 
Marwar, 561, 562 

Dharmasetu (Varmasetu ?), king, 294 

Dharmasoka, 528 

Dhaukhel, a town in Nepal, 213 

Dhaulagiri (peak), 185 

Dhauli edict of A6oka, 422 

Dhii vala, Sandhivig raliin of Vajrahasta V, 457 

Dhavula, Kastrakuta of Hastikupdi, 560, 561 

Dhekkariya, 341, 343 

Dhenkanal , name of an elephant shaped rock 
in Tezpur, 243 
Dhenkanal State, 421, 441 
Dhenkanal grant of Kanastambha, 440 
Dhenkanal grant of Kanastambha II (?) v 
441 ‘ 

Dhenkanal grant of Tribhuvana -mahadevl, 
421-22 

Dhenkanal grant (t) of Jayantambha, 442*43 
Dhora ( ee Dhru?a, Kastrakuta king), 286 
Dhoyl,, poet ; author of the Pavauaduta, 362, 
367. 375 

Dhrtipura, 425, 426, 435 
Dhruva, (Nirupama) Kastrakuta king of the 
Deccan ; sometimes called Dhora, 286, 287, 
677 

Dhruvabhata, Capa prince, 583 
Dhubri, 2GG 

Ohulla grant of Sricandra, 322 fn.2 
Dhurjati (Siva), 363 
Dhurjati, courtier of Ksemagupta, 130 
Dhurta-samagama, a Drama, 217 
Didda, daughter of Siiiibaraja, king of 
Lohara, queen of K§einagupta, 77, 78, 130, 
131, 132, 134, 135 
Didda-Ksema, 130 
Diddamaiha (mod. Did a mer, 133 
Diddapala, Sabi prince, 100 
Diddapura, 133 
Diddasvamin (Visnu), 133 
Digarcbi, 227 

Digbhaftja, Bhaiija prince, 427 
Digbhafiju, son of Kanabhaflja, 428 
Digbhanja, father of Silabhaflja, 436 
Dighwa Dibauli plates of Mahendrupala I, 
xxxvii, 303 584 
Di jjinna-Visaya, 247 
Dikho (also spelt Dikhu) valley, 266 
■Dikhu (also spelt Dikho), river, 236, 267 
Diksa-guru, 540 

Di-Ksenia, legend on coins of Ksemagupta, 
130 

Dikslfca, 401, Wt 
Ditnina. 24 

Diuajpur (Ban gad) pillar inscription of the 
Kamboja rulers of Gauda, 308 
Dinars, 15, 82, 86 

Dinnftra, 100, 116 fn., 117, 125, 1 39. 148, 152 
Dipahkara Srljfiaoa (Atl.4a), 326, 327 
Dirak (Pargana), 32 
Dlrgbarava, prince, 410, 411, 412 
Dirghasi, town, 459 
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DirghasT stone inscription of Rajar&ia I. 459* 
60 

Dlrghatamas, Brahman sage, 271 
Dirham (sometimes spelt Direm) , 19, 27, 27 
fn.2, 65, 67, 68, 69, 91 

Dirham — one million equivalent to about 
£23,000, 21 fn.4 
Dlta, 37 

Divakara (sufi-god), figure of, 202 
Divira (clerk) 129, 120 
Divvoka (sometimes spelt Divyoka, or Divya), 
(Eaivarta king), 337, 340 
Divya (Divyoka), Kaivarta king 332, 335 
Divyoka, (also spelt Divvoka), Kaivarta king, 
835 

Diwaji, 3, 5 fn.4 
Diwal, 87 fn.2 

Dlw-Ko$ (Damdamah, near Gangarampur, 
south of Dinajpur), 261, 263, 477 
Do-abab,481 

Doab (Ganges Jumna), 504 
Do<Ja-Rauta f 540, 540 fn.9 
Bomba, elder son of Utkar§a, 149 
Domba (gvapflka), 126, 127, 128, 131, 151 ; 
touch pollutes, 176 

Don Burzug grant of Goyindacandra, 518 
Dowson, 5 fn.4 
Dramila, 460 

Dravida, 291 ; DrAvida, 402, 405, 406 
Dravidians, xzix, xzz 
Dravido- Mongolian (Bengalis), 271 
Druses, their sacred books, 35 
Dubkbund stone-inscription of Vikraiuasimba, 
603 

D5da I, Sumra prince, 32, 33 
Dftda II, Sumra prince, 33, 34 
Duda III, Sumra prince, 33 
Duda IV, Sumra prince, 34 
Dudakhut, 110 
Dudh*Kosi, river, 188, 228 
Dudhpani rock -in script ion of Udayamana, 
318 

Dugdhaghata (mod. Dudhakhut), 110, 151, 
153 

Duluca (Dalju), comupati of Karmasena— a 
Turk?, 178, 179 

Durbar Library, Nepal, 201, 212, 214, 220, 
226, 226 
Durbela, 37 
DurgA, goddess, 459 
Durgar&ja, Rastrakuta of Betul, 557 
Durjaya, city in Kamarupa, 250, 251, 254 
Durjayabhaiija, son of Solaijabhanja, 433 
Durlabhi, queen of Purandarapala, 2 53, 
254 

Durlabhar&ja, CAhamana of Sakambbarl, 
561, 562 

Durlabbar&ja, CAhamAna prince, 61, 113 
Durlabbavardbana, Karkofca king of Kashmir ; 

a southerner?, 112, 112 fn. 

Du taka, (officers), 188 fn.8, 289, 294, 296, 
297, 800, 312, 329, 351, 363, 377, 380, 
421, 429, 430, 446 
DvAdaAabliAga, a taz, 140. 

DvApara Age, xxxi 


Dvara, 118, 138 
Dvarapati, 141, 15) 

Dvaravatl (mod. Dvarbidi), 109 
Dvirajya, 196, 197 
Dvistomesvara, 348 

Dvorapavardhana, ruler' of KaugAmbI, 341 
Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar (Bib- 
liography), 388-90 


B 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 235 
Bast India Company, 77 fn.2 
East Indian Archipelago, 293 
Edilpur grant of Ke6avasena, 368, 380-81 
Edilpur grant of Sricandra, 322, fn.2 
Egypt, 22 

Ekada&vratamahatmya, MS. of, 214 
Ekajata, 540 

Ekamra (mod. Bhu vanes var), 483, 484 
Ekangas, 123, 124, 125, 129, 132, 138, 139 
EkSvali (treatise on Alankara), by Vidyadhara, 
481 fn.3 

Elephant and Lion type (coin), 76 
Elliot, 2 fn.3. 3, fn.2, 3 fn.3, 3 fn.4, 9 fn.2, 
20, 26, 31, 32, 34, 36, 39, 76, 77, 

79, 603 

Elphinstone, 31 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 21 fn.3 
Ephthalite, 59, 60, 61,64 
Krada-visaya, 457, 490 
Europe, 76 
E-Vi^aya, 496 


Fa-la-na (Varana), 61 
Fana, doctrine of, 24 
Fannazbiir, 2 
Fars, 2 

Faridpur plates, 273 
Fath Khan, Jam, 41, 45 
Fath-nfima, 3 

Fernao Nuniz, Portuguese writer, 491 
Firishta, 25, 20, 30, 34, 35, 44, 79,80, 83, 84, 
86, 87, 89, 91, 92, 95, 130, 216, 597 
Flruz 1, Sasanid king, 58 
Firuz Bahmani, Sultan, 497 
Flruz, Jam, 40, 41, 42, 47 
Firuz Shah (Tughluq Sul^fin of Delhi), 34, 
35, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 491, 493, 494 
Fleet, 188, 190, 394 
Fo-li-shi, 61 

Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar), 58 
Foreign office, grinagara, 134 
Foucher, Prof., 309 
Fyzabad grant of Jayaccandra, 540 


G&dapani (JagannAtha), 368 
Gidbinagara, 534, 594 
Gadhipura, 505, 506, 507, 518, 554 
Gagaha grant of Govindacandra, 525, 532 
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Gaha4avalas of Benares and Kanau j, 172, 205 
fn. 1, 211, 244, 339, 341, 869, 871, 374, 
504ff., 564, 565; Genealogical table 548; 
Bibliography, 549 

Gaja-Lakgmi, 376, 395, 896, 897, 398, 399, 
402 

Qajapati , 367, 379, 881, 508, 519, 532, 541, 
544, 546 

Gait, Sir £., 242, 257 

Galadap<ja (=Gapadap<la, and Gandha{a?) 

a biruda of Vlrabhadra, 434, 434 fn. 8 
Gambhlra, confluence of the Vitasta and 
Vitioka, 167, 169 

Gambhirasiha, king of Kanda, 144 
Gapadapga ( = Galadanda and Gandha(a?) : 

biruda of Vlrabhadra, 434, fn. 3 
Gapapati, king of K&marupa, 237 
Gap4a, Oandella king, 91 fn. 2, 602, 604, 606 
Gap4a-gopala, biruda of Vanapati, 459 
Gandak, river, 185, 186, 210, 304. 

Gap4aki, river, 210 
Gandha-kuti, 31 1 

Gandbara (mod. Rawalpindi, and Peshawar 
districts), 69, 61, 109 
Gandharas, 309 
Gandhftra kings. 285 

Gandharvadevi, queen of Kalyffpavarman, 237 
Gandhara, Bhafija prince, 425 
Gapefia iGod), 245, 256, 645 
Gape£agumpha (at Khap4agiri), inscription 
of d&ntikara, 422 
Gang, river, 514 

Ganga ( Ganges river), 153, 287, 318, 359, 
368, 469, 511 
Gang* (goddess), 451 
Gahgadeva, Karpafaka of Simraon, 205 
Gahgadhara, poet (klaga Brahman), 349 
Gangaditya, God, 636 
Ganga-Kula, 447 

Gang&nvaya, descendants of Gangeya, 451 
Ganga- maliadevi (or Ganga-devi ; also called 
Gangamba or GangambikA) ; queen of 
Narasimha III, 488, 489, 490 
Gangaridae, 272 
Gangarides-Calingae, 392 fn. 1 
Gangas of Kaliftganagara : Earlier branch , 
447 ff. Later branch, 392, 412, 422, 424, 
449 ff 

Gangas of Kolahala (mod. Kolar in Mysore), 
448, 419 

Ganga- Sagara, 282, fn. 2 
Gapgava4i> 450 
Ganga va4i~Vi?aya, 449 
Ganga-V&rdhiyoi, 580 
Gafig&-Yamun& doab t 112 
Gafiga-Yamunft valley, 287, 581 
Ganges, 112, 193, 197, 227, 256, 271, 272, 
286, 288, 803, 812, 840, 344, 345, 347, 

350, 357, 358, 361, 369, 370, 383, 422, 

469, 510, 512, 516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 

521, 522.525, 526, 527, 529, 530, 531, 

533, 537, 538, 540, 541, 544, 599, 606 
Ganges-Jumna Doab t xxxvi, 595 
Ganges- Jumna valley, 504, 505, 514, 542, 
569, 698, 608, 942 


Ganges valley, 274, 278, xxxiii, xxxvi, 293, 
669, 609, 610 

Gange£vara, a biruda of Codaga&ga, 469 
Gangeya, first Ganga prince, 451, 485 
Gftbgeya (deva), Kalacuri king of Tripnrl, 
531,595 

Gftngeyadeva, Tripur! Kalacuri, 817, 406 
Gifigeyadeva Vikramftditya Tripur! Kalacuri, 
504 

G&ngeya race, era marking the reign of, 448 
Gftnguly, D. C., 691 fn.8 
Ganjftdhipa, 189 
Ganjam, 273, 391 

Ganjam grant (i) of Dap4i*mah&devl, 417-18, 
42 2 

Ganjam grant (it) of Dap4i*mahadevl, 418 
Ganjam grant of M&dhavaraja, 414, 444 
Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (G), 428-29 
Ganjam grant of Netf bhafija (H), 429*30 
Ganjam grant of Netrbhafija (I), 430 
Ganjam grant of Vidyadharabhafija (J), 
430-31 

Gafijavara (treasurer), 120 
Ganutapata-Afanjafa, 403 
Garga, Brahman minister of Dharmap&la, 
288, 297, 301 

Gargacandra, Daman, 158, 160, 161, 162 
Garga- Yavana, 382 
Garbharapura, 178 

Garh-Mand&ran (mud. Bhitargarh), 469 
Garo Hills, 236 
Garuda, 67, 394, 395 
Garu^a-stambha, 300 

Gau^a, xxxiv, 192, 241, 250, 257, 268, 272, 
273, 276, 277, 278, 280, 286, 291, 307, 
308,826 , 331, 339, 348, 849, 350, 354, 
359, 364, 367, 368, 378, 379,381,402, 
405, 414, 613, 629, 653, 556, 657 
Gau^adhvaja, 316 

Gauda king ; treacherously murdered by 
Lalit&ditya ; bravery of Gam}* servants, 
277 fn.3 

Gau^a-narayana, minister of Narasimha II, 
485 

Gaudavaho of V&kpatirftja, 276 
Gau4endra, 249, 251 
Gauhati, 235, 236, 262, 253, 265 
Gauhati plates of Indrapalavarman, 246, 
252, 253, 254 

Gaur, city of (in Malda district ; old Lakha- 
pavati), 286, 373, 374, 375 
Qauraka, Prime -minister of SusBala, 162, 
163 

Gaurl, goddess, 291, 378 
Gauri, wife of dubhfikara and Kara queen, 
417 

Gautama-gotra, 476 
Gaya, 274, 299, 302; mokfadvara, 325 
Gaya inscription of A£okacalla, 383 
Gay A inscription of Nayapftla, 348 
Gaya Narasimha stone-inscription, 825 
Gaya stone -inscription of Nftr&yapapftla, 299 
Gaya stone-inscription of Vigrahap&la III, 
328 

Gaya inscription of Yalafepila, 847 
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Gsy&4*» Kara prince (?) (see Gayadatuhga), 
418 

Gay&d&tunga-deva, Tuftga prince, 419, 420 
Gaya-Kar^a, Tripuri Kal&curi, 826 
Gaya Kr8ija(Jv&rika temple inscription of 
Nayapala, 325 
Gaya-maQ^ala, 828 

Gayap&la, chief supporter of Bhiksacara, 

162 

Gaya-puri, 325 

Gayftsadlna (Ghiyath-ud-Dln Tughluq), 487. 
Gay b-Viiaya, 293, 294 

Gekarjp&svamin (see GokurQegvara), 449, 
452, 456, 458 

Genhra I, Samra prince, 34 
Genhra II, Sumra prince, 34 
Geschichte der Califen, 13 
Ghargaon, on the Brahmaputra, 264 
Gharghara, riaer, 510 
Gha(, of Trilocana (at Benares), 510 
GhAti of the deity MuraYtha at Asatika, 513 
Gh&t of Adike4ava, 511 
Gh&t&kas (Bengal match-makers), 320 
Ghatiyala (also spelt GhatayAla), 9 fn. 2 
Gha^a, of Kapalamocana at Benares, 519 
Ghazna (also spelt Ghazni), 61, 63, 72, 
90, 604 

Ghaznah (same as Ghazni), 66 fn.3 
Ghazna vid, 29, 94, 95, 97 
Ghazni (sometimes spelt Ghaznah, Ghaznayn 
or Ghaznln), 22, 25, 27, 28 fn.2, 32, 78, 
79, 81, 84, 94. 90, 135, 136, 137, 596, 597, 
605, 607 

Ghaznin (same as Ghazni), bl, 94, 98 
Gbiy&s lid -Din (also spelt Ghiyath ud-dlo) 
Ghiyii ud-Din Tughluq Shah (Bee Ghiyth 
ud-Din Tughluq Shah) 

GhiyhB ud*Din ‘Iwaz Khalj (see Ghiyath ud- 
Din ‘Iwa? Khalj) 

Ghiyath ud-Din, Sultan of Bengal, 264 
Gbiy&th ud-Din-Tughluq Shah, 34, 216, 
487 

Ghiy&th ud-Din 1 Iwaz Khalj, ruler of Bengal, 
479 

Ghorband Valley, 60 

Ghosrawa stone-inscription of Devap51a, 
295 

Ghur, 27, 29, 370, 542 
Ghurak, fort of, 27 
Gburjj&ra-r&ja, 307, 580 
Gibbon, 59 

Gidapda-ma^idala, 407 
Gidrisingi country, 460, 461 
Giles, Dr., xxxi 
Gilgit, 73 

Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, 550 
Glang-Dharma (Chinese Ta-rno) : Tibetan 
king, 193 
Go&l, 191 

Godavari, 391, 469, 470, 471 
Godavari valley, 422 
Gogra river, 185 

Gobarwa plates of (Lakgmi) Kangta, 595 
Goilla-Fif'iyfl, 422 
Gokarpa, 287 fn. 2 


Gokarnesvara, resided on Mt. Mahendra, 
447, 449, 450, 466 

Gokuladeva, king of grlhatla in the Surrna 
Valley, 2G7 

Gokulika-magdala, 312 
Goldziher, 23 

Golhana (see Gokuladova), 267 
Gamatl river, 509 fn. 5 
Gondamadhinatha, 440, 440 fn. 2, 442 
Gohgaikonda*Colapuram inscription, 530 
Gopa, mountains called, 593 
Gop&dri (mod. Takht-i-Sulaiman in Kashmir), 
167 

Gopadri, fort of (Gwalior), 594 
Gopaladeva, brother of Haricandra ; marries 
MayakadevI, 221 

Gopala, grandfather of Dharmapdla, ruler 
of Kamurupa, 255, 256 
Gopala, lord of Gadhipura (Rastrakuta), 518 
Gopala 1, Pftla king of Bengal and Bihar, 
278, 279, 283, 284, 285, 291, 297, 312, 
329, 351 

Gopala II, Pala king of Bengal and Biliar, 
280, 305, 306, 307, 308 
Gopala III, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
282, 350, 361 

Gopala, Rastrakuta of Kanauj, 505, 553, 554. 
Gopalake£ava, 123 
Gopalapura (mod. Gauripur), 123 
Gopalaa (of Nepala), 167, 191 
Gopalamatha, 123 

Gopalavarman, kiDg ol' Kashmir, 73, 75, 76, 
77, 121, 122, 132, cause of his death, 123, 
123 fn.2 

Goparaja, king of Simhapura in Kalinga, 
384 

Gorakha-palus (Gurkha chiefs), 227 
Gorakhpur, 395 
Gorasatta-Pisai/a, 456 
Gosaintban, peak of, 185 
Gosalla-devI, queen of the Gahadavala 
Govindacandra, 527, 532 
Gotama-Ganga (Godavari), 359, 469 
Govurdhsna, dignity crippled by JAtavarm&n, 
332, 335 

Govinda III, Rastrakuta king of Manyakhefa, 
276, 279, 280, 286, 287, 292 
Govinda TV, Rastrakuta of M&nyakheta, 
580, 581 

Govinda, Brahman miuister of Aniyan- 
kabhlma II, 476 

Govinda, Rastrakuta of Dhanop, 562 
Govindacandra, king of Vangala-de£a (E. 

Bengal), 318, 321, 321 fn 4, 323 
Govindacandra, poet, 554 
Govindacandra, Gahadavala, king, 172, 211, 
339, 369, 506 fn. 2, 507, 511, 513, 614, 
515, 516, 517, 518, 627, 528, 529, 630, 
631, 532, 534, 564, 565 

Govindapala, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar (?), 282, 352 fn.l, 368, 369 
Govindapur grant of Lakgnt&t asena, 378 
Govindapura stone-inscriptyra of poet Gahga- 
dbara, 349 

Govindaraja, Cahamana prince, 58 
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Govindaraja, Ba 9 (raku(s of Betul, 557 
Govinda-va$ika» 523 

Grags-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan = A nantaklrti), 
Nepal king, 200, 200 fo. 1 
Goyara Pattala, 523 
Goyilla-khagdu, 440 
Grama-kayasthas, 121, 124 
Greece, 23 
Greek, 55, 57 
Gfhakftya, 120 
Grumbates, Kusan prince, 56 
Gudapura, a capital of Ballalascna, 364 
Gu4da-\ i?aya, 446 
Guha (or £ubha)-devi*patika, 416 
Guhesvara-pataka, 413, 417 
Guhilas ( — Gubilota) of Medapata, 561, 582, 
595 

Guhilots (same as Guhilas), 5 fn. 1, 590, 595 
Gubyasiddkisastra MS. of, 223 
Gujarat, 9 fo.2, 38, 47, 107, 319, 595 
Gujrat, district Punjab, 107 
Gukkurs, 91, 92 

Gulhaua, son of Jayasimha; ruler of Lohara, 
173 

Gunakainadeva, king of Nepal, 195, 196, 199 
Gunakara-rahula, officer of Jagadeva, 175 
Gunamaharn&va ( = G-unarnava II, Ganga 
king of Kalinga), 454 

Gun&riya image inscription of Mahendrapala, 
302 

Gunakainadeva (II), Nayakot Thakurl, 209 
Gunarnava I, Ganga prince of Kalinga, 452, 
453* 

Gunarnava II, Ganga king of Kalinga, 463 
GunJauia, Ganga king of Kalinga, 453 
Gundama II. Ganga king of Kalinga, 453 
Gupta, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi, 65, 67, 189, 191, 
iy2, 238, 272, 273, 274, 275 
Gupta (empire), 569 
Gurais on the Kishen Gangs, 110 
Gurava Mi6ra, minister of Narayanapala, 
288, 291, 300, 301 
Gurdaspur, 107 

Gurjara (also spelt Gurjara ; Arabic Jurz) , 
xxxvii, 9, 9 fn. 2, 15, 72, 73, 74, 75, 118, 
119, 251, 286, 287, 291, 292, 293, 302, 
303, 310,311, 402, 405, 406, 561, 674, 575, 
579, 682, 589, 690, 592, 593, 695 
Gurjaradhipa, 74 fn.8, 119, 249 261 
Gurjara. bhubhuja, 74 fn.6 
Gurjara-Pratlharunvaya, 592 
Gurjara- Pratiharas of K&nauj, xxxvii, 4 fn. 
3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 74, 79, 80, 285, 306, 504, 
606, 559, 569 ff. ; Genealogical t&blo, 610- 
11 ; Bibliography, 612-14 
Uurjara-Pratiharas, important-inscriptions 
and dates for the history of, 570*71 fu. 
Gurjara-Pratiharas (of Mafwa and Western 
India), 569 

Gurjelvara (Gurjare4vara ?), 402 

Gurjjara-vahita-kgetra, 592 

Gurkhas, 186, 194, 210 

Gurkha conquest of Nepal, 229 

Gutschmid, Alfred vou, 58 

Gwalior, xxxviiij 9, 91, 581, 585, 593, 597 


Gwalior (fragmentary) inscription of Vajra- 
daman, 594 

Gwalior inscription of Bhoja (876 A.D.), 301 
Gwalior prasasti of Bboja (V S. 933), 558 
Gwalior Sasbahu temple inscription of Mahi- 
pala, 591, 694 


H 

Habbar ibn al-Aswad, 18 

Habbari dynasty of Man^urah, 28 

Habib ibn al-Muhallab, 8 

Haddala grant of Muhlpala I, 579. 5S2-83 

Hafif, 33 fn.l 

Hafif II, 34 

Haidara, son of Rificana by KotadevI, 179, 
180 

Haihaya, 396, 478, 112 fn. 1 
Haihaya-vamsa, 298 
I Hajib TughA-fcigln, 514 
1 Hajjaj (Governor of ‘Iraq*) 2, 7, 8, 68, 
69 

Hajjaj (son of 'Ubayd Dllfth), 68 
Hajo, capital of Koch HAjo, 265 
Haladhara, son of a Vaisya temple watch- 
man : becomes S&rvadbikarin of Ananta, 
140, 141, 142 
Halar, 12 fn. 2 

Halayudha, author of Brahmapa-sarvasva, 
375 

Hall xxx 
Hall, F.E., 508 
ilamblra 515, 535 
Hamlr (title), 32 In.l 
Hamlr (last Siimra prince), 34 
Hammlra, 41 fn.2, 94 fn.l, 95, 95 fn.3, 96, 
98, 481 fn.3, 513, 629 

Hamsakoncl, place of encampment of Vaidya* 
deva, 256 

HaipsI, beautiful Bomba girl, 126 
Hamun, 32 
Hamvira, 554 

Handasa (AamvMA) , Geometry, 24 fn.l 
Hapyacha- Man^a/a, 259 
Hara (Siva), 439 
Haradatta, prince of Bar&n, 598 
Haradhaina(?), 329 

Haraha inscription of Maukhari I4Ana- 
varmaft, 273, 438 
Haramuk, 110 

Haramukuja (Haramuk), 110 
Harappa, xxx 
Ilarchandar (Ral), 4 fn.3 
Hari (god), 252, 332, 558 
Hari, an officer of Bhuna(?), 344, 345 
Hari, courtier of Kgemagupta, 130 
Haribbadra, commentator, 283 
Haricandra, a scion of tbe royal family 
of Benares : marries NAyakadevI, 221 
fn. 2 

Haricarita-kAvya of Caturbhuja, MS. of 
389 

H&rideva, Siuiraon Kar$a$a prince, 206, 

210 
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Harigapa, 118 
Harigaoo inscription, 180 
Harighoga, Sandhivigrabika of Ballalasena, 
367 

Harihara (god), 376 
Harikaladeva Banav&nkam&lla, 883 
Harikela, 322 

Hariraja, son of Saftgram&raja, 138 
Hariga (Har?a?), kiog of Kamarupa, 192, 
239, 241, 242, 245, 277 

Hari£candra, G&hadav&la king, 537, 538, 
644, 545, 546, 547, fn.2 
Harifena, author of the Allahabad Prasasti, 
55, 238 

Harisiqiba, Karnataka king of Tirhut (and 
then Bhatgaon), 217, 218, 220, 221, 222, 
233, 234 

hUrith (see al-HSrith), 6 
Harivarmadeva, a Varman king, 335, 342, 
345 

Harivarma, B&strakuta of Hastikundi, 560 
Harivijaya, 115 

H&riyapa (mod. Hariyana in the Hissar 
district, Punjab), 553 

Harjara, king of Kamarupa, 239, 242, 243, 
244 , 245 , 246, 248, 249; a stray plate of, 
239, 244 

H&rga, Candella king, 582 
Har^a Pu§pabhuti king of Kanauj, xxxiv, 
xxxv, xxxvi, xxxviii, xxxix, 190, 190 fn. 
2, 236, 273, 274,414,569 
H&rga, Kaiada's son, king of Kashmir, 100, 
143, 145, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 154 155, 156, 164; Muslim influence 
on, 150; heterodoxy affects bis picture as 
handed down by tradition (?), 155 In. 1; 
hangs bells at the Palace-gates to make 
himself accessible to all at all time, 
148*49 

Har§acarita (of Bap a), 190, 252 
Hargadeva ( = 8rI-Hari?a of Kamarupa?), 
192 

Harsadeva, king of Nepal (Thakuri of 
Patan), 202, 203 
Hargagupta, ‘Srlpura king,’ 393 
Hatgamala (PaJa?), father of Jlharmapala 
of Kamarupa, 254, 255 
Harsa stone-inscription of Vigraharaja, 595 
Hargavarman, king of Kamarupa ( — Harisa), 
239, 241, 243 

Harsola grants of the Parama.ru Sly aka, 489 
HaruppetSvarapura, city in Kftmarupa, 243, 
244, 247, 261 

Havyutisiipha (Harasimma), incorrect name 
of the Simraon Karpata Harisimha, 205 
fn. 4 

Hasan Lanftgh, Sultan of Multan, 47 
$asan NijtamI, author Taj ul-Ma'athir , 36 
Hastikupdl (mod. Hatliuudi) 659, 660, 551, 
660 fn." 2 

Hathaupga-JPatta/d, 525 
Hathia-d&b, pillar inscription of Govioda- 
mndra, 526 

Hdyapati (Devapala), 573, 574, 576 
Hazara, 75, 109 


Hazaribagh district, 302, 303 
Helmund, 65, 70, 71, 79 
Hemantasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 353, 
357, 362, 377 
Hem&£v&-m&hffdana, 367 
Hema£va-ratha, gift of, 377 
Her&clius, 60 

Heramb.apala ( alias of Mahlp&la), 572, 573 
Her&mb&pala (father of Hayapati Devapala), 
572, 574 
Herat, 59, 70 

Hermaeus, Greek prince, 77 fn. 2 
Herodotus, 2 fn. 3 

Hi(Jamba, kings of : designation of Kacchari 
princes, 268 
Hidu, 2 fn.3 

Hill Tippera, State of, 235 
Himadatta, S&ndhivigrahiya of Bapabhafiia, 
425 

i Himalayas, 73, 185, 187, 204, 286, 291, 292, 
310, 588 

Hind (see al-Hind), 11, '65, 80, 81, 93, 94, 
260, 372, 543 

Hindamand (Helmund) 65 
Hindsa f Arithmetic, 23, 24 fn. 1. 

j Hinduism, 61 

Hindukush, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 71, 
90 

Hindu Sfthis (also called Brahman Sahis), 
74 

Hindu Shahiya (Salii) 75, 99 
j Hindustan, 81, 82, 87, 91 
| HiradevI, Calukya queen of Bhanudeva III, 
j 495 

! Hiralal, Hai Bahadur, 12, 395, 393 fn.l 
j Hiranyaparvata (country round Monghyr), 
273 

Hiranyapura (mod. Iianyil), 154 
Hiranya-varpa-maha-vihara, founded by 
Bhaskaradeva, first Thakuri of Nayakot, 

201 

Hisham (Caliph), 9 

Hisham ibn ‘Amr at-Taghlibl. ’ 12, 113 
History of Assam, by Sir Edward Gait, 
242 

HJuen-te, Chinese Emperor, 219, 226 
Hiuen-tsunr r Chinese Emperor, 112 
Hiung-nu, Oa 

Hlam vibara in Nep&la, 198 
Hoernle, Dr., 239, 241, 246, 247, 250, 251, 
252, 254, 297, 552 

Ho-louo-che-po-tch*& (Hars&bhata), king of 
SamataVa,.275 

Hong-wu, Chinese emperor, 218, 219 
Hormazd II, 58, 57 
Ho-si-na (Ghazna), Cl 
Hubad ibn Aawad, 19 
Hullisbftb, (sod of Dahir), 7, 6, 9 
Humftyun.Mughul emperor, 47 
Hun, 58, 58 fn. 3, 59 
Hupas, xxxiii, 66, 111, 291 
Hupa invasions, 272. 

Huu^ikd (bills of exchange), 125 
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Hugkapura (mod. Uskaur) in Kashmir, 124 
Hnltzsch,' 319, 333 

Husim ud-Dln Hoshang, Malwa king, 497 
Husain 8hfth, overthrew Nilambar, the last 
Khyan king, 266- 

EEfiipal (a mistake cf Briggs lor Ishtpal), 79 
Hyderabad (in Sind), 7 fn.4, 11 

I 

Ibn al-Harl al-Bahill, 2, 7 
Ibn Hauqal, 14, 17, 19, 20 
Ibn-8amurah (‘Abdar Rahman), 66 
Ibn ul-AsIr (see Ibn-ul-Afchlr) 

Ibn ul*Athir, author of Ta’rlkh-ul -Kamil, 

28, 604, 606, 607, 608 

Ibrahim ibn-Adham, a prince of Balkh, 24 
I-cha.fon-mo (YaSovarman), 276 
Ikhtiyar ud-Dln Muhammad ibn Bakht-yAr, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375 
Ila, wife of Budlia, 332 
Ilak Khan, 89, 90, 91 
I-lan-na-po-fa-to (Hiranyaparvata?) , 273 
Ilatfa (= VlrAta?), 319,319 fn.4 
Iltutmish (Shams ud-Dln), Sultan of Delhi, 

29, 36, 264, 479, 547 fn.2, 554 
Imadpur image-inscription of MahlpAla I, 

314, 315 

‘Imran i. Musa (also spelt ‘Amran i. Musa), 
12,49 

Incomplete grant of Rapastambha, (II?), 
442 

India of Herodotus, 2 fn.5 
India office (England), 206 
Indian Musenm stone -inscription of Nara- 
yapapftla, 299 

Indian Museum stone-inscription of Vigraha- 
pala HI, 330 

'Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow* by 
S. C. Das, 328 
Indica of al-Blrunl, 600 
Indira, queen of Codagahga, 471, 472 
Indische Strdmungen in der Islamischen 
Mystic (Heidelberg 1927-28), 23 fn.3 
Indo-Aryan blood, 271 
Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 245 
Indo-Scythian, 55, 58 
Indra, god xxx, 73, 285, 298 
Indra 111, Basfrakuta of Mftnyakheta, 306, 
307, 580, 58i, 587, 592 
Indrabala, Srlpura king, 393 
Indradeva (Mabft-lndra-dcva), Nayakot 
Thakuri, 207 

Indradityadeva, Sun god, 586 
ludraji, Bhagwanlal, 186, 188, 190,200, 206, 
216, 218,* 222 

Indrapalavarman, king of KAmurupa, 246, 
253, 254, 255, 256 
Indraprastha, 508, 508 fn.4 
Indrar&ja, king of Kanauj, 279, 285, 299 
IndragilA, mount of, 196 
IndrasthSna (Indraprastha?), 508, 508, fn.4 
IndrSyudha (Indraraja) ruler of Kanauj, 279, 
285, 287 


Inducandra, prince of J&landhara, 138 
Indus (river), 2, 29, 43, 65, 73, 80, 84, 85, 
112, 119, 137, 132, 578 
Indus valley, 14, 20, 26, 57, 137 
Inscriptions of the early Gangas of Kaiihga- 
Nagara, 448-49 fn. 

Inscriptions and important dates for the 
history of tbe Gurjara-Pratlharas, 570 
fn. 1 

Iranian, xxix 
Iranic, 55 
‘Iraq, 19, 22, 68 
Irrawaddy valley, 266 
'Isa ibn Ma'din, 20 
I&anas, 314 

Isanadeva, king of Srlbatfca in the Surma 
valley, 267 

Iganaglva, f$aiva ascetic, 553 
Iganavarman, Maukhari prince, 273, -438 
Islam, effects of a policy of plunder and 
oppression on Hinduism, 22 fn.2 
Island of Rubies (Ceylou), 7 
IsmA'Ilians, 26 fu.4 
IssykkuJ, Lake, 60 

Tspikhrl, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 66 fn.3 
Ishtpal (Istapala?), 79 
Istapala, 79 

Itaunja grant of Govindacandra, 521 
Itkhori image inscription of MabeudrapAla, 
302 


Jagad-vijaya-malla (Jagaddeva or Jagadeo?), 

336 

Jagaddala, king of the Darads, 159 
Jagaddeva (or Jagadeo) youngest son of 
ParamAra Udayaditya, 336 
Jagadekamalla, biruda of Yasabhanja, 431 
Jagadeva, boo of Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 
174 

JagajjotirmaMa, Malla prince of Nepal, 
author of Narapati jayacarya-tika, 227 
JagannAtha (god), 373, 368, Temple at Puri 
built by Anantavarma Codagaftga, 471 ; 
completed by Aniyankabhlma II, 478; 
idol of, 373, 493, 494, fn.l 
Jagarsom (CakrasvAmiu), temple at Thane- 
swar, 94 

Jagatsimha, Karpataka prince of Simr&on : 
marries Nayakadevi and usurps the 
crown of Nepal, 221, 222 
Jagattubga, Tuhga prince, 419 
J&gattuhga II, sou of Krspa II, 304 
Jiihiz, author, 578 
Jabtal (Rai) 4 fn. 3 
Jaichand (J&yaccandra), 543 
Jaipur, 4 
Jain, 10 

Jaina HarivamSa, 279, 285 
Jainism, 356 

Jaisar, son of Jajji, Solanki chief Maniktara. 
37 
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Jaisalmer, 9, in. 2, 31 
Jaislya (Jayasiiiiha), 7, fu.5 
Jaitugi, Yadava ruler, 204 
Jajalladeva IJ, Kalacuri, of Turfimana, 
470 

Jaj-nagar, 477, 479, 480, 481, 487, 491, 492, 
493, 494, 497 

Jalam ibn Shaiban, 22, 28 
Jiil&ndbara, 138 

JakalladevT, Calukya queen of Narasimha 
II, 483 

Jalalabad, 295 
Jalpaiguri, district of, 235 
Jam (title of chiefs of Thatta), 31, 35, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 41, 45 
Jambngrama, camp of victory of Ke4avasenn, 
381 

Jamshid, 38, 39 

Jan aka, officer of P&ramanuka, 174 
Janakabhu, 345, fn.l 
Janakacandra, Damara, 157 
Janukasimha, City Prefect of Sussala, 10 1, 
105 

Janamejaya, (see Mahabhavgupta, a Soinn- 
varhsl of Kosala), 394 , 410 
Janibigba inscription of Jayasena, 383 
J&Dkl, son of Samlu; rnler of a pass 0 f 
Kashmir, 137 ; on the correctness of the 
name see 137. fu.5 

Jantavura, (Jayantavura?), capital of 
K&marp&va I, 453, 453, fn.l 
Jarasandlia, king of Magadha, 272 
Jarej^s, 33, 35, 39 
J aruttha- P aWrta , 539 
Jasata, king of Cumpft, 102 
Jasodhan Akra, chief of Minnagar, 37 
Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 174 
Jassaraja, father's couBin of Ananta, 143 
Jataka, M8. on Astrology, 207 
Jata-karman, 537, 545 j 

Jat&varman, Varman king of E. Bengal, 
250, 331. 332, 334, 335 
Ja^e&vara (see Kamarpava VII), 172 
J^ts, 33 
Jaunpur, 497 

Jaunpur stone-pillar inscription of Vijaya- 
candra, 533 
Javana (Yavana), 479 
Java, island of. 293 
Jawaiiri'ul- Hikajat, 77 
Jayabaii-devI, queen of Sivafikara, 410 
Jaya-Bhadramalla, according to Borne chro- 
nicle ancestor of Jaya-8thitiinalia, 222 
Jay&bhanja, son of Bayabhafija, 435 
J&yacHiidra (see Jay&ccandra), Gahada\ala 
king of Kanauj and Benares, 205, fn.l 
Jayaccandra, (also spelt Jayacandra), 
Gahadavala king.205 fn.l, 309, 533, 534, 
535, 636, 540, 541, 542, 547,651,552; 
Kadfga (lord of Ka£i), 540 
Jay&deva, poet, author of Gltagovin da, 57 5 
Jayadeva Paracakrakaraa, Licchavi king of 
Kepala, 192 

Jayadeva (probably name as J ay ad ev am all a), 
Nepal king, 213 


Jayadevamalla, Malla king of Nepal, 204, 
213,214 

Jayadeva, king of Nep&la, 195 
Jayadeva Paracakrakama, Nepal Licchavi 
king, 241 

Jayajyotirmalladeva, king of Nepitla (Surya- 
variiSa) ; author of Siddhis&ra, a work on 
Astrology, 221, 224, 225 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal : (Surya- 
v a riis a prabh&va Baghuvamsfivatam^a 
Manesvarlvara-labdha-prasSda) 225, 220 
Jayakamadeva (also known as Yijaya, Jaya 
and Jayadeva), king of Nepal, 200 
J&yakhy&samhita (also called Jfianalaksini) 
M8. of. 209 

Jayamala (also called Virabahu?), 246, 247 
Jayuirisara, son of Sahamera, !R(J 
Jayanftga, ruler of Karpasuvarpa, 273 
Jayanandadcva, father of Nepal king 
Jayarajadeva, 220 

Jayahkondan, poet; author of Kalingattu 
Parani, 470 

Jaya-Nrpendramalla (a son of JaksamaPa?), 
king of Nepal. 227, fn.5 
Jayanta, king of Pundravardhaua, 278, 278, 
fn. 1 

Jayantaraja, son of Nepal king Jaya- 
Jyotirmalla. 225 

Jaypal (Jayapala), Sahi king, 72, 81 
Jayapala, son of Vakpala, cousin of 
Devapala, king of Bengal and Bihar, 247, 
249, 255, 291, 297. 299 
Jayapala (Jayapal), Sahi king, 25, 26, 72, 
78,79, 80, 82, 83,84. 85,80, 87, 88; 
imprisoned by Mahmud at Man-yazid ; 
87, fn.l 

Jaya-Partliivsndramalla, king of Nepal, 229, 
fn.l 

Javapkla, (Vinayaditya) king of Kashmir, 
*113, 110, 277. 278,* 280 
Jayapaladeva, (pala?) ruler of Karnarfipa, 
265 

Jayapidapura (same as Jayapura), 180 
Jayapiira (same as Jayapidapura), 180 
Jayaraja, son of Kalaka, 140, 148 
Jayarajadeva (son of Jayanandadeva), king 
of Nepal. 220, 221 

Jayarimalla Malla, king of Nepal, 215 
Ja} arjnnamalla, king of Nepal, 220, 22L 
Jayarudrn malla (son of Jayatungamalla), 
Malla king of Nepal, 215 
Jayarudramnlla, Malla king of Nepal, 218, 
2:i, 222 

JayaS®ha(6lha ? = aimhajmalladeva, Malla 
king of Nepal, 214 
Jayasena, Sena of Plthi, 383 
Jayasena I, Gangs king, 452 
Jayasena II. G&ftga king, 452 
Jayasimha, Velavitta, 122 
Jayasimha-Siddbaraja, Caulukya king, 336 
Jayasimha, a brave X&Bhiniri&n general, 396 
Jayasimha, son of Sussnla ;king of Kashmir, 
101, 159, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173 
Jayasiihba II, C®}ukya, prince of Mtaya- 
khefa, 356 
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Jayasimha, ruler of DaijHa-bhukti, 341, 
342 

Jayasimha (see .Taisiya), 7, fn.5 
Jayasimha, king of Dandabhukti, 319 fn.G 
Jaya6i(?)malladeva, father of Arimalladeva 
209 

Jayasimbadeva, Tripurl Kalacuri, 320 
Jayasimhardma, KarnStaka king of Nepal, 
224 

Jayastambha, son of Ranastambha II (?), 
442, 443 

Jaya-Sthitimalladeva (Sthitimalla), king of 
Nepal, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 225, 220 
Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 205, fn.l 
Jay atari, leader of the Khavas and Magars, 
215 

Jayatavarman, amdtya of Jayasthitiwalla, 
223 

Jayavardhana, Saila prince, 447, fn.l 
J&yavardhana II, Saila king, 270 
Jayendra-vibflra, 127, 130 
Jaynagar image inscription of Madanapala, 
351-52 

Jayagar inscription of Palapala, 251, 352, 
fn.l 

Jejja, Rffstrakupa of Pathari, 553, 559 
Jenkins, Major, 242 
Jessaraja, 153 
Jetavana-mah&vihara, 522 
Jews, synagogues of, 20 
Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallaksanasimba 
(?), 504 

Jbelum district, 57, 107 
Jbelum (river), 25, 87, 97, 107, 137 
Jhusi grant of Trilocanapala, GO I, 598, 007 
Jiavai (Jiavati) Patiala , 533 
Jiavatl -Pattald, fill, 512 
Jina, Buddha, 305, 321, 528, 500, 501 
Jinduraja, Commander-in-chief of Anan'ta, 
142 

Jisnu, father of Vain an a, a courtier of T\$ema- 
gupta, 130 

Jisnugupta, Ahhlra prince of Nepal, 191, 
*192 

Jitankusa, Gafiga king of Kalinga, 453, 454 
Jltavirya, Gaiiga king, 4G2 
Jivada, queen of Prfilambha. 242, 245 
Jivaraksa, daughter of Jaya-Jyotirmalla 
and wife of Jaya-Bhairava, 225 
Jlvitagupta (I II), later Gupta ruler, 270 
Jlya, chief of Jham or Hemakot, 37 
Jizya (capitation tax), 21 
Jfianalaksmi (also called Jaydkbyasaihhita), 
209 

Jfianavajra, 197 
Jodhpur, 4, 9 fn.2 

Jonaraja, 110, 111, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 
179 

Journal Asiattique, 190 
Journal of Manchester Oriental Society, 
193 fD . 4 

Jumna (river), 271, 286, 370, 509,593, 595, 
608 

Jttn (*.e. t Jumna), 601 
Juna, Jam, 40, 41, 42 


Junayd (sometimes spelt Junaid), Arab 
governor; evil effects of his policy. 9, fn. 
2, 11 fn.2 

Junayd (ibn Abdur-Ral.iamiin), 11 
Junaydl, general of Iltutmish, 30 
Junzah, 67 

Jura inscription of Kp?na III, 589 
Jurwas, chief city of the Kabul district in the 
time of Ya'qubI (9th century, A. D.), 
66 fn.3 

Jurz (see al-Jurz), 9, 9, fn. 2, 10. 15 
Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal (see Juya-Jyotir- 
malla), 199, 224 


K 

Ka'aba of Shamans, 514 
Kabakanan, 20 
Kabul (also spelt- Kabul), 7, 21 
Kabul 57, 59, 03, 05, 67,68,7", 71,74,79. 
595 ; used to indicate the district, 00 fn.3; 
its chief cities, 60 

Kabulistan, 78; area indicated, 06 fu.3 
Kabul river, 00 
Kabul Shah, 07, 70 
Kabul, style of building, 67 
Kabul ValJey, 56, 04, 70, 79 
Kacchapagbata, 591, 591, 003, 004 
Kachh (also spelt Cutch), 30, 32 
Kaccliola-Pafta/d, 527 
Kucha, ris, kingdom of, 207, 208 
Ka-clm-wen (?)k'i-lo (Kajangalu), 273 
Kadamhas, xxxiii, 350 
Kadphises, Ku?an king, 02 
Kahnuradeva, son of Matliana (Mahana), 
310, 565 
Kaikanan, 3, 4 
Kailasa, 250 

KailasakiiU-bhavana, palace constructed by 
Amsii varujan, 189 
Kaingoda, 410 

Kaivarta, caste, 243, 243 fn.l, 304 
Kaivartas, kings of N. Bengal, 337, 310, 344, 
315, 317, 358 ; Genealogical table, 287 
Kujnag : Range, 109; peak, 109 
Kajangala (country round Rajmahal), 273 
Kajjala, Tnruska chief, 17< > 

Kajuraha (Khajuraho), 001 
Kaksa-Visaya, 300 
Kakkaraja, Rastrakuta of LiitA, 559 
Kalacuri, 204,250 

Kalaruris (of Gorakhpur), 317, 395, 594 
Kalacuris of Kalyana, 395 
Kalacuris of Trij.urj, 281, 317, 326, 327, 
330, 331, 331,393, 395, 390, 101, 406,504, 
508, 530, 531, 594 

Kalacuris of Tmhana (usually called * of 
Katnapura'R 395, 478 
Kalahasiambha Vikrarnaditya, 439, 448 
Kaluk&cary a- 1\ at ha n ak a , 5 »5 
Kaiafljara. 589, 590, 593 
Kalang, river, 207, 270 

Kablpahar Glahabad), general Sulayman 
K arrant, 205 


80 
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Kalapriya ( — Mahakala), of II j jay id, 580 
Kalasa, lord of Vallapura, 144 
Kala£a, son of Ananta ; king of Kashmir^ 
100, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150 
Kalagika, 431 
Ka-la-tu (Karatoya?), 236 
Ka-leng-ka ( = Kalinga), 413 
KAlesvari, goddess, 407 
Kallia, ruler of Kalifijara, 153 
Kalha plates of Sodhadeva Gunaiiibodbi, 594 
Kalhana, 71, 73. * 74, 77, 78, 95, 95 fn.l 
97,98, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 

115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
125,127, 128, 129, 130, 133,135, 136, 
137,138,139, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 169, 161, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 
173, 175, 175 fn.3, 176, 193, 276, 277 
Kalhanika, chief queen of Kashmirian king 
Jayasimlia, 173 
Kali river, 185 
Kalidasa, xxxv, 247 

Kalikala-Vftlmlki (Sandhyakara Nandi), 346 

Kalika, xxxvi, 276 

Kalika Purana, 235 

Kalila, 24 

Kalin dl, 593 

Kalinga, 192, 241, 271, 277, 326, 334,345, 
353, 359, 368, 392, 392 fn.l, 402, 405, 
413, 445.447, 449, 450, 452, 453,456, 
459, 460, 470 486 fn.5, 491 fn.4, 57 6 
Kalifiganagara (mod. Mukhali Again), 392, 
422,424, 443,443 fn.2, 449, 457, 458, 
461, 462 

Kalingapatam (alao Bpelfc Calingapatam), 
448 fn. 2, 453, 451 fn.l, 459, 462 
Kalingattu Parani, Tamil poem of Jay an- 
kondan, 470 

Kalin jar, (in C.I.), 83, 91, 597 
Kalifijara (also spelt Kalin jara), a frontier 
State of Kashmir, 153, 153 fn.2, 154 
Kalifijara (see Kalifijara), 161 
Kaliyuga-Kamayana (Kamftcarita), 346 
Kallfir, Brahman Vazir of Lagaturmuu, 62, 
72, 75 

Kallar-Lalliya, 76 

Kalunjur of Firislita (*Kalafijara), 153 
fn.2 

Kalyana, city of, 831, 395 
Kalya^adevi, daughter of Jayanta ; married 
Jayaphla, 278 

Kalyagakakasa, a birwla of Itanabhauja- 
deva, 429 

Kalyanapura (mod. Kalampor), 168 
Kalyanavarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Kalyan 'varman, author of S&ravall, 214 
Kamadeva, Vajasaneyaka Bralnnaria, 253 
Kamalavardhana, 128 

Kalyana, capital of the later Cajukyas, xxxiv, 
209 . 

Kamakhya, 253. 252 
K&inakuta, mountain in Kamarupa, 244 
KarnaJa {[goddess), 348 
Kamala-devi, queen of Narasiiuha III, 490 
Kamalu, Sabi king, 72, 74, 75, 77, 79 


Kamaluka (Kamalu), 73, 77, 123 
K&marnava I, Gangs prince of the Mysore 
branch ; founder the Kalinga line, 449, 
462 

Kamarnava II, Ganga king of Kalinga, 
458 

Kamarnava IV, Gaftga king of Kalifiga, 
453 

Kamarnava V, Ganga king of KaliAga, 453 
Kamarnava VII (also known as Ananta- 
varman, Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamar- 
nava, Kumara and Jatesvara), 468,469, 
472, 473, 535 

Kamarupa, 235, 236, 238, 240, 241 . 246, 247, 
248, 251, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 
K&rnarupa-manda/a, 256, 257 
Kamasuha, one of the murderers of Siiiiha- 
deva, 177 

Kaznata, a later name of Kamarupa, 265 
Kamauli, village near Benares, 256 
Karoauli, 8 grants of Govindac»ndra, 515, 
516, 517, 519, 520 

Kamauli, 6 grants of Jayacandra, "36*537 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, 266, 282, 284, 
347, 350, 533 
Kamboja, 290 

Kamboja Kings of Bengal, 808, 309 
Kamboja-samgha, 309 fn.2 
Hfimesvara ($iva), 244 

KameSvara. Thakkura, founder of the Su- 
gauna dynasty of Mithila, 247 fn.3 
Kampanadhipati (Commander-in-chief), 128 
Kampanesa, 154 

Kamrud (Kamarupa), 260, 261, 262, 264, 
272, 373, 477, 479 

Kamta (Karmanta), near Comilla, 275 
Kariivara (Kumfira), 563 
Kanadastambha (Kalabastambha?), 443 
Kanakabhafija, son of Durjayabhanja, 433 
Kauakapura, 133 
Kanaka-tula-purusa, 863 
Kanakasri, teachers at the vihara of Vikra- 
’masila, 197 
Kanarese districts, 577 
Kanauj, xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 2 fn.3, 4, 3, 4, 
4 fn.3, 9, 15, 16 fn. 2, 79, 80, 83, 91, 112, 
137, 171, 273, 277, 285, 286, 287, 292, 299, 
340, 341, 504, 605, 507. 508, 514, 515, 546, 
551, 552, 554 , 664, 569, 574 , 679, 590, 
591, 592, 593, 597, 598, 599, 600, 601. 
604, 607, 608 , 609, CIO 

Kancanastambha, Sulkl king, 442, 443 f 

448 

KaficI, xxxiv, 402, 405, 406 
Kfinda, territory on Ka&mlr border, 144, 162. 
Kandahar (Qandah&r), 66 fn.3 
Kandahar, 4, 12 fn.2, 19, 47, 178, 578 
Kandarpa, in charge of the gate during 
Harsa’e reign, 148, 149, 151 
Kandarpa, officer of Kalada, 144 
Kangra, 62, 118, 194 
Kanik (Kanigka I), 62 
Kaniska (I), xxxiii, 65, 63 
Kaniska-maha^ibara, 295 
Kanik-caitya, 62 
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Kannouj (Kanauj), GOL 
KanojlyS-Kathora, 564 
Ifan-t'-o-lo (Gandiiara), 59, 01 
Kantlhka-$tfia/’, 583 

Kantipura; founded by Gunakamadeva 
(mod. Katmandu), 195 
Kanyakubja, 124, 276, 509, 520 
Kanyakubja, 504, 520, 552 
Kanyakubja, xxxiv, xxxvi, 205 fn. 1, 285, 
320, 506, 532, 531, 546, 5 69, 593 
Kapalamocana-ghatta at Benares, 519 
Kapardaka-Puranas, 367 
Kapatesvara, a sacred spring in Kashmir, 
140 

Kapilendra (alias Kapilcsvaru) , iounder of 
the Siirya-vaiiisa in Orissa, 497 
Kapisa, 60, 61 

Kapivisnu, Maha-sandhivigrahika of Visva- 
riipasenit, 379 
Karachi, 3 
Karakhitai, GO 
Kara-kula, 414, 421 
Karan, Jam, 40, 41 
Karapa, 381 

Karanika, 516, 517, 518, 519, 525 
Kara stone-inscription of Yasahpfilu, 501, 
1*09-610 

Karas of Tosal'i 413ff., 424, 411. 449, 450, 
455, 451 

Karhad plates of Krsna HI, 588 
Karnata, 117, 148, 151. 402, 405, 406 
Karaijyaciim-agranl, 347 
Karatoya river, 235, 23G, 238, 240, 248, 2G1, 
2G4, 265, 273, 309, 345 
Karim ud-Dln Laghil (Fakhr-ul-Mulk), 481 
Karka IJ ; bis Baroda grant (saka 734), 
286 

Karkaraja, Raslrakula of Pathari, 558, 559 
K fir kolas of Kashmir, xxxv, 61, 71, 72, 74, 
112, 113, 114, 1 18, 120, 277, 569 
Karkotaka Nfiga, 112 fn.l 
Karkoiaka Nagas, were in the Deccan and 
Mahismuti, 11*2 fn.l 

Karmakriyakftnda, MS. of Somasambhu, 
21.2 

Karmanasa (river), 370, 547 
Karmanta (mod. Kamta nearComilla, capital 
of the Khajgas), 275 
Karmanta, 32 3 
Karmasena, 178 

Karmasimbadcva Simraon Karpata prince, 
206 

Karna ( = Lak?mI-Karga), 507 
Karpa king, of Ahga, 212 
Karpa, epic hero, 100, 354, 355 
Karnabel stone-in script ion of Jayasimhadeva, 
826 

Karpaha (mod. Karnav), 109 
Karpakesari, ruler of Ulkala, 319 i‘n.6, 341, 
342 

Karnal district, 10, 301, 577 
Karnali river, 185 

Karnasuvurna (portions of Nadia, Burdwau 
Birbhum & Murabidabad), xxxiv, 266, 
273, 274 


Karnala, 147, 203, 206, 221, 222, 331 , 385 , 
357, 360, 558, 559 
Karnalas, 316, 317 

| Karnata-cudamapi (an epithet applied to 
Harisimha), 216 

Karnafaka dynasty of Bhatgaon (Nepal) : 
founded by Ha,risiinba when the latter 
was driven out of Simraon by the 
Muslims, 216-2l7ff. 

Ivarniilakas of Tirhut and Nepal (Svirya- 
vamsl), 204, 216, 222, 331 
Karnal a-Ksatriy as, of Bad ha (Senas), 331, 
335 

Karna(a-kula-laksmT, 203 
Karnya ( =» Daksml-Karna). 326, 327 
Karpurainafijaii of Kajasekhara, 5 77 
Karra, 491 
Karta, 563 

Karurjiakara.PaUavu. feudatory of Kulofctuiiga, 
470 

Kasaloda Vi*aya t 399 

Kashmir, xxxvi, 2 fn. 3, 1, 4 4 fn. 3, 12, 27, 
13, 61, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 80, 89, 
90, 95, 99, 101, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 115, 118, 119, 120, 122, 125, 
130, 131, 136, 137, 138, 139, 110, 141, 143, 
114, 145, 147, L51, 152, 153, 154, 166, 157, 
159, 1G0, 161, 162, 163, 167, 169, 171. 175, 
176, 177, .179, 180, 194, 277, 669,578; 
Genealogical tables, 181-83 ; Bibliogra- 
phy, 183-84 ; Valley of, 95 
Kftsi, 205 fn. 1, 271, 270, 277, 314, 368, 508, 
537 

Kasipara, rulers of, 547 
Kfisipiira- 2 >at/iak<i, 584 
Kasiraja, 541 

Kasmlra, 107, 111 117 ; contained 66,063 
villages, 111 
Kassa (Cutcb), 7 fn.5 

Kasfba mandapa-nagara (mod. Katmandu), 
i95 fn 3, *227 fn.5 

Kaslbavata (mod. Kishtwar), 107, 111, 141, 
145, 160, 175 

Kastiira-devi, queen of Anangabhima II, 
479 

Kasturikamodini, queen of Codaganga, 
471, 472 

Kasyapa (r$0, 5 fn.5 

Kaayapa, sage ; in bis family the Bhafija* 
varnsa, 433 

Katak, Sarkar of, 341 
Kataka-bbukti-visaya, 410 
Katalog der Deutschen Morgenlilndischen 
Gesellschaffc, Leipzig, 1881, Vol. IT, 205 
fn.l 

Katasin ( = Katasinghab), 480, 480 fn.3 
Kattheball-Pattala, 509, 509 fn.5, 510 
Kathiawar, 4, 10, 12 fn. 2, 39, 28o, «3U2, o/0, 
579, 583, 504 
Ka(i-Patfuld, 516 

Katmandu ( = ancient Kantipura). Its name 
derived from a big ka*\hamandapa built 
by Harihurusimha Malia fat Kantipura, 
195, 195 fn.3. 196, 204, 209,213.221, 
223, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229 
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Katmandu inscription of Jayajyotirmalladeva, 
221 

Katmandu inscription of Pratapamalla (N.S. 

769), 205, 216 
Katmandu Library, 209 
Katwa, in Burdwan, 343 
Kauriala (river), 185 
Kaugamba-rnan^ala, 009 
Kaasamba -pattala, 541 
K&usambl, 313, 610 (in U.P.) 

KaugambI (in Bengal), 333, 341, 343, 344, 
360 

Kaugumba in Bajshahi, 344 
Kau^ilya, author of Arthagastra, 550 
Kautsa, Sage ; birth of VIrabhadra (ances- 
tor of the Bhafijas) in the hermitage of, 
434 

Kavikanthavarana of Ksemendra, 116 
Kaviratna, Pandit Dhiresvara, 247 fn.l 
Kavyadevi, wife of Sura, (minister of Avanti- 
varman), 115 

Kayang&la, Mandalpti of, 341 
Kayasthas (caste), 265 

KAyasfcha (officer), 100, 121, 129, 135, 157, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 404, 407, 440, 522, 
526, 540 

Kayasthas, oppression of, 152 
Kedaradeva (god), 348 

Kedaramigra, minister of Devapala, 291, 298, 
301 

Kedara-tlrtba, 287 fn.2 
Kedarpur grant of Srlcandra, 322 fn.2 
Kelat (also spelt Kalat), 1, 20 fn.2 
Kendupatna plates of Narasimha II, 359, 
468, 469, 473, 474, 475, 477, 478, 482, 485 
Kerala, 250, 578 
Keralesa, 249, 251 

Kesarin, royal names ending in, 393, 408, 
409, 410, 415 fn.l 

Kesari-vamsa, of the Madea-panji, 410, 412 
Kefl&ure-Palta/a, 517 

Kegava, a Brahman from Trigarta ; a minis- 
ter of Ananta, 140 

Kag&vadeva (alias), Ripuraja-Gopl-Govinda, 
king of grlhatta in the Surma Valley, 
267 

Kesavasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
368, 380, 381, 382 
Ke8U>sena (Kesavasena), 382 
Keu*mo»lo P’o-sekie-lo-fa-ma (Kumara Bbas- 
karavarman), 236 

Kh&dgas, of Samata^a ; 274, (275, genealogical 
table, 384 
Kbadi-vi?aya, 363 
Khadpu, a town in Nepal, 213 
Khaflf, Sumra prince, 33 
Khagan (Khan), 60, 64 fn.3 
Khaira, 33 

Khair ud.DIn, Malik (Jam), 41, 42, 43. 
Khajuraho, xxxvii, 101 fn.l, 572, 573, 574, 
582, 606 

Khajuraho inscription of Dh&Aga, (954 A.D.), 
307, 572, 573, 574, 590, 593 
Khakkas, 107 
Khalifa, 8, 17, 19, 20 


Khalifah, 372 

Kbalimpur, village in Malda, 288 
Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapfila, 278, 
282, 284, 285, 288-89, 290 
Kbalj, 261 ; Amirs, 477 ; tribe of Ghur, 370, 
Kbalji, 42 

Khanda , a territorial division, 397, 4lJ), 402, 
409,417, 427, 428, 430, 434, 435, 437, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 495 

Khandadeuli grant of Narendrabbafija (0), 
434 

Kba$dala, 343, 344 
Kbaraj, land tax, 21 
Khari. 116 and 116, fn. 2, 117, 125 
Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III, 470 
Kharva^a ( alias Navagirvapa?), founder of 
the kingdom of Srihatta in the Surma 
Valley, 267 

Kh&gas, 107, 108, 109 ; (in Nepal), invasion 
of, 215 ; invasion (under Adityamalla), 

221 

Khatia-Visaya, 425, 426 

Khagikas, 153 

Khen (see Kbyan), 265 

Khijinga (mod. Khiching?), 423, 427 

Khijjimga-kotta, 434 

Khifijala, 435 

Khifijali 423,431 

Kbinjali-dega, 431 

Khifijali-Mandala (mod. Koonjhar state), 
423, 423 fn.l, 425, 425 fn.2, 434, 436, 
437 

Khiujaliya-gada-Visaya, 425 fn.2, 435 
Khinjani (Khifijali ?), 437, 437 fn.3 
Khommapa (III), Guhila king, 587 
Khopasi inscription, 188 
Khotan, 59 

Khri lde Srong btsan (also called Ral-pa-can), 
Tibetan Emperor, 193 
Khshayathiya Khshayathianam, 55 
Khurasan, (also spelt KburaBan), 1, 21, 22, 
67, 64, 65, 69, 70, 90, 91, 94 
Khurdadbih, 14 

Khurda grant of Madhavaraja (II), 445 
Khusrau I, 59, 60 
Khusrau (Amfr; poet), 23 
Khusrau Malik Taj-ud-Daulah, Yamlnl 
king, 536 

Khutba, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26 
Khvadavayaka (or Khedavayaka), 77 
KhwAja Ahmad, Vazlrof Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, 153 fn.2 

KhwajaJahAn (Malik Sarwar) Sb&rql king 
of Jaunpur, 497 
Khyan (or Khen) kings, 265 
Kia-mo*leu-po (Kamarupa), 236 
Kia-pi-shi, 60, 61, 62, 64, 71, 74 
Kibla of the K&firs, 514 
Kielhorn, 111, 240, 247, 285, 291, 297, 300, 
301, 313, 348, 394, 572, 574, 576 
Kie (ka)-lo.na-su-fada-na (K&rpasuvarpa) , 
274 

Klkan (also spelt al-KikAn), 1, 7, 12 
K’i-li-pa-pu, Tibetan king, grandson of 
Srong. btsan sgam-po, 192 
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Kimi4l»460, 461 

Kimnari-grftma (=Narasimbapura) 496, 
495 fn.4 

Kinchinjunga, 185 

‘King of Kings* title of Iranic origin, 55 
Kinnauj (Kanauj) 4, 542 
Kinnauj-i.Shergarh, 647 fn.2, 555 
Ki-pin, 56 

Kira, 101, 285, 572, 574 
Kiraj (see al-Kiraj), 9, 9 fn.2 
Kirata, country, 188 

Kiratas (of Nep&la), 187, 188; (of Kamarupa) 
235, 240, 249 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 186, 200, 218, 227 

Klrti, ruler of Baddbapura (?), 144 

Kirtimalla, king of Nepal, 224 

Kirtipura, town in Nepal, 207 

Kirtiraja (Kacchavaha), 91 fn.2 

KgitirAja, Lohara prince, 142 

Kishen Ganga, 109, 110, 112, 144 

Kisanganga, (Kishen Ganga), valley, 73 

KiBhsh, 65 

Kishtwar, 107 

Kisipi^i inscription, 188 

Kistna, xxxiv 

Kifcab-i-Yamini, 87 

Kitab ul-Hind, 9 fn.62 

Ki-to-lo, 68 

Kiz, 20 

Kizkanftn, 20 

Koch, 309 

Koch-Bihar (modern Cooch-Behar), 265 
Koch Hajo, Koch kingdom ; rival of Koch, 265 
Koch Kingdom founded by BisWasiipha, 265 
Kod&la, place of residence of Bvilkl kings, 
439, 441, 442, 443 
Kodftla*mapdala, 443 
Kod&laka (?)-Mandala, 443 
Kod&la-pAtaka, 443 
Kpdftla(?)-Vi 9 aya, 441 
Koigho?a, Kayastha (officer), 397, 398, 399 
Kokalla I, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripurl), 595 
Kolabala, city of (mod. Kolar), 448 
Kolahalapura, in Gangav&di-Visaya (Mysore), 
449 

Kol&hala, (Anantavarman), Ganga prince of 
Mysore; founded KoUhalapura, 449, 452 
Kolu-vartanl-Vigaya, 458 
Komarti plates of Candravarman, 333 
Kommi-devi (also called Kommi-devamma) ; 

queen of Narasiihha III, 488, 489, 490 
KonSrak, 482 
Koftgada, 402, 405 
Kahgali-pattaZa, 537 
Ko&geda (=»K5hgoda), 444 
Koftgoda (also spelt Kungada), 418, 440 
Kopa-kopa, Sun temple off— Konarka — Kona- 
rak), built by Narasimha I, 482 
KoAg«da-Map<Jala, 418, 444, 446 
KoAkula-khapda, 442 
Konsar Nag, Lake, 108 
Koptartvaftga-Vigaya, 432 
Korap<Ji&-Vi?aya, 427 

Korni grant (ii) of Anantavarma Codagohga, 


Kosadbyaksa, 73, 123 

Kosala (also Maha-Kosala and Daksina- 
Kosala), 393, 394, 395 , 396, 400 , 401,402, 
403, 404, 405, 407, 408, 409, 460 
Kosala (also Bpelt Kosala), xxxii; Utfcara- 
Ko4ala, 508 

Kogala (also spelt Kosala; Daksina-Kosala), 
192, 241, 277, 319, 400, 403, 4U4, 405 
Kosala (Kosala?), 402, 418 
Kosalas, 271 

Ko6aIai-nadu, 318, 319, 341, 405 
Kosala-rajya-khanda, 409 
Kosala-sakhangadyanha-Visaya, 406 
Kosamba-patta/a, 538 
Kosi, river, 186 
KoSfchesvara, Daraara, 171 
Kot&devI, daughter of Ramacandra : wife of 
JRiflcana, 179 : marries Udayanadeva 179; 
reigns a8 queen, 156, 180 : marries 
gaharaera, 180 ; imprisoned by Siihamera, 
180 

Kofcah, State of, 563 
Kot Kangra, 62 fn.3 

Kot-&{avI (=Kot-des in Sarkar Ka(ak in 
Orissa), 341, 360 
Ko^i-homa, 322 
lio\i-Pattald f 519 
Ko{l£vara (god), 458 
Koti-tirtha (at Varanasi), 527 
Koiivarsa-Visaya, 351 

Kotta, place of residence of Ranabhaiija, 
427, 434 

i Kotfabhafija, Bhafija prince, 427, 434 
1 Kotivar^a-Visaya, 312, 329 
Kotta-nigraha, 556. 566 fn.4 
Kramarajya, 111, 141, 152, 153 
Kramavarta (mod. Kamelankofch), 115 
Krlmila-Visaya, 294 
Krtavirya, Haihaya prince, 112 fn.l 
Krttivasa, god, 537 
Krspa (god), 33, 38, 245, 332, 181, 533 
Krspa II, Rft§trakuta King of Miinyakhe(a, 

‘ *304, 306 

Krspa III, Akalavar^a Ragtrakuta of M&nya- 
' kheta, 301, 306, 587, 588, 589, 592, 595 
Krsna (mod. Kishen Ganga), 109, 110 
Krfca Age, xxxi, fn.l 
Kftya-cintainapi of Capdesvara, 216 
Krepagiri-Visaya, 444 

Krtya-ratnakara of Candesvara, MS. of, 204 
‘ fn, 4. 216 

Kgatriya, 60, 61, 62, 101, 176, 202, 278, 283, 
354 

Kgattriya (also spelt Kgatrtya), 101 
Ksetraja bods, 271 
Kijaumnayaka, 345 

Kjema, a barber organised the Padagra 
office under Ananta in Kashmir, 140 
K§emagaurl$vara (Siva), 130 
Kgemagupta (Kanaka var§a), 77, 78, 130, 131, 
131 fn.3 

Kgemahkaradeva, Kara king, 415 
K$exnendra, 108, 115, 116, 121, 214 
KsemI4vara, author of Candakausika, 31C 
Kgillikfi, grandmother of Cakravarman, 125 
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KsitipMa, ( alias Mahlpala I), Gurjara-Pratl- 
liara emperor, 572, 573, 575, 570, 591, 
682, 588, 592 
Ksitisura, Sura king, 320 
Ksiti-tanaya-nrpati-vamsa , 244 
Ksuksa, Brahman officer of Jassaka, 171 
Kudopali grant of Mahabhavagupta 1 1, 107- 
408, 409, 411 
Kuoh (see Kunch) 

Eujavail, 311 

Kulacandra, feudatory of Kanauj ( ?), 598 
Kuladevl, queen of Brahmapftla, 249 
Kulastambha, alias (?) Ranastambha (Siilki 
king), 433 fn.l, 438, 442 
Kulapafijikas of Ghatakag, 320, 301 
Kulinisrn in Bengal, 304 
Kulottunga I, Cola king, 470, 471, 531 
Kulutas, 676, 576 fn.l ' 

Kumar, 15 

Kumara (see Kamftrnava VII), 472 
Kumara, king of Kamarupa : belongs to the 
line of Salastambba, 239, 244 
Kumara, a name of Bhaskamvafman, king 
of Kamarupa, 5 fn.5, 237 
Kumara (ofiice), 380, 382, 408, 485, 550 
Kumaradevi, grand daughter of Mahana and 
daughter of the Chikkora Devaraksita ; 
queen of Govindcandra (Gahadavfila), 
339, 529, 529, f>32, 564, 665 
Kumaradbiraja, 408, 412 
Kumarajlva, translated Maitreya Vyakarana 
into Chinese, 306 
Kumaranoatya, 275 

Kumarapala, Pala King of Bengal and 
Bihar, 281, 282, 347, 350 
Kumaun, 185 

Kumurukela grant of (N) Salrubhanja, 433- 
34 

Kumbhesvara (siva), 223 
Kunch (Kfich), a race of people, 200 
Kundala; circular dykes, 116 
Kuiigada (also spelt Kpngcda), 413, 418 
Kuhgada-Mandala (also spelt Kohgoda- 
roaijdala), 413, 418 
K until a, 676, 576 fn. 1, 577 
Kurrasing Deo (=I\armasimha Deva?), 
Simraon Kanjata ruler, 206 fn.l 
Kaftjara-ghata-varsa, 308 
KuDg*YiH‘o for Kung-gu-t‘o, or Kung-Ya* 
t‘o~ Kuiigada), 413 
Kurrah (mod. Kara), fort of, 609 
Kuru kings, 285 
Kuruksetra, 162, 187, 235 
Kuru-Paijdava War, 187 
Kusa (son of Rama). 224 
Kuaa-vilmra, 236 
Kusao, 55, 50, 57, 61 , 63 
Kufana (Int.) v, iii 
T\u§an Malka ; 56 fn., 257 
Kusan Malkin Malka, 56, 57 
Kushan (also spelt Ku$an), 56, 56 fn.4 ’ 
Kusika (Kanyakubja) 503, 508 fn,4 
Kusasthala (Kanauj), 580 
Kusumabhara, Kara king, 417, 421 
Euti, Pass of, 228 


Kutb-ud-dln (Qutb-ud-D7n) Sultan of Delhi, 
543, 544 


Labdar of Dakgippara in Kashmir, 177 
Lacchukesvara Mabadeva, 592 
Ladakh (also spelt Ladakh).. llO 
Lagaturman (Turki Sahi king) G2, 63, 72 
Lagantol fragmentary inscription, (dated in 
535), 188 fn.3 

Lagantol inscription (dated in 119), 192, 
193 

Laghu-bharata, 364 
Lag bin an, 60, 596 

Lahara (mod. Lar) 114, 154, 160, 161, 175, 
179 

Lahore, 7, 80, 82 fn.4, 89, 94, 137, 138, 
614 

Labiir (or Lauhur) of al-Biruni* (-Lobar a 
— Lohkot), 137 

Lajja, Haihaya queen of Vigrahapfila I, 298 
Lakhamandal pra£asti, 333 
Lakhan-or, 477, 481 

Lakhanapala, Rastrakuta of Kanauj, 505, 
552, 553, 554, 564 

Lakhanavatl, 260, 261, 264, 372, 373, 374, 
479, 480. 481, 497 
Lakhmaplali, Itai 872, 373, 374 
LakhnauLi, Sarkar, 345 
LakhnautI (see Lakhauavatl), 372, 374, 393, 
494 

Lakhimpur District (Assam), 264 
L&khya (river), 236 
Laksmana, image of, 486 
Laksmaka, Chamberlain (Pratiharl) of Jaya- 
simba, 170, 171, 172 

Laksmaijadeva, Brahman adopted as son by 
Kashmir king llaraadeva, l76‘ 
Laksmanaraja, Kalacuri king of C.P. (Tri- 
puri), 401, 595 

Laksmanasena Sena king of Bengal, 260, 352. 
353, 354, 365, 366. 367, 369, 374, 375, 376, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 541 
Laksmi, goddess, 291, 362 ,513, 531 
Laksmldevl, queen of Anantavarmu Coda* 
gahga, 462, 471 

Lak?mlde' queen of Bbanudeva II, 487 
Lak.?mikamadeva, king of Nepal 194, 19S, 
199, 200 

Laksmikfimadeva (ET), Nayakot Thakuri, 209. 
Laksml-Karna, TripurT, Kalacuri, 256, 281. 
327, 334,’ 335, 336, 406, 504, 505, 507, 
530 

Laksmlsura, Sura king, 320, 330 
Laksml Sura, ruler of Apara-Mandara 341, 
342 

Laksml-varma-vibara, 199 
LaksmYavatjEra-stotra, MS. of, 214 
L51a (Radha), 333 
Lain l end u KesarT, 410, 412 fn.l 
Lalatendu Kesari cave inscription of Uddyoti* 
kesfirin, 410 

LaLitabhara, Kara prince, 417, 421, i'Jj 
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Lalit&dityu. (Muktapula), king oi Kashmir, 
xxxvi, 72, 74, 112, 113, 11 1, 110, 277 
Lalita-Pattuna (mod. Patau), 105 fn.l, 20*2, 
*223 

Lalla, courtesan, 128 

Lalliya Sabi, 73, 75, 76, 77, 118, 123 

Lama, BuddhiBt title, 210 

Lamrfdanda, mountains of, 228 

Lamghan, 25, GO, 80, 83, 81 

Lan-po (Lamghan), GO, G1 

Lar grant of Govindacaudra. 3G0, 520, 520 

Lara, 310, 102, 405, 400, 558, 569 

Lata Calukya, 9 

Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), 23S, 210.250, 254, 275 
Lauhitya- Sindhu, 244, 245, 202 
Laukika Era, 117, 132 
Lava (Son of Kama), 224 
Lavada-Visaya, 404 

L&v&nyas (Dainaras), 152, 174, 175, 170, 160 
Lavata, 120 

Layahacandra, Candra king, 321 fn.4, 323 
Ledarl river (mod. Lidar), 177 
Levi, Sylvain, 180, 187, 188, 100, 102, 103, 
19G, 107, 199, 200, 202, 203, 209, 210, 211, 
218, 210, 220, 221, 222. 221, 227 I‘n.5, 317, 
328, 414, 415 

Licchavis (Sikyavamei) of Nepal, 188, 180, 
191, 207 In. 3, 211 
Licchavi ex a of Nepal, 188, 180 
Licchavis of VaisSali (mod. liasarli in Bihar), 
xxxiii, 210 
Lidar, river, 177 
Liiigayata sect, 350 

Lingaraja temple at Bhuvanesvur, 412 fn.l 
Lingzi Thacg plains, 107 
Lo-rno (~lama), 210 

Lobada-deva, Singu-ra feudatory of Govinda- 
candra, 524 

Lobara, identified with al-Bir unis Labur 
(or Lauhur) and Lobkot of Firishta, 78, 
07, 98, 107, 108, 100, 130, 134, 137, 138, 142, 
144, 146, 148, 152, 154, 157, L58, 10L 102, 
163, 164, 105, 106, 170, 171, 173, 174, 537 
Lobara court at Srinagar, LOO 
Lobara kings, 100 
Loharakotta, 110 
Lobarin (or Loran), 78, 07, 108 
Lobkot (see Lohara and Labiir) , 130, 137 
Lokakala, 101 

Lokanatba Dasabala (Buddha), 284 
Lokanatba, KumSiamutya, 275 
Lokesvara, Bodhisattva, 540 
Lokesvara Kb&sarpana, 106 
Lolabhffra ( ^Lopbhfira), Kara king, 417, 118 
Lolarka, temple of tbe god at Varanasi, 027 
Lonabhflra (see Lolabhara), 417,418, 420, 421, 
422 

Loth&ka, son of the Dam&ra Prthvihara, 173 
Loth ana, brother* of Sal ban a, 10U, 101, 170, 
*171, 172 

Lothikftmatha, 138 

Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan, first king of Tibet, 
191 

LupaltarS.KhanLi, 307 
Lutii disease 100, 131 fn.2, 131 


M 

Macliiilishalir grant of Govindacandra, 52(5 
Macbhlishahr grant of Hari6caadra, 544-45 
Macco-Calingae, 392 ln.l 
Madana, (Ka^irakuta) king ofiKauauj, 505, 
518 

Madana, Commander-in-chief uf Harsa, 

M8 

Madunacandra, (also known as Madanapala). 

Gahadavalii king, 528 
MadanadevI, queen of llaiiiapala, 347, 351. 
Madanapala, unde of Samgnimapala, prince 
of KajapurT, 144 

Madanapala (also called Madanadeva and 
Madauucandra), Gah.idav.il a king, 511, 
511 fn. 5, 513, 515, 53 T 
Madanapala, Ra.siiakui i of Kanaui, 515, 553, 
554 

Madanapala, Pftla king of Bengal and Biiiar, 
258, 259, 261. 282, 345, 317, 350, 35L, 352, 
358, 300, 308, 369 

Madanapara grant of Visvarup^ona, 304, 305, 
307, 308, 370, 379-80, 381, 382 
Madana-saiikara biruda of Laksmanasenu, 
370 

Madanavarrnan, Candella king, 530, 593 
Madavala (?) — P'ittahi , 521 
Madavarajya, 711, 128, 152, 154, 157. 100 
Mauhainagar grant of Laksmanasena, 255, 
307, 370, 378 
Minibus, of gold, 495 

M ad ha trade vi ( Slahuden ), queen of Subhn- 
kata 1, 410 

Madhavagupta, Gupu prince of Mag ad ha, 
275 

MadhuvarAja IT, (Sainyabbila) Sailodbhava 
king, li t, 144, 415 

Mftdhavasena, Sena prince of Bengal (?), 
190, 354, 354, 3*2 

Madhuvavarman (also '-ailed Madliaveudra, 
Sainyabhita Hand Sriniv&sa), 415 
MfnJhavendra, alias (see Mildhavavaruian), 
445 

Madliukawarnava, Gang a king of Kaliiiga, 
153 

Madhukesa (ls.i-£iva), lernple of, at Niagara, 
453 

Miidhu Sen (M.idhavasena ?), 382 
Madhyadesa, 303 

Madhyamaraja 1, Jviiiodbhava king. M0, 147 
Madhyamara ja II, Sadodbhava prince, 
417 

Madhyamaraja 111, s<*n of TTaiUapainbha, 
Sailodbhava prince, 447 
Madia Paflji, 410, 110 fn. 1, 412, 41215.1, 478, 
197 

Madra kings, 285 
Madra-land, 109 

! Madras Museum grant of Vajrahasta V, 458 
i Madras Presidency. 391, 392, 447 
Maga Brahman, 340 

Mugadha, xxxii, xxxiii. 197, 251, 255, 272 
273, 274, 27G, 277, ‘281, 284, 301, 32(i, 
327, 333, 333. 340, 349, 3G9, 370 
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Magadhas, 271 

Magadhadipa ( = Pithlpati), 338 
Magadha-visaya, 346 
Magaha ( = Magadha?) f 437 
Magars (in Nepal); invasion of, 215 
Magians of temples, 11 
Mah^bbarata, 235, 240, 351 
Mah&bhavagupta, I, Janamejaya (Somavamsi 
of Kosala), 324, 806, 307, 308, 390, 400, 
401, 402, 406, 411, 412, 419 
Mah&bbavagupta II, Bbimnratba (Somavaiii- 
41 of Kosala), 394, 406 407, 409, 409, 411 
Mababhavagupta III (?), SomavarhsI of 
Kosala, 408, 409, 412 

Maha-Bhutavarman, king of Kamarupa, 2J7 
Mahdbodfn by Cunningham, 383 
Mahabodhi, 2S8, 295, 326 
Mahadandanayaka, 586 
Mahadeva (god), 259 ; 4 -faced figure, 288 
Mahadevi (chief queen), 243, 245, 116 
Mahagaurl, 314 

Maha-Indra-deva, Yuvardja of Nayakot, 
Thakuri Sivadeva, 207 
Mahakala (see Kalapriya) of UjjaylnT, 508; 

temple at Uj jay Ini, 586 
Mahakayastha (officer), 462 
Mahakoeala, (gee Kosala) 392, fn.l 
Makflksapaialaka, 404 
Mahaksapatalika, 415, 418, 422, 336, 515 
Mahaksapataladhikrta, 415, 418 
Mahaksasali, 4G2 
Mahalaksmivrata, MS. of, 214 
Maha-mahadevI, 363 
Mahainahantaka, 381 
Maha-mabattaka, 538 
MaharnandaJika, 340, 375 
Mahamantri, 335 
MaliSmari (Pestilence), 215 
Mahana (Mathana), Rastrakuta prince of Ah- 
ga, 338, 330, 564, 565 

Mahana, ’(Mathana), Rastrakuta ruler of 
Anga, 528, 529 

Mahanadi, river, 319, 401, 402, 403, 404, 
406, 432, 435 , 491 fn.4, 494 fn.2, 577; 

valley of, 391, 395 
Mahan ay aka, 534 
Mahaorp&ti, 438, 443 
Mahfintaprakasa-Visaya, 289 
Mabapadma, accession of, xxxi fn.l 
Mahupadma (mod. Wular Lake), 130, 116, 
117, 173 

Mahapandita, 522 
Mahfiparvata, a mountain, 419 
Mahapdtra , 485, 495 
Mahapratihara, 340, 565 
Maliapratiliari-mukhya, 459 
Mahupurobita, 516, 533, 5 '36 
Maharaja , a feudatory title, 415, 425, 428, 
437 fn.4, 440, 443 , 414, 584, 586 
Mahdrdjddhirdja , one of the technical titles 
of sovereignty, 201,212,221,223/224, 
227 fn. 5, 229 fn. 1, 238, 243, 245, 246, 247, 
249, 254, 256, 289, 293, 300, 305, 306, 
322, 333, 311, 342, 343, 343, 347, 349, 
351,352, 366, 367, 377, 378, 896, 397, 398, 


399, 408, 416, 417, 420, 439, 442, 444, 
457,461, 509, 513, 515, 516, 519, 586, 
544, 574 , 577 , 579, 583, 587, 588, 589, 
590, 692, 593, 594, 595, 598, 609 
Maharajaputra, 511, 512, 513, 523, 524, 525, 
526, 533, 534 

Maharajfit, 358, 512, 517, 523, 527 
Mahasamanta, 189, 244, 375, 426, 428, 432, 
436, 437, 441, 444, 586 
Mahasamantadhipafci, 289, 683 
Mahasandhivigraha-prativaddha-kayastha, 
397 

Mahasandhivigrahika, 364, 379, 404, 440 
Mahasabda, 583 

Mahasandhivigrahin, 398, 399 400, 403 404, 
459 

Mahasamghikas, 198 
Mabasenagupta, later Gupta ruler, 238 
Mahasivagupta, Yayati (Somavamil of Kosa- 
la), 394, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411 
Maha4iva, Tlvaradeva or Tivaraja, (Sripura 
king), 393 

Mahaao- Pattala, 536 
Mabasoya-Potia/a, 526 
Mahattaka, 512, 513, 516 
M&hattama, 400 
Mahavamda, 333, 334 
Maha-varaha, 254, 522 
Mahasivagupta, Balajuna, Srlpura king, 
393, 394, 395 

Mahayana, 313, 325, 415, 532 
Mahdl (Caliph), 70 

Mabela, queen of Kashmir king Lakgm&Q- 
deva, 177 

Mahendra, mountain (Mahendragiri), 447, 
449, 450, 452, 459 

Mahendra, Naddula Cahamana, 561, 562 
Mahendra (Indradeva), father of Nayakot, 
Thakuri Ratnadeva, 209 
Mahendra ( = Indraraja) of Kaauaj,2S& 
Mahendragiri, 447, 450, 466, 631 
Mahendrapala I, Gurjara-Pratlhara emper- 
or, xxxvii, xxxviii, 301, 302, 303, 307, 
569, 57U, 572, 575, 584, 585, 588 
Mahendrapala II, Gurjara-Pratlhara emperor, 
572, 573, 585, 588, 690, 591, 594 
Mahendraaaras (or Madanasaras), a tank in 
Nepal, 207 

Mabendravarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Mahen-jo Daro, xxx 
Mahe4vara, 363 

M&hlcandra (also called Mahiala, Mahlyala, 
Mahiala and Mabltala), Gabadavala prince, 
506, 506 fn.4 

MahldevI (also named Mahadevi), queen of 
Mahendrapala I, 572, 573, 573 fn.l, 684, 
585 

Mahiman, grandson of Parvagupta, 131, 182 
Mahindaka, Sandhivigrahika of Dhar&ni* 
varaha, 583 

Malilpala, Kacchapagbata prince, 591, 694 
Mahlpala I (alias Ksitipala, Vioayakapala, 
and Herambapala), 307, 572, 573, 574, 575, 
57 6, 577, 579, 580, 681, 582, 583. 585, 
590, 593 
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Mahlpala (II Gurjara-Pratlhara prince?), 
574, 592 

Mahlpala I, Pala king of Bengal and Bibar, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 310, 317, 318, 319, 
321,324,329,342,100 

Mahlpala II, Pala king of Bengal and Bi bar, 
281, 335, 337 

Mahlsafndra?) pala I, Gurjara-Pratlhara 
king, 583 
Mahial, 303, 379 
Maliismatr, 112 fn.l 

Mahmud (Yamlni Sultan of Ghazni), 22, 23, 
25, 20, 27, 28, 29. 35, 36, 81, 81, 85, 80, 
87, 88, 89 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
135, 136, 137, 514, 542, 596, 598, 599, 
600, 601, 602, 604, 605, 007, 008 
Mahoba, (ancient Mahotsavanagara), 603 
Mahodaya, xxxvii, 292, 301, 306, 573, 577, 
580, 581, 581, 585, 588 
Mahrafc ( Maharatha ), 4, 5 fn.l, 6 
Maiit as (= Mahattakas?) minishari of 

Orissa, 493 

M&itreya, A. K., 297, 310, 334 
Maitrcya Vyakarha, MS. of, 306 
Majumdar, Dr. K. C., 9, 315 fn. 3, 330, 335, 
604 

Makran (also spelt Mukran), 30 
Mala (necklace), 86 
Malabar, 9 fn.2 
Malava, 140, 482, 587 
Malava, river of, 593 
Malavikagnimitram, 196, 197, 199 
MalavyadevI, daughter of Udayin and chief 
queen (ayramalii*i) of Saitialavarman, 332, 
336 

Malaya, 310, 310, 307 
Malda district, 288 

Malh&r inscription of Jajalladeva II, 470 
Malbl (or Malhira), king of Kanauj, 511, 515 
515 fn.l 

Malibah (see al- Malibah), 9, 9 fn.2 
Malik, 17, 19 

Malik FIruz (see Firuz), 42 
Malik Husam ud-Dfn Aghul-Bak, 37o 
Malik Ikhtlyar ud-Dln Yuzbak-i-Tughril 
Khan, 264 

Malik Butan (see Katan), 41 
Malkftn Malka, 55 fn.2, 50 
Malla, father of Uccala and Sussala, 153, 
154 

Malla, general of KalaSa. 144 
Mallas of Nepal, 2i)4, 209 ff., 211, 212, 213, 
215, 210, 221, 222, 227; their coins, 
229 fn.l 

Malladatta, (also spelt Malladatta), Malta - 
sandhtvig Tallin of Mahabbavagupta I, 
398, 399, 400 ! 

Malladeva, son of Nanyadeva, Karnataka j 
prince, 205 fn.l j 

Malladeva (Baja), father of Tribliuvanauiaha- ; 

devl, 421 | 

Mallakara. tax, 211 j 

Mall&kostha Daiuara, rival of Gargacaodra, j 
102, 103, 105 


Mallapurl, in Nepal; situated beyond the 
GandakI, 210.11 

Mallarjuna, nephew of Lo^hana, 171 
Malla tribe, 210 

Malwa, 9 fn.2, 326, 497, 569, 594, 590 
Mammata, Ra?4raku(a 0 f Hastiku^dl, 560 
Ma’inuo (son of Rashid), 70 
Man, 15 

Man a (or M&nSnka), Ras(raku(a of 
Manapura, 555, 556 

Manabhita.Dharmaraja (Sailodbhava prince), 
447 

Manadeva, SuryavaiiiSI Licchavi king of 
Nepal (496 A.D. ?), 188, 189, 210; built 
the monastery of Cakra-vihara, 207 
Manadeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 207, 
208 

Managoli inscription, 294 

Managrha, royal residence of the Licchavis ; 

built by Manadeva, 189 
Managupta, great-grandfather of Jisnugupta, 
191 

Manahali grant of Madanapala, 345, 347, 
350, 351 

Manapura, 555, .556 
Manbiium, 343 

Manara ( = Ma?iari ?)-Patia/d, 539 
Manas of Bibar (Il&zaribagii district) 348ff. ; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Mauavanyayasiistra, MS. of, 223 
Manda inscription of Gopala III, 351 
Mandal (see al-Mandal) 9, 9 fn.2 
Mundnla , xxxvii, 259, 289 , 294, 312, 320 
fn.l, 322, 328, 329, 333, 351, 350, 307, 402, 
403, 401, 400, 407, 409, 413, 417,418, 
419, 420, 123, 425, 420, 433, 434, 436, 
437 fn.4, 440, 443, 440, 452, 609 
MapdalSdhipati, 341, 605 
Man dales a, 128, 433 
Mandal ika, 407, 474, 459 
Mandapika (mod. Mandu), 586 
Mandara, a village, 25G 
Mandara ( = Sarkar Mandaran ; head quarters 
Garh-Mandaran ; mod. Bbitargarh), 360 
Mandftran, Sarkar of, 469 
Mandasor, 587 
Mandor, 9, fn.2 
Mandu, 587, 590 

Maner plates of Govindacandra, 369, 520. 

529 

Manesvarl (goddess); J&ya-Jyotirmalla’s 
devotion to her cult. She continued to be 
the guardian of his line ; 223, 224, 225 
Marigalajatbi-PaGa/d, 521 
Mangalarftja, Kacchapaghata prince, 591 
Mahgapada, Kara prince, 417, 418, 420 
Maniari-Ptf//"hi f 520 
Ma’n ibn Za'idab, 09 
Manidhara, ruler of the Darads, 103 
Manika, poet, 224 
Mauik Bai, 32 
Manipur, 235 

Mafijusrl-inula-tantra, 200 
Maiikha, poet; brother of Alankiira, 172 
fn.2 
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Mfinklr (=Mfinyakhela), 677, 67S 
Mankuna-devi, Calukva queen of Kajarfiju 
III, 477 

Mau§ur, Abbasid Calipb, GO, 113. 

Mansur (Arab governor ?), coin of, 13 fn. 5 
Mansur (samanid Atnlr), 79 
Mansfirab.il, llfn.4,14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 
fn.l, 28 fn.2, 29 ; coins of, 19 ; number of 
villages dependent on, 17 
Mansfir ibn Jambur, 18 
Mantri, 114, 124, 129, 312, 329, 653 
Manuel de G6nealogie et de Chronologic 
pour L ‘Histoire de L 'Islam, 8 fn.G 
Manyakheta (Malkhed), 10, 551 
Man-Yazid (in Khurasan) ; Jayapala impri- 
soned at, 87 fn.l 
Maqamat, (system of stat ions), 24 
Marada-visaya, 403 

Marasiibha, Ganga prince of Kalinga, 452. 453 

Marbal Pass, 111 
Margan Pass, 111 

Martapda, (in one MS. spelt Murtanda), 78, 
14G ' 

Marfi (lands), 310, 316 
Maru-Mara, 9 fn.2 
Masnavi (see Mathcavi)? 

Mas'fid I, Yamlni Sultan, 30, 251, 514 I 

Mas'fid III, Yarniul Sultan, 514, 554 
Mas'fidI, 2 fn. 3, 4 fn.8, 14,15,10, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 579, 578 

Mas'fid ibn Sa‘d ibn Salman, poet, 514 
Ma-ta-na-lo-mo ( = Matisiiiiba V), 219 
Mata-pitr-padanurihyata, 415, 417, 421, 425, 
426, 428, 429, 432, 483, 430, 137, 439, 
411, 458, 403 

Matha, 133 ; in Kashmir for students from 
Aryadesa, 128 

Mathana (also called Mahana), 1 «:m imkma 
chief of Afiga ; maternal uncle of liama- 
pala, 337 fn.l, 338, 339,340, 341, 347 
664 

Mathanadeva, Gurjara-Pratihi'ua feudatory 
of Vijayapala, 592, 598 
Mathara-vaihsa, 407 
Mathematics, 22 

Matbnavi (~Ma?.navi) of Amir Klmsrau 
entitled Nuh Sipihr, 23 
Mathura, 598, 608 

Matisimba, Karnataka ruler of Bbatgaou, j 
218 


I Mayagalasiiiiha, ruler of Ucchala, 311, 343 
! Mayurbbanja State, 423, 427, 431 
! Mayurasarman, a Brahman ; founder of the 
Kadamba Dynasty, 350 
Mayura-vaiiisa, 437 fn.4 
i Mazumdiir, Bengali title, 551 
Mecb (see Mej) 

Meds (same as Mids), 18 
; Medapftta (mod. Mewar), 661 
j Media, xxxi 

I Medini Mall, forest of, 228 
| Meghadfita, MS. of, 220 
■ Meghamanjarl, queen of Sussala, 107 
| Megliesvara (Siva), 474 
! Mej (Mech), a race of people, 260 
i Mekala, 392 fn.l 
| Mekalas, 576, 576, fn.l 

; Meobar stone-inscription of Goviudacaudra, 

| 540-41 

| Merpadi inscription of Bajendra Cola, 318 
i Merv, 00 
Mesopotamia, xxxi 
Mid (also spelt Med), 7, 12 
I Midnapore, 342 

; Mihran (Indus), 8, 16 t 19. 38. 578 
Mihrut (same as Mabrat). 5 fu.4 
Minaev-collectiou of St, Petersburg, 202 
Ming, annals of the, 218 
Minhftj ud-Dln, 75, 80,203, 354, 370, 372,374 
Minn agar, 37 

Mir Jumla, general of Aurangzib, 264, 266 
Mirkhond, 59 

Mlrmand (sometimes spelt Munnand), 9, 9 fn.2 
i Mir Ma'ffiin, 8, 30, 31,82, 83,37, 41, 43, 
45, 46 
Mirpur, 32 

Mir Tahir, 31, 39, 88, 44, 40, 47 
Mit hila, 2 17 fn. 8, 300, 304, 80S 
Mithradates, II, 55 

Mitradeva ( ~ Amrtadevu), Nayakot Thakuri, 
203 

Mirza, Dr. M. W., 03, fn. 1, 003 fn.3 
Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbog, 3 
Mitra, Dr. 11. L., 267 

Melcclia (M u B lim), 10, 189, 152 172, 173, 178, 
217 

Mleccha (Kira t as and CInas), 285, 239, 249, 
252 

Mlecchadhinfitha (Siljstuinbha) 239, 240, 
252 

Mo-cho, 64, fn.3 


Matsya kings, 285 | Monghyr, 273, 290, 29i, 293, 304, 347 

Mats} anyaya, 273, 232 Mongbyr grant (of Dcvapala), 2S4, 288, 

Matsyendranatha, cult of the Yatra, of, 192, | 290, 29.3-94 , 296 , 308 

196 j Mongolia, 193 

Mau stone-inscription of Cundeila Mada- \ Mongolian (type), 271 


navarman, 630, 593 
Maudfid Shah, Sul I an of Ghazni, 33 


Mongolian people, 219 
Mori, 6 


Maukharis, xxxiv, xxxvi, 192, 273, 274, 438 Moris (Mauryas), 6 fn.l 


Maunaditya (god), 318 Morya, 6 

Maurya, xxii, xxxi x, 5, fn.l, 9, 111, 272, Mrganka (a name of Susthitavarman), 237 
413, subclan of the Par imaras, 0 MrgSvatl queen of Pangu, 125 


Mavuraya, Sandhivigrahin of Anantavarma Mu'fiwiyab (Caliph), 6, 7, 66 

Codagafiga, 462 Mubarak, Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq ; 

Maya, wife of Suddhodana, 295 usurps the thron« for 3 day B , 40, 41, 46 
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Mudgagiri, 293, 299, 369, 526 
Mudita-kuvalay&sva, 206 
Mudita-EuvalayiUva, 222 fo.l 
MudrarAkgasa, MS. of, 220 
Magdhatunga, Tripurl Ealacuri, 396, 40 L 
Mughal (also spelt Mughul), 77 
MughuU, xxxii, emperor of Delhi, 266; 
hozdes of, 211 

Mughls ud-Din Tughril (see Mugluth ud- 
Din Tughril) 

Mugbith ud-Diu Tughril, 383 
Muhallab (See al-Muhallab), 7 
Muhammad (sou of Iltutmisb Sultan of 
Delhi), 264 

Muhammad, coin of, 13 fu. 5 
Muhammadans, 74 
Muhammad ‘ Aufi, 77 
Muhammad and Nasr, coin of, 14 fn. 
Muhammad Ghuri, 542 
Muhammad ibn Bakhb-var. 3, 18, 198, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 303, 477, 546 
Muhammad ibn Qasim, 2, 4, 5 fn.3, 8, 15 
fn.l, 93 

Muhmmad-i- Sherman, Khalj Amir, 477 
Muhammad Tughluq, 37, 43, 156, 547 

fn.2 

Muhammad Tur (capital), 32, 34 
Muhammad Yusuf, 31, 32, 33, 31 
Muh&tampur, 32, fn.2 
Mu‘In ibn Ahmad, 20 

Mu*izz ud-Din Muhammad ibn SAm ,Ghuri). 
29, 36 

Mukhaling&m, 448 

Mnkhalingam, stone-inscriptions of Raja- 
raja II, 4, 474 

Mukhalingam, 3 stone-inscriptions of Karnfir- 
^ava VII, 472-73 

Mukhalingam, inscriptions of AnautavermA 
Codagahga, 27, 462-68 

Mukrffn (sometimes spelt Makran), 2, 3, 4, 
6 fn. 3, 7, 19, 20 
Mukt&ka^a, 115 

Mukta, cook of Harga (Kashmirian king), 155 
Mukundadeva Haricandra, Teiegu king of 
Orissa, 498 

Mukundadeva, Soma vathsl king of Katak ? 
(Orissa), 535 

Mukundasena, leader of the Khasas and 
Magars, 215 
Mulahida, 26, 26 fn.4 

Mularaja I, Oaulukya of Anahilapfttana, 561, 
594 , 

Mulla Hamid, 33 

Mullik Tubligha, father of Abmud (Ahmad) 
Khan, 217 

Multai grant of Nandaraja, 556 
Multan, 1, 2, 4 fn.3, 6, 7, 11 fn.l, 16 fn.2, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29, 36, 37, 61, 
80, 87, 88, 89, 95, 118, 578; temple of, 16 
Multan (idol), 15; Arab policy, 15 
Mundas, xxix 
Muner, 369, 370 

Munjaraja (V&kpati),* Param&ra king of 
M&lava, 561 

Muntakh&b ut-Tawarikh, 31 


MuqaddasI (sometimes spelt Muk&ddasi), T, 
21 

Mur&Ytha, (god), 613 
Mutakas 9 of grain, 458 
Murala, 576, 576, fn.l 
Murari, God, 558 

Murasima (mod. Murasinga in Patna State): 
camp of victory of Mahabhavagupta I, 
397, 399 

Muruj ul-Zahab (sometimes spelt Muruj ul- 
Dhahab), of Mas’udI, 578 

Murgotten, 9 fn.2, 68 
Murshidab&d, 274 
Murtigaria, Saiva ascetic, 553 
Musaladbara (BalarAma), 368 
Mu-to-pi (Muktaplda Lalitaditya), 277 
Muzafarabad, 109 
Mymensing, District of, 235, 236 
Mythic Society— its Qurterly Journal, 24 

N 

Nadagam grant of Vajrahasta V, 417, 454, 
457-58 

Naddula (mod. Nadol), 562 
Nadia, 274, 342 

Naga, Town Prefect of Harsa, 155 
Naga Vasuki, 196 

Nagabha^a (I, alias Nagavaloka I), Gurjara- 
Pratlhara king, 9 

Nagabha(& II ( alias Nagavaloka II), Gurjara- 
Pratihara king, 279, 280* 286, 287,292, 
559, 591 

N&gadadeva, Mahaksapa(alika and Bhogi 
of Tribhuvana-mahadevI, 422 
N&galata, beautiful Domba girl, 126 
Nagamalla, son of Jayabh&dramalU, 222 
Nagananda, MS. of, 215 
N&gapala, brother of SomapSla chief of RAja- 
puri, 163 

Nagar, river, 360 

Nagara ( = lvalinganagara ?), pura built by 
Kamarflava II. 453, 453 fn.3 
Nagara-bhukfct, 294 

Nagarabara (mod. Jalalabad district), 61, 295. 
Nagari, inscriptions in, 57 
Nagarkot (mod. Kot-Eangra) 62, 63, 93. 
Nag«rjunadeva, king of Nepal, 201. 

Nagas, xxxiii 

Nagavaloga II (Gurjara-Pratihara Naga* 
bbata II), 658-59 
Nagavamga, 345 fn.5 
NagavamSI (Sindas) of Bastar, 470 
Nagna-Bhat{araka, devotee of Siva, 563 
Nagpur Museum grant of Mahabhavagupta 
J an am e jay a* 399 
Nahar, 68 

Nahuga, mythical king, 362 
N&ihati grant of Ballalasena, 361, 364, 366. 
367 

Na-kie-lo-ho (Nagarahara), 60 

NakkajogI, 243, 243 fn.3 

Nala, town in Nepal, 213 

Nafenda, 294, 295, 305, 312, 346 

Nalandft copper plate of Devapala, 293, 294-95 
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N aland;! imago inscription of Devapala, 
295 

Nalanda Btone-inscription of MahlpAla I, 
313 

Nalanda. Vaglsvari stone-image inscription 
of Gopala II, 305 
Nalandara (Nalanda), 281 
Naihgnma, queen of Vajrahasta V, 459 
Nama-Karna , 537, 645 
Nanda (Jam; alias Nizam ud-Din) 41, 46: 47 
NandA (mistake for Blda), 601, 604, 006, 606 
fn.l 

Nanda Devi, (peak), 185 
Nandanab, fort of, 95 ; its location, 95 fn.l 
Nandan Bar, Lake, 108 
Nandarftja ( alias Yuddhasura), Ra§traku(a 
of Betul, 556, 557 

Nandas (of Magadha), xxxii, 272, 316 
Nandi, SandbyAkara (see Sandhyakara 
Nandi), 346 

Nandigupta, king of Kashmir ; son of Abbi- 
manyu, 132 

Nandigupta, grandson of Didda, 133 
Nandinl-Paftafa, 523 
Nandivara-Patta/a, 522 
Nanga Parvat Mount, 110 
Nannadeva (or Nannesvara), Tripura king, 
393 

Nanna-Narayana, temple of, 280 
Nanya (see Nanyadeva), 359, 361 
Nanyadeva, fouuder of the Karnataka dynas- 
ty of Mithila .and Nepal, 203, 205 fn.l, 205 
fn.2, 206, 212, 215, 258, 281, 353, 360, 364 ; 
inscription of, 205, fn.l 
Nanya-mandala, 322 
Naptha, 539 

Naraka, mythical king of Kamurup.i, 5 fu.5. 
197,236, 237, 245, 216, 218, 210, 252. 
254 

Narakanvaya 252 

Narapati, 367, 370, 508, 519, 541, 514, 546 
Narapatijayacarya-lika, MS. of, 227 
Naranarayana, Koch king, 265 
Narasiipha, father of Arikesarin ; Calukya 
feudatory of the Rastrakufas of Manya- 
kheta, 307, 580 

Narasirhha (same as Narcndrasiiiiha) , Naya- 
kot Thakuri, 208 

Narasirhhadeva ( — Nrsiiiilia), Simraon K;irnfi- 
$a prince, 206 

Narasimha I (also kuown as Nraimha, Vira 
Narasimha and Pratapa-Vlra-Narasiiiiha), 
Gadga king of Kalibga, 479, 482, 483 
Narasimha II (also called Nrsiiiiha, Ananta- 
varman Pratapavlra Narasimha, Vira. 
Narasimha, Vira Narasimba-rauta and 
Pratapa^vira-Narasimha), Ganga king of 
Kalibga, 359, 468, 483, 484, 495 
Narasimha HI, (also called Nrsiiiiha; his 
titles are Pratapavlra, Viradhivira, 
Pratapa-ViradhivTra), Ganga king of 
KaliAga, 487-90 

Narasimha IV (also called Nrsimba, Vira* 
Narasimha and Cafcurdasabbuvanadhipati), 
Gaftga king of Kalinga, 486, 495, 497 


Narasiihhapura Vijaya-Narasiiiihapura, 495 
fn.4 

Narasimha rjuna, chief of Kayangala, 341 
Narasnpatam grant of Vajrahasta V, 456-57 
Naravahana, ruler of DArvabbisara, 118 
Naravahana, minister of Abhiraanyu, 132 
Naravarman, Paramara king of Malays, 159 
Naravarinan (Para lnara ?) 169, 169 fu.2 
Narayapa (god), 5 fn.5 311, 376, 377, 378, 
379, 380, 591 

Narayana, king of Srlbat.ta in the Surma 
Valley, 267 

Narayana Deva, 5 fn.5 
Narayanadatta, Sandhivigrahika of Laksma- 
nasena, 377 

Narayanapiila, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 247, 254,279, 280, 284 285, 288, 
289, 291, 294, 300, 303, 304, 308 
Narayniia Shah, Bagnla Kathor prince of 
Mayuragiri (in Nasik district), 555, fn.l 
Narayanavarman, king of KAmrupa, 237 
NArayauavarman, Mahasamantadhipafi of 
Dharmapala), 2S9 
Narbada xxxiv, 577 

Nareudrabhanja, son of Prthvlbhaaja, 434 
Narendradeva, Liccbavi king of Nepal, 192 
Narendradeva, king of Nepal; a successor 
of BAghavadeva, 195 

Narendradeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 
208 

Narind, 12, 12 fn.2. 

Naro-Jaypal, 94 fn.4. 

Nuru Jaypal, 601, 602 
Nasr, coin of, 13 fn.5 
Nasik, 311 

Nflsir ud-Dm (Sabuk-tigin), 81 
Nasir ud-Din QabScha, 3, 29, 36, 37. 42 
Nasr (son of Darhlm), 70 
Nasr, father of Abu*i-Fath Da’iid ruler of 
Multan, 26 
Nasrpur, 32, 33 
Naiesa Siva, 323 

NAfchalladevi, queen of (Jaya)Kunamallft, 228 
Natyasala, 459 

Natyasastru of Bharata, MS. of, 213 
Naujah, raja, 383. 

Naukukaisva-bhak^asadhanl, 213, 213 fn.l 
Naurajjak.i, 243, 213 fn.2. 

Nausari, 9. 

Nausari grant of Indra HI, 581 
Navagrarna-pr/tfaht, 522, 525 
Navainuni cave inscription of Udyotakesarin, 
410,111 
Navanagar, 39 

Nava-sfigara Bhagavatl, Va-tra in honour of, 
202 

Nuvasari, 9 

Nawiisa Shah (Sukhapala), son of Sahi 
AoaudapAla, 89 

NayakadevI, daughter of Jayarudrarnalla : 
Queen of Nepal. Marries Haricandra, 
Gopala and Jagatsiihha one after, the 
other; 221, 221 Tn.2, 222 
Nayakot (in Nepal), 200, 202 
Nayanadevl, qusen of Sthitavarinan, 237 
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Nayanakeli'devi, queen of Govindacaudra, 
517, 532 

Nayapala, Piila king of Bengal and Bibar, 
1U7, 255, 281, 324, 325, 32(3, 327, 335 
Neuii (sage), 187 

Nepal, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 186, 188, 

1 H'.l. 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 292 204, 206, 207, 210, 
212, 213, 214, 215, 217,218, 219,220, 
221,223, 224, 226, 274, *81, 2UU, 331, 
353, 359 ; bibliography, 233*31 ; dynaBtic 
history, 185*234; genealogical tables of 
229*232 

NeplAla, 185, 189, 201, 213, 227 
Nepala-desa, 211 

Nepal Era : founded by RAghavadeva, 193 
Nep&la-khanda, 221 
Nepala-mandala, 198 

Nel&bhanja, son of Vidyadharabhafija, 436 
Neulpur grant of Subhakara 1, 114 
Netrbbauja Kalyanakalasa (son of Kana- 
bbafija), 428, 429 
Newari character, 200 
Nicholson, 24 
Nidar Rhine , 95 

Nidayastambha, sou of Jayastambha, 413 
Nidhanpur (Sylbct) inscription of Bbaskara- 
varman, 237, 240, 266, 309 
Nidrabala, 341, 314, 315, 358 
Nigali Sagar (also called Niglivaj epigraph 
(of Asoka), 186 fn. 3 | 

Nigliva (also called Nigalisagar) pillar of i 
Asoka, 212 

Night-soil, Kayastha trader of, 135 
Nibsankasankara, a birud a of Ballalasena, 
363, 365 

NihsankaBiiiiba, biruda of Udayakarna, 259 
Nllab (Indus), 81 

Nlladhvaja, first Kbayan king : overthrew the 
last Pala king of Assam, 265 
Nilambar, the last Kbayan king of Assam, 
265 

Nil&sva, Damara, 155 
Nile, 57b’ 

Nilgund stone-inscription of Amoghavarsa, 
301 

Nilkantha, mountains of, 228 
Ni-p‘o-lo (Nepala), 187 
Nirbhayadeva, king of Nepal, 196, 198 
Nirjitavarman (Pangu), 124 
Nirvana, 24 
Nirvana Era, 383 

Nissankamalla, son of Gop&raja, 331 
Nisvaaftkhya-mahatantra, MS. of 2ol 
NlyAl-tigln (see Ahmad NiyAl-tigin) 

Nizams, 189 

Nizam ud-Din (Jam); also called Nanda, 40, 
”41, 45, 46 

Nizam ud-Din (author), 25, 26, 28 fn.l, 29 , 
”83,84,86,91,92, 95, 98, 136, 137, 371, 
373, 601, 601, 606 
Nov-kot (in Marw&r}, 562 
Nowgong district , 246 

Xowgoag copper plate grant of Balavarman, 
239, 241, 212, 213, 216 


Nrsimba, Karnataka of Simr&on, 205 
Nudlah, city of, 372, 373, 374, 375, 383 
Nudiar, city of ; (Nudiab), 373, 374 
Nub Sipihr (Dine skies), 23 
Numkum peaks, 110 
Nyayaratna, Pandit Ramgati, 378 


Obrzyeko, 76 

Odamolomadana-khanda, 496 

Odd a country, 460, 461 

Odda-Visaya, 318, 319 

Odivisa (Orissa), 278, 291 

Odra, 392 fn.l, 192, 241, 413 fn.7, 277 

0dra-de6a, 403 

Odra-Etaaya, 420 

Ohind, 180 

Ojha, Rai Bahadur G. H., xl. 

! Oka-Mandal, 9 fn.2 
Onavala-Pathaka, 523 
Onga, river, 398, 398 fn.l. 

I Onga-tafca-Pt^ai/a, 398 
I O-po-kin, 61 

; Orissa, xxxiii, xxxvii, 251, 273, 341, 342, 361, 
| 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 401, 408, 410, 

! 411,412, 413, 414, 419, 438, 444, 477, 483, 

491, 697 ; genealogical tables of its rulers, 
499*501 ; bibliography, 502*03 
Orissa plates of (K) Vidyiidharabhafija, 425, 
428, 429 

Orya, kingdom of (Orissa), 491 
I Oaia fragmentary stone-inscription of Vatsa 
! II ?, 591 
i Ota (Odra), 413 fn.7. 
i Otantapura (Odandapura), 284 
| Ou-K’ong, 109 

i Oxus valley, 55, 56, 58, 59, 64 


Pabhosa, 609 

Padamafijari, a dictionary by Bballa(a, 121 
Padma, ‘lord of the Gate* of Jagadeva, 175 
Padmapura (mod. Pampar), 126 
PadmarAja, a creditor of Ananta, 110 
Padmasena, Mahaksap<i(alika and BhogI of 
Dandi-mahadevI, 418 
Paharpur, xxxvii, mound at, 289 
Paharpur pillar-inscription, of Mahendra- 
pAla I, xxxvii, 303 
Pablavi, Saaanian, 57 
Pabtu, 34 

Paikor pillar-inscription of Vijayaaena, 362 
Paithan plates of Govinda III, 276 
Paja, &ahi rdjaputra , 100 
Pai fka, king of Kamarupa, 239 
pAla dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, xxxvi, 
197, 19S, 247, 257, 272, 559, 570, 679, 
278fl. ; origin 282(1. ; genealogical tables, 
j 881-85 

I Palas of Karnariipu, 249, 251, 256, 265 
! PaUka, king of K&m&rupa, 217 
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TalapMa, Pala ruler of Bengal and Bihar (?), 
282, 352 fn.l 

Pali, a village near llatanpur (C. P.), 396, 
401 

Pall-dhvaja, banner 558, 559 
Pali grant of Goviudacandra, 523 
Paliyas, 309 

Pallava, xxxiii, xxxiv, 470 
Palpa (in Nepal), 215 

Pampa, Kanarese poet; author of Vikramar- 
juna-vijaya, 307, 580 

Pampa-Bharata or Vikramarjuna-vijaya of 
Pampa, 307 fn.2 

Paflcacandra, sou of the Damara Garga- 
candra, 169 

Paficagahvara (mod. Panjgabbar), 177 
Paflcakula Brahmana, 213 
Paficala, 235, 508, 552 
Paucala-desa, 512 

Paficaladhara (mod. Pir Pantsal pass), 108 
Paficala- vis ay a (in Orissa), 415 
Pancanana (god), 376, 378 
Pauca-vigayadhipati, 459 
Paucamabasabda, 407, 419, 426, 432, 136, 
437, 437 fn.4, 439, 440, 142, 456 
Pancaraksa, MS. of, 208, 213, 227 fo.5, 229 
fn.l, 324, 330 
Pailcatantra, 24 
Pandala -pattaUi, 526 
Papdava, 187, 354 

Pandavakuladipalabda (Kali Yuga), 267 
Pandava-vijaya, MS. of, 228 
Pandu, lineage of, 393 

PaAgu (Nirjitavarman), king of Kashmir, 
124, 125 

Panjagabbar, 177 
Panj-gur, 2 
Pannun Channun, 37 

Parabala, Ragtrakiila chief of Pathari ; 

father-in-law of Dbarmapala, 288. 558, 559 
Paracakrakama, a bi r uda of the Nepal king 
Jayadeva. 192, 241 

Par amabh a[tdr aka , a technical title of para- 
mount sovereignty, 201, 207, 212, 223, 
221, 225, 247, 249, 252, 251, 256, 293, 
300, 305. 306, 311, 312, 313, 322, 333, 35 , 
363, 366, 367, 377, 378, 379, 381, 3 6, 397, 
398, 399, 402, 408, 410, 117, J57, 161, 
463,509,513, 515, 516, 519, 536, 544, 
545, 583, 588, 589, 592, 598, 609 
Paramadi (see Paramardin, Haihaya prince), 
483 ’ 

Paramardi (also Paramadi) king of Karnata, 

147, 151 

Paramardi, Candella king, 541 
Paramardin, Haihaya prince (also called 
Paramadi), 478, 483, 484 
Paromadityabhakta, sectarian title of solar 
worship, 584, 685 
Parama-mahajana, 346^ 

Paramamdhesvara, a Saiva sectarian title, 
245, 256, 361, 363, 365, 366,397, 402, 407, 
408,419, 425, 423, 429, 437, 439, 410, 
441, 442, 443, 457, 458, 459, 461, 509, 
513, 615, 519,- 544 


Parama-narasvnha , a Vaisnava sectarian 
title, 376, 378, 379 

Paramanuka, son of Jayasuhha, king of 
Kashmir, 173 

Paramara, 6, 140, 159, 199, 336, 482, 502, 
574, 589, 594 

Paramasaugata , a Buddhist sectarian title, 
284, 288, 293, 300, 311, 312, 313, 322, 
346, 351, 415, 437 fn.4 
Parama-saura , a sectarian title of solar wor- 
ship, 367, 379 

Parama-tatkagata , a Buddhist sectarian 
title, 416 

Paramavaimaoa, a Vaignava sectarian title, 
256, 311, 333, 376, 377, 426, 432,433, 
135, 463, 584 

Paratnavaisnac 7, a Vaisnava sectarian title, 
121 

Paramesvara , one of the technical titles of 
paramount sovereignty, 201, 207, 208, 
212,214,220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 243, 
217, 219, 252, 254, 256, 281, 293, 299, 
300, 305, 306, 311, 312, 313,322,333, 
316, 351, 356, 366, 377, 379, 381, 396, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 416, 417, 420, 429, 
463, 509, 513, 515, 516, 519, 536, 541, 
544, 583, 586, 588, 589, 592, 593. 598, 
609 

Paramopasaka, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
325, 346, 415, 532 

Pargiter, xxxi, xxxifn.l, 373 fn.2, 112 fn.l 
Parihfisakesava (Visnu), 154 
Parihaspura, 122, .153 
Pariksit, Gaiiga king, 452 
Parikud grant of Madhyamaraja (I), 446 
Parlakimedi grant of Vajrabasta V (?), 458- 
69, 469 fn.l 

E J arnotHa (mod. Punch), 97,108, 112, 13 1, 
143, 163 

Parsang (one -8 miles), 18 
Parshawar (Purusnpura), 85 fn.2 
Partabgarh inscription of Mabendrnpala IT, 
572, 585-67, 590, 591, 594 
Pfirtha, king of Kashmir, 124, 125, 126, 127 
Paru-Jaypal, 601 fn.l, 602, 603 fn.3, 605, 
607 

Parvagupta, minister of (Jnmattavanti ; king 
of Kashmir, 127, 129, 131 
Parvaguptesvara (Siva), 130 
Parvatan (mountain tribes), 227 
Parvatl, the Solankinl, 563 
Parvatl, (goddess) braBs image of, 301 
Pasaladevi, daughter Jayapani, a friend of 
king of Gauda*, wife of Gangadhara, 349 
Pa-scima-chhapana-paf fa/d, 538 
Paseima-khandji, 439 
Pascima-Lanka, 408, 408 fn.3 
Pasupata-acaryu-parigad, 300 
Pasupati, temple of (in Nepal), 195, 196, 207, 
225 

Pasupati inscription (153 + 595 = 748 A.D.?), 
241 

Pasupati inscription of Jayadeva, 277 
Pasupati temple (Katmandu) inscription of 
Jaya-Jyotirraalla, 225 
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Pagupati-sthana (in Nepal), 214 
Pa&uprekya, SomavamM king of Nepal, 188 
Pataka, 252, 516, 617, 618, 521, 622, 525, 

526, 538, 539, 645 
Pa(aka (of land), 322, 363 
Patala, grandson of Parvagupta, 131 
Pataliputra, xxxiii, 289, 290, 527 

Patan, town in Nepal, 121,191,195, 196, 
200, 202, 204, 213, 22i, 225, 227, 228 
Patan inscription of Dbarmamalla (N. S. 
523), 225 

Patar (, Patra ), Brahman ministers of Orissa, 
493 

Pathaka , 516, 523 , 584, 586 
Patbari, in Bhopal, 288 
Patbari stone-pi liar-inscription of Parabala, 
288, 557 

Patiakella grant of Maharaja Siva raja, 418 
Patiala, 80 
Patkai Hills, 235, 264 
Patn (== Patan in Nepal), 200 
Patna, city in Bihar, 274 
Patna, State of (in Orissa), 397, 398, 4 j1, 
402, 404, 405 

Patna grant (t*) of Mahabbavaguptu. I, Jana- 
mejaya, 397-98 

Patna grant («) of Mahabhavagupta I, Jana- 
mejaya, 398-99 

Patna grant (i) of Mahasivagupta, 402 
Patna grant (u) of Mahasivagupta, 404 
Patna grant (it*) of MahaSivagupta, 404-05 
Patna Museum grant of Banabbanja, 435 
Patna Museum plates of SomeSvaru, 413 fo.l 
Patfa, officer of Harsa, king of Kashmir, 
154 

Pattadakal stone-inscription, 204 
Paf f ala (Pattala?), 512 
Pattala , 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 515, 517, 
518, 619, 520, 521, 622, 623, 524, 525, 526, 

527, 633, 536, 537, 538, 539, 541 
Pa(talika, 528 

Pat\a-mahudev t, a title of the wives of para- 
mount sovereigns, 351, 517, 527 
Paffa-mahm, a title of the wives of para- 
mount sovereigns, 476 
Pattanapura (AnhilvJI<J)i 535 
Pauloml, 294 

Pavanadula of Dhoyl, 3G1, 3G7, 374, 375 
Pebea inscription of Bhoja I, xxxvii 
Persia, 59, 60 
Persian, 20, 55, 57 

Peshawar, 27, 68, 61, 63, 84, 85, 88, 89, 92, 
295 

Pesbwas, 189 

Petavyallaparaja, Sailodbhava king, 447 
Pattapala , 413. 

Phalgugrama, camp of victory of the Senas, 
379 

Fhalguga, Sarvadbikara of Abhimanyu, 131, 
132, 133 

Pbalgunatba (god), 348 
Ph&m-mtbifi, 197 

Phulwaria (Bobfasgarb) inscription of 
Vijayac^ndra, 534 
Pinak&pa^i (Siva), 245 


j Plrey, 81 

Plr Pant sal, range, 78, 107, 108, 109,111; 

pass, 108; route, 115, 118, 154, 166 
Pittharaja, 3a hi prince, 100 
Pl(bl (=Magadha), 258, 338,339, 339 fn.l, 
340, 383 
Pitbu, 33 
Poll-tax, 211 
Po-lo-men (India), 193 
Polytheists, 66,67 
Posen, 76 

Postans, Lieut., 3 fn.4 
Pota(?)-Ptsaya, 399 
p ova-Ftfaya, 400 

Prabhakaradeva, mantri of Gopalavarman 
and paramour of his mother Sugandha, 
73, 76, 122, 128 

Pracandapftndava of Bajasekhara (see Bala- 
bharata), 576 
Pracyas, 271 
Pradhan, xxxi fn.l 

Pradyotas, beginning of the, xxxi fn.l 
Pradjumna (see Pradyumna-K&madeva), 201 
Pradyumna-Kamadeva (also known as 
Pradyumna), Nepal king, 201 
Pradyumne£vara-3iva, temple of, 361, 362 
Praetorians, 124 

Prsgarbha, (ibba?) Ganga kiDg, 452 
Pragjyotisa, xxxiv, 235, 236, 242, 244, 215, 
246,248, 250, 251,232,29 J 
Pragjyotisa, Bhukti of, 256, 257 
Pragjyotisadbipati, title of, Kainarupa rulers, 
251, 252, 254 
Pragjyotisapura, 236, 251 
Prahasa, a Brahman, 255 
Prajftpati Nandi, father of Sandhyakara 
Nandi and Sandhivigrabika of Bamapftla, 
347 

Prajfiakara, commentary of, 202 
Prijyabhatta, chronicle of, 111 
Pralambha, king of Kamarupa, 239, 241, 
242, 243 , 245, 247, 248, 251 
Pramar (Paramftra), 31 
Prauacftrya, 522 
PrapitamaheSvara (Siva), 323 
Praaadhana.devi, queen of Vinayakapala I, 
585, 586 
Prasii, 272 

Pratapacakravartin, a biruda of Harga, 151 
Prat&padhavala, Japaladhipati, 534 
Prat&pamalladeva, Malla king of Nepal, 
216 

Pratapasimha, ruler of Dekkariya, 341, 
343 

Pratihdra (officer), 117, 349, 416, 418, 512 
Pratihara, (Gurjara) xxxv, xxxvii, xxxviii ; 

kings of, 4 fn.3; Mabodaya (Kanauj), 573, 
Pratikara, 120 
Pratinidhi (officer), 175 
Pratis(bana, 609 
Pra\i 9 \ban&-bhukti, 581, 584 
Pratyanta-nrpati, 238 
Pray&ga, officer of Paramfiguka, 174 
Prayaga, devoted personal servant of Harfa, 
146, 155 
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Pr&yaga, 277. G09 
Prayopaveia, 157 
Pre-Dr&vidians, xxix 
Prinsep, 410 
Prthusena, one of ttie ancestors of tbe Senas, 
355 

Prthvlbhanja, son of Ranabhaflja, 434 
Prthvlcandra, 118 

Prthvlhara, powerful Damara, 163, 165 

' 166, 167 

PrtbvI-inahadevI, queen of Codaga&ga, 471 
Prthvluarayana, Gurkha king of Nepal, 229 
Prthvlpala, king of Rajapura, 134 
PrthvIrSja, officer of Ramadeva, 176 
PrtbvIrSja II, CSbamana king, 541 
PrthvIr«ja-Raso, 535, 541 
PrtbvTsrika, queen of Gahadavala Madana 
* pala, 512, 515 

Prunts (Parnotsa^mod. Punch), 97 
Puar (Pramar, Paratnara), 31 
Pulakesi, 583 

Pulakesin Avanijaufigraya, 9 
Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, 85 fn.2 
Puiiija, R&naka , 407 
Punch, 78, 07, 131, 108 
Pundra, 271, 272, 276, 277 
Pupdra-5/iMBi, 322, 333, 334, 337, 343 
Pundravardhana, city of, 278 
Pundravardhana (N. Bengal to the West of 
Ivaratoya), 238, 273 

Pundravardhana-b/iuBt, 337, 351, 339, 363, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 347,289, 
312, 323, 327, 329 

Punjab, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 4 fn.3, 10, 15, 
55, 58,60.74,70, 79,80,88, 90, 91, 99, 
107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 118, 137, 138, 140, 
333, 302, 570, 579 
Punjab Hill States, 108 
Pulindasena, creator of the ancestor of the 
gailodbhavas, 445 

Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravardhana), 273, 
236 

Puran, river, 32 

Purana, 187, 199, 235, 365, 392 fn.l 
Purapas (coin ), 377 

Purandarapala, son of Kamarupa king 
Ratnapala, 253 
Puranic legends, 5 fn.5 
Puranigudam, on the Kalang (in Nowgong 
District), 246 

Puri plates (t) of Narasimha, IV, 486, 487, 
490, 495-96 

Puri grant («) of Narasimha IV, 496 

Puri grant of Ranastambha (I), 439-40 

Puri grant of Ranastambha II(?), 444» 

Pur-i-Jaypal, 603 fn.2 

Purnacandra, Candra king, 322 

Puroha-Patta/a, 521 

Purohita, 512, 516, 586 

Purohita, corporation of, 149 

PururavaB, mythical king, 451, 332 

Purusaparik$a of Vidy&pati, 205 fn.l 

Furush&var (Peshawar), 62 

Pnrufottama (Puri), 471 

Purusottama, Sena prince, 382 ! 


Purva-Fifayc, 439 
Pu?padatta, king- of Kamarupa, 237 
Puspabhutis (of Tbanesar and Kanauj), 
xxxiv, xxxv, xxx vi, 236, 569 
Pueyagupta, VaiSya Kadriya of Candra- 
gupta, 550 

Pu^yapanada (mod. Pusiana), 166 
Pugyavarman, ruler of Kainazupa, 237, 239 
240 


Qanball, 2 

(jandabil, 12 

Qantl, ,2 

Qannazbur, 2 

Q&nuj (Kanauj), 578 

Qarmatian, 28, 26 fn.4 

Qarmatian heresy, 36, 22, 22 fn.4 

Qassah ( = Cutch?), 11, 11 fn.3 

Quraish, 17, 19 

Quraishite, 14, 18, 28 

Qunduhar, 12, 12 fn. 

Qu^dar (also spelt at Quzdar), 20, 25, 27 
Qutayba, 8, 64. 69 

Qutb ud-Dln Aibak, (sometimes spelt Kutb- 
ud Din), Sultan of Delhi, 29, 372, 554 

R 

Radda, brother of Chudda, 159 
Raddi (or Reddi), 550 
Radba, 319, 320, 364, 402, 405 
Radha, 272, 321, 331, 333, 335, 337, 342, 344, 
355, 357, 358, 365, 480 
Radhan (see San jar), 46 
Radhanpur grant of Govinda III, 286 
Radhaphaihvallikandra (mod. R&irkhol 
State), 397 

Ragh&va, Gang a king of Kalinga, 353, 359, 
360, 361, 472, 535 

Ragbavadeva, king of Nepal, 193, 194, 195, 

212 

Raghava-Papdavlya, 346 
Ragholi plates of Saila J ayavardhana, 276, 
447 fn.l 

Raghu, lineage of, 576. 

Raghudeva, nephew of Naranarayapa, 265 
Raghu vam4a of Kalidasa, 247 
Rahan grant of prince Goviudacandra (of 
the time of Madanapala), 506 fn.2, 512- 
13 

Ruhib, river (mod. Raroganga), 600, 601, 
001 fn.l, G02, 605 fn.l 
Rabuk, 19 

[iai Dan (Jam.), 41, 43 
Rairkhol State (Orissa), 397 fn.4 
Ral Dynasty of Sind, 3 
Ral Lakhmaplah (see Lakhmaplah), 353, 
373 

-Jaipur district (C. P.), 393, 408 
Rais (see Ral Dynasty), 6 
Rai Unar, Jam. (see Unar), 4 % 
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Baiwan grant of Govindacandra, 522 
R&ja, 202 

R&jabhafija, son of Ranabha&ja, 427, 428 
Bajabh&ta, king of Bamatata, 275, 283 
R&jabhatadi-v&m£a, 283 
Rajadeva, son of Jagadeva : king of Kashmir, 
176 

Rdj&dhiraja , a technical title of paramount 
sovereignty, 207 . 208, 212, 214, 220, 226, 
226, 281, 432, 463, 683 
Rajadiraja, 65 
Rajagrha, 346 
Rajnffrha-rifaya, 293, 294 
Rajalladevi, daughter of Nayakadevi and 
J&gataimha; marries Jaya-Sthitimalla, 
221, 222, 224, 226 
R&janaka (Raj an and), 129, 132 
Rajapala (see Rajyapala), 304 
ltajapurl (mod. Rajauri), 108, 112, 131, 134, 
142, 144, 149, 151, 153, 161, 162, 165, 169, 
176, 177 

Rafaputra, 272, 459, 476, 611, 537 
R&japutras (of Lunar race), 355, 357, 366 
Rajaraja, king of Samatata, 275 
Rajaraja, son of Ananta, 139 
Rajaraja , 55 

Rajaraja I, GaAga king of KaliAga, 459, 460, 
461 

Rajaraja II, Anantavarma, Ganga king of 
KaliAga (also known as Rajendra), 472, 
474, 475 

Rajaraja HI, Ganga king of KaliAga, 
Anantavarma, 476, 477 
RajarajeiSvara (Siva), 461 
Rajn£ekhara, dramatist and author, xzxv, 
672, 576, 577, 578. 579 

Rajasiindarl, daughter of the Cola king 
Rajendra and queen of Ganga Rajaraja I, 
460, 461 

RajataraAgini (of Kalhana), xxxvii, 10 fn.4, 
72, 111, 276 
Rajatiraja , 66 

Rajavadana, able and disaffected officer of 
Jayasiipha, 172 

RAjaybal (Rajyapala), 603, 604 

Rajendra Coladeva, Parakegarivarman, 250, 

279, 318, ‘ 341, 405, 406, 450, 456, 461, 
681 

Rajmahal, 273 

Rdjiii (queen), a title of the wives of the 
paramount sovereigns, 242, 325, 379, 
519 

Rajor stone-inscription of Mathanadeva, 
692 

Rajput, 6 fn.l, 6, 30, 39, 167 
Rajputana, xxxiii, xxxv, 28, 38, 687 ; Western, 
89 

Rajput States, xxxix 
Rajput tribes, origin, 62 fn.2 
Rajshahi, 290, 344 

Rajyamatl, daughter of the Kamarupa king 
Harfadeva, and queen of Nepal ruler J ay a- 
deva, 241 

Rajyapala, PAla king of Bengal and Bihar, 

280, 304, 305, 308 

82 


Rajyapala, Gurjara-Pratihara emperor of 
Kanauj, 83 fn.2, 91 fn.2 . 251, 504, 696 
698, 599, 599 fn.l, COO, 601, 603, 604, 606, 
007, 608, 609 

Rajyapala, (Gaha<}av&la princes), 525, 626, 
532 

RAjyapala, yuvaraja ; son of DevapAla, 294, 
296 

Rajyapala, a son of Ramapala, 347 
Rajyapala purs, 626 
Rajyapura, (mod. Rajor) 

Rakhetra, stone-inscripttm of Vinayakap&la, 
579, 581, 585 
Rala(na)stambha, 440 

Ralha-devi (also called Ralha^adevi), queen 
of Madanapala (Gabudavala), 612, 5L2 
fn.2, 615, 520, 525 

Ralha^a-devi (see RalhadevI), 520, 523 
Ral-pa-can (see Khri lde srong btsan), 
Tibetan emperor, 193 
Rama (god), 224; image of, 486 
Ramabhadra, Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, 292 
Ramacaudra, probably a relative and officer 
of Suhadeva, 179 

Ramacarita(kavya) of Saddhyakara Nandi, 
258, 282, 283,320, 327 , 330, 335, 337, 
343, 345, 350, 358, 360, 529, 564, 565. 
Kamadeva, relative of Prabhakaradeva, 123, 
129 

Ramadeva, son of Sam grainadeva, king of 
Kashmir, 176 

Ramadevi, Calukya queen of Ballalasena; 

mother of Lakgmanasena, 367 
Ramalavva-vigaya, 428 
Ramanuja, xxxvi 
Ramkaran, Pandit, 562 
Rarnpal grant of Sri-candrs, 321-22 
Ramapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
257, 258, 280, 281, 282, 284, 337, 338, 

339, 340, 341,344, 345 , 346, 347, 348, 

350, 351, 353, 360, 861, 514, 629, 630, 

564, 565 

Rama’s bridge, 291 

Ramasimha, Karnataka of Simroan, 205 
Ramathas, 576, 576 fn.l 
Ramauti, in 8arkar Lakhnauti, 345 
Ramavatl, city of, 345, 345 fn.2, 348, 351 
Rama.yai.ia, 346 

Ramgaya inscription of Mahendrapala, 302 
Ram Rai, 33 

Ragabhafija, son of Satrubbafija, 429, 482, 
437 ' 

Ragabhafija, son of Sandha(a (Bhafija 
prince), 425 

Ra^abhauja, father of Digbhaiija, 428 
Ragabhafija (son of Digbbafija), 427, 434 
•Ranabhafija, son of Silabbafija, 426 
Ragabhita, Sailodbhava king, 445, 446 
Ranajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon, 229 
Ranoka , 301, 399, 400, 402, 403 , 404, 406, 
407, 418, 426, 432, 433, 436., 437, 513, 
545 fn.4 

Rapakegarin I (see Bkavadeva Cintadurga), 

393, 409 

RanakeSarin II. Sripura king, 393, 409 
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B&Q&kgobha, Sailodbbava prince, 447 
Bapam&lla (son of Yak§amalla), king of 
Banepa, 228 
B&na (?)-Pattala, 524 
Ba^arpava, Ganga k : ng of Kalinga, 453 
Banas of Bind, 37, 42 

BaQaBtambha, alias (gfllkl king) Kulastam- 
bha, 438, 439, 439 fn. 1 
Raijtastambha II, son Kalahastambha, 441, 
442 

Ragatiura, a ruler of Nepal, 213, 321 fn. 3. 
Ba$a6ura, ruler of Takkana-ladam, 213 fn. 
1, 318, 321 

BagaSura, king of Bengal, mentioned by 
the Kolapaftjikas, 320 
Banavafikamalla (see Harik&ladeva), 883 
Bangpur, 235 
Ban Mai, 33 

Bannadevi, daughter of Parabala and queen 
of Dharuiapala, 288, 569 
Bantbil (see Ratbil), 15 
Rapad! (or Bava^ij-Vi^aya, 524 
Rapson, Prof., xxix/57 
Bapti river, 185 
Rashid (Caliph), 70 
Rashid ibn ‘Ainr, 7 
Rd§tra, 560, 551 
Basjika, 650 
Rastrakuta, officer, 650 
Rastrakutas : origin of, 650-51 
Rastrakutas of Bihar (Ahga), 338, 5G4ff. ; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Rastrakutas of C. P. & C. I., 655ff. 
Rastrakutas of Betul, 556ff. 

Ra^rakutas (Iialhadas) of Bithu, 559, 5631T. 
Rastrakutas of Deccan (Manyakheta), xxxiv, 
xxxvii, 10, 279, 287, 292, 303, 304 , 307, 
311, 651, 556, 557, 558, 569, 577, 579, 580, 
681, 682, 588, 590, 593, 594, 695 
Ra^rakutas of Dhanop, 569, 502ff. 
Rastrakutas, Gujarat branch, 551 
Rastrakutas of Hastikundi, 569, 560ff. 
Rastrakutas of Kanauj, 551 
Rastrakutas of Kathiawar, 566 
Rastrakutas of Manapura, 555ff. 

Rastrakutas (of N. India), 288, 505, 551 ff.; 
Genealogical tables, 566-67; Bibliography, 
668 . 

Rastrakut 8 ^ of Pathari, 557ff. 

Rastrakutas of Rajputana, 55911. 

Rastrapala (officer), 550 
Rastrapati, officer, 550 
Rastraudas, 550 
R&strauda-vaihSa, 562 

Rastrauda-vam4a-mahakavya of Rudrakavi, 
555 fii.l 

Rastraudha, prince of Kanauj, 555 fu.l. 

Rastriya (officer), 550 

East rod as, 560 

Rastroda-vara&i, 565 

Ratan,*41 

Batbil (same as Rutbll, BantbH and Zunbil) ; 
a title; not Arabic; possibly Turkish, 07, 
68, 69, 70 
Rath&das, 550 


Riithoda, 565 

Ratbor (sometimes spelt Rathor), 37, 605, 
565 ; of Jodhpur, 651, 552, 564 
Ratnadeva, Nayakot Thakuri, 208 
Ratnadeva II, Kalacuri of Tummana, 470 
Ratnadeva III, Kalacuri of Tummana, 470 
Ratos devl, queen of B&lav&rman, 237 
Batnakara, poet; author of Haravijaya, 
115 * 

Ratnamalla (son of Yak§amalla), king of 
Katmandu, 228 

Ratnaklrti, teacher of the Vibara of Vikra- 
ma6ila, 197 

Ratnapala (also called $rI-Varab&), king of 
Kamarupa, 239, 241, 242, 249,251,252, 
253, 254 

Ratnavardbana, son of Sura, 115 ; Prattliara 
of Avantivarman, 117 
Ratrakas, 650 
Ratta, 550 

Rduta (Rajaputra?), 623, 534, 538, 510, 545 
Raverty, 36 fn. 3, 477 
Ravi, xxxii, 118, 119 
Rawalpindi, 109, 112 

Rayabhanja II, son of VlrabhaSja, 431, 435 
Rayabbafija I, son of Devabhauja, 431 
Rayamalla (son of Yak^amalla) ; king of 
Bhatgaon, 228 

Itayarideva, alias Trailokyasiiiiha, king of 
Kamarupa, 259, 260,360 
Raycbaudhuri, Dr. H. C., xxxi fn.l, 6 fn.5, 
275 fn.l, 860 ^ 

Rayipadu stone-inscription of Codagafiga, 
464 

Kazan, 67 

Ren grant of Govindcandra, 522-23 

Reva, river, 291 

Rgveda, xxx 

Hib*i ibn ulKas, 66 

Rithana, officer of Kashmirian king Jaya- 
simha, 173 

Rincafia (Rin-chen) : a Tibetan (Bhott*) 5 
usurps throne of Kashmir, 178, 179 
Ripuraja-Gopi-Govinda (see Ke£avadeva), 267 
Rishikulya, river, 423 
Risley (Sir Herbert), 271 
XiohinT, wife of Candra, 332 
Kohitagi(ri) [ = Rohtas gadh?], 322, 419. 
Robri, 3, 7 fn.4 
Rohtasgarh, 419 
Romans, 50 

Ronafiki stone-inscription of Anantavarmft 
Codaganga, 4C2 

Royal ' Asiatic Society’s grant of Vijaya- 
candra, 533-34 
Royara-visaya, 426 
Rsabhanatha, first Tirthafikara, 561 
Rubies, 86 

Rudrakavi, author of Rastrau<Ja-vaih4a- 
Mahakavya, 555 fn.l 
RudamauavayalisI -Pattald, 523 
Rudhabhararodhi (Corv6e)> 121 
liudoka, brother of the Kaivarta king Div- 
voka, 340 
Budra (Siva), 246 
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Rudrad&man, Western K?atrapa, 550 
Rudradeva, king of Nepal, 196, 198 
Rudradeva, Nayakot Th&kuri, 1208 
Radrama.ua, inter of Magadha, 349 
Rudrapala, Sabi prince ; friend of Ananta; 
married Asamatl, d. of Rudrapala, of 
Jalandhara, 99, 138, 139 
Rudras, 423 

Rudrafijkhara, ruler of Tailakumpa, 311, 
843 

Rukhkhaj, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 

Rummindei epigraph (of A4oka), 186 fn.5 

Bunn of Cutcb, 9 

Rupab, 87 

Rupya (coin?), 439 

Rutbll (same as Ratbll, Rantbil and Zunbil), 
65 


S 

Siban-tar (=*Sawanfcara = Samauta Ray?), 
481 

Sabhd , of scholars, 172 fn.2 

Babuk-tigln (Mahmud), Amir of Ghazni, 25, 

26, 27, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 493, 696 
Sacbau, 11 fn.4 

Saciva , 618 
8acy, 8. de, 603 
Ba*d (Zamindar), 32 
Badasena, Sena prince, 382 
Sadadiva (god), shrine of, 139, 363, 376, 379 
Badp ^ivadeva (Bee Sivadeva), Nayakot Tha- 
kuri ruler of Nepal, 203, 281 
8adabiva-mudra, 363, 366, 360, 381 
Saddharma f’undarika, MS. of, 199, 20L 
Badhana Samuccaya, MS. of, 212 
Badhu Baharapa, a Va^ika, 310 
Sadiya (Vidarbha), 264 
Saduktikarpamrta of Bridharadasa, 319, 
868, 366, 374, 375, 382 
Qaffarids, 13, 35, 70, 77, 79 
Bagara, mythical king, 298 
Bagara, milk-brother of Ananta, 138 
Bagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja I, 
279, 286, 302 
Bagastan, 65 

Sabamera (Shah Mir) Saihsadina ( = Sams- 
ud-Din), 177, 179, 180 
Bahama, fort of, 175 
Bahapusahi, 55 fn.3 
Sahasam&lla, Son of Goparaja, 331 
Sahasanka, 361, 36G 

Sahasija (?), Mantri of Vigrah&fHla 111, 
829 

Sahasralinga (god) , 318 
SahasramaAgala, a noble of Kashmir, 161 
Sahasrarjuna, 688 
8ajastan, 65, fn.l 
6ahasl I, 3, 4 
Sfthasi II, 3, 4 fn.4, 5 fn.l 
fiahis of Afghanistan (Kabul) and Punjab— 
Turki, 71, 72; Hindu or Brahman, 25, 26, 

27. 65, 55 fn.3, 56 59, 61, 63, 61, 72, 73, 
71, 75, 76, 77, 73, 79, 80, 81, 82, 81, He, 


87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101,101 fn.l, 112,119, 123, 130, 138, 
139, 110, 151, 595, 596; coins of, 102-03; 
Genealogical tables, 103; Bibliography, 
104-06 

Sahi kings of Kira, 572 
Sahi-Sabanusahi, 58 
Sahiba, 33 
Sahiputral.i, 99, 138 

Sahitya Parisat grant of Vi&varupasena, 
_ 380 

Sai capital of the Sammas, 39 
8a‘id (S&'id ibn Aslam ibn Dara‘), 2 
Bailavaiiisa ( — Sailodbhava dynasty ?), 447 
fn.l 

Bailodbhava, ancestor of the gailodbhavas, 
445, 446 

Sailodbhavas, 114, 11 Iff. 

Saila dynasty, 276, 277 
Sailendra dynasty (Vatina) of Java, 291 
Sailendra king of Yavabhumi, 293 
Sainyabhita, biruda of Madliavaraja II, 4 11, 

415.446 

Sainyabhita II, biruda of Madhavavarman, 

445. 446 

Saistan, 65 fn.l 
SaiviBm, 179, 356, 415 

Sakambharl, capital of the imperial Cahama- 
nas, 535 

Snka-Pahlava, xxxiii 

Saka Sdmantas, styled Sahi and their em- 
perors Sahanusahi, 55 fn.3 
Bukas, game birds of, 250 
Snkns ( — Muslims?), 139, l3l fn 3 
Sak.L stana, 65 fn.l 

6akkarako< tarn (Gakrakol la, Cakrakuta), 170 
fn.3, 470 fn.l 

Sakra*sing Deo ( — ^aktisiihhadeva?), Sirnraon 
Karnala ruler, 206 fn.l 
Saktisiiiiha, Karnataka of Sirnraon (Tirhut), 
205 

Baktisiihhadeva, Karnataka ruler of BhuL- 
gaon, 218, 226 
Bukya-viksu, ‘299 

Siila, king of Champa, (see Satavtth.inadevu), 

ill 

SalaiMrtnaga., Dtiiaka, 363 
Salah ud-Din, Jam, 11, 45, 17 
Balanatuhga, Tuiiga. king. 419 
Balastambha, ruler of Ka.narupa, 239, 2 It), 
211, 212, 211, 215, 216, 252 
&<ila.9tba]a, battle of, 139 
Salavahanadeva (see ”.«*■' *1 

Salhana step-bother ol Uccala, ICO, 161, 
171, 172 
Salih, 8 

Salih, son of Darhim, 70 
Salimft, river, 411 

Salimpur, Mauza in the Bogra district, 255 
Balimpur stone-inscription of Jayapala, ruler 
of Kamarupa, 255 

Sallara Vismaya, Tun^ka (Muslim?) chief, 
165 

Salman (see Ma'sud ibn Sa d ib'n Salman), 
514, 615 
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Balt Range, 25, 87, 333 
Sim* Jam* JamehldC?), 83, 38 fn.5 
Samah, the sons of, 28 fn.4 
Samala (mod. H&mal), 109, 168 
Bamalavarmadeva, V arm an king, 332, 333, 
836 

Bftmand (Samanta), 77, 723 
Bamanida (also spelt Samanide), 13, 25, 70, 
76,79 

Sdmanta, 124, 129, 339, 340, 344 , 358,* 361, 
428 

B&manta, Sahi ruler, 72, 76, 77, 123 
Bamanta-cakra, 358 

Simantas (Sdmanta-cakru) , of Ramapala, 
339, 340 

Simantasena, Sena prince, founder of the 
Sena Dynasty in Bengal, 353, 355,. 356, 
362, 363, 366, 378 

Samara (sometimes spelt Samira), 31, 31 fn. 
8 

Samaravarman, a rival of Sahkaravarman, 
118 

Samatafa (Bengal delta between the Hughli 
and Hill Tippera), 272, 273, 274, 275, 
300, 815 

Samat&tiya-nala, 363 
Samba, son of Krgpa, 38 
Samba, governor of Chach at Debal, a Sam- 
ma (?), 39 

Sambalpur, district of, 401 
Saiflbalpur tract, 391, 394, 395 
Sambhu (god), 254, 362, 376 
Sambhuvardhana, Grhakrtya of Cakravar- 
man ; usurps throne, 126 
Samdhivigrabika, 583 
Samgha (Buddhist), 522 
Samgrama, a Damara, 96, 126, 130, 132 
Samgraipacandra, Lord of Lahara, 177 
Samgramadeva (Vakranghri), son of YasaS- 
kara, 129 

8amgramadeva, son of Rajadeva, king of 
Kashmir, 175, 176 

Samgramapala, the minor prince of Raja- 
purl, 144, 149, 153 

Samgramaraja, nephew of Didda : king of 
Kashmir, 94 fn.4, 95, 134, 135, 138, J 53 
6amhitapa$ha v MS. of, 226 
Samira (also spelt Samara), 31 
8amkar9&Q&, metallic image of, 295 
Bamkafa, 123 
Bammaga-Vis&ya, 466 
Bamma-nagar, 39 

Sammas (tribe), 34, 35, 36, 40, 42 ; origin of 
38 ; a branch of the Yadu race (Tod) , 38 ; 
held Hindu faith, 38 ; their heterodoxy, 38 ; 
Hindus or Buddhists, 39 ; of Cutch, 33; 
owners of land in Sind, Gujrat and 
Rajputana, 38; their conversion to Islam, 
39 ; thieves, 33 
8amrdja (joint ruler), 215 
Sdmrdjya , 454, 459, 593 
Samrfif, 410 

Baihsaradevf, queen, of Jaya-Jyotirmalla, 225 
Samsadlna (Sams ud-Dio) ; see Sahamera, 
180 


Bamudra, queen of Ramadeva, 176 
Samudradatta, Mahik9apataladliikrta of 
Subhakaradeva, 415 

Samudragupta, Gupta Emperor, 55, 57, 169, 

238 

Samudrav&rman, king of KftmarQpa, 287, 
238 

Samul (also called Sai, Samuiya and Sam- 
ma-nagar), 89 
Samuiya, 39 

Samvaravadi-map<J‘ala, 402 
Saiiiva-Vi9aya, 461, 468 
Saiiivedin, GaAga prince, 451 
Saiiivedya, GaAga prince, 451 
Samyogita, daughter of Jayaccandra, 535, 
541 

Sandana-Vi9aya, 400 
Sandhi vigrahika, 351, 434 
Sandhivigrahika, 347, 367, 377, 480, 481, 
657 

Sandhivigrahin, 335, 407, 427, 457, 462 
Sandhivigrahiya (hika?), 425 
Sandhyakara Nandi, ‘author of Rdmacarita t 
258, 337, 346, 564 

San jar (Jam), commonly called Radhan, 
40, 46 

Sanga, Town in Nepal, 213 
Sangachok (in Nepal), 228 
8aAgata(?), king of Uraga, 144 
SSng-ho-po-lo (Siihhapura), 61 
Sanir, son of Dhamraj Kureja Samma Rani 
of Tung, 37 

Sanjan grant of Amoghava^a, 286, 287 
San jar (Jam), 41 

Sankanat (also spelt Saknat), 373 
Sankara, Saiva teacher, xxxw 
SaAkarl, 252 

Sankaradeva, king of Nepal (Thakuri of 
Nayakot), 201, 202, 203 
SaAkaradevI, daughter of Mahana and queen 
of Devarak9ita, 339, 628, 565 
SaAkaragaurlda (Siva), 121 
Sankarapura (mod. Patan in Kashmir), 121 
Sankara varman, king of Kashmir, 72, 78, 
75, 117. 118, 119, 124 
SaAkba, 456 
Sankatagrama, 341 
Sankhajotivalaya-map^ala, 440 
Sankharaja (see Chudda), 159 
Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar) river, 265 
San Kosi river, 185 
Sanku, town in Nepal, 195 
San-mo-ta-t‘a (Samata^a), 274 
Santal Parganas, 303, 304 
Santikara, son of Lalitabhara (Kara king), 
422 

Santipatal^a, a village, 256 
Bantovarda-kh&nda, 402 
b&o, 55 

paonanopao, 55 
8apt-Gap4akI, 185 
Sapt*Kosi, 185 
Sarabh&pura kings, 895 , 896 
Ssrdi, 109 

Stradhvaja, GaAga king, 452- 
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Sarandip, 27 fn.2 
Sarkar, 341, 345, 469 
Sarnatb, xxxiii, 197, 293 
Sarnatb stone-inscription of Kumaradcvi 
(queen of Govindacandra), 29, 339, 528, 
564 

Barnath stone-inscription of Mahlpala I, 
813, 316 

Saruvaraopavala-Pathaka, 516 
Barvadatta, Sandhivigrahika of Balrubhanja, 
434 

Barvadhik&ra (Prime-minister), 131, 140, 
162 

S&rvadhikariu, 164 

Bara vail of Kalyapavarman, MS. of, 21 4 
Sarayu, river, 510 
Sasanian 56, 57 

Basanids, 65 fn.2, 58, 56, 57, 59, Oi, 64 
Basanika Kayastha, 457 
Sa£aAka (moon), 451 
&i£&Aka, Gauda king, 273, 311, 114 
$a£anka-raja, (same as Sasanka) Gauda King, 
444 

Bastil, H. P., 214, 336, 312, 283 
Bagthacandra, military officer of Jay asiipha 
(king of Kashmir), 173 
Batananda, author of Bhasvati, 47 L 
Batapatba Brahmana, 271 
B&tavabanas, xxxiii 
Batdbara inscription, 180 fn. 4 
Satl-Nay&kadevl (see Nayakadevi), 221 
Satrap (of Bijisttin), 65, 66, 70 
Satraps of Ujjayini, xxxiii 
Satrubhanja, successor of Angati (?), 433 
Satrubbaflja, Bliafija king (son of Sdabhahja), 
425, 426, 429, 430, 437 
Sattvabadhapra4amana, MS. of, 212 
Saugata, 290 

Baugata-Parivrfijaka, 523 
Baulik&s ( = Sulkis), 438 
Bauranga, Gaflga King, 152 
Baura^ra, 4 fn.2, 9 
Sauragtra-in&gdala, xxxvii 
Baurl-Narayana, 509 
Sav&t&, Gurjara-Pratlhara chief, 592 
Savatftb} (BravastJ)-marida/fl, 409 
Bcytbo-oasanians, 57 

Seated goddess and standing Biijfi type, ruin. 

122 

Seistan (ancient Slstan), 38 
Seka-nirdc6a Pafijika, MS. of, 202 
Bemetic, 596 

8ena dynasty of Bengal, 203, 205, 320, 312, 
344 , 346, 3521T. ; chronology of, 353-54, 
origin of, 354ff. ; Soinavaifr^a, 367 ; Genea- 
logical table, 38G; Bibliography, 388ff. 
Senapati (a caste name), 496 
Senadhyaksa, 244 

Senas, Jaina teachers in Dharwar, 355 
Benas of Pltlil, 383 ; Genealogical table, 387 
Seng-chi, Chinese traveller, 275 
Seng-ba-pu-lo (Simhapura). 333 
Seta, Batha<Jii Kumvara of Bithu, 563 
Set Mahet grant of Govindacandra, 521-22, 
531 


Set Mahet stone-inscription of Vidyadhara 
(of the reign of Gahaclavala Govindacan- 
dra), 505, 507, 518, 554 
Betrazp (see Seta), 561 
Bey bold, Prof. Ch., 75, 76 
Shadipur, 116 
Shahabadpur, 274 
Shah Alam, 77 fn.2 

Shiiha Mir ( JU* *U) see Bahamera, 177, 
156 

Bhahiinsha, 55, fn.2 

Shahiya (Bahi) of Kabul, 62, 75 

Shah Qasim Khan, 34 

Bhahpur image inscription of Adityasena, 
174, 192 

Shaik I bn Sumar Baja Bal, 36 
Shaikh Hamid Lodi, 25, 26, 28, 81 
Shakupur, 32 

Shams-i-Siraj *AfIf, author of Ta'rikh-i - 
Firuzshahi, 39, 42, 43, 491, 494 
Bhams-ud-Dln, 36 

Sharns-ud Din Ilyas Shah, Sultan of Bengal, 
490-91 

Shan race (or tribe), 219, 266 
Shiipur II, 56 

Sharql king of Jaunpur (Hoahang), 497 
She-kie-lo (Sfikala), 117 fn.2 
Shergadb stone-inscription, 563. 
Shhab-ud-Dlo, king of Kashmir, 13 
Shikarjong (also spelt Shakur Dzong), 227 
Shikarpur, 1 
Shiraz, 2 
Shuraili, 68 
Shu-to-lo, 3 

Sialkot, city, 108; district, 107 
Sidau (ancient Siddhapatlia), 108 
Sidbahimba-Visaya, 434 
Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or Biidil), 108 
Siddbisdra, a work on Astrology by the 
Nepal king Jyotirmalla ; MS. of, 225, 226 
Sigurodha-Pafta/d, 513 

Slhadeva, probably the same as Marasiiiiba 
= Narendrasiinba; Nayakot of Tbakurl, 
208 

Slhapura (in Laia), 333 
Slhapur (in Kalihga), 331 
Slha (Slyaji), Rathada prince of Bithu, 563, 
564 

Sihras I, 3 
Sihras II, 3 

Sijistfin, 13, 04,65, 60, 67, 68, 69 
Sikandar, father of Jam Fatfo Khan, 45 
Sikandar, Jam, 40, 41, 46 
Sikandar Khftn GhazI, 267 
Sikkarn (also spelt Sikhim), 185 
Bilabhauja, father of Batrubhafija, 426, 429 
436 

Bilabhafija, son of Digbhafija, 128, 436 

Silflilafc-ul-rawftrlkh, 10 fn.5, 11 fn.2 

Bilfibhanja-patl, 403 

gilabhifc (sculptor), 288 

Bilab ibn Ashtam Abu’s-Sabha, 67 

Silah&ra, 172 

Bilpi, 312, 325,329,3^,340 
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SiIpi-go$thi, 362 

Simaramapura (mod. Simroon), capital of 
Nanyadeva and bis successors, 204 fo.4 
Simhala, island of v 588 
Simharaja, lord of Lohara and father of 
Didda, 130 

Sinihadeva 'chief of Labdar of Daksipapara' ; 

declares himself king of Kashmir, 177 
Simhanada, 540 

Simhapura (mod. Salt Range), 61, 112 
Siiiihapura (or SThapura ; mod. Singupuram), 
in Kalihga, 332, 333, 334 
Siihbaraja, lord of Lohara, 78 
Siihharaja, a Dard ruler (?), 122, 122 fn.3 
Simraon (ancient Simaramapur), 203, 216, 
217, 221 

Sinan ibn Salainab, 2, 7 
Bioan ud-Din Ghatisar, Sumra Malik, 36, 
Sind, xxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 2 fn.3, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11.12,13, 14,15,16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 42 
46, 47, 63, 113, 298, 578, 579, 595 ; annual 
revenue of 21; Dynastic History, 1-51; 
Genealogical tables, 47-51 ; Bibliography 
62-54 

Sind Valley, J10 
Sindan, 10, 13fn.l, 13 
Sindl, 21 

Sindhu, treasurer of Abhim&nyu, 132 
Sindhu (country), 9, 305. 

Sindhu (Indus), 2 fn.3, 116, 119 
Bindhu-Sauvlra, 1 

Sindurapoia, place of residence of Codagafiga, 
464 

Singadatta, Snndhivtgrahin of Mahabhava- 
gupta II, 407 

Sihgara family, feudatory of the Giihada- 
valas, 524 
Singh apura, 333 
Singh ar, 32 

Singhara grant of Kanabhanja (I), 437 
Sin-tu , 1 

6irahsila, c&stle of, 109, 172 
Siras i-Pattald, 516 
8irhind 57, 80 

Sirur stone-inscription of Amoghavarga. 301 
Sisah (son of Daliir), 7 fn.5, 9 fn.2 
Sisna-devah, xxx 
Sita, image of, 486 

SitadevT, Paramara queen of Narasiiiiba I, 
482 

Slstan (also spelt Seistan, Sistan), 4 ; origin of 
the name and area indicated by it, 65 fn.l 
Siva (god), 57, 6u, 115.121,130, 223, 232, | 
244, 245, 253, 300, 302, 328,361, 362, 366, | 
420,442, 475, 478,495, 553, 562, 563; ten- | 
armed figure of, 363 j 

fiivadeva, Licchavi king of Nepal, 211 
Sivadeva (IT), Licchavi King of Nepal, 
father of Jayadeva Paracakrakama/ 188, 
192, 193 

Sivadeva, Thakuri prince of Nepal (Nay*- 
kot Branch), 203, 206 

S-vagupta, * Somavaiiisi of Kosala, 394, 395, 
396, 397 


Sivakara I, Bharsaha (Kara king), 415, 416, 
420 

Sivankara (= Sivakara II), Kara king 415, 
416 

divar&ja, Maharaja, 413 
Si vara ja, nephew of Mahana (Mathana), 340, 
565 

Sivasimha, king of Mlthila of Sugauna dy- 
nasty ; patron of Vidyapati, 217 fn.3 
Sivasvftmin, poet, 115 
Slwi (Sibi, Siboi?), 37 

Siwi8tan (Sibistbana or Sijistan?), 4, 41, 46 
Siyadoni stone. inscription of Devapala, 672, 
687-88 

Siyaji (see Siha), 564 

Slyaka, Paremara prince, 689, 694 

Skandakas, 121 

Skand abba van avihara, 130 

Slaves, 69 

Smith, Vincent A., xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxviii,6 
fn. 3, 606, 607 
Smfti, 365 

Snowy Mountains (Hindukuah), 60 
Soda-mapdala, 453 

Sodbadeva Gupambodhi, Kalacuri of U. P., 
594 

Sodhas, 33 

Sodra (Wazirabad), 89 

Solanabhania, Bh.inja prince; retires to 
Benares, 433 
SolankI, 37, 563 

Solar Dynasty (Siirya-vaiiida of Orissa), 497- 
98 

Solkl (— Sulki), 442 
Soma, Ganga king, 452 
Soma of Paduvanva, 341 
Somakula, 295, 397, 399, 409 
Somapala, chief of Raja purl, 103, 105, 109, 
170 

Soruasamhhu, nutbor of Karmakriya-kapda, 
212 

Somavai»6a, 345 fn.6, 317, 379 
Soma vans!, 398 

Somavathsis of Kosala (also sometimes called 
Somavaiiisis of Orissa and Somavaiiisis of 
Katak, r.e., Cuttack), 393ff., 421, 410- 41 , 
535 

Somavaiiisis (of Nepal), 187, 188 
Somalamahadevi, queen of Codaganga, 471 
Somavarman, king of Campa, 141 
Sonin td, daughter of a Gam) a Brahman and 
wife of Virasena, 354 

Somes vara I, Calukya king of the Deccan 
(capital Kalyana), 203, 251, 331, 356 
Somes vara. Brahman minister of Devapala, 
291 

Somesvaradeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 
204 fn.3, 209 

Somcsvara, KumaradUir&ja of Suvarpapura, 
408, 409. 412 

8ome£var& III, Bhulokamnlla, son of Vikrauii- 
ditya 'VI, 204 

8oine6vara, Cahamana king, 636 
Somnath,27, 28 fo.2, 66 
Son, river, 304, 529 
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SoDg-Yun, ambassador of tbe Wei dynasty, 59 
Bonpur grant of Kumar a 8ome£varadeva, 408- 
409, 410 

Fonpur grant of Mababhavagupta Janame- 
jaya, 896-97 

8onpur grant (•) of Mahagivagupta Yayati, 
401-02, 405 

Bonpur grant (ti) of MahaSivagupta Yay&ti, 
403-04 

Bonpur grant of Satrubhafija (c), 425, 426 
Bonpur, state of (in Orissa), 396, 401, 405, 
408, 423, 426, 432, 437 
Bonpur, town in Kashmir, 168 
Borath, 12 fn.2 
Specht, 58 

Bphotikavaidya, MS. of, 206 
dramapas, 197 
Br&vastI, 255 
Bravasti -Bhukti, 303 
Bravastl-Af af^aia, 404, 406 
Br&vasti-Visaya, xxxvii 
Brechin, 408 
Bri, goddess, 515 

Brlcandra, Candra king of G. Bengal, 821, 
322, 334 

Srldbara, a Brahman, 256. 
firldharadasa, compiler of Saduktikarnamrta, 
349, 375 

BridharaBvarnin, 199 
Bridhautamana, merchant, 349 
Brigbana (Buddha), 510 
Srihat (Brihat-ta — Sylhet), 267 
flrikapthacarita, 172 fn.2 
Srikurman, 2 stone-inscriptions of Bhftnu- 
deva I, 482 

Srikurman, 3 stone-inscriptionB of Bhanu- 
deva III, 490 

Srikurman, 3 stone-inscriptions of Kamar- 
nava VII, 473 

Srikurman, 1 stone-inscription of Nara- 
simha I, 479 

Srikurman, 12 stone-inscriptions of Nara- 
simha 11, 484-86 

Brikurm&n, 13 stone- inscriptions of Narasiipha 
111,488-89 

Srikurman, 4 inscriptions of Naraaimha IV, 
495-96 

Srikurman, atone-inecription of Rajaraja III, 
476 

Brilskba, licentious mother of Hariraja, 138 
Srinagar, 133, 154 

Srinagara (mod. Srinagar), 101, 108, 109, 
111, 123, 127, 131, 134, 135, 146,154, 
155, 164, 165, 167, 169, 175 
Brinivasa, alias of Madhavavarman, 445 
Bri-Nagara-bhukti (same as Nagara -bhukti), 
294 

Bripura (mod. Sirpur, Raipur district, C.P.), 
393, 394 

Bripura kings, 393, 409 
Brlvara, chronicle of, III 
Brivardbanu, Kashmirian general, 96 
Brivardhana, Baila prince, 277 
Brdgarota, 524 

Srong-btsan 8gam-po Tibetan king, 190, 192 


Brotriya, 361 ; miserly like a, 146 
Brutipafhaka, 379 

Stambhe£vari (goddess), 426, 432, 436, 137, 
439, 442, 443 

Stein, M. A., 63, 75, 78, 118, 137, 193, 276 

Sthall, 583 

Sthavira, 198, 299 

Sth&likkata-ViQaya, 289 

Sth&nvldvara, xxxiv 

Sthirapala, 314 

8thiravarman (see Sthitavarman), 237 
Sthitavarman (also called Sthiravannun and 
Sthitivawnan), king of Kamarupii, 237 
Sthitimalla (see Jaya-Sthitimulladeva), 221 
Stbitivarman (see Sthitavarman), 237 
St. Petersburg, 202 

Su&lkucI, in Gaubati sub-divisioa, Kfnurup, 
252 

Sualkuci grant of RatDapura, 252, 253 
Subhudeva-pajaka, 413, 415 
Subhadra, 484 
Subhukaoa I, 414, *415, 416 
Subbakara (II : Subbakara?), 417 
Subhakura Kesarin or Simba (see Subbakara I) 
415 

Suhhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, 116 I'n.l 
Subhaia (another name of Suryamatl), 139 
Bubhatufiga, biruda of Krsnall 
Subhe&vara-patuka, 413 fn.2, 421 
Sudasu, Vedic king, xxx fn.l 
Sudesna, queen of Buli, 271 
Suddhodana, father of Buddhu, 295 
Budra, 3, 5, 6, 116 

Budraka, ancestor of Yusahpiila (of Gaya) 
348 

Budraka, line of, Genealogical Table, 360 
Sufi, 24 
Sufism, 24 

Sugandha, queen of Kashmir, 73, 122, 123, 
128 

SugandbeSa (Biva), 121 
Sugauna Dynasty of Mitliila, 217 fu.3 
Suhadeva, brother of Siiiihudova ; king of 
Kashmir, 177, 179 

Suhala. ambassador of the Gabudavala Govin- 
dacandra, 172 Id .2 
Suhma, 271, 272 
Submadeia, 362, 374 

Sujji, Raj ast liana, of Sussala, 166, 169; Com- 
mander-in-chief of Jayaaiinhu, 170, 17 1 
Bukhapala, 89, 91 
Sukharaja, 122 

Sukhavarman, cousin of Sankaravarman, 117, 
124 . 

Suki coins, issued by Nuyakot Tbukuri Biva- 
deva, 207 

Sukru, Pargana in Kashmir, 168 
Sulaiinan Hills, 4 
Sulayman, 8, 10 fn.5, 15, 69 
Sulayman KarranI, Sultan of Bengal, 265 
Sulikas ( = BulkIs) 433 

Bulkls ( = Bulikas=Baulikas) of Orissa, 43811. 
BuIkikam&i-vaiMa, 438 
Sultan Mahmud (of Ghazni), 14 
Sumur (Sumra ?), 36 
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Sumatra (Island), 293, 294 
Bfimras, 28 fn. 3, 29, 30, 31, 34 , 35, 36, 37, 
38, 41, 42 ; Zamindars, 30; Rajput origin, 
30, 31 ; Hindus, 32 ; subdivision of the 
Paramaras, 31 ; ate flesh of buffaloes and 
cows, 30 fn.5; sprang from the Arabs of 
Samira(P), 31 ; elate of accession of the 
first Sumra prince, 31 fn.2 
Sunir-ganw (Sonargaon), 383 
Sundarban grant of L&kgmanagena, 378 
Sunna, Prefect of police of Harga, 151, 155 
Supra tisthitavarinan (Susthiravarman), 237 
Sura, niantri of Avantivurman, 114, 115. 
Surarna, queen of Rajarajall, 475 
Sura kings of W. Bengal, 213 fn.l, 320, 321, 
342, 358, 360, 363; Genealogical table, 
385 

Suranadi (Ganges), 227. 

8urap&lal (alias of Vigrahapala I), 279, 297, 
298. 

Surapala II, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
281, 337, 338 

Surapala of Kujavatl, 341, 343 
Surapala, Rastrakuta of Kanauj, 553 
Surapura (mod. Hurapor), 115, 154 
Suru, 110 
Surastra, 18 
Surat, 4 

Surat grant of Trilocanapala, 552 

Suratrana ( = Sultan), 217 

Sur&varman, 124, 125, 127 

Surendravatl, queen of Sankaravarmau, 122 

Sure6varl Tlrtha (mod. Isabar), 130 

Surma Valley, 235, 266 

8urya (god), 288, 348" 

Surya, Pratinidhi of Saipgramadeva, 175 
Suryamat! (Subhata), daughter of Inducandra 
and queen of Ananta, 138, 139, 140, 142, 
143, 144 

Surya- Siddhanta, xxxi, 471 
Suryavamga, 221 

Suryavamgf (Karnataka) Dynasty of Bliat- 
gaon, 218 

8uryavaih6ls (Licchavi) of Nepal, 187, 188, 
207 fn.3 

Sussala, king of Kashmir, 151, 153, 154, 
155, 157, 168, 169, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 173 
Susthitavarman, king of Kamarupa ( alias 
Sri-Mtganka), 237, 238 
Susthiravannan (see Supratisthitavarman), 
237 

Sutargao, a village in Nowgong district, 211. 
Sutlej, 57, 80, 94, 595 
Sutradhara, 459, 476, 300, 518, 580 
Suvappakffra (Suvarpakara), 437 
Suvarnacandra, Candra king, 322 
Suvarpadeva, son of Mathana, 340, 565 
Suvarnadvlpa (Sumatra), 293, 294. I 

Suv&rpapura (mod. Sonpur, Sonpur -State, 
Orissa), 396, 401, 402, 408, 412 
Suvarpakara, 330, 426 

Suvarna KesarT, last prince of the Kesarl 
dynasty, according to the Mftdla-Pafiji, 
412 I 


Suvarnarekba, river, 391 
Suvarpavapiks, 364 „ 

Suvrata, queen of the Kamarupa king 
Mahendravarman, 237 
Su-Yeh river, town of, 60 
Suyodhana, 100 

Buyya, a foundling ; became a great engineer ; 
regulated the waters of the Vitasta, 116, 
117 

Suyyapura (mod. Sopur), 117 
Svapaka, a low caste, 119 
SvapakI (Domba woman), 127 
SvapneSvara, brother-in-law of Raiaraia II, 
475 

Svapnedvara-ghatta, on the Satl, 523 
Svamikaraja, Ra^traku^a, of BetuI, 557 
Svargadvara-tirtha, in Ayodhya, 510 
Svarpagrama, a capital of Ballalasena, 364 
Svayambhu (Brahma), 332 
Svayambhu, Caitya of, 200 
Syalapatideva, coin of, 76 
SyamadevI, queen of Susthitavarman, 237 
Syamaslnilia, Karpajaka ruler of Bliatgaon, 
218, 222 
Kylhet, 266 

Sylhet stone-inscription of Sultan Flruz 
Shah, 267 (A. H. 703) 

Sylvain L4vi (see L6vi) 

Szechwan, 309 


T 

Tahaqat-i-Akbarl, 597 

Tuban, the chief city of the K&bul district in 
the time of Isfeakhrl (10th century A.D.), 
66 fn.3 

Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, 36, 353. 477, 479, 480, 
514, 546 
Tabari, 59 

Ta-ch'a-ahi-lo (Tak^afiilft), 61 

Tadisama-Visaya, 430 

TaghI, 35 fn.3 

Ta-hia, 56 

Tahirids, 13 

Tai, 34 

Taikas (Tajikas?), 249, 250, 251 
Tailakampa, 341, 343 

Tailapa III, Cfijukya ruler of Karpaf* : son 
of Some4vara III 
Tajika (Arab), 9, 178, 251 
Taj ul-Ma’ftslr (see Taj ul-Ma’&thir) 

Taj ul-Ma’athlr, of Hasan Nfg&mi, 642 
Takht-i-Sulaiman,. 167 
Takka-desa (land), 73, 119 
Takkana-latjam, 318, 319, 341 
Ta$a£Ila (mod. Rawalpindi and Pesbawai 
district), 61, 71, 112 

Talang (or Tuling&na»Talingftn*h*>Teli&' 
gana), 492 fn.2 

Talcher State, in Orissa, 419, 439 
Talcher grant of Gayagatufiga, 19, 20 
Talcher grant of Rapastambha (I), 439 
Tftlukdar, Bengali title, 551 • 
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Tamachi 'Tamaji) (JAin), 40, 41, 42, 48, 4 4 
45' 

Tamlm (Tamlm ibn Zaid «tl-‘ CJtbl), 11 
Tamia tribe, 30 
Tamrakara, 418 

TAmralipti (portions of Midnapore and 24- 
Parganas), 274, 340 
TAnafc (mod. Tliana, near Bombay), 6 
Tan<Ja-butti, 318 
Tdniava dunce of diva, 252 
Tundra (or TAtfAdevI), queen of Lak§mapa- 
sena, 370 

T’ang Annals, 193 fn.4, 196, 274 
Tanka, 44 

Tan-mo lih-ti (Tamralipti), 274 
Tantrins, military caste, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127 

Tantrap&la, 586 

Tapu Malla, Malla chief of Nepal, 212 
TarA, goddess, 302, 346, 540 
TarA, Agramahii *, mother of BAlaputrudeva, 
294 

TarA, Agramahisl Mahadevi; queen of 
Harjara, 243, 245 

TArAcapdi, rock- inscription of Vijayacandra, 
369, 534, 541 

Taranath, Tibetan Historian, 197, 278, 280, 
284, 296, 315, 347 
Taraori, battle of, 369, 371, 542 
Ta’rikh i-Firishta, 92, 597 
Ta’rikh-i-FiruzBhahi, 383 
Ta'rlkh-i-Firuzskahi of Shams-i-SirAj PAfif), 
43, 491 

Ta'rikh-i Hind-wa Sind, 3 
T*aIkh-i-Ma*§umI, 3, 244, 32, 35, 42, 14 
Ta'rikh-i-Sind, 3,fn.3 
Ta'rikh-i-Tahiri, 30, 32, 34, 43 
Ta’rikh ul-Kamil of Ibn ul-Atklr, 601 
TarkArl, in dr A vast! , 255 
Tarkhans, a branch of the Arghuns, 47 fn.3 
TarkhAn, MirzA Jani Beg, 47 
TarkhAn, Mirza Muhammad 'Isa, 17 
Taro-JanpAl, 91 fn.4 
Tarojanapala (Trilochanapala), 72 
Tarpandiglii grant of Laksmanasena, 376- 
77 

Taru-JaypAl, 601, 602 
TAsapaikerA grant of Kagabhanja (L), 132 
tasldkdra, 416 
Taturl coin, 19 

Tatta (also spelt That t a), 39, 7 fn.l 
Tat^ah&ra, 415 

TatVanadevl (or TyastanadevI), queen of 
Laksmanasena, 380 

TausI river (mod. Tohl) , 96, 97, 308, 335, 136 
Taxes, KliarAj ; Jizyu; BAj and ‘Usbarl 
(or ‘Asharl), 21 
Tch'e-K'in (Turkish Ttgin), 59 
T4gin (Turkish), 59 

Tejaka^tha, Ambassador of the Kohkaqa 
Sllahara Aparaditya, 172 fn.2 
Tejavaraka, Mayura prince, 437 fn.l 
Tejpur (also spelt Tezpur), 192 
Tekkali grant of Madbyamaraji. HI, 447 
Tela-uadl (rrver), 402, 404, 433 

83 


, Telai-mapd a ^ a » 437 fn.4 
Telatalta-vi§aya, 404 
Telegu dynasty of Orissa, 498 fn.3 
Telkup, a place in Maobhum, 313 
TemiSapacotbura-jPattaid, 525 
• Terry & Co.'s grant of Madanapala, 512 
Te-tsong, Chinese Emperor, 414, 415 
Tezpur (sometimes spelt Tejpur), 238, 243, 
260, 265 

Tezpur (also spelt Tejpur) epigraph of Sri- 
Harisa, 192 

Tezpur plates of Vanumala, 238, 241, 242, 
245, 246 

Tezpur rock inscription of the XAmarupa 
king Harjara, 243-44 
Tbakkana, Sabi prince, 78, 132 
Thakkiya, name of a family, 73 
Thakkura, 404, 509, 516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 
522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 527*, 533, 536, 537, 
538, 541, 545 

Thakuris of N&yakot (in Nepal) : founded 
by Bhaskaradeva, 200, 202, 203, 206 
Thakuris (of Patan in Nepal) : founded by 
Amjiuvarman, 187, 189, 202, 206 
Thai, 31 
Thana, 6 
Thanesar, 94 

Thankot inscription (of the time of Jispu- 
gupta and Mana-deva), 211 
Thar (Indian Desert), 2 
Thari, 30, 32, 33, 41, 43 
Tfaarr, 32 

Tharu (see Tiharu), 260 
Thatta, 32, 33, 34 , 35, 39, 10, 44, 47 
Thomas, Edward, 56, 76 
Thorana-visaya, 445 
Tibbat (Tibet), 260, 263 
Tibet, xxx vi, 110, 185, 191, 193, 196, 227, 
260, 261, 202, 263, 274, 327, 374, 477 
Tibetan, 62, 63, 112, 178, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
274 

Tibetan invasion (of the Gauges Valley), 569 
Tibetan legends, 191 
Tibetan mission (c. 1040 A. D.), 197 
Tibeto-Burman, 187 
Tibeto-Cliinese race, 210 

T‘ien-Cu, 56 

Tiger crest of Cola kings, 450 
Tbibara-visaya, 432 

Tiharu (mod. Tharu), a race of people, 260 
Tikka, Da mar a, 168 

Tilaka, Commander-in-chief of Sussala, 164 
Tilukucandru, king of Meharkul, 321 fn.4 
Tilang, 487 
Tippera, 275 
Timur, 46 

Tifigyadeva, ruler of Ivamarupa, 257, 258, 350 
Tippera plates of Harikaladeva, 383 
Tippera grant of Laksmanasena, 379 
Tippera grant of Lokanatka, 275 
Tira-bhukti (mod. Tirhut) , 300, 305, 317 
Tirhoot (usually 9pelt Tirhut), 217 
Tirhut, 203, 215, 238, 203, 303, 317, 353, 359, 
479, 547 
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Tlrtba&karas, 561 
Tlrfchas, Kashmirian, 110 
Tirtbika king Karnya, 326 
Tirumalai inscription of Bajendra Cola, 279, 
818, 319, 821, 323, 405 
T^sta (Trisrota), 245, 261 
Titarawa image-inscription of Mabipala 1, 
814-15 

Tivararaja, Bee Maha4iva Tivmradeva (Sri- 
pura king), 893 
Tod, Colonel, xxxix, zl, 31, 37 
Tobi, river, 108 
Tokbari, 56 fn. 4 
Toramaija, 78, 77 
Toramaga-Kamalu, 77 
Toramana-Kamaluka (Kamalu), 123 
Tomara, 91 
Tosala* 421 
Tosaja, 418 
Tosala^vi^aya, 4 21 

Tosall, 413, 415 416, 424, 449, 450, 455, 401 
Tofamaidan Pass, 97, 109, 137, 153, 158 
Traillapanibba, Yuvaraja , gailodbhava prince, 
447, 447 fn.l 

Trailokyacandra, Candra king, 322 
Trailokyasimba, biruda of Rayarideva, 259 
Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Con- 
gress, 9 fn.3 

Transoxania (also spelt Transoxinmi), 8, 25, 
68, 60, 64, 7 9 

Trayodaia-grama-visaya, 252 
Treta Age, zxxi 

Tribhuvana (pala?), Bastrakuta of Kanauj, 
653 

Tribhuvana, Commander- in-chief, 139 
Tribhuvana, grandson of Didda, 133 
Tribbuvanapala, Yuvaraja of Dharmapala, 
289,290.296 

Trigarta (mod- Kangra), 107, 118, 140, 141, 
162, 169 

Trig rami (mod. Tregaon), 116 
Trikalinga, 251. 392, 392 fn. 1, 397, 399, 400, 
402, 405, 410, 457, 461 
Trikali Agadhipati , 252 
Trillaka, a baron of Kashmir, 172 
Trilocana (pala), 96 

Trilocanapala, gahi king, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
135, 136, 137 

Trilocanapala, Gurjara-Pratlhara king, 251, 
504, 598, 602, 607, 610 

Trilokasundarl, queen of Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon, 334 

Tripbalt, tamra 6asana, 400 
Tripure4a (mod. Tirphar), 117 
Tripurl, 327, 336, 393, 395, 396, 401, 40(5, 505, 
530 

Tripuri Kalacuri, 317 

Trisaftkupati, title, 608 

TrUrota (Tista), 245, 245 fn.l, 261 

TriSula (trident), 243, 456, 531 

Trisul-Ganga, river, 228 

Trivenl (Allahabad), 368 

Trivepi (in Bengal), 362, 376 

TrireQi-nadl (TJ. P.), 625 

Tseo-kut-'a (same as Tsu-ku-cha), 61 fn.l 


Tsauku^a (Arachosia), G1 
Tsu-Ku-cha (Jaguda ?), 61 
Tugbluq (emperor Muhammad), 35, 43 
Tughluq (Jam), 40-41 
Ttighlaqs, zzzii 
Tughluq Sbah (1388 A.D.), 44 
Tughril, (Mugbitb ud-Dln), 383 
Tughril Tughftn Khan (Iklitiyar ud-DIn, Yuz 
Bak), 480, 481 

Tugbril Tugban Khan (‘Izzue-Dlu), 481 
Tu^fat ul-Kiram, 3, 4 fn.4, 5, 31, 34, 35 
Tukbaristan, 13, 112 
Tulumva-Kbanda, 400 
Tdlapurnsa gift, 255, 510 
Tallasidga-Visaya, 436 
Tummana, 395, 470, 478 
Tung, place of residence of Rana SanTr, 37 
Tunga, a Kbasa from Purnotsa ; becomes 
lover of Didda; becomes Sarvadhikari, 93, 
96, 97, 134, 136 

Tunga of gamala (a Damara), 175 
Tungadeva, Bastrakuta king, 304 
Tunga-Dharmavaloka, Bastrakuta prince, 
304 

Tunga- vam^a (a branch of the Kha4as ?), 
4I9ff. 

Tunkexa-Visaya, 420 
Turan, 20 
Turf an, 60 
Tummana, 470, 478 

Turk, zzxviii, xxzix, xl, 20, 24, 41, 60, 61, 
62, 64 , 88, 90, 178 , 260, 261, 262, 369, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 595, 59(5; Western, 59 ; 
Northern, 64 
Turki-gahis, 71, 72 
Turkish, 60, 71, 79, 89, 514, 547 
Turkifeh countenance, 260 
Turkish dynasty of Ghazui, 25 
Turkish invaders, 251 
Turkish rulers, 55 
Turkish tent, 69 
Turkistan, 22, 64, 260 

Turuska, 73, 74, 96, 105, 165, 173, 176, 178, 
211 

Turujka-dapda, tax, 211, 50*9 
Turuska girls, 146 
Turva^u, mythical king, 451 
Tyagasimha, king of Kiimarupa, 239, 211, 
242, 217, 248, 252 


U 

‘Ubayd Ullah ibn Abi Bakrah , 67, 68 
Ubhaya-Khiujala, 435 
Ubhaya-Khaujali, 42G, 432-436 
Ubhaya-Khanjali-mandala, 436 
Ubhaya-Khinjapi (li?), 437 
Uccala, king of Kashmir, 151, 153, 154, 155, 
150, 157, 158, 159, 160, 101 
Uccava Naga, Mabaksapatalaka of Mahasiiva- 
gupta, 401 

Ucchala, 341, 313 fn.l 
Ucb, 2*.), 36 
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Udabhapda (mod' Und), 73, 112 
Udabhapdapura, 73, 74, 78, 80, 123 
Udayadeva, king of Nepal, 195, 196 
Udayaditya, Param&ra king, 336 
Udayakarpa, alias Nih£ankasimba, king of 
Kamarupa, 259, 260, 360 
Udayamana, 349 
Udayana, * grlpura king,’ 393 
Udayanadeva, relative of Bincana ; king of 
Kashmir, marries Kotadevi, 179 
Udayaraja, Prefect for the overthrow of 
divine images, appointed by Har?a, 
150 

Udayavaraha, Mayura prince, 437 fn.4 
Udayin, warrior, 336 
Uddaka, queen of Nayapala, 325 
Uddandapura (mod. Bihar), 293, 301 
Uddap^apura image inscription of Narayana- 
pala, 301 

Uditavaraha, Mayura prince, 437 fn.4 
Uddyota Kesarin, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Udra, 410, 413 

Ughapaterahottara-patta/d, 517 
Ugratara, 540 
Ujjain, 91, 597 

Ujjayim, 580, 586, 587, 590, 594 
Ujhiyal, pargana, 343 

Ukha Mandir stone-inscription of Mahlpala 
II, 574 

Ulo-Khap<ja, 441 
Ulugh Khan (prince), 487 
Umair ibn Afemar, 66 
Umaiyads (see Umayyads), 69 
Umapati, poet ; composed the Bhuvane£vara 
inscription of Nfsimha, 484 
Umapati (see Umapatidhara), 375 
Umftpatidhara, author of the IJeopara pra&as- 
ti of Vijayasena, 258, 260, 361, 362 
'Umar, Sumra prince, 33 
'Umar (Caliph), 6 

'Umar and al-Na^r, coin of, 13, fo.5 
’Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (Caliph), 8 
'Umarkot, named after 'Umar Sumra, 34 
| Umars (subdivision of the Paramaras), 31 
'Umar Sumra, Sumra prince; founded 
'Umarkot, 34 
Umara-Sumra, 31 

Umsivurman, Varman king of Simhapura, 

'Umayya, Caliphs of the house of, 23 
Umbarala -Pattala, 527 
Ummayid8 (see Ummayyads), 18 fn.2 
Umadran (or Amardan), capital of Jajnagar, 
491 fn.4 

Una grants of Balavarman and Avani- 
varman, xxxvii 

Unar, Samma ; settled in Sind from Cutch 
kills Armil the last Sumra, 34, 40 
Und, 61, 71, 80 
Unayisa •Pattald, 537 
Undikavftfika grant of Abbimanyu, 555 
'Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan,' 36 
United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh), 
zxxv, xxxvii, xxxviii, 506, 185* 
Unmatt&vanti, king of Kashmir, 127, 129 


Unm&tta-Simha or Kesarin), Orissa king, 
417, 418, 420, 421 
U. P. (of Agra and Oudh), 275 
Upendra (Vi§pu), 246 

Ura&Mmod. Hazara), district, 75, 109, 112, 
119, 122, 141, 144, 145 
Urva£I, wife of the Pnruravas, 332 
Usamah, children of, 28 
Usamah ibn Law! ibn Ghalib, 14 
'UBharl (also spelt 'Ashari), 21 
Uskur (ancient Hugkapura), 124 
Ufcakhapcja (mod. Und), 61 
4 UtbI, author of Kit&b-i-Yamlnl, 25, 26, 27 
fn. 2. 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 
97, 98, 137, 597, 599, 600, 601, 602, 607, 
608 

‘Ufchmau (Caliph), 6 

Utkarga, son of Kala£a: becomes king of 
Lohara, 142, 144 ; king of Kashmir, 146, 
147, 152 

Utkala, 291, 341, 345, 392 fn.l, 405, 422 , 460, 
464, 478, 479 
Utkala-deda; 522, 531 
Utkala- ViBay a, 483, 484 
Utkoca (bribe), 534 
U-to-kia-han-ch'a (Utakbapfla), 61 
Utpalas, 74, 75, 76, 77, 113, 114, 117 
Utpala, companion of D&mara Tikka, 168 
Utbman (Caliph), 66 
Uttamaraja, ruler of Ka^hava^a, 144 
Uttara (mod. Uttar), 109 
Uttara-Khapda, 427, 428, 434 
Uttara-Khap(ja-Kiai&bbo, 495 
Utt&ra-Ko&ala, 508, 510 

Uttara-L&ta, 319 

Uttarapatha, xxxv, 295 
Uttara-B&4ba, 333 

Uttar a-R&^ha -man^ala, 320 fn.l, 367 
Utcara-Tosall, 413, 415 
Uttaravalli-Pifapa, 409 
Uttira-ladam, 318 
Uzain, 9 


V 

VagadT, 342, 364 

Vagl4vara Kirti, contemporary of Atl6a, 197 
Vagl4varl (goddess), 305 
Vaidnmba family, 454, 457 fn.l 
Vaidya, 325, 328 

Vaidyadeva, minister of Knmarapala, Pala 
king of Bengal and Bihar and king of 
Kamarupa, 256, 257, 258, 347, 350 
Vaikuptha, 513, 515 
Vairagarh (C.P.), 531 
Vaidalf (mod. Basarh), 210 
Vai§pava, 117, 484 
Vaidya, caste, 550, 551 
Vajasdn’eyaka Brahman, 252, 253 
VajaimbaecMs&thi-Paftald, 537 
Vaji-vaidya, 325 

Valraiiman, Kacchapoghata prince, 594 
Vajradatta, king of Kamarupa, 237, 239, 
244, 246, 252, 254 
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Vajradeva, Indian savant, 197 
yajrafe&sta I, Ganga prince of Kalifiga, 452, 
453 

Vajrahasta II, Gaftga king of KaliAga, 453 
yajrabasta III (sometimes designated Vajra- 
hasta I), 454, 455, 456 

Vajrahasta IV, Ganga king of Kalinga, 453 
Vajrahasta (V), Ganga king of Kalinga, 449, 
453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 464 
Vajrasana (Buddha), 295 
Vajrayarman, V arm an chief, 332, 335 
Vaka(akas, xxxiii, xxxiv 
Vakpala, younger brother of Dbarmapala, 
288, 291, 297, 299 
Vakpatiraja, poet, 276 
Vakpatiraja, Paramara king, 594 
Vakraftghri (Saihgrftma deva), 129 
Valanra-PatfaM, 526 

Valabh!, xxxv, 10; its destruction, 10 fn.2 
V(B)alavarma, chief of Vyaghratatl- 
tnanfala, 294 

Vallabhadeva, author of Subhdsitdvali, 116 
fn.l 

Vallabhadeva (also called gri-Vallabha), 
king of Kamarupa, 259, 260, 353, 368 
Vallabharaja, Chhikora king of Pijbi, 339, 
528 

Vallabharaja, biruda of the Rastrakutas of 
the Deccan (Manyakheta), 577 
Vallamapdala, 9 fn.2 

Vallapura (mod. Ballavar) ; situated in the 
lower hills to the eaBt of Jammu, 107, 
141, 144, 162, 167, 172 
ValmikI, 349 

Vamadeva, king of Nepal (Tb&kuri of 
Patan), 202 
Vamara&i, 314 
Vaihkanai-Pattafa, 511 
V&make£v&rlmata-tipp&n&, MS. of, 219 
Vamana, 'officer of Kalafia, 144 
Vamana, roguish son of Ji§i?u, 130 
Vama^dapatl (Bamra?), 407, 407 fn.4 
Vam£adhar&, river, 457, 457 fn.2 
VamSapotakk-bhogo, 592 
VamtevallB (of Nepal), 186, 187, 188, 189, 
193, 194, 195, 196, 198, 200, 201,202, 
203, 207, 208, 209, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 222 
Vam&valis (of Assam), 265 
ViLpadeva (**Vftmadeva?) son of bhun&tha 
dri-Yatodeva, 202 

Vanamala, king of Kamaiupa, 238, 239, 241, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248 
Vanapati, commander-in-chief of Bajaraja I, 
459, 460 

Vahga, 227, 271, 272, 277, 286, 301, 326, 333, 
335, 350, 364, 379, 381, 402, 405 
Vahgaja-Brahman, 382 
Vahgala-deAa, 318, 319, 321, 324 
Vafigapafti (Pal as), 272, 286 
Vangavan grant of Govindacandra, 527 
Vapik, 346, 426, 437, 443 
Va^ika-kula, 304 
Vindhyas,‘291 
Vanjulvaka, 429, 430, 436 


Vantideva, son of Paramapuka, king of 
Kashmir, 174 
Vantipor, 115 

Vappagbo$avata inscription of Jayanaga, 
273 

Vapya^a (Bappata?), father of Gopala 1, 282, 
283 

Vairocana Papdita, teacher at Vikramagila 
vihara, 197 

Varada-kha^ula-vifuya, 418 
Varaha, a title of the Kamarupa ruler Ratna- 
pala, 253 

Varahaksetra, in Kashmir, 131 
Varabamula (mod. Baramula), 109, 118 
Varaha-vartani, 458, 458 fn.l, 462, 465 
Varamtol (near Katmandu) inscription of, 207 
Varana (banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district), 61 

Varana, river, 509’ fn. 5, 511 
Varanasi, 314, 516, 517, 518, 519, 621, 522, 
523, 524, 525, 526, 527, 529, 533, 536, 537, 
538, 540 

Varanasl-Kafaka (also spelt Varanasi- 
Kanaka), 491 fn.4, 496 
Varaijasl-visaya, 579, 581, 584 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan in Kathiawar), .>85, 
583 

V ard h am ana -5 Jut kti, 320 fn.l, 367, 379 
Vardhana, imprisoned by Vijayasena, 359, 
361 

Varedya (Varendra ?), 377 
Varendra, 291 fn. 1, 362, 364 
Varendra-magnjala, 420 
VarendrI, 255, 257, 289, 305, 337 , 340, 347, 
358, 365, 378, 436, 480 
Vdrgulika , 431 

Varmans, of East Bengal ; their inscriptions, 
256, 320, 331ff., 344,345; Genealogical 
tables, 383 

Varijamana, ruler of Magadba, 349 
Varma£iva, Saiva ascetic of Apahilapfttaka, 
553 

Varnadr&ma, 288, 415 
Var^ata. 129 

Vartula (see Bhartula), 141, 162 
Varn^a, 291 

Vftsanta-devi, queen of Govindacandra, 532 
Vasantalekhi, queen of Harga, 100, 155 
Vasantapala, younger brother of Stbirapala, 
314 

Vasis^ha, Sage ; protects Virabhadra, ances- 
tor of the Bhafijas, 427 
Va4i9(ha(?)gh&tta on the Jumna, 534 
Vftstavya (Kfiyastha) family, 516, 518, 541 
Vftsudeva, Kugftpa king, 56, 62 
Vksudeva (god), 325, 509, 521 
Vksndeva-Khap^a-Vifaya, 439 
Vasudh&rft, 528 
Vftsuki, N&ga, 196 
Vasumati (Earth), 246 
Vasumatl (?), queen of Rayftrideva, 259 
Vasu, N. N., 382 
V&tffpi, xxxiv 
Vata-Yakginl, goddess, 586 
Vfttika, of land, 485 
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Vitasta, 176 
Va$e£a (diva), 328 

Vatsa 1, Gurjara.Pratihara prince, 577, 5411 
Vatsa II, Gorjara-Pratlhara prince (V), 591, 
692 

Vatsa, kingdom, xxxii 

Vatsarftja, Gurjara-Pratlhara, king of A v anti, 
285, 286, 287 

VatudAsa, father of Sridharadasa, 375 
Vavana -pattala, 509. 

Vayiragah (Wairagarh), 170 in. 3 
Vazir, 62, G3, 72 
Vedas, 271, 295, 356, 357 
Vede£vara-ghaf|a (Benares), 521 
Ve1avitta(?) t named Jayasiihba, 122 
Velavitta, Mandale&a of Yasaakara, 128 
Veftgi, 460, 487 
Vefigi-nadu, 450 

Veraval inscription (V.S. 1112), 565 
Venu^f, 88 
Vepura-Visaya, 457 
Vibhraniarka, 9(i 
Vicitravirya, prince, 410, 411 
Vidagdharaja, Iiastraku(a of Hastikumli, 
560 

Vidarbha (in Assam), 264 
Vid tasiha, de facto ruler of Daraddesa, 
72 

Yideha, 272 
Videhas, 271 

Vidyadhara, author of EkavalT, 481 fn.3 
Vidyadhara, gahi, Dard ruler, 101 fn.l 
Vidyadhara, Candella king, 603 , 604, 607, 
608 

Vidyadhara, Candella king, 504 
Vidyadharabhanjadeva, Amoghakalasa (Bhauja 
king), 425, 428 

VidyadharabhaAja, bod of gilabbaflja, 
436 

Vidyapati, poet, lived in the court of Siva- 
sirnha, 217 fn.3 

Vidyapati (see Bilhapa), 7, 14, 147 
Vidyavall of Aghora, MS. of, 212 
Vigo-gad, 32 

Vigrahapala, Bastraku^a of Kanauj, 553 
Vigrahapala (I), alia$ gurapala (1), 279, 297, 
298, 299 , 300, 303, 330 

Vigrahapala II, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 279, 280, 307, 308, 309, 310, 312, 
315, 329 

Vigrahapala III, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 257, 281, 327, 328, 329, 330, 335, 
337, 347, 348, 565 

VigraharAja, Cahamana of Sakambharl, 
595 

Vigraharaja, half-brother of Jayasiiiiha, 
172 

Vigraharaja, Lohara prince, nephew of Didda, 
134, 135, 138 

Vigrahastambha, king of Kamarupa, 239, 
241, 252 

Vihara, 62, 63, 133, 198, 199, 201, 207, 236, 
295, 303, 325, 528 
Vijabror, 143, 177 
Vi jay a (=*Arjuna), 58<» 


Vijaya, king of Kamarupa, 239, 247 
Vijayabahu, king of Ceylon, 334 
Vijayacandra, Gahadavala king (also called 
Vijayapala), 244, *369, 532, 533, 534, 535, 
536 

Vijayadifcya, Eastern Calukya king, 460 
Vijayakamadeva, Nayakot Thakuri, 209 
Vijayakarna, Kanaka, 545, 516 
Vijayaksetra, 167, 170 

Yijayamalla, step-brother of Utkarsa, 146, 
117, 148, 149 

Vijayamalla, Kumara , son of RapamalJa, 

228 

Vijayanagara, 491 

Vijayapfiladeva, Gurjara-Pratlhara prince, 
83 fn.2, 592, 593, 598, 009 
Yijayapura, capital of Lakgmanascna, 361, 
374, 375 

Vijayaraja of Nidrabala, 341, 344, 358 
Vijaya Raya (same as Beejy Bay and Bijay 
Bay), 87 fn.3 

Yijayasena, Sena king of Bengal, 205, 256, 
258, 259, 260, 320, 321, 344, 345, 316, 353, 
354, 358, 359, 360, 362, 363, 364, 375, 379, 
541, 630 

YijayeSvara (mod. Vijabror) tirtha, 143, 106, 
176 

Vijeh-kot, 32 
Vijfianin, 403, 401, 407 
Vikramadeva, king of Nepal, 195 
Vikramaditya ( biruda of Gangeyadeva), 504 
Vikramaditya, biruda of Mahanrpati Kalaha- 
stambba, 438, 440, 443 

Vikramaditya VI, Cajukya king of Kalyapa, 
203 , 204, 250, 251, 331, 356 
Vikrainaukadevacarita of Bilhana, 139, 141, 

251 

Vikramapura. 322, 333, 334, 337, 358, 363, 
354, 366, 375. 377, 378 

Vikramapura-bhaga (of Vanga), 379, 380, 
381 

Vikramarjuna-vijaya (or Pampa-Bharata), 
of Pampa, 580 

Vikramaraja, ruler of Bala-ValabbI, 341, 342 
Vikramarka, Capa prince, 583 
VikramaBena, Rdjputra of Nepal, 188 fn.3 
Vikrama£ila, monastery of; built by Dhar- 
mapala, 197, 198, 288, 306, 326 
Vikrama£Ha-deva-vibai'a, 306 
Vikramasimha, Kacchapaghata prince, 603 
Vijhanavatl, queen of Maha-Bbutavarman, 
237 

VilasadevI, Sura princess and queen of Vija- 
yasena; mother of BaJlalasena, 321, 358, 
363, 367 

Vila(?)sapura, on tbe Bbaglratbi. 312 
Vimaladltya, Eastern Calukya, 450 
Vinayaditya, Ganga king of Kalinga, 453 
Vinayakapala I ( alias Mahlpala I), Gurjara- 
Pratlhara emperor, 572,573, 574, 575,576, 
581, 582, 584, 585, 590 

Vinayakapala (II, Gurjara-Pratihara prince?), 
xxxvii, 573, 574, 590, 592, 593 
VinayamahadevI, Vaidumba queen of Kamar- 
^ava V, 454 
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Vindbyas. 10, 73, 276, 277, 287, 290 
Viudbye$vara, title of the gaila grlvardhana, 
277 

Vinl^apura (mod. Binka in Sonpur State, 
Orissa), 401, 402, 403 
Vira, enemy of Vijayasena (Vlrguna), 258, 
* 359, 361 

Virababu, king of Eamarupa, 246 
Vlrabbanja I, 431, 435 

Vlrabbanja II, Yuvar&ja of Jay abb an ja, 
435 

Virabhadra, ancestor of the Bbanjas, 427, 434 
Vlra-Bbanudeva (see Bhanudeva I), 482 
Vlradatta, Vajasaneyaka Brahman, 252 
Viragu^a, ruler of £o(a(av! ( 341 
VIra-Bajendra, Cola king, 460 
VIranaka, 119 k 

VIrasena, ancestor of the Senas, 354, 355, 
362, 378 

Virasimha, Ganga king, 452 
ViraSrI, queen of Jatavarman and probably 
daughter of Laksmi-Karpa, 256, 332, 334, 
315 

Vira{-a (Berar), 319 
Virocana, Ganga king, 451, 452 
Vi&Ua, house for the habitation of Brahmans 
and cows, 176 

VIsaladeva, Cahamana of gakambhari, 535. 
Vi£oka, river, 167 

Viiaya , xxxvii, 247, 252, 256, 289,294,299, 
300, 312,318, 319, 34G. 351, 363. 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430. 431, 432, 434, 435, 439, 441, 
442, 444, 445, 446, 449, 453, 456, 457, 
458,459, 461, 463, 466, 483, 484, 490, 
496, 524, 579, 581. 584, 609 
Vi£akhadatta, xxxv 
Vi6vamitra, gotra of. 257 
Vi$nu (god), 6 fn., 78, 115, 133,154, 166, 285, 
288, 302, 325, 387, 485, 495, 558, 591 
Vigpu, a gaiva teacher, 476 
Vj?nu-cakra, 331 
VigQudharma, MS. of, 200 
Visnupada temple, Gaya, 299 
Visnu Parana, 235 
Vi?t*i, 193 

Viivarupa, nrpa of Gaya (?), 348 
Visvarupasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
365, 367, 368, 376, 379, 380, 381 , 382 
Yisvefoara-ksetra (Kasi), 368 
Vitasta (Jhelum), 97, 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 125, 133, 107, 177 
Vitola river, near Parftotsa, 165 
Vizagapatam, 3 grants of Anantavartnii 
Cod a ganga, 449, 451, 454, 459, 460, 461-62, 
463. 466-67 
Voda-Visaya, 431 

Vodamayuta (mod. Budaun), town, 552, 552 
fn.5, 553 
Vogel, Dr., 141 

Vrbadvatu, ancestral home of Sandhyakara 
Nandi, 349 

Vrsabha4ahkara-n^a, 367, 377 
Vrgadhvaja, Ganga king, 452 
Vubhyudaya-Visayft, 415 
Vuppadeva, king of Kashmir, 174 


Vyaghra-nadl (mod. Bagh river), 437, 437 fn. 
VyaghrataJT (-mandala ?), 377 
Vyaghratatl-mantfa/a (VagadI?), 289, 294 


W 

Wadhwan, in Kathiawar, 285 
Wageh-Kot, 32 fn.3 
Waiband, town of, 80 
Wabind (Und) river, (Indus), 92 
Wair&garh (in C. P.), 470 
Wakl, 66 

Wakla, chief of Slwl, 37 

Walt, 37 fn. 2, 67, 68, 68 fn.l, 79 

Walld (Caliph), 69 

Walth (compact), 66 

Wamund ( = Wabind), river, 92 fn.l 

Wang Hinen-t’se, Chinese envoy, 238 

Wani grant of Govinda III, 286 

Wariah, 37 

Wazirab&d, 89 

Wei Dynasty, 58 

Weil Gustav, 13 fo.2 

Wei-lio, 56 

Wright, D„ 186, 206, 208, 212, 210, 218, 22° 

Winder, W. f 259 

Wu-Cha (Udra), 414, 415 

Wular Lake*, 110, 116 

Wu-t’u ( = Udra), 413 


Yadava Jaitugi, 204 
Yadavas of Singhapura, 333 
Yadu, mythical kiug, 332 
Yabfoka, poet, 176 
Yajnopavltas, 120 
Yajnasena, 196 

Yajfiavatl, queen of Gspapati, 237 
YajurvedI Brahman, 247, 254 
Y’aksadhara (mod. Dyaragul), 117 
Yak?amalla, king, of Nepal, 225, 226, 227, 
228 

Yaksapala, according to Tfiranatba, a son of 
B&mapa]a, 347 

Yaksapala, of a Gaya inscription, 348 
Y&magartta -manfala, 419, 420 
Yaminl Dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore, 25, 
26, 29, 33 fn.2, 72, 78, 84, 90, 98, 135, 
324, 542, 554, 596, 536, 542, 596, 597, 607, 
Yamin ud-Daulah (Mabmud of Ghazni), 604, 
605, 607 

Yamuna (in U. P.), xxxvi, 112, 276, 287, 
306, 513, 580, 581 
Yamunft (in Bengal), 362, 375 
Ya'qubI, 66 fn.3 

Ya 4 qub ibn Layth al-Saffar, 14, 64, 70, 79 
Ya < qanb Shah (Chakk Dynasty), 180 
Yarkhnn, river, 107 

Y&£abhafija Jagadekamalla (son of Baya- 
bhafija), 431 
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Ya&ah-KarQa, Kalacuri king of Tripurl, 508, 
519, 530, 535 

Ya6abp&la» Gurjara-Pratlh&ra, prince, 504, 
C09, 610 
Yasin, 73 

Ya£askara, king of Kashmir, 128 
Yagobhita, gailodbbava king, 444, 445, 446 
Yadodeva (— Grags-pa-mtha-yas ?), 200 fn.l 
Ya4odeva, Bhunatha, father, of Vanadeva 
(«Yamadeva?), 202 
Y&godevI, queen of Hemantaeena, 358 
Yagodhara, Brahman Commander-in-Cluef 
of Abhimanyu, 78, 132 
Yagodharman ( Janendra of MandaBor, 532* 
33 A.D.), 59 

Yagovarman, Candella King, 307, 502. 573, 
582 

Yagovarman, ruler of Kanauj, 276, 277, 287, 
569 

Yadovigraha, ancestor of the Gahadavalas, 
506, 530, 531, 536 
Yatra, 196, 202 

Yaovanasrl, daughter of Laksral-Karna, 
queen of Vigrahapala III, 330, 335 
Yava-bhumi (Java), 293 
Yavana (Greeks), xxxiii ; (Muslims) 173, 285 ; 

382, 478, 479, 480, 481fn.3 
• r ay&ti, mythical king, 382, 451 
Yayati, see Mahagiv&gupta (Soraavaihsi of 
Kosala), 394, 410 

Yayatinagara, 404, 464 fn.2, 406, 407 
Yazid ibn Ziyad, 67 
Ye-tha (Ephthalites), 59 
Yogadeva, Saciva of Vigrahapala III, 257, 
347 

Yogasvamin, god, 583 
YoginI Tantra, 236 
Yojana , 116, 235 


Yuan Ghwang, Chinese pilgrim, xxxviii, 
1, 3, 5 fn. 5, 60, 61, 71. 112, 119 fn.2, 
187, 190, 236, 240, 274, 338, 413 
Yuddhasura (see Nandaraja), 557 
Yueh-Chi (also spelt Yiie-ci) 58, 59, 61, 63; 

Great, 56, 58 ; Little, 58, 62 
Yuddhavira , a tale in Purusapariksa, 205 
fn.l 

Yudhisthira, Pandava king, 298 
Ynng-lo, Chinese emperor, 219 
Yunnan, 309 

Yupa inscription of king Miilavarman, from 
Koete (Borneo), 293 fn.3 
Yuvaraja , 117, 117 fn.4, 207, 214, 225, 244, 
289, 290, 294, 290, 435, 447, 523, 532, 533, 
534 

Yuvarajadeva II, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripuri), 

595 


Zabul (also called Zabulistiin), 66 
Zabulistiin (also called Zabul), 59, 66, 66, 
67, 69, 7'.) ; the area indicated, 66 fn. 
Zambaur, 8 fn.6 
Zara Lake, 05 
Zaranj, 65, 66, 67, 70 
Zayd ibn ‘Abd UUah, 67 
Zirat, 78 

Ziyad, Governor of ‘Iraq, 7, 67 
Ziya ud-DTn Barani (Historian), 487 
ZdjT-La, pars, 110, 178 
Zubuir, 67 

Zunbll (see Batbil), 65 

Zur (also written az-Zur) mountain of 66 ; 

image of, 71 
Zutjs, 12 







